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THE 


TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


"HE Duke de la RocuzrovcavLT Liancovkr, a man, 


- who, at all times, has been diſtinguiſhed as one 
of the moſt amiable, the moſt virtuous, and the beſt in- 
formed of the French nobility, has made a journey for 


philoſophical and commercial obſervation throughout a 


great part of North America, and has communicated the 
ſubſtance of his obſervations to the World, in the valuable 
Narrative which is here preſentcd to the Britiſh Public. 
Although no longer a dependency of the Britiſh Empire, 
the thirteen Provinces of the American CommonwealtH are 
not regarded by Britons as a land of ſtrangers. The mu- 


' tual animoſities of the war of the American revolution are 


already extinguiſhed. Britons and Americans now think of 
each other only as brethren; a kindred deſcent, a com- 


mon language, congenial character, a ſtrong alliance of in- 


ſtitutions, arts, and manners, render them to one another 
reciprocally intereſting, perhaps much more than, in ſimilar 


circumſtances, any third nation would be to either. As the 


hiſtory of the Spaniards, who firſt entered South America, 


engages our curioſity more than that of the horſes, the dogs, 
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or the ſugar canes, which they carried with them; as the 
hiſtory of the nations of poliſhed Europe is more intereſting 
than that of the Tartars and Tonguſi; as accounts of the 
fortunes of a ſon, a father, a brother, (2 lover, in a diſtant 
land, are more anxiouſly expected, and more eagerly heard, 
than if it were but a caſual acquaintance to whom they re- 
lated: ſo, in the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſons, 
every new communication reſpecting North Amefica, and its 
inhabitants of Britiſh deſcent, is naturally, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, attractive to the curioſity of the people of this 
country, M. de la Rochefoucault s details concerning co- 
lonial life and manners are, hence, adapted to impreſs a 
Britiſh imagination, as agreeably as if their ſubject were the 
rural economy of Wales, of Yorkſhire, or of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and that, till now, though ſo * in- 
tereſting, yet utterly unknown. 
Beſides ach motives of affection and curioſity, there are 
reaſons of a leſs refined nature, which engage the commer- 
| cial people of England, to liſten eagerly to all authentic 
accounts reſpecting America. A great and increaſing inter- 
courſe of trade and emigration is carried on between theſe 
two countries. "The lands and national debts of the Ame- 
rican Republic are familiarly bought and ſold in London. 
The produce of American plantations, the planks from 
American ſaw- mills, the ſhips built in American dock-yards, 
.. a large proportion, deſtined for the uſe of Britain. A 
very Hmaperous emigration of induſtrious, reſtleſs, or enter- 
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priſing perſons, is conſtantly; paſſing from Bai to Ame. 
rica- The transfer of property between the two countries 
is great and inceflant. It would be impoſſible to wanage 
the commerciabbufineſs which thus ariſes between the two 
countries with, any adequate mercantile intelligence, if-con- 
tmual enquiries were not diligently made into all circum- 
ſtances, that can influence produce, manufacture, and de- 
mand in the market, eſpecially in America, where all 
things are yet much more uncertain, and more imperfectly 
known than in Britain. The political relations and correſ- 
pondence between Britain and America conſpire to the 
ſame effect; for there are many occaſions, upon which a 
Britiſh politician, inattentive to tlie progreſs of things in 
America, would be entirely incapable of providing for the 
true political intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 

It is, however, to the philoſophical enquirer, of what- 
ever nation, that ſuch details as the following volume con- 
tains, concerning the ſtate of life and manners in America, - 
are likely to be the moſt acceptable and inſtructive. The 
progreſs of colonization; the firſt diffuſion of new inhabi- 
tants through unappropriated waſtes; the ſluggiſh aukward- 
neſs of infant huſbandry; the relapſe into barbariſm of thoſe 
outcaſts from poliſhed ſociety, whom their fortune conducts 
into regions, where they can converſe only with the wild- 
neſs of rude nature, and where they are deſtitute of all the 
accommodations of the arts; the ſimplicity of government 
.and of life and manners, that is natural in countries where 


population 
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population is ſcanty, and in which the ſubdiviſions of 


labour, and all the complex accommodations of ſociety, are 
unknown; the curious contraft between colonial and favage 


manners, and the effects of the colliſion between barbar- 
iſm and civility ; topics intereſting to philoſophy, above al- 
moſt all others in the hiftory of human nature, and, of all, 


the moſt imperfectly known; are to be now, for the firſt 


time, fully elucidated, by a vigilant and unremitting obſer- 
vation of the phaſes of ſocial life in America. For the pur- 
poſes of aſcertaining and illuſtrating the moſt important 
principles of general polity and juriſprudence, how often 
have philoſophers in vain attempted to explore the forgot- 
ten and unrecorded beginnings of ' civil life! How often 
lamented, that the moſt intereſting period in the progreſs of 


ſociety, ſhould thus be prior to the age of enlightened ob- 


ſervation! How often and how ridiculouſly laboured: to 
ſupply the deficiency of records, by that ſort of theory which 
has been pompouſly chriſtened Conjectural Hiſtory ! The 


account of the firſt Population, meaſurement, and tillage of 
the plains of Egypt, Aſſyria, Hindoſtan, or China, is no 


longer to be recovered from oblivion: even the exact cir- 
cumſtances of the ſettlement of the firſt Egypflan colonies 
in Greece; of the firſt Lydian, Greek, and Phrygian colo- 
nies in Italy; of our Teutonic anceſtors in Germany and 
Britain mutt remain unknown. But a keen attention to 
what is now paſſing in the back ſettlements of North Ame- 
rien, and to that inceſſant emigration from Europe, and 
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from the more populous American provinces, by which thoſe 
back ſettlements are filled, will, at laſt, amply fupply to phi- 
loſophical enquiry, what had ſeemed to be- irrecoverably 
loſt; and will enable us to fill up an important chaſm in the 
hiſtory of the human ſpecies. It is the vegetable unfolding 
itſelf from the ſeed; it is the opening mind, in the firſt 
months of infancy ; it is the form of conſummate ſtrength 
or beauty, riſing under the artift's hand, from the ſhapeleſs 
block of marble; rather than the full-grown plant, the 
mature man, or the finiſhed ftatue ; that the moſt delight- 
fully intereſts the philoſopher of refined penetration, and 
the man of taſte, who to ſoundneſs of reaſon unites à vivid 
delicacy of ſentiment, and of imagination. Of all the pages 
of philoſophical hiſtory, none can deſerve to be read with 
ſuch earneſt curioſity, as thoſe which wa: 5 the "nalſcent 
energies of ſocial life. | 

Of ſuch inducements to ben any rmdtion: con- 
cerning the progreſs of induſtry, wealth, and civil policy in 
North America, it is impoſſible for any one to be inſenſible 
in reading the following journal. M. de la Rocuzrovcaurr 
LiAxcouzx is a traveller of no ordinary diſcernment and 
diligence Wenquiry. As the friend,: and, in ſome ſort, 'the 
agricultural pupil of that intelligent philoſopher, Mr. Arthur 
Young, he travelled with views nearly fimilar to thoſe by 
which Mr. Young was guided in fo many tours and pere- 
grinations, and in the compoſition of ſo many Journals of 


huſbandry. The quality of the foil, * advantages for cul- 
tivation, 
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tivation, the numbers, the induſtry, the intelligence of the 
huſbandmen; the adrances which they have made in (trins- 
forming the vaſt foreſts and ſavannalis of intrrior America 
into cornſields and meadows; their modes of clearing and 
cultureʒ the quantity of produce which they obtain; their 
mills, and other means of manufacture fbr the market; the 

opportunities of profitable ſale, have been marked and re 
corded by M. de la Rochefoucault Eiancourt, i n. all thoſe 
American provinces: trough which he: travelled, with an 
accutacy and: fullneſs of information, which ſeem to rival 
Mr. Young's tour thrönghi France and Italy, or even Sir 
Jon Sinclair's more elaborate ſtatiſtical collections coneern- 
ing Scotland. Commerce ſhares ' his attention with -rural 
economy ; he vifited'the lakes, the bays; the creeks, the 
points of the infſtx of the navigable rivers into theiſea, (and 
thoſe beyond which navigation cannot aſcend toward their 
ſprings; he ſürveyed the' ftote-houſes; he marked thè urti- 
fices of the traders; he entered the dwellings' of the inha- 


bitants of every different rank, partook of. their fre, and 


ſlept or watched in their places for reſt; he travelled without 
any thing of that encumbering apparatus of wealth or gran 
deur, whichchides. the realities of life from hof environs, 
gyen at thoſe ties when their reſearches art che mut dili- 
gent, and, as they think, the moſt ſucceſsful. He liſtened, 
and enquired/ and looked around him; even wich all 'the 
puſj aſſiduity of Sternes Inquiſitive Traveller He was not 
ane of thoſerwho are — to content thernſelbes with 
01640 gueſſes 
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gueſſes and with general language; but was, on every oc- 
caſion, careful to obtain, if poſſible, ſtatements admitting 
of the ſtricteſt accuracy of number and calculation. If 
unable to look around on thoſe ſcenes of wild and majeſ- 
tic nature, with the ſublime and pictureſque imagination of 
a poet; if unendowed with the {kill of a ſcientific naturaliſt ; 
M. de la Rochefoucault Liancourt cannot, however, fail t 

appear to every reader, to have been eminently 20 
make ſuch obſervations as are beſt adapted for the inſtruc- 


tion of the farmer, the merchant, the colonial emigrant, or the 


political oeconomiſt : And it was preciſely a traveller of this 
character who was wanted to give us the moſt deſirable new 
information concerning the progreſſive ſettlement of America. 
With the account of trade and induſtry, he unavoidably 
combines ſketches, details, and flight caſual touches, re- 
ſpecting the familiar life of the Americans, which every 
reader will find highly amuſing and inſtructive. He exhi- 


bits pictures of Indian manners, which, though mournful, 


and diſguſting to taſte, are, yet, intereſting to philoſophy, in 
conjunction with his accounts of the ſettlers before whom 
the Indian tribes are gradually vaniſhing from the earth. 
With hit ſtatements reſpecting the provinces of the Ameri- 
can Republic, he preſents alſo a multiplicity of important 
details concerning the Britiſh colonial poſſeſſions of Canada. 
He tells all that he could learn, without being reftrained, 
even by conſiderations of perſonal delicacy, or the ſecrecy 
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of honour, from making public ſeveral things, which, though 
acceptable to us, were certainly not intended to be thus 
proclaimed to all Europe, by thoſe who communicated them 


to him. Concerning the intercourſe, the emulation, the 


mutual jealouſies, the dark projects reciprocally meditated, 


between the Americans and the Britiſh coloniſts and ſoldiery 


of Upper Canada, he gives a variety of information, which 
we ſhould, otherwiſe, never have obtained. 


The character and predominant opinions of M. de Roche 
foucault Liancourt himſelf, are, in this volume, very frankly 
and amply diſplayed. In his character, great native recti- 


tude and benignity of diſpoſition appear to be aſſociated with 


ſome of the philoſophical affectations of the new ſchool, and 
with ſomewhat of that never-failing gallantry and polite- 
neſs, which uſed to mark the manners of the old French 
nobility. 
Although a victim to the Revolution, he ſtill approves 
thoſe principles of political reform, upon which the firſt 
movements toward it were made : Though an outcaſt from 
France, he ſtill takes a warm patriotic intereſt in the glory 
of the French nation. Hence, he inclines, at times, to en- 


eourage the milder claſs of thoſe political ſentiments, which 


the ſagacity of Government finds it prudent to diſcourage 
in Britain, as little adapted to promote the general welfare. 
And whenever the views, the. intereſts, and the public ſer- 


vants 
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vants of the Britiſh Government come to be mentioned, he 
uſually ſpeaks the language of a foreigner and a foe.“ 
Throughout the whole of his American journies, there ap- 
pears to have reigned in the mind of this illuſtrious exile 
a melancholy caſt of imagination, with a peeviſh irritabi- 
lity of fecling, ſuch as it was very natural for misfortunes 
like his, to produce. Every ſcene of beneficent conduct 
from great landholders toward their dependents, brings 
to his remembrance his own endeavours to enlighten and 
bleſs the peaſantry upon thoſe eſtates in France, which once 
were his own. He ſhrinks in agony from the exultations 
with which Britiſh officers tell him of the ruin of the naval 
force of republican France. He complains of a dirty 
room, a hard bed, or a ſcanty meal, as if it were a grievous 
misfortune. He has a peculiar quickneſs of eye at diſcover- 
ing ſloth, knavery, and miſchief, wherever he travels. The 
wounds which his ſpirit had ſuffered were ſtill freſh or feſ- 
tering ; and were, therefore, liable to be grievouſly inflamed 
and irritated by the ſlighteſt degree of new laceration. He, 
not unfrequently, breaks forth into expreſſions of keen 
anguiſh, or more ſubdued and penſive ſorrow, which, being 


* In a very few places it has been found expedient to inſert initials for proper 
names, and to ſubſtitute aſteriſks for ſentiments. In one or two inftances where 
obvious ſuppreſſion would haye infinuated more than the original paragraph, 
the original has been retained. The motives of the writer, in theſe places, 
are ſo obvious, and his concluſions ſo palpably unjuſt, that to have ſoſtened or 
ſuppreſſed would have been a bad compliment to the underſtanding of the 
Britiſh reader, 
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the voice of nature and of truth, muſt prove to every reader 
inexpreſſibly intereſting. 
It is, amidſt all this, impoſſible not to admire this ami- 


able nobleman, for labouring to divert the tadium of his 
exile, by enquiries of a tendency ſo beneficial, and for ac- 


commodating his mind, in fo conſiderable a degree, to the 


hardſhips of his condition. Perhaps he could not have been 


more uſefully employed, in any conceiveable profperity of 
his fortunes. He appears to have been content to ride on 
horſeback, without a ſervant, and to travel about without 
aught of the pomp of greatneſs, or the luxury of opulence, 
juſt as if he had never been more than a plain farmer or 
manufacturer in France. 


The ſtyle is naturally ſimple, and devoid of all affecta- 


tion. The Tranflator has not, in his verſion, made any 


attempt to clothe the work in laboured elegances or orna- 
ments, which it did not originally wear. Faithfulneſs, ſtm- 


plicity, and correctneſs of Englith phraſeology, are the chief 


qualities, by which he has aſpired to diſtinguiſh his work. 


He leaves it to the reader, to judge, how far he may have 


been ſucceſsful or otherwiſe. 


The Engliſh Edition has been illuſtrated by a Mar, 
drawn on purpoſe, from the information contained in the 
work itſelf, and a cloſe inſpection will ſhew, that this Map 
not only corrects former Maps of America in many points, 


but exhibits in their proper places, for the firlt time, ſe- 


veral new Towns and Settlements. 
The 
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The Index, formed by the Tranſlator, will render it eaſy 
to refer to this volume, even for any ſingle particular of the 
information which it contains. 

It cannot, for a moment, be doubted, but the book of fo 
illuſtrious a traveller—tfrec as it is from all blemiſhes of 
affectation or negligence, filled with information the moſt 
recent and important,—concerning a country than which 
there is no one elſe more an object of Britiſh curiofity,— 
communicating nothing but what 1s plainly of the higheſt 
authenticity, —dwelling chiefly on thoſe topics of enquiry 
and information, which are the moſt faſhionable, and the 
moſt attractive, to policy, trade, and induſtry, and inter- 
mingling ſuch allurements of pathetic ſentiment, and of 
perſonal anecdote, as never fail to pleaſe, will, from all 


theſe recommendations, be very favourably received by the 
Britiſh Public. 


H. NEUMAN. 


Loxpox, July, 1799. 
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WY HEN I began to write a journal of my Travels, it 
was my intention to confine it ſolely within the 
circle of my friends : but ſome of them being of opinion 
that the publication of it would be of general advantage, 
I ſubmitted to their advice, and reſolved to publiſh it on 
my arrival in Enrope. In chufing a. patroneſs for my book, 
it was natural for me to ſelect that perſon who claimed the 
largeſt ſhare of my eſteem and gratitude;—who has been 
endeared to me ſtill more by her unparalleled misfortunes. 
There could be no occaſion for calling to remembrance, 
the atrocious murder of a couſin ; as it is too well known, 
and held in juſt abhorrence. But perhaps it is neceſſary 
to remark, that his virtue was fo exalted as to render him 
unſuſpicious of fo nefarious a crime, and that his internal 
conſciouſneſs induced him to flight the advice which his 
friends gave both to him and me, at the time when an 
order was iflued for arreſting us; and which, in all proba- 
bility, 
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| bility, was not the only mandate concerning us from the 
ſame quarter. He would not quit France, but I, who 
was leſs confident and leſs virtuous, fled from tlie poignard, 
while he fell by its ſtroke! | 

On my arrival in Europe, and while I was employed 
in preparing this work for the public, I received an account 
of my aunt's death, which cut off all the fond hopes I had 
entertained of once more beholding her, even on her 
death-bed: It will readily be | ſuppoſed, that the idea of 
withdrawing from her the dedication of my book, could 
not enter my afflicted mind I have ſtill preſerved it for 
her with a ſympathetic regard. Although eſtabliſhed 
uſage may hereby be violated,” yet he who is ſenſible 
that neither friendſhip nor gratitude ends with death, 
will eaſily conceive the pleaſure, melancholy as it may be, 
which I receive from the performance of this laft ſacred 
duty to a departed friend, who had ſo many claims upon 
my warmeſt attections.—— 
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DEDICATION 
CITIZENESS LA ROCHETOUCAbLT D'ENVILLE. 


y dear and unfortunate Aunt, 


IVE me leave reſpectfully to preſent you with na 

account of my Travels through the United States 
of America. It is an offering of ſincere attachment and 
gratitude; and I am confident you will receive it kindly. 
How often have I, in the courſe of this work, lamented 
with painful anxiety, that I was not near you; that I was 
prevented, by dreadful circumſtances, from taking a ſhare 
with your amiable and lovely daughter, in affording you 
that attention and comfort of which your feeling and af- 
flicted heart ſtood ſo much in need! | Undoubtedly my 
ſervices could never have been equal to his, whoſe fate 
we deplore: but I am bold to think, that in the tender- 
neſs of my feelings, and in your own heart, you would in 
me have recogniſed a ſon, I have ſometimes thought, 
that you miſled me; that after recollecting every thing 
which makes me indebted to your goodneſs, your advice, 
and cxample, you have not entirely removed me from your 
thoughts. You will caſily believe, that this was one of 
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the reflections which has given me the greateſt degree of 
pleaſure. The certainty of holding unalterably a place 
in the affection of an eſteemed qhiject, in ſpite of misfor- 
tune and ſeparation, has a peculiar effect in animating the 
heart of that man who is free from ſelf reproach. 
he obſervations you will find in this work itſelf are 
not ſo perfect as they might have been; but you know 
what difficulties a trav eller, who wiſhes to convey informa- 
tion, has to combat. He is always obliged to be ſatisfied 
with the anfwers given to his queſtions: he does not often 
find a man at leiſure or diſpoſed to give the information 


that is required: the perſon who is queſtioned about the 
objects of his own buſineſs, frequently knows no more than 
is neceſſary to carry it on, and is incapable of conveying 
his ideas to another even on the ſubject of his own occupa- 
tion. And it happens ſtill more frequently that party-ſpirit, 
ſelf-intereſt, or prejudice, deprive thoſe anfwers of all man- 
ner of truth and candour. The traveller himſelf is often 
deficient in making the proper enquiries; he often views 
things with a prejudice, imbibed from a certain fyſtem, 
and according to which he regulates all his queſtions, and 
all the anſwers he receives. To thefe real difficulties are 
frequently added thoſe which ariſe out of the perſonal 
ſituation of the traveller, from the circumſtances of the 
moment, or from ſome opinions which he may have already 
formed, before he makes his inquiries. It is eaſy therefore 


to 
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to conceive how difficult it is for a perſon who travels to 
acquire a full and accurate account of every thing. 

„ do not fay, that in this tour I have had the good 
fortune to keep clear of the rocks againſt which ſo many 
travellers have ſtruck. But I may fay that I have done 
every thing in my power to inſert nothing but what 
is authentic. As far as I poffibly could, I have made 
inquiries Concerning the fame thing of ſeveral men, of 
different intereſts and opinions. I have done my utmoſt 
endeavour to get rid of every partial opinion, I might have 
previouſly formed; in ſhort, I have ſought after truth by 
every means in my power. The idea of writing only for 
you, for my friends, and for myſelf, has made me ſtill more 
ſtrict and attentive with regard to the materials which 1 
collected, and the accounts F afterwards made from them. 
I have likewife ſtated almoſt on every occaſion, the ſources 
from whence I drew them; in order to engage your appro- 
bation, or ſhew where doubts ought to be entertained. 
I have not, knowingly, ſtated any thing that was erroneous; 
but ftill I am far from ſuppoſing that I have eſcaped every 
kind of error. I have frequently in one place been unable 
to obtain an account of certain circumſtances, concern- 
ing which I had in another place acquired very full in- 
formation. Although ſome books of travels in America 
may contain fewer facts than I have collected; yet 1 do 
not the leſs, on this account, perceive the defects of my 

3 tour, 
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tour, which I might with more cunning, but with leſs. 
fairneſs, ha e concealed trom my friends. | 
The te itory of the United States is perhaps the 
L county in the world which it is moſt difficult to be 
made acquainted with, unleſs you have traverſed it your- 
ſelf. It is a country altogether in a ſtate of progreſſive 
advancement. What is to-day a fact with regard to 
its population, its management, its value, and trade, 
will no longer be ſo in ſix months to come; and {till leſs in 
ſix months more. It is like a youth, who from the ſtate of 
a boy is growing into manhood, and whoſe features, after 
the expiration of a year, no longer reſemble the original 
picture that had been drawn of him. The accounts given 
by travellers at preſent, and perhaps for many years to come, 
can only ſerve as the means of enabling diſtant poſterity to 
form a compariſon between the ſtate which the country 
ſhall then be in, and what it formerly was. In this point of 
view it appears to me, that ſuch accounts are far from 
being uſeleſs. | | 
Every day I travelled, I wrote down. the accounts, juſt 
as I received them. Whenever I remained for ſome time in 
the ſame place, 1 put together what information I had col- 
lected, and arranged it in a better order. I have been in 
many places oftener than once; conſequently the obſerva- 
tions made concerning them have been written at the dif- 
ferent times l happened to be there. It would have been 


eaſy 
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eafy enough to have put them together into one article: 
but in that caſe I ſhould not have written merely a Journa] 
of my travels, which was what I had wiſhed to do; that 
being perhaps the only kind of work which does not require 
greater talents than mine, and where truth can be the prin- 
cipal merit. 

I have ſometimes made remarks which had properly 
no connection with my tour: it is a great ſatisfaction to 
him who writes for his friends, that he is ſure of their 
ſympathiſing affection, though he ſhould give himſelf up to 
the ſentiments and feelings of the moment. 

No doubt I ſtand in need of forgiveneſs for having 
occaſionally yielded to an imperious neceſſity, and for hav- 
ing been carried away by the force of impreſſions which 
were only of a perſonal nature. My friends will view theſe 
deviations with indulgence; and perhaps they will even ex- 
perience favour with thoſe readers to whom my preſent 
ſituation may be known. 

« With regard to the ſtyle of this work; probably my 
endeavours to make it as perſpicuous as poſſible, which has 
been my chief object, has been productivę, in ſome places, 
of tedious prolixity, and frequent tautology. To write with 
as much purity and correctneſs as we are capable of, we 
watt more leiſure than he can ſpare, who binds himſelf to 
commit to paper every day the obſervations he has made, 
whatever may be his ſituation. 


« have 
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I have ſometimes made uſe of Engliſh terms, and ſome- 
times turned them into French; always taking pains, how- 
ever, to tranſlate them as correctly as poſſible: this I have 
done whenever I found it practicable, and never loſt ſight 
of the true meaning. Still there are ſome words, which, 
when tranſlated, do not perfectly convey the ſignification 
that attached to them in Engliſh : for example—the word 
cleared ſignifies a piece of land where ſome great trees have 
been felled, and others have had an inciſion cut round them in 
the bark, and the branches lopt off and burnt; in order that 
corn may be ſown. This is not perfectly explained by the 
word eclairci, which only means that ſome branches have been 
cut off; either for the purpoſe of forwarding the growth of 
thoſe that remain, or of adding to a pleafant proſpect. The 
term defriche always fignifies- cultivated ground from which 
the roots have been taken away : but that land which in 
America is called cicared, is frequently not cultivated. The 
French tranſlation of the term fore is magazin : but it is 
frequently expreſſed by the word boutique and yet neither 
of theſe words cenveys its meaning completely, according 
to the particular character, object and uſe of ſtore in Ame- 
rica; and eſpecially in places thinly inhabited. The words 
magasin and boutique may be met with repeatedly in books 
of travels, but the reader will never be able from them to 
form an idea of the meaning which belongs to the word 


fore in America, A ſtore is a ſhop or place where all 
kinds 


| 
| 
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kinds of commodities intended for conſumption are to be 
found, and fold by retail; nothing is excluded from it: 
here are candles and matches, as well as ſtuff and tape. 
The word ſeltler has never the ſame meaning with hab:itant, 
the ſettler, in general, is a man who repairs to a particular 
place, with an intention of ſettling in it ; but he is not 
always the inhabitant of it. A tract of land is faid to be 
ſettled, when a ſufficient number of inhabitants have fixed 
themſelves in it: but the meaning of this kind of ſettle- 
ment can never be expreſſed by the words habite, pruple, 
or etabli, In order to expreſs certain circumſtances and 


| ſituations in a new ſtate, it is no extraordinary thing to be 


obliged to adopt new terms. Therefore, my dear friend, 
you will, without doubt, forgive me for having attempted 
to introduce new words into our language. - 

„In a word, dear Aunt, whatever imperfections this 
work may poſſeſs, I offer it to you with confidence; 
although to others it may be indifferent, I am certain, that 
to you it will be abundantly intereſting.” 


ERRATA. 
Page 12. for Medet read Medeo. Page 385. for greemwoed read lafwod. 
16, for gf «be read of 417- for ſalt flockfiſb read /alt fiſh. 
17. for the provifien is read the proviſions are. 434- for is comparatively read are comparatively. 
35. for than read but. | 444- for ſupp or read ſupport. 
357 36, 37. for Dunkers read Tunkers, 441. for inhabited read umu ed 
95. for conquently read conſequently. 450. for ‘i- illi read fulling -mills. 
100. for preferred read preferred not. f 476. for Heerſmate read mate. 
155. for cultivation read circulation. 600. for ratth ſnake read water rattl- ; 
172. for one read our, | 626. for North Carolina read South Carolina. | 


236, for as to cover read as cover, 


TRAVELS 


THROU GH 


The United States of North America, Canada, &c. 


IN THE YEARS 1795, 1796, AND 1797. 


RESIDENCE of ſive months in Philadelphia has afforded me a 

degree of previous information relative to the United States, 
from which I cannot fail to derive effential ſervice in the courſe of my 
intended journey. I have had the good fortune to meet with an agree- 
able young Engliſhman, who is well informed, is a pleaſant companion, 
and ĩs uncommonly fond of travelling. His name is GUIiLLEMARD, 
and he is deſcended from one of ' thoſe French families, with which our 
unhappy differences in religious matters enriched England. He has been 
induced to viſit this part of the world, ſolely by a wiſh to obtain accurate 
information relative to America, without any view whatever of pecu- 
niary advantage from his expedition: a rare inſtance of liberality of mind. 
With a fortune handſome, though not large, he deems himſelf ſufficiently 
opulent; and the mquiſitive turn of his mind, as well as his diſintereſted 
temper, diſqualiſies him for thoſe purſuits, by which many perſons in this 
country rapidly enlarge their fortune. I am perſuaded he is the beſt tra- 
yelling companion I could have found, and 1 ſhall endeavour to impreſs 
him with a ſimilar opinion of me before the cloſe of the ſummer. 


"8throf May, 1795. / 


We eh 8 have ſet out at an carly hour yeſterday morning, but 
Our departure was delayed till this day at noon; a trifling delay, how- 
ever, conſidering the length of the journey, on which we enter. We 

B . have 
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have left Philadelphia. Our party conſiſts of Guillemard, myſeff, 
his Engliſh ſervant, our three horſes, a fourth to carry our luggage, and 
my faithful dog Cartouche, who has been my conſtant companion theſe 
fix ycars. I left Philadelphia with pleaſure ; but I bear with me a 
ſtrong feeling of gratitude towards a great number of its inhabitants, 
who have treated me with the utmoſt kindneſs. I am particularly im- 
preſſed” with ſentiments of affection for the members of the reſpeRable 
family of Catro, Who received me as one of their friends, and who 
muſt appear highly amiable even to thoſe, who have not ſo many reaſons 
to praiſe them, as I have. They are good, eſtimable, and agrecable, in every 
point of view: my warmeſt thanks, my beſt wiſhes remain with them. 

Notwithftanding the kind reception, which I met with in Philadelphia, 
I am glad I have left it. A poor foreigner, conſtantly overwhelmed with 
civilities, which he is unable to return, muſt even at beſt lead an unplea- 
ſant life. He endures a ſtate of conſtant dependence, fraught with me- 
lancholy reffections, which the apprehenſion of being burthenſome gene- 
rally inſpires. He imagines himſelf indebted. to pity for the kindneſs he 
experiences, which, did it actually ſpring from that ſource, would be 
_ cruelty. Often does he indulge ſuch reflections with injuſtice, miſtruſt 
being the inſeparable. companion of the deſtitute, on whom what is called 
n has but little influence. 1 

Hitherto we have travelled in the ſame road; through which . 
about a fortnight ago. In this place I ſhall inſert the journal of that 
little tour, which, although it bears no proportion in length to the ac- 
count that I propoſe to write of the. remainder of 1 = travels, "wel — 
I truſt, prove wholly EMR N f 1 
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A TOUR TO AND FROM NORRIS TOWN. 


N the twentieth. of April Mr. Grillemard, Carry Lowes, 
atid myſelf, ſet out on horſeback from Philadelphia; through Ridge 
Road, on our way to Norris Town. This road, like all the püdlie roads 


in 
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in Pennſylvania, is very bad, for proviſion is brought to that city from 
all parts in large and heavy laden waggons. The conſtant paſſage of 


theſe waggons deſtroys the roads, eſpecialty near the town, where ſe- 


veral of them meet. Ridge Road is almoſt impaſſable. 

The diſtri& of the city extends about four or five miles north and 
ſouth, and is bounded on the eaſt by the Schuylkill. This extent was 
originally afligned to it by WILLIAM PENN, when he formed the plan 
of the city, He promiſed to cy cry ſettler, 'who ſhould purchaſe five 
thouſand acres of land in the country, one hundred acres within the city- 
diſtrict, and two town- ſhares; a promiſe Which was faithfully fulfilled 
by him and by his ſucceſſors, as long as any town-ſhares and acres of 
land within the diſtrict remained for diſtribution. William Penn 
kept only five or ſix thouſand acres ſor himſelf. This land is in its foil of 
a very indifferent quality, but its vicinity to the town occaſions it to be 
bought with great cagerneſs. It is covered with country-houſes, which, 
in point of architecture, are very ſimple ; from their great number they 
however enliven and embclliſh the whole neighbourhood. - Very few of 
them arc without a-ſinall garden ; but it is rare to obſerve one, that has 
4 grove adjoining, or that is ſurrounded with trees; it is the cuſtom of 
the country to have no wood near the houſes. Cuſtoms are ſometimes 
founded in reaſon, but it is'difficalt to conjecture the deſign of this prac- 
tice in a country, where the heat in ſummer is altogether intolerable, and 
where the ſtructure of the koutes 1 is idly adapted to exclude that 
exceſſive heat.“ 

Land in this nezghbourkcod 18 uwe about eighty dollars an acre; 
three years ago it was worth only forty- two. Two miles from the city 
Ridge Road interſocts the entrenchments, which the Engliſh conſtrued 
during the laſt war, for the purpoſe of covering Philadelphia, after they 
bad n into 93 1 the Cheſapeak. The re- 


Dann. 


* T he — te is, . the country w was univ erfally wooded, when the building of 
thefe houſes was firſt begun; and in a country thus wooded, to clear.the ſpace round the 


dwelling- houſe was juſt as natural, as * * round the bouſe in a Fun Ar 
bare of wood.—7 rau/lator. | 
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mains of theſe works are ſtill viſible. But the preſence. of the Engliſh 
is more ſtrongly teſtified by the xuins of: many half burnt and half demo- 
liſhed houſes, ſo many expreſſive monuments of that inveterate animo- 
ſity, with which the war was carried on, and which was highly diſgraceful 
to the generoùs ſentiments of a people, who well know, that every evil 
inflicted on an enemy, even in time of war, without the plea of neceſſity 
or advantage, is a crime. Alas! the evils, of fuch a liate, however alle- 
viated, will ſtill be far too numerous. 
A, the country on this ſide of Philadelphia poſſeſſes more variety than 
on any other, it is here we diſcover the moſt agreeable proſpects, ſome of 
which are truly charming; and more ſo, the nearcr we approach the 
Schuylkill. The contraſt between the rocks, which form the banks of 
this river, and the numerous meadows and adjacent corn fields, gives 
this proſpect a mixture of romantic . and cultivated 1 which 
is really delightful. 1 
The road we have entered does not join the Schuylkill, i near 
the. falls. This name has been very inaptoperly given to à flight inc- 
quality in che level of the fircam,/ produced by pieces of rock of un- 
equal fize in the bed of the river, which, as they accclerate the motion 
of the water with a certain noiſe, obſtruct, no doubt, the navigation; 
yet ſo far are they from forming any conſiderable water-fall, that they 
are entirely covered at high water; and at that time ſmall veſſels, which 
ply along the right bank, pais theſe ſalli, although not without dan- 
ger. A ſmall rivulet, which, a ſhort diſtance above theſe falls, runs 
into the Schuylkill, turns ſeveral tobacco, muſtard, chocolate, paper, and 
other mills ; none of which are conſiderable. buildings; but their great 
variety enlivens and beautifies the landſcape, Above the falls, a Mr. Nx- 
CHOLSON poſſeſſes large iron-works, a button manufaQtory,: and a glaſs- 
houſe. But none of theſe works are yet completed. The buildings, 
however, which appear to be well conſtructed, are nearly all finifhed. 
A particular building is affigned to every different branch of labour ; and 
the largeſt is deſigned for the habitation of the workmen, of whom Mr. 
Nicholſon will be obliged to keep at leaſt a hundred. Theſe build- 


ings 
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ings are on the right bank, and the warchouſe, which is to receive the 
manufactures, is on the oppoſite fide. The pieces of rock, which occa- 
ſion the falls, form an eaſy communication acroſs the river, and would 
greatly facilitate the conſtruction of a bridge, were ſuch a project to be 
carricd-mto execution. 

The ſituation: of this ſettlement is extremely well choſen ; for, on the 
very ſpot where the navigation of the river is intercepted, all the mate- 
rials neceflary can be procured from both ſides of the water. The ſand 
required for the glaſs-houſe is brought from the banks of the Delaware ; 


the caſt-iron. from the higher parts of the Schuylkill, and the pit- 


coal (which is ſold in Philadelphia at two ſhillings, or four fiſteenths of 
a dollar per buſhel) from Virginia, The completion of the canal, which. 
to unite the Schuylkill with the Delaware, will greatly facilitate the 
ſale of the manufactures. The want of theſe commodities, which have 
hitherto been drawn chiefly from Europe, enſures them a certain mar- 
ket; in ſhort, every thing promiſes ſucceſs to this undertaking. All 
theſe natural advantages however muſt vaniſh, if ever there ſhould ariſe 
a want of money, large and prompt fupplies of which are requiſite to 
give activity to the Whole; as well as judgment, induſtry and economy. 

There is in America a ſcarcity of perſons capable of conducting a bu- 
ſineſs of this kind. There are alſo but few good workmen, who” are 
with difficulty obtained, and whoſe wages are exorbitant. The conduc- 
tors of Mr. Nicholſon's manufaRories are ſaid! to be very able men. 
But then a whole year may elapſe, before the workmen fall into a proper 
train of buſineſs, ſo that Mr. Nicholſon's ſituation. does not afford the 
moſt flattering proſpects of ſucceſs, if his returns be not rapid, as well 
as large. 

The conductors of the manufactorics being abſent, we were not able 
to obtain more ample information concerning this cſtabliſhment, and for 
the ſame reaſon we could not learn, whether it be intended to make uſe 
of the ſame machines, which are uſed in the great iron- works in Europe. 
The whole road from Philadelphia to Roxborough is full of granite, and 
covered with a ſort of mica, which is reducible to the fineſt duſt. 

About 
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About half a mile from Mr. Nicholſon's buildings, on the bank of the 
Schuylkill, is the houſe * one RomkRTsox, where we 4 firſt 
to ſtop. 


Robertſon, a quaker, £54 PET Bi of Caleb e 8. in is a 20 


bes and farmer on his own account. He poſſeſſes an eſtate of two 


hundred. and fifty acres, of which thirty only arc covered with wood. 
The land is, on the whole, of very inferior quality in this diſtrict. 
There is but little wheat cultivated here, the common grain being maize, 
called in America Indian corn, rye, and ſome oats. An acre generally 
yields from twenty-five to thirty buſhels of maize, from eighteen to 
twenty buſhels of rye, and about ten buſhels, of Wheat. Mr. Robert- 
ſon manures his land; but it is a ſurpriſing faR, that he fetches his dung 
from Philadelphia at the high price of three dollars a load, containing 
about five cubic feet, when he might eaſily procure it in abundance on 
bis own farm. Seven ſuch loads are allowed to every acre, and his land is 
manured every three or four years. His meadows are ſuperior to the reſt 
af his grounds; in common with all other American ſarmers, be mixes 
plaſter of Paris with his ſegd. Four oxen and two horſes are ſufficient to 
do the work of this farm, a part of Which is fo ſteep, as to be incapable 
of cultivation. Day- labourers are procured here without much diffi- 
culty ; ; they reccive four ſhillings a day with board, or five ſhillings and 
nine pence without it. The price of Indian corn is five ſhillings a 
buſhel, of wheat from nine to twelve, and of barley fix. Hay is gene- 
rally ſold at fixtccn or cightecn dollars a tun, but at this time it is thirty- 
three. Common meadows yield about three tuns, but thoſe in a good 
ſituation, which are properly cultivated, and ſown with clover or other 
graſs, at times produce cight tuns. Mr. Robertſon buys lean cattle, 
from the fattening of which he derives a profit of ſixteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five dollars a head. Robertſon however aſſerts, that hay is 
the moſt lucrative produce arifing from the meadows; at leaſt it is that 


which, with equal profit, requires the leaſt toil. I am aſtoniſhed at the 


hallo arguments the farmers of this country offer, to juſtify this fa- 


yourite ſyſtem, of avoicding whatever requires labour. On this principle 
Mr. 
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Mr. Robertſon will not keep a dairy, or make either butter or cheeſe, 
though, were he to try the experiment, he would ſoon experience its ad- 
vuntages. It appears, that this cuſtom partly ariſes from the ſcarcity and 
great expence of labourers, but ſtill more from the prevailing indiffer- 
ence and indolence of the farmers, who prefer the indulgence of this 
diſpoſition to a ſmall advantage. It is alſo, in ſome meaſure, to be at- 
tributed to the national character, in which indolence is a very ſtriking 
feature. In point of agricultural knowledge, Robertſon is but little ſu- 
perior to+the ſervant, who conducts his buſineſs ; he is filled with preju- 
dices; and is even ignorant of many things, Which in Europe are conſi- 
dercd as the a B © of huſbandry,* | . 
He appears; however, to be far more ſkilful,” as a miller. His mill, 
which is ſaid to be the firſt that was built in America, is worked by a 
rtvulet, called Wiſſahiccon, which turns twenty-five. other mills, before 
it reaches Robertſon s. It has three water-courſes, and three ſeparate 
mills, two of which work for the manufactory, as they call it, and one 
for the public. The latter grinds all the corn which is brought hither, 
without the leaſt alteration of the mill-ſtones, in its paſſing. from the 
grain to the flour; which naturally renders. the meal very indifferent: 
the miller's due is one tenth, according to the law of the land. Ro- 
BERTSON does not grind any Indian corn on his own account, nor has he 
any kiln to dry it. Meal from this corn is not bad, if ſpeedily uſed; but 
it is not ſit for being long kept, and yields but little. 
The corn is brought hither in waggons, and the cranes, iltend of 
turning it out of the veſſel, lift it up from the waggons into the granary, 


which is very ſmall; and the corn lies in heaps, the ſeveral floors —— 
law; dark and dirty. 


Robertſon. grinds: yearly from. forty-five: to about. fifty thouſand 


This indifference to improvement, of which the Duke complains, is always to be 
obſerved while agriculture is in its infancy in a country, and while there is enough of 
land, but little accumulated ſtock. It is the characteriſtic of a particular ſtate of ſo- 


ciety ; and does not originate from the accidental and peculiar cauſes, to which he aſcribes 
it.—Tranſlator. 
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buſhels of corn, 'which he procures from Virginia and New-York ; and 
ſome is even brought from the upper parts of Pennſylvania. There are, 
however, ſo many mills along the Schuylkill, that he receives but little from 
that part of the country. The grain procured from the other ſide of the 
bay comes by Philadelphia, from which it is brought to the mill, which is 
large enough to contain about ten thouſand buſhels. Six horſes are con- 
Lantly employed in carrying the meal to Philadelphia, and bringing back 
corn in return. This Journey is often performed twice a day. The 
water of the Wiſſahiccon is never frozen, nor does the mill ever ceaſe 
working, except in a caſe of the utmoſt neceffity. Mr. Robertſon 
employs about his mill five men, three of whom he pays; he gives one 
hundred and twenty dollars a year to the firſt, and cighty to cach of the 
other two. The reſt arc apprentices, who receive nothing but victuals, 


| clothes, &c. A barrel of flour is at this time * worth ten dollars. Ro- 
bertſon complains of the quality of the grain of laſt year, which, he 
_ fays, is not heavy, but in general hollow. I have, however, ſeen ſome 


very good grain of laſt year. Fheard him ſay that grain, attacked by the 
Heſſian fly, notwithſtanding it becomes bad and hollow, yields flour, 
which, though ſomewhat indigeſtible, is not quite unwholeſome. The 
banks of the Schuylkill were viſited laſt year by great numbers of theſe 
| The county-rates are the fame at Roxborough as in the Whole diſtri 


: of Philadclphia, of which this place forms a part, namely, from five to 


fix ſhillings per cent. upon all property. The other taxes have of 
late been reduced to little or nothing. A perſon in affluent circum- 


ſtances pays but one or two ſhillings towards the repair of the high- 


roads. Poor- rates are quite unknown, as there are ſeldom any poor in 
the country; and a ſmall ſum has been laid up in the bank for the ſup- 


port of the poor if there ſhould be any; which ſtock yields annually 


about forty or forty- two dollars, and theſe are added to the capital. There 
is alſo a moderate tax of fix or ſeven ſhillings on every hundred pounds a 


man is worth, which he pays as an offering towards the public ſervice of 
* Twenticth of April, 1795. 
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vie ſtate, that he may remain undiſturbed in the enjoyment of bis pro- 
perty. —— ſux "_ from vnn Jews youu! de a 
happy country.“ I at ens 6 799117 

The Widlabiceon flows 3 hills, which are hi and one 
wick wood. A fine water · fall of about ſeven or cight feet, and as broad 
as the bed of the xivulet, ſupplits: Robertſon with more water. than 
would be required for turning many more mills. The banks of the rivu- 
let bear a wild and romantic appearance, and the brook, winding in the 
moſt beautiful meanders through the woods and. rocka. ſorms a grand, 
yet gloomy, proſpect, which catches and detains the eye, and diſpoſes 
the mind to penſive reflection. The various ſituations of this ſublunary 
life preſcnt to us the ſame objects in very different points of view. How 
different are the impreſſions I now feel, from the-pleaſing ſenſations with 
which memory and hope once enlivened my fancy —but 1 will depart, 
and be e that I _ not enhance, my nusfortunes by mag re- 
fleeions. 1 75 

From Roxborough we ee on te Speinginill Alter having left 
the: banks of the Schuylkill, we travelled through a tract of country in- 
terſected by a regularly alternate ſucceſſion of hills and vallies. We 
found here ſeveral badly watered meadows, which are capable of great 
improvements... The farms here ate very cloſe to one. another; all tho 
land is cultivated; very little wood is to be ſeen, at leaſt, without going 
to a diſtance. from the highway. As we proceed, the country becomes 
extremely beautiful. The corn- fields are now green; the leaves begin to 
ſprout forth, and the fruit - trees are covered with blofſoms ; all nature re- 
vives, her face glows with life and beauty ; and my temper has not yet 
attained ſo great a degree of apathy, as to render me inſenſible to the 
charms of this ſeaſon, which always e me with irreſiſtible power. 


5 be proportion between, on the one hand, what may he gained i in every fituation, 
with the diverſity of ſuch ſituations—and, on the other hand, what is to be paid for prblic 
proteſbion, with he! degree e ſecurity and comfort fuch' protection may give ;—which is 


the ſole and preciſe point upon which an eſtimation like that which « the Duke Here 
makes, —Trenflaters 1 


C 5 Yet 
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Verrthe uninterrupted and high-fencts'of/ dry wood greatly disſigure the 
hndſcape; arid prodiice wiedious ſumeneſs. Theſe might be'caſily're- 
placed by trees which endure the froſt, as thorns are ſuppoſed here (l 
- think-without any juſt ground) to be unſuitable to the climate. Some 
of the fields along the road are bordered with ago or cedar, but theſe 
experiments are rare; and, in general; the land is incloſed with double 
ſendes oß wood. The country is covered” with neat houſes, ſurrounded 
with painted railings; which indicate proſperity, without reminding us 
of thoſe European eſtates, which are either enriched by a * 1 
nn or ornamented with coſtly and elegant country- ſeats. ot 
Near 'Spritgrvill-weragain faw the Schuylkill. Sprimgmill enki of 
exxhtcen or twenty habitations, which lie cloſe to each other, and are 
moſtly either farms or mills; it is dituated in a valley, far more extenſive 
and ſpacious than any we have hitherto paſſed; and the ſoil is alſo ſu- 
perior. The greateſt part is graſs land, extending as far as the river: 
while the oppoſite bank, ſteep, woody, and even ſomewhat rocky, ſortns 
a'beautiful contraſt with: abe charming plains of Springmill. The proſ- 
pect up and down the river is extenſive, and ae en dy 
green meadows and dark mountains. 

95 Springmill is the place; where is ſituatèd the hag Ane Buns: 
sor in has travels, as being cultivated by a Frenchman, whoſe Kilt and 
Philofophy be highly praifes. - This Frenchman, of whoſe name Rriſſot 
gives only the initial; is. Mr. Lx AUX. His farm has been ſold on arcount 
of his inability to pay the ſecond inſtallment of the purchaſe- money. 
He now actually rents fifteen acres,” which he has converted into a vine- 
yard. But the preſent moment is by no means the time, in which vie- 
yards appcar to the greateſt advantage; the vine ſearcely begins to bud, 
and is almoſt without liſe. The ſoil is very good, and, as far as we were 
able to judge, well choſen, both on account of its ſunny ſituation and 
interior quality; and the cleanlineſs,” as well as fill, with which the 
ground is managed, i is yery, remarkable, No kitchen-garden can be.in 
better order; the vine-props are already fixed in the ground. The fifteen 
acres give employment to ſux labourers; whom Mr. Legaux procures 
f g ay without 
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without much trouble ; he pays them three ſhillings and nine pence, and 
provides them victuals. His dwelling is a ſmall ſtone cottage, one ſtory 
high, about twenty ſeet in breadth and ten feet. deep ; a very indifferent, 
dirty kitchen, ſeparated by a wainſcot. partition from a real alcove, which 
contains a miſerable bed, conſtitutes all the apartments of this cottage, 
In the ſmall room were jumbled together in one confuſed ' heap, books, 
furniture, papers, glaſſes, bottles, and philoſophical inſtruments, | The 
ſight of a man of liberal education teduced to ſuch penury, Excite 8 
painful ſenſation. % £2 Drin 

Mr.  Legaux was not. at home on our 24 N auen that 
he was in Philadelphia, as, no doubt, we were ſuſpected as unwelcome 
viſitors. He was, howeyer, at a neighbour's; and we had no ſooner left 
his houſe to remount our horſes, than we were called back, and he ha{- 
tened up to us. To an unſortunate man, reduced to ſuch a ſtate of re · 
tirement, the viſit of three ſtrangers is an occurrence not to be flight» 
ed. He knew that one of the three ſtrangers was a Frenchman, for I 
had left my card. The view of a countryman at ſo great a diſtance 
from our native land, is far more. pleaſing than that of any other perſon. 
It is ſo at leaſt to me, though; the pleaſing ſenſation I feel on ſuch occa- 
ſions, is frequently embittered by the thought, that at this unfortunate 
period of the revolution a Frenchman is ſometimes the very worſt com- 
pany which a Frenchman can meet. 

Mr. Legaux accoſted us with a — which apparently be- 
ſpoke content. His dreſs perſectly correſponded with the reſt of his 
eſtabliſnment. A long coarſe flannel waiſtcoat, black breeches, and 
ſtockings full of holes, and a dirty night-cap, formed his whole attire. 
He is a man of about fifty or fifty-five years of age; his eyes are very 
lively, and his whole phyſiognomy indicates cunning rather than goodneſs 
of heart. In the courſe of the ſhort converſation we had with him, he 
told us, that the cruel: and rigorous conduct of the perſon of whom he 
had bought the eſtate, which he poſſeſſed at the time of poor Briffot's 
viſit (this was his expreſſion), had compelled him to fell it again, and to 
rent the ſmall vineyard which he was now cultivating. He conſiders the 
21 C 2 ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of this enterprize as certain, and thinks that it will prove very 
lucrative to him. | He affured/ us that his wines are already very good. 
. though the oldeſt of wem had not yet been in the cellar more than two 
1 years. They are Megot vines; and one vine of the Cape of Good Hope, 
=_— for which he paid forty guineas; has already produced nearly two hun- 
dred layers. He faid'that his wine is of a peculiar flavour, yet more — 
the © vin de Grave 'than any other wind. He pays a rent of ſixty· ty 
dollars for. his fiftcen acres. . This is, in few words, the ſubſtance of 4 
we could learn concerning his plantation. On our aſking him why he 
ſettled in America nine years ſince? he acquainted us that he was an. 
advocate in the parliament of Meta, but left his fituation and his coun 
try to aſſiſt his friend, Mr. Fouruizx, in his ſunctions, as intendant of 
Guadaloupe, and that this intendant having been ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
mal - adminiſtration in the colonies, had exculpated himſelf by throwing 
all the blame on him, Legaux, whoſe purity of ſentiments had ever been 
equal to his zeal for his ungrateful friend. None of his expreſſions be- 
ſhoke that tranquillity and/peace/of mind, which a man might be ſup- 
poſed to enjoy who thus withdsaws from the world to lead a ſequeſtered 
hfe, and cultivate the ground. He even appeared diſſatisfied with every 
one; eſpecially with the Americans, of whom he repeated twenty times 
that we could never entertain too much fuſpicion. Although this mar. 
received us kindly, and fpoke many handſome things of my family as well 
as of myſelt, aſſuring mie chat he had heard a great deal about me pre- 
viouſly to my leaving France, yet I was difplcaſe@ with him, and he ex- 
cited. in me rather diſapprobation of what he termed his misfortunes, 
than compaſſion for his preſent ſituation, though my frame of mind was 
mach in favour of the latter. What 1 heard concerning him, on my 
return to Philadelphia, has confirmed me in my opinion. He is a worth» 
tels, ltigious mam, who, during the nine years he has reſided in America, 
has been engaged in upwards of two hundred law-ſuits, not one of whick 
he has gained. However ſtrong may be our prepoſſeſſion againſt America, 
it is highly improbable that juſtice ſhould ſo obſtinately be denied to a fo- 
reigner. On the contrary; it is much more likely that a man who has en- 
91 2 2 tered 
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tered or defended two hundred actions, muſt have been actuated ſolely by 
a litigious diſpoſition, and that none of his claims were well grounded; 
eſpecially if he himſelf conducted the ſuit, which is extremely probable, as 
he was formerly a lawyer; Mr. Legaux's reputation at Philadelphia is not 
of the beſt complexion, and I verily believe that if an enquiry were made 
into the affairs of Guudaloupe, the reſult would not prove favourable to 
this ſage; this philanthropiſt, this philoſopher, (on whom poor Briſſot paſſes 
fo high an eulogium,) who eannot ſive in 1 with his neighbours, but 
quarrels with every one about him. 

We leſt the Schuylkilf by Springmill, to ftrike to the ſhorteſt road to 
Norris Town: the land is of the ſame deſcription. with that which we 
had juſt paſſed. On the road from Roxborough to Norris Town we had 
now and then a view of the river, and at times alſo of a more (diſtant range 
of ſmall hills, riſing in the form of an amphitheatre ; this is a ne, of 
the Valley- lilli, which form a part of the Blue Mountains. 
Norris Town is the chief town of the county of Montgomery, about 
ſcven miles from Philadelphia. This chief rown of the county conſiſts of 
ten buildings, in one of which the ſeſſions are held; in another the judges 
retide'when they come to hold the aſſizes; a third is the county jail ; three 
others are inns ; the reſt are farm houſes, ſhops, or habitations of labour- 
ers. Alt the houſes are ſtrongly built of Kone: Norris Town, ſituated 
on an eminence; about a quarter of a mile from the Schuylkill, en- 
joys a grand and very extenſive proſpect; and: forms itſelf, even viewed 
at a diſtance, a very ſtriking and eonſpicuous object. The quarters 
ſeſſions are held here regularly, but the eircuit-courts only once a year, 
and at times only every two or three years, when there are no cauſes; 
The jail was built about two or three years. ago, after that of Phila- 
delphia. But, thanks to the penal code of Pennſylvania, it is ſeldom 
inhabited by any other perſon than the keeper. When we viſited it, a 
Frenchman was; confined there on ſtrong ſuſpicion of having forged a 
bank note: he is to remain in this. priſon until the next quarter-ſeſfions, 
when he will be either acquitted or removed to Philadelphia, unleſs the 
circuit ſhould: happen to be held in that town. The priſon-gate was 


. Open, 
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open, and the priſoner might have effected his eſrape without any dith- 
culty, had he been the leaſt inclined to do ſo. But he did not eſcape, 
either from a reliance on his innocence, which I wiſh may be the caſe, 
or from the rilk of being taken again. It is no eaſy matter to diſcover 
the neceſſity, nay, the utility of ſuch confidence as this, Which is more 
nearly allied to indolence than humanity. 1t is juſt as difficult to aflign 
a reaſon why a Frenchman, who is a villain, or at leaſt a man of fo bad 
2 character as this priſoner, ho in France would have attempted twenty 
times to eſcape from priſon, yet remains quietly in Norris Town, where 
the doors ftand open to him. Pretenders to philoſophy; and Briſſot for 
one, will ſay, that the certitude of 'irapartial juſtice being adminiſtered 
to him, retains the priſoner more effectually in his priſon than fetters ; 
that in a republic every one conſiders himfelf as the guardian of the law, 
even againſt himſelf, &c. All this may ſatisfy thoſe who are contented 
with words, but is not ſufficient to explain this extraordinary fat to him 
who prefers ſound argument to unphiloſophical jargon, It may perhaps 
beſt be accounted for from the circumſtance that this man would find it 
impoſſible to ſubſiſt any where elle but in priſon. | | 5 
T be ſoil about Norris Town is very good, which is here ſomewhat more 
the object of culture than near Roxborough, yet is not even produced here 
in great quantity. The ſyſtem of agriculture is much the ſame, and the 
average produce nearly the ſame, perhaps ſomewhat greater. The beſt fand 
is worth from forty-eight to fifty-two dollars; the inferior fort from 
twenty-ſix to thirty. Labour is cheaper here than at Roxborough and 
Springmill. The price of "proviſions is lower than in Philadelphia, 
though not muck; there being no nearer market than that town, all 
the produce of this country is carried thither. Beef is ſold at, from fix 


to ſeven pence a pound, bacon at one ſhilling a pound, and flour five 
one-half dollars the hundred weight. 


The county- rates of Montgomery amount to no more than about 
three ſhillings for every hundred | pounds, and one ſhilling towards the re- 
pairs of the roads ; thus a per centage of four ſhillings on all taxable pro- 

party is the total amount A the public taxes, Poor-rates are ſeldom ne- 


ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, though this place is not poſſeſſed of the ſame reſource of a fund, 
cſtabliſhed for-that purpoſe, as Roxborough. There are at preſent no 
paupers here; and when there are, @ rate of one ſhilling is fully ſufficient 
for their maintenance. Each pauper is boarded in ſome ſamily or other, 
and his board and lodging are paid for by the pariſh. It is the duty of 
the overſeers to take care that the pauper be well treated, and that the 
pariſh, be not impoſed upon by improper charges. All the poor conſiſt of 

The canal, intended to join the Schuylkill with the Delaware, begins 
at Norris Town, and half a mile of it on this fide is completely finiſhed, 
Its bed, which was parallel to the river, is about eighteen or twenty feet 
in breadth, and three feet deep. The canal is opened about three miles 
farther, Here marble rocks are to be cut through, which flope down to 
the river. This is a laborious, as well as very expenſive, undertaking z 
as every cubic: toiſe of rough ſtone coſts nine ſhillings, and fifty work- 
men only are employed in this work. The canal, when finiſhed, will 
be of great advantage to Philadelphia; but when will it be finiſhed'! - Is 
is begun near the town on a very bad plan; in ſome places it is illed-up 
with ſand that has been waſhed together to the height of ten fett, which 
can never keep water. It is reported, that Mr. Warsox, an Engliſh en- 
gincer, who fuperintends the conſtruction of this canal, very particularly 
recommended that it might be dug on the oppoſite bank of the. Schuyl- 
Kill, as it would be much more ſolid there; but as it Was much to the 
intereſt of the directors of the company, that the canal ſhould /paſs 
through their eſtates, they were deaf to every other propoſal, and the 
canal is now executed on the moſt difficult and moſt circuitous plan, 
with little proſpect of ſucceis. The money for. conſtructing the canal; 
began already to fall ſhort of che ſum required, and ſeveral fubſcribers 
kept back their ſubſcriptions beyond the limited time of payment, even 
at the hazard of forfeiting the ſum already paid, as well as all clamms to 
the advantages reſulting from the completion of the canal, rather than 
they would incur the riſk of finking a further fam, when the legiſlative 
power, appriſed of the obſtacles which obſtructed the completion of the 

| work, 
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work, granted a lottery to raiſe a ſum of four hundred thouſand dollars, 
intended for the execution of all practicable plans of inland navigation, 
one hundred and thirty-three thouſand dollars of which ate to be appro- 
priated to the completion of the Schuylkill canal. If the meaſure of a 
ſtate lottery can ever be juſtiſied by the vaſt utility of the object to which 
the money it produces is applied, it oertainly is ſo in the preſent inſtance. 
But among a corrupt people, crimes and vices are generally encreaſed by 
the inſtitution of a lottery ; and can the legiſlature of Pennſytvania flatter 
itſelf, that it will not conſiderably add to the corruption and immorality 
of the inhabitants by an eſtabliſhment ſo extremely dangerous, _ of 
UU— —— — —— amet 4 

Alter having viewed the canal, as far as it is at preſent” finiftied, we 
vilited" the quarries which yield the marble, of which nearly all the 
chimney-picccs in Philadelphia, as well as the ornaments of many ſtreet- 
doors; Reps before the houſes, and windows are formed. This marble is 
black. and white; and very hard. It is found in great abundance in the 
Quarries,/ which have hitherto only been opened in theſe places, and not 
tw any greatextent. ft is, however, true, that we ſaw the principal quarry 


only, and that many others have been opened in the neighbourhood 


We were even told of a quarry where the marble is all White, but it was 
at too great a diſtance to be viſited by us. That which we ſaw is in the 


diſtrict of Plymouth, where there is alſo a mill with two ſaws for cutting 


marble, which hes on the rivulet Plymouth. The mill contains nothing 
worthy of notice, but its fituation is extremely pictureſque and pleaſant. 
The whole tract of country ſrom Norris Town to within one or two 
miles from Roxberough, i is covered with lime · ſtone, more or leſs perſect. 
The ſtrata are moſtly inclined, forming an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and in ſome places interſperſed with hard quarry- ſtone, and even with 
flints.. We ſound in the road a great quantity of hard ſtone; a quarry, 
of variety cf e granite - ſtones, Which contain about three or four 
cubic feet, ſeem to be waſhed as by the water. Between Roxborough 
and Philadelphia granite is again found, and the earth is covered with 
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Me are again in the ſame inn, at which we put up before. The land- 
lord is making a well, and the ground, where they are digging it, being 
very logſe, he lines it with a large wooden cylinder, five feet in diameter, 
and withig the cylinder conſtructs a wall cighteen inches thick. 


May the Gt, 1795. 


From Norris Town to Trap the country is much varied, very hilly, 
highly cultivated, with little wood-land, many orchards and meadows, 
water in abundance, brooks, ſprings, and creeks of every ſize; two of 
the latter, which are by no means ſmall, we forded, namely, the Shipack, 
eleven miles from Norris Town, and the Pachiomming, two miles far- 
ther on; they were both ſomewhat deep. The roads are very bad, and no 
attempts arc made to repair them; we cannot, therefore, be furprizcd at 
hearing, that ſo many ſtagc-coaches are overturned. 

Trap is a village i in the diſtrict of Providence, which is the largeſt and 
moſt affluent in the whole county. The ſoil, which is very good, is 
cultivated in the ſame manner as in other places; more land lies in graſs 
here, than we have ſeen any where ſince we left Philadelphia. There 
are four different churches in this diſtrict, wheee, as in all the other lates, 
the miniſter is paid by thoſe only who belong to his ſe. The ſpeakers 
among the people called Quakers are the only ones who preach gratis. 
The manger of paying for. divine ſervice is the ſame as in 
people pay tor their ſeats in the church. C 

The proviſion produced in the diſtrict of Providence + is ſold in — 
market of Philadelphia. The taxes in this diſtrict, as well as in the 
county, amount to about eighteen pence for every hundred pounds of 
taxable property, with the exception of the poor- rates. The poor ate 
rather numerous in this diſtrict, and fix hundred and forty dollars are 
raiſed yearly for their ſupport. The common price of labour is three 
ſhillings and ſix- pence a day, with board ; and the price.gf.land fluctuates 
between thirty-two and forty-ſev en dollars per acre, in proportion to the 
Ante « of its incloſures, cultivation, and buildings. Bread miade of rye or 
5 D Indian 
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Indian corn is the common ſood of the labourer, who, in addition to 
this, has meat three times a day. . 

WMe arrived at Trap, and intended to dine at Pottſgrove; but we were 
under the neceſſity of returning by the ſame road we had come. The 
ſervant, who ſhould have joined us an hour before, did not arrive; and as 
we knew this delay muſt have been occaſioned by ſome accident, we 
were determined to learn what it was. We met him about a mile from 

8 Trap, leading both his horſes by the bridle, but without the baggage, 
* which had fallen off four miles farther back, and our poor Joſeph being 
unable to procure any aſſiſtance, and ſuppoſing that we ſhould be uncaſy 
on his account, had left it in the care of a woman, and had proceeded 
thus far to inform us of his misfortunc. We therefore returned the other 
four miles, and placed the baggage again on the horſe, but in ſo indiffe- 
rent a manner, that after we had travelled two miles, it was again hkely 
to fall off. Mr. Guillemard, taking every thing into conſideration, con- 
vinced us; that the horſe was too heavily, as well as unſkilfully laden; 
and we therefore refoirec to procure a waggon, to convey our baggage 
to the inn. 
During our — at the inn, to which we returned, we learned, in the 
eourſe of converſation with a ſurgeon; that the number of gentlemen of 
his profeſſion is pretty conſiderable in this diſtri; that one is to be met 
with every ſix or ſeven miles; that their fee for a viſit at the diſtance of 
two miles, is one ſhilling, and every additional mile adds one ſhilling more, 
beſides the charge for medicines; that inoculation of children for the ſmall- 
| pox is very common; that the fee for this operation amounts to two dol- 
lars; that the moſt a. phyſician of known abilities can make, in this part 
of the country, is one thouſand three hundred dollars a year, but that 
very few make ſo much, in conſequence of which, all medical men, with 
few exceptions, follow ſome other employment beſides their proſei- 
fon, and become either e. or 7 to increaſe their in- 
come. 


due. the inn, at hich we put up, was not that which had been 
pointed. 
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pointed out to us, and was, in fact, no better than a ſmall, miſerable ale- 
houſe lately opened; yet we met with very good accommodation. We 
had tea and coffec for breakfaſt ; bacon, tongue, and eggs for dinner, and 
every thing tolerably clean. Whilſt we were contriving the means of 
ſending our baggage to Reading, the ſtage-coach happened to paſs, and 
took charge of it: we then continued our journey to Pottſgrove. 

The road thither is exactly of the ſame deſcription with that between 
Norris Town and Trap. The ground where it conſiſts of ſand, is good, 
but extremely bad where the foil is rich, having been entirely ſoaked 
through by the rain, which fell the day before yeſterday ; the ſoil con- 
ſts, in general, of a ferruginous carth, particularly near Pottſgrove. 
The landſcape is beautiful along this road, abounding with a great variety 
of fine views, wonderfully enlivened by the verdure of the corn-fields 
and meadows. We paſſed through ſome parts of the country, where the 
graſs was fine, ſtrong, and thick, in ſhort, as good as it could poflibly be. 
If agriculture were better underſtood in theſe parts; if the fields were 
well mowed and well fenced; and if ſome trees had been left ſtanding in 
the middle or on the borders of the meadows, the moſt beautiful parts 
of Europe could not be more pleaſing. But theſe eternal fences of 
dead wood, theſe dry maize-ftubbles of laſt year, theſe decayed trees, 
which are left ſtanding until they arc rotten, and the abſolute want of 
verdant trees in the corn-fields and meadows, greatly impair the beauty 
of the landſcape, but without being able entirely to deſtroy its variety 
and charms. 

The country about Pottſgrove is ſtill more pleaſant; the plain, in 
which this ſmall market-town is ſituate, is more extenſive than any we 
have hitherto ſeen, and, at the ſame time, is in the higheſt degree of cyl- 
tivation. The forefi-mountains, which are in ſight: on the left and in 
the front, form beautiful borders to this landicape. Fe 

In the neighbourhood. of Pottſgrove we again diſcovered the Schugl- 
kill, which we had left near Norris Town: Along its whole courſe its 
banks are delightful, and all the land, through which it paſſes, is good. I 
| D2 do 
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do not know a finer river in point of water and views. If European taſte 
and magnificence adorned the banks of the Schuylkill with country- 
ſeats, it would not be excelled either by the Seine or the Thames. 

Pottſgrove is a market town, and originally laid out by a quaker- fa- 
ally; of the name of Porr. About forty years ago they purchaſed land 
of the ſtate at a very low price, and fold it afterwards at a conſiderable 
- profit, according as it was more or lefs ſought after. It is now worth 
thirty dollars in the town, and from thirty to thirty- ſeven in the adja- 
cent country. The family of Pott have eſtabliſhed conſiderable iron 
forges, and by means of theſe much increaſed the fortune, which they 
acquired by the ſale of the lands. They are generally ſuppoſed to be 
very rich. Pottfgrove oonſiſts at preſerit of about thirty well built 
Houſes, and belongs to the diſtrict of Douglas, which forms a part of the 
county of Montgomery. The poor rates are very inconſiderable, and all 
neceſfaries of life are cheaper her- by nearly half than at Philadelphia. 

As I alighted from my horſe, I diſcovered a Frenchman, among the 
ſeveral perſons who were ſtanding at the door of the inn, by a certain 
charaReriſtic deportment, which is eaſily diſcernible in individuals of all 
nations, but more particularly ſo in a Frenchman. An' involuntary move- 
ment, ſome natural feeling, drew me towards him. His name is Grx- 
BIER; he is a nephew of the celebrated advocate of Paris, by whom he 
was brought up, and the ſon of a famous advocate at Rennes, of whom 
he has received no intelligence during theſe laſt ten months. In St. 
Domingo, where he reſided formerly as a merchant, he married a Creole, 
a friend and ſchool companion of Madame de MoxTvLt, with whom 
he lives in one of the houſes of this borough. 

It is impoſſible to meet with a Frenchman in theſe times, without being 
called upon to liſten to the hiſtory of his loſſes, his misfortunes, and to his 
reſentments naturally reſulting from them. Mr. Gerbier's account of his 
"misfortunes, however, was very ſhort, though they appear to me very 
great. As to his reſentment, he expreſſed himſelf on this point as a 
man of ſenſe, who wiſhes not to entertain any. He ſeemed melan- 


choly 
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choly and dejected, yet poſſeſſing a ſtron g mind. Misfortunes, borne with 
patience and reſignation, are ever ſure to excite compaſſion : I heartily 
ſympathiſe in thoſe, which have fallen to his lot. He poſſeſſes a ſmall por- 
tion of land in Aſylum, whither he intends to remove, as ſoon as his wife 
has recovered from her lying-in. He ſpoke with much praiſe of M. de BLA- 
cos, of the excellent Mr. KEATIN e, of M. De MonTULzZ, and of Du 
PeTiT THovans. He appeared to me a mild and worthy man, but rather 
too much depreſſed by misfortune; for, at his age, and with his abilities, 
he might find numerous reſources in this country. After he had left me, 
he received a letter from his mother, a lady turned of ſeventy. She in- 
formed him, that ſhe and his father were both well ; that they had fortu- 
nately eſcaped the dreadful guillotine, the droWnings and ſhootings, 
which would ever diſgrace the French revolution; that they could not 
fend him any money at that time, but that they would pay any ſum, for 
which he choſe to draw on them. This wiſe and ſenſible letter was 
written, however, in'the language of liberty. The poor young man was 
happy to perceive, that I participated in his joy; and yet this glimpſe of 
ſun-ſhine was not able to diſperſe the profound melancholy which cloud- 
ed his mind. I muſt obſerve, that Mr. Gerbier's mother, in the deſcrip- 
tion which ſhe gave of the ſituation of France, ſpoke of great diſtreſs, 
and eſpecially of the depreciation of aſſignats, which was ſo great, 
that a fowl'coſt two hundred hvres in paper money, and three livres in 
ſpecie. 

The inn at Pottſgrove is very, good; it is kept by a German. The in- 
habitants of this borough are moſtly Germans. Here we found the ſtage- 
coach, by which we had ſent our - luggage ; but the letter-caſe, which 
contained Mr, Guillemard's money, had been left behind in Trap. En- 
deavouring to think of every thing, my travelling companion thinks, 
in fact, of nothing, Thus we are obliged to ſend back to Trap, to fetch 
the letter-caſe, even if it be not Roſen a 8 Which we ſnall learn to- 
morrow at Reading. 


On 
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won Jon gs, FIT On Thurſday, the 7th, | 
. ſtopped r he White Horſe, four miles from Pottſgrove. This 


inn is kept by a Frenchman, a native of Lorrain, who has married an 
American woman, the daughter of a native of Avignon, by a woman 
from Franche-Comté. The whole family ſpeak bad Engliſh and bad 
Exench, but probably good German. They pay a rent of eighty-ſix dol- 
da for fifty acres of land and the houſe ; their owner lives very near, 
and keeps a ſhop. The houſe and the land, which is of very good qua- 
Tity, would have been worth ſixty dollars more, had it been let to a pri- 
vate family. But the c ſhopkeeper had very juſtly calculated, that a good 
tavern ſo near his houſe was of more value to him than ſixty dollars, and 
that a well frequented inn could not but procure cuſtomers to his ſhop, 
from whom he would be likely to derive u far excecding the 
ſum which he thus ſacrificed. 
The good people of the inn enquired with much eagerneſs for news 
from France. My friend told them, that it would be obliged to ſuſtain 
another and more dreadful campaign. How! a ſtill more dreadful one 
than the preceding campaign,” they exclaimed, * innen the 
Engliſh were beaten laſt year? There are many other enemies,” re- 
plied my friend, © Ruffians, Auſtrians.” Aye, aye,” ſaid the good 
people, © all thoſe who do not like liberty; but the French will never- 
theleſs triumph, if it pleaſe God, over all the ſ- . Theſe are the 
ſentiments, and ſuch is the language of moſt Americans; and indeed 
"this muſt be the opinion of all, who are not acquainted with the crimes 
attending our revolution; and even they who are fo, very juſtly im- 
pute them to the various factions, and carefully diſtinguiſh and ſepa- 
Tate them from the cauſe of liberty. The principles and condu of the 
coaleſced powers are treated with the ſame degree of indignation as thoſe 
of the terroriſts. The leſs informed claſs of men conſider the matter in 
this light, and, in fact, in this light it ſhould be conſidered by all, who are 
able to lay aſide for a moment their grief and their misfortunes, and to 
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contemplate the true nature of the caſe with a calm, unbiaſſed mind. 
Liberty is now ſtruggling with deſpotiſm. If the cauſe of liberty prove” | 
triumphant, it will be able to organize itſelf, and to acute regularitiind * 
order; it will ceaſe to be anarchy, and hecome true national freedom 


If deſpotiſm triumph, it will organize itſelf for no other Pipers but to 
enſlave the world. 


The ſituation of this borough, and likewiſe of at RON daes on — 
road from Pottſgrove to Reading, is delightful. Indeed the country 
pears to become more lively and populous, the nearer we approach the 
latter town. Corn and ſaw mills are numerous here; and there are 
many creeks with ftrong currents, which turn the wheels of ſome iron - 
forges. The mountains, which riſe on the banks the Schuylkill, and 
ſeparate Reading from the other part of the county, begin to form a 
ridge, which at firſt ſtretches along under the name of Oley Hills, and 
afterwards takes that of Lehi-hill. Thoſe marks of the increaſing im- 
provement of the country, which are obſervable as far as Bethlem and 
the Delaware, are alſo pereeivable here. Log-houlſes, conſtructed of 
trunks of trees, laid one upon another, the interſtices of which are filled 
up with clay, are ſeen no longer, having been replaced by framed houſes, 
conſiſting however of balks, properly hewn and ſhaped, and covered with 
boards; and even buildings of a ſtill better conſtruction are already to be 
ſeen in ſome parts. They now build only with ſtone and brick, and no 
woodland remains to be converted into arable ground. The wood that 
is ſtanding is left for conſumption. Oak ſells at three dollars and- half, 
and hickory at four dollars and half a fathom: A few miles from 
Reading the price of land is from twenty-five to thirty dollars, if covered 
with wood; and from one hundred and ten to one hundred and thirty 
dollars if grafs-land, Day labourers receive three ſhillings, ee and 
maſons four ſhillings a day. 

We overtook the ſtage-coach again at the White Horſe, whey the 
paſſengers breakfaſted. It appears ſomewhat ſtrange to Europeans, to ſee 
the coachman cat at the ſame table with the paſſengers; but it would 
ſcem equally ſtrange to Americans, to ſec the coachman eating by himſelf. 

It. 
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It is futile to argue, againſt the-cuſtonii8of a county; we mult ſubmit. 
Equality, pretended equality, which widely differs from true freedom, 
is os founda og this cuſtora, which, in fact, injures nobody ; it is 
for the fame. rcaſon, that the ſervants, who wait at dinner or breakfaſt, 
are ſeated, except while. they are ſerving you, and that the landlord at- 
tends you with his hat on his head. A man may be allowed to diſlike this 
cuſtom, without poſſeſſing any extravagant ſhare of weak pride. An 
unfſſkeeper, a ſhoe-maker, a taylor, are naturally at liberty to wait on 
people, or to let it alone; but if they chooſe to wait on others, they 
ſhould keep at a proper diſtance, and obſerve the reſpect, which becomes 
their ſituation. It muſt be obſerved, however, that many an inn-keeper 
in America is a captgjn or à major; nay, I have ſeen drivers of ſtage- 
coaches, who were colonels: fuch things arc very common in America, 
There is much greater propriety in the cuſtom that prevails in Eng- 
land, where the tradeſman is treated with politeneſs and reſpoRt by his 
employers, whulſt he, in return, obſerves the due decorum of his ſitu- 
ation, without meanly ſacrificing that noble principle of liberty, which 
every Engliſhman cheriſhes with conſcious pride: it will ſoon be the 
NI in France. : 
Reading, the chief town of the county of Berks, which contains 
hows thirty thouſand inhabitants, is ſituate on the banks of the Schuyl- 
Kill. The building of the firit houſes commenced in-1752. The fa- 
mily of Penn repurchaſed the land, which they had originally diſpoſed 
of, for the purpoſe of building on this ſpot the chief town of the 
county. It conſiſts at preſent of about five hundred houſes; a few 
of thoſe which were firſt built are ſtill ſtanding; they are log- 
houſes, and the interitices between the trunks of the trees are filled up 
with ſtone or plaſter. In conſequence of the ſlight manner in which 
they were finiſhed, ſeveral of them have tumbled down; vanity has 
pulled down others; but all thoſc built within theſe few laſt years are 
of ſtone or brick, and have a neat appearance. The town is improving 
in point of buildings; the ſtreets are broad and ſtraight, and the foot- 
paths are ſhaded by trecs, planted in front of the houſes. 

| - Little 
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This town has little or no trade, and ſcarcely any manufactures. There 
1s one, at which a confiderable number of coarſe hats are fabricated of 
wool, procured from Philadelphia, to which place ths hats are ſent ſor 
fale ; with a few tan-yards, which prepare leather for the conſumption of 
the town and neighbouring country. The population of Reading is eſ- 
timated at about two thouſand five hundred ſouls, confiſting chiefly of 
lawyers and inn-keepers. Some new houſes were built in the courſe of 
laſt year ; but no increaſe of the number of inhabitants has been obſerved 
for ſeveral years. They are all either Germans, or of Germaa deſcent 
great numbers of the inhabitants of the town and neighbouring coun» 
try do not underſtand a word of Engliſh, and yet all the public acts, 
and all the judicial proceedings are drawn up and onducted in the Eng · 
liſh language. Hence it often happens, in the courſe of law-ſuits, that 
the judges underſtand no German, and the parties, witneſſes, and 
jurymen, no Engliſh, which renders the conſtant attendance of in- 
terpreters neceſſary, to repeat to the judges the depoſition of the wit- 
neſſes, and to the j jurymen the ſumming- up of the judges. The ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice is therefore extremely imperfect. Many law- 
ſuits, however, having no other object than to ſatisfy the hatred and 
paſſion of the moment, by dragging an adverſary before the judge, 
both parties are frequently ſatisfied with the fentence, of whatever 
complexion it may be. How many differences might be ſettled on 
amicable terms, but for this revengeful diſpoſition to procced to <xtre- 
mities, which prevails in all countries, and enſures to lawyers a certain 
ſubſiſtence ; or rather how many law- ſuits might be accommodated, 
but for the great number of lawyers and courts of juſtice ! Law-ſuits 
are very frequent in Reading, and originate chiefly in debts, quarrels, 
and aſſaults, 

There is a printer in Reading, who publiſhes a German gazette 
weekly; the price is a dollar a year. The ſale extends as far as Pittſ- 
burg, and does not exceed one thouſand one hundred copies. Every 
one here, as well as in all other parts of America, takes an intereſt in 
Nate affairs, is extremely eager to learn the news of the day, and diſ- 
eulſſes politics as well as he is able. 
E There 
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There are three churches in Reading: one for the people called 
Quakers, another ſor Roman Catholics, and the third for Lutherans. 
The two laſt art much frequented: by Germans, in whoſe native lau- 
guage - the ſermons are delivered. Every one pays for the ſupport 
of that form of worſhip, Which he has choſen for himſelf, fre- 
quently without attending it, which is to his taſte, to which he is 
aceuſtomed, or which ſome whim or other moves him to prefer. 
Genetally ſpeaking, few men go to church, at leaſt. few of the 
firſt claſs. Religious worſhip is left chiefly to the women, who, 
forming the leaſt buſy claſs of mankind, are the moſt aſſiduous fre- 
quenters of the theatres and the churches. The Lutheran church 
is much reſorted ton the morning, and the Roman Catholic ſer- 
vice in the evening. The miniſters, who are paid by ſubſcription; 
receive about four hundred dollars per annum. Being without political 
importance, and confined to their eccleſiaſtical functions, they are reli- 
gious, humane, and tolerant. If their conduct ere otherwiſe, their 
pariſhioners would change them juſt as readily as withdraw their em- 
ployment from a ſhoe-maker, who ſhould make bad ſhoes. They live 
n perfect harmony with one another. The ſermons delivered in the 
different churches are chiefly of a moral caſt. Lutherans, Roman Ca- 
tholics, and Quakers intermarry with each other, Mr. READ, the 
gentleman to whom we had a letter of introduction, has ten children, 
two of whom only have been baptized; the reſt- are left to chooſe 
their religion for themſelves, if my think proper, when, they a arrive 
at years of diſcretion. 

The fortunes of thoſe, who are ee people of property in 
Reading, are in general moderate. An income of eighteen hun- 
dred or two thouſand dollars a year is deemed large; and at leaſt a 
part of ſuch incomes is always earned by ſome uſeful employment. 
Here are indeed ſome gentlemen poſſeſſed of large property, but then 
this has been generally obtained by commerce, or elſe accumulated in 
the town itſelf by diſhononrable means, namely, by buying up, at a 
low price, demands againſt poor ſmall proprietors, and driving them 
_m their poſſeſſions by judicial proceedings The pumber of people, 
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who have made fortunes in this manner, is not great; yet there cer- 
tainly are about three of them in the towu, who poſſeſs capitals amount - 
ing to two hundred and fifty or three hundred thouſand dollars. 
The ſentiments of the inhabitants of this town and the neighbouring 
country are very good, and breathe a warm attachment to the federal 
government. There is no democratic ſociety. Reading ſent about 
eighty volunteers on the expedition againſt Pittſburg, forty of whom 
were equipped to ſerve as cavalry. They all belonged to rich families, 
and were engaged in buſineſs ; but either their own zeal, or the influ- 
ence of thcir relations, impelled them to devote themſelves to the pub- 
lic good. In conſequence of this public ſpirit, a ſociety: has been 
formed at Reading, called the FIRE SociEr v,“ the members of which 
enter into an obligation to keep at their common expence two fire en- 
gines, and each at his own expence two buckets, a baſket, and a ſack, 
and to attend at the firſt alarm of fire. This ſociety, which reſembles 
that of Philadelphia, and many others of the ſame deſcription, which 
are very common all over America, ſpares goverument an expence, 
which otherwiſe it would be obliged to incur, and enſures a more ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance to ſufferers, than any public inſtitution could poſſibly afford; 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that this ſociety originated from the perſonal 
intereſt of every individual member or ſubſcriber :- be it ſo; for what 
elſe is public ſpirit, but private intereſt properly underſtood ?. _ + + / 
Some public buildings, ſuch as a large houſe for the different officers 
of the county, and the archives, a priſon, and a ſeſſions houſe, have been 
very lately built at the expence of the county. The taxes are very 
ſmall. Of three lawyers, with whom we paſſed the greateſt part of 
our time at Reading, not one could inform me of the exact total amount 
of the taxes, but they all agreed, that they are very inconſiderable, or 
next to nothing. The county-taxes and poor-rates, taken all together, 
may perhaps amount to about ſixpence in the pound, or a fortieth part 
of the yearly income. On particular occaſions, or when public build- 


* The eſtabliſhment of a company for inſurance from loſs by fire, may be expeRtcd 
to follow next, in the progreſs of improvements at Reading. Tramſlator. 
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ings are to be „ tbey are doubtleſs higher, but never ſo high as 
to take from a rich man more than twelve dollars a year. : 
There are weekly two market days in Reading, and the market is 
well ſupplied with proviſion. In ſuch diſtricts as lie near the market, 
the price of building-ground, two hundred feet in depth, is twenty- 
five dollars per foot; in leſs. populous parts of the town only ten dol- 
lars. The rent for large convenient houſes, at ſome diſtance from the 
town, amounts to one hundred and fifty dollars. The price of land is 
about twenty-two dollars an acre, and near the town from thirty-two 
to thirty-fix dollars. Meadows near the town coſt one hundred and 
fifty dollars. A great number of them belong to the family of Penn 
in right of purchaſe ; for it is well known, that all lands and teue- 
ments, which this family held in fee, were redeemed by the ſtate, on 
granting indemnification more or leſs adequate to their value. 

The Schuylkill does not flow through the town, but at a diſtance of 
| about five thouſand paces. A project is formed. for extending the town 
to the bank of the river, and it will certainly be carried into effect, as 
foon as the canal, which is to join the Schuylkill with the Suſquehan- 
nah, ſhall be finiſhed, a part of which is already completed. Reading 
will then become a conſiderable ſtaple for inland traffic. A tolerably ex- 
tenſive corn-trade is already carried on here. In winter, when the na- 
vigation is obſtructed by ice, the neighbouring farmers, who happen to 
de in want of money, bring their corn to town. The wealthy inhabi- 
tants buy it at a low price, lay it up in granaries, and ſend it to Phila- 
delphia as ſoon as the river is navigable, as it is, in general, for veſ- 
ſels of one hundred or two hundred tons burthen, except when it is 
frozen. 

The banks of the SchuyIkill are exquiſitely beautiful near Reading, 
indeed more ſo than in any other part of its courſe. On the ſide oppoſite 
to the town ariſes a range of richly cultivated hills, covered with as 
many houſes as can be expected in this country. Beyond theſe heights 
are mountains of more conſiderable elevation : and beyond theſe are 
ſeen the lofty ſummits of the Blue Mountains. The whole form a 

proſpect 
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proſpect at once pleaſing and ſublime, A great number of brooks run 
into the Schuylkill, and turn many paper, ſaw, plaſter, and oil-mills in 
the vicinity of Reading, The inhabitants of the town are temperate, 
induſtrious and prudent people. A tradeſman elears as much money 
in a few years, as enables him to buy a plantation in the back coun- 
try, where he either ſettles himſelf, or ſends one of his children, Per- 
ſons who quit Reading and its vicinity generally retire to the country 
around Sunbury and Northumberland. Some poor Germans from time 
to time arrive here from Europe, get rich, purchaſe a plantation, and 
retire. 

They marry here very young. Few women remain unmarried 3 
yond the age of twenty years: and marriages are very fruitful. The 
mortality among children is, upon an average, much leſs here than 
in Philadelphia. The country is healthful. Perſons grey with age are 
numerous, and epidemical diſeaſes rarely break out. Living is cheaper 
here, by one half, than in Philadelphia. 

We had letters to Meſſrs. Read and BRIDLE, and cannot ſpeak with 
ſufficient praiſe of the handſome reception we experienced from theſe 
gentlemen. They anſwered all our queſtions with a degree of patience - 
as obliging on their part, as it was advantageous to us. The day we 
ſtopped at Reading was ſpent at Mr. Bridle's, where we found Mr. 
Read, Judge Rusn, brother to Doctor Rusm of Philadelphia, and Pre- 
ſident of the diſtrict, General Rover, who, during the laſt war, ſerved 
conſtantly under La Fa RET TR, and holds now the place of Regiſtrar, 
Mr. Ecx azD, an actuary, and Mr. Evans, who is a lawyer as well as 
Meſſrs. Read and Bridle. The converſation was pleaſant enough. 
conſtantly turned upou the political fituation of Europe, of which every 
one will talk, and which is rightly underftood by none. But it is the 
topic of the day, to the diſcuſſion of which we muſt ſubmit. Excel- 
lent principles of government, a warm attachment to France, abhor- 
rence of the crimes which have been committed, and fervent wiſhes 
for her welfare, formed the prominent features of the converſation. 
Several very acute and judicious obſeryations on the ſubje& of England 

were 
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were made, which did not beſpeak great partiality for that country. 
The gentlemen ſpoke with enthuſiaſm of WAs HNGrox, with gratitude 
and eſteem of La Fayette, and, in ſhort, diſplayed the moſt laudable 
feelings. During a walk we met ſome ladies, who, to judge from the 
manner in which their attendants conducted themſelves, muſt be of 
very little importance in ſociety. Mr. Bridle, who, without ſaying 
a word, gave us tea in the evening, ſeemed ſcarcely to have caten his 
dinner. wits 

The civility of our friends in Reba was not confined to a kind re- 
ception; they alſo offered us letters to gentlemen at Lancaſter, and in 
other places on our road, which, though we were already provided with 
a tolerable number, we accepted with the ſame ſatisfaction as they were 
offered. 

One of theſe letters procured me an introduction into the farm of 
Angelico. I was defirous of being more accurately acquainted with 
the ſtate of agriculture and huſbandry about Reading, which, in Phila- 
delphia, had been pointed out to me as the moſt perfect in all Pennſyl- 
vania, and I therefore wiſhed to converſe with one of the beſt informed 
farmers; Mr. Evans had been named to me as ſuch. He ſuperintends 
and manages the farm of Angelico for Mr. Nicholsox in Philadelphia, 
who bought it three years ago of Governor MirrLIN. This farm, 
which lies three miles from Reading on the way to Lancaſter, con- 
fiſts of nine hundred acres, four hundred only of which have hither- 
to been cultivated, and fifty of theſe lie in paſture. From ſixty to 
ſeventy acres conſiſt of the fineſt meadows, ſome of which are ſown 
with clover. They are watered at pleaſure, partly by the Angelico, a 
ſmall brook from which the place takes its name, and partly by a very 
copious ſpring, which waters ſuch parts as are not within reach of the 
Angelico. 'The graſs is fine, ſtrong, and buſhy, and the only care taken of 
it conſiſts in a ſlight irrigation. The reſt of the land is under the plough, 
and produces wheat, rye, buck-wheat, oats, and Indian corn, but with- 
out any fixed rotation of crops. The land is of the beſt quality, being 
a rich clay, from twenty-four to twenty-eight inches deep. Some places 


are 
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are ſtony. More or leſs manure is laid upon the foil every three 
years. From four to five cart- loads of dung, about fifteen hundred 
weight each, are generally allotted to an acre; but the dung is far 
from being in a ſtate to anſwer the intended purpoſe. The 7 
of the frſt year, after the ground has been cleared, is twenty-five 
buſhels of wheat, forty buſhels of rye, forty buſhels of barley, eighty 
buſhels of oats, twenty-five buſhels of Indian corn, per acre, It would 
produce conſiderably more, if the wood were felled in a more careful 
manner, and the ground ſomewhat deeper tilled. It is the cuſtom, and 
conſequently the general opinion, that the ground muſt not be ploughed 
deeper than four or five inches. I have converſed with Mr. Evans on 
this ſubject, who could not help allowing, that the above opinion is 
erroneous. He was entirely of my way of thinking; but it is the 
cuſtom, and that has more weight than the cleareſt reaſoning. Newly 
cleared land ſometimes produces better crops after the ſecond and the 
third year's tillage, than at the firſt; and this generally happens when 
the ground has not been cleared with ſufficient care. The uſual pro- 
duce of this land is, ten buſhels of wheat, twenty of rye, twenty of 
barley, forty of oats, and eighty of Indian corn. This diſtri&t has not 
ſuffered from certain inſects, called lice, which occaſion ſometimes con- 
ſiderable miſchief to the crops ; nor had the Heſſian fly much damaged 
the corn here. The plough-ſhare is of iron; it has but one broad ſide 
bent towards the right. It is ill contrived, and turns up the ground very 
imperfectly. Two horſes are able to draw theplough in a pretty ſtrong 
ſoil. The work of the farm is performed by five men, ſix horſes, and 
twelve oxen. Mr. Evans's wife and children manage the buſineſs of the 
houſe, of a pretty conſiderable dairy, and of the poultry-yard, which is 
much better ſtocked with fowls than American farms uſually are. The 
butter which is not conſumed in the houſe, is fent in winter to Phila- 
delphia ; but in ſummer they make good cheeſe, which is fold for ten- 
pence a pound. The corn is either ſold in Philadelphia or Reading. 
Mr. Evans fattens ſome oxen, but their number does not exceed cigh- 
teen, though he poſleſſes ſeventy acres of meadow land; theſe oxen, 


; together 
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together with his twelve cows and fix horſes, conſume almoſt all his 
hay, for he ſells rery little. He keeps it in barns, and ſometimes in 
ſtacks made after the Engliſh manner, but ſo very badly, that they ge- 
nerally tumble down. Every acre of meadow, if mowed twice a year, 
yields from three to four tuns of hay, and the price of this article was 
laſt year fourteen dollars a tun. 

Mr. Evans keeps no more than forty or fifty ſheep. This ſmall num- 
ber affords an additional proof of the prejudices, which prevail in this 
country ; to keep many of them, Mr. Evans obſerved, ** would be 
the certain means of lofing them all.” On my mentioning to him the 
example of England, he faid, © I know all this, but it is the cuſtom 
here, and a wife cuſtom it is; for our neighbour, Mr. Mok Ax, whe 
would keep more, and had a good ſhepherd from Europe, loſt them all. 
We do not with for more than are neceſſary to ſupply us with wool for 
our own cloathing, and that of our people, and on that account _ no 
more.“ 

Ihe ſtate of agriculture is here exactly the ſame as in the remoteſt 
provinces of France. Prejudices, maxims handed down from father to 
ſon, uſages, ignorance, and conſequently obſtinacy, govern every thing. 
The ſheep are tolerably good, and yield excellent wool. Before I ſaw 
them, I aſked the ſhepherd, whether the wool was ſhort or long ? he 
anſwered, that it grew longer towards the time of ſhearing it.” 1 
explained to him the meaning of the terms, long and ſhort wool, the 
difference between the ſheep which produce it, the different purpoſes 
they are fit for in the manufactories, and, conſequently, the reaſons 
why, in different parts of England, one fort of ſheep is kept in pre- 
ference to another. He liſtened to me, and replied, ** of all this we 
eng nothing here.” It is the cuſtom not to keep a ram upon the 
farm; they enquire where a good one may be found, and either hire 

him or ſend the ewes to him. Mr. Evans fattens his oxen with hay, 
und flour of Indian corn, of which he allots to each, twice a day, fix 
quarts, or fix-fixteeriths of a buſhel: his oxen are tolerably good, but 
wot Yemarkably fo. In my — he ſold ſeventeen, which were all 
he 
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he had at that time, and among which was an old bull and a ſine cow. 
For theſe he received nine hundred and ſix dollars; the cow alone coſt 
forty- two; ſhe was three years old, large ſized, of a good ſort, and was 
bought for breeding in another part of the country. 

Turnips for feeding cattle are cultivated only in gardens like pot - 
herbs, to the extent of a quarter or half an acre. The cultivation 
of cabbages and turnips in the fields is unknown. Potatoes are 
planted in great abundance. The art of getting good dung is as little 
known here as all other branches of agriculture, which require the leaſt 
judgment. There is no hole in the farm-yatd to collect the dung; no- 
thing is done to improve it by the urine from the different ſtables, or 
to prevent the rain from waſhing away its ſtrength ; it lies in the farm- 
yard in large heaps, does not rot, but is entirely dried up. 

In other reſpects this is one of the fineſt eſtates that can be deſired. 
The ſoil, the ſituation, and every thing conſidered, leave nothing to 
wiſh for but a more ſkilful cultivation, of which it is as capable as any 
other ſpot in the world. In point of proſpect and pictureſque effect, its 
ſituation is charming, being in a large, delightful valley, which is well 
watered, and ſurrounded by a multitude of the moſt pleaſant hills, 
partly cultivated, and partly covered with wood. 

A ſaw-mill forms a part of this eſtate; it is conſtantly employed 
either for the uſe of the eſtate, for the poſſeſſor, or the public. The 
price of labour is three ſhillings for one hundred feet of plank. The 
mill has but one ſaw, though there is a ſufficient quantity of water 
for at leaſt three. This water, which can be diſpoſed of at pleaſure, 
might very conveniently turn ſeveral other mills; and thus encreaſe both 
the value of the eſtate, and the induſtry of the country; as the pro- 
duce is ſure to meet with a ready ſale either in Philadelphia or Reading. 
The fences and farm-buildings, which Governor Mifflin left in very bad 
condition, are now repairing, and will ſoon be in very good order. 

Mr. Nicholſon pays Mr. Evans, who accounts: to him for the out- 
goings and expenditure, but who has not yet remitted him any money. 
He intends, undoubtedly, by this management, to put the eſtate into a 

F good 
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good condition, and to raiſe its value beyond that which landed property 
has hitherto acquired in America, At this time a buſhel of wheat ſells 
for fifteen ſhillings, Indian corn for three thillings, and oats for five thil- 
lings. Labourers are eaſily procured here in ſufficient number for all 


the purpoſes of agriculture. From the account I have given of this 


eſtate, it is evident, that its value would be very conſiderable, if it were 
better managed. i 

The five hundred acres, which lie uncultivated, ſupply the neceſſary 
timber for- repairing the houſe and out-buildings, and alfo wood for 
fuel ; which, as I have atready mentioned, is fold at Reading from 
three and a half, to four and a half dollars per cord, according to the 
quality of the wood. The expence for felling,” cutting it, and car- 
rying it to Reading, amounts to one dollar two-thirds. Mr. Evans 
is of opinion, that this tract of land ſhould neither be cultivated, nor 
the wood ſold for fuel, becauſe the trees, if ſuffered to grow, encreaſe 
the value of the land far beyond what it can be worth, if applied to 
any other uſe. I know not bow far he may be right. To form a cor- 
rect opinion on this ſubject, it would be neceſſary to traverſe the wood, 
to be acquainted with the wants and cuſtoms of the country ; and be- 
ſides, it is well known, that in France, where the management of woods 
is ſingularly well underſtood, the rearing of trees is deemed one of the 


moſt difficult arts. 


My friend, Mr. Guillemard, who is more fond of his bed, and ieſs 
partial to farms, than I am, ſuffered me to leave Reading ſome bours 
before him; he overtook me at Angelico, and thence we entered 
upon our journey to Lancaſter. There is no public conveyance yet 
eſtabliſhed by the ſtate between Lancaſter and Reading, though theſe 
are both conſiderable towns. The ſtage-coach goes from Reading to 
Harriſburg, fituate on the Suſquehannah, and on the road to Pittſburg. 
Another ftage-coach goes from Harriſburg to Lancaſter, which forms 
a circuit of eighty miles; though, by the direct road, the diſtance is 
only thirty-one miles. There is, indeed, a poſt, which goes twice a 
week from Bethlem to 3 and paſſes through Reading, but is 

of 
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of no uſe to travellers. This poſt, which makes a journey of eighty 
miles, frequently arrives without bringing one ſingle letter ; every thing 
evinces, that the country is yet in an infant ſtate, but ſhews, at the ſame 
time, that it is proceeding, by large and rapid ſtrides, to a | ſtate of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength. 

The country between Reading and Lancaſter abounds with moun- 
tains and vallies. The former are not high, but run in ranges. The 
vallies are chearful, well watcred, abound with fine meadows, and are 
tolerably well inhabited. Almoſt all the inhabitants are Germans, or, 
at leaſt, of German deſcent. The greateſt part ſpeak no other language 
than German. The houſes are ſmall, and kept in very bad order; the 
barns are large, and in very good repair. The general appearance of 
the country, which is very rich and pleaſant, reſembles that near the 
Vogheſian Mountains, except that here the mountains are not ſo high. 
We continvally meet with brooks or creeks, with numerous 'mills - 
and à luxuriant verdure. The road is tolerable, except in ſome places, 
where it is miry, or rough with ſtones. Four miles from Lancaſter the 
hills decreaſe in height, and two miles from the town they terminate 
in a plain. | 

On our way we ſtopped at Ephrata, where we viſited the Doxxxks, N 
a fort of monks well known in America by the ſolitary life they lead, 
though their number is but ſmall. We had a letter to Father MILLER, 
the Dean of the fociety. The houſe, which is built of a very indiffer- 
ent ſort of ſtone, and badly roofed with laths, is the reſidence of ſeveral 
hermits, the remains of ſixty, who formed the ſociety about forty 
years ago. A few yards from this houſe ſtands the nunnery of the 
order, which contains ten or twelve nuns, ſubject to the ſame rules. 

The venerable Father Miller is an old man, not far from eighty years 
of age. His eyes ſtill ſparkle with a degree of fire, and his imagina- 
tion is ſtill hvely. Our curioſity led us to enquire after the inſtitution 
of the houſe, and the doctrines of the order. Father Miller ſatisfied 
this curiofity in a manner the moſt tediouſly diffuſe, by giving us a mi- 
nute account of every point, however trifling, of the doQrine and hiſ- 
F 2 tory 
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tory of the Dunters. This hiſtory is a tiſſue of abſurdities, like that 
of all monks. A ridiculous” compound of ambition, and of the deſire 
of inſulating themſelves apart from the ſtate, is common to them all. 
The-Dunkers were inſtituted in the ſame place where they at preſent re- 
fide, by one Cox RAD PEYSEL, a German, who, however, ſoon perceived, 
as well as themſeves, that the life of an anchorite is neither the moſt plea- 


fant, nor the moſt uſeful in the world. He collected them into a ſociety, 


and conducted them to Pittſburg, which, at that time, was a wild, unin- 


babited place. The prior, who ſucceeded Peyſel, intended, according to 
ſome, to ſubject his monks to a ſtricter diſcipline; but, by the account 
of others, he propoſed to accuſtom them to a wandering life; diſſen- 
ſions aroſe among them, and they paſſed ſome ycats in a ſtate of con- 
tinual diſagreement; they then diſperſed, and afterwards united again 
in the ſame place where they were firſt eſtabliſned. The old monk 
told us, that they obſerve a ſtrict rule, and live with the utmoſt fruga- 


 lity-3 and that a communion of property is obſerved among them with- 


out the leaſt ſupremacy, or any other diſtinctioa whatever ; he told us, 
that he goes himſelf to church regularly at midnight. They have 
made the vow of poverty and chaſtity ; there are, however, ſame, who 
marry, in which caſe they quit the houſe, and live with their wiyes 
elſew here in the country. Others leave the houſe without marryiag ; 


but theſe, Father Miller obſerved; violate, by ſo doing, the oath they 


have taken; yet they cannot be proſecuted” for want of a law to that 
effect. They wear a long gown made of grey cloth for the winter, and 
of white linen for the ſummer, tied round the waiſt with a ſtrap of lea- 
ther. They let the beard grow, and fleep on a bench, until, ſaid 
Father Miller, they ſleep in the grave.” This was his expreſſion. 
The ſpirit of the preſent age, and the country they inhabit, being cqually 
averſe to a monaſtic life, Father Miller perceives, with as much certainty 


as concern, the impending diſſolution of his order, which has ſome other 


eſtabliſhments in one or two counties of Pennſylvania. . As to the doc- 
trines of the order, they are a medley of the moſt abſurd tenets of the 
Anabaptiſts, Univerſaliſts, * Lutherans, Jews, Methodiſts, and 


Roman 
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Roman Catholics. They lament the fall of our firſt parent, who 
would rather have for his wife a carnal being, Eve, than let the celeſtial. 
Sophia, a being thoroughly divine, bear a child. She would have com- 
municated only with the ſpiritual nature of Adam; and thus a race 
would have been engendered all pure, and without the leaſt corporeal 
) ingredient. They lament the indulgence, which God ſhewed in regard 
| to this deſire of Adam, who ated on this occaſion. as brutes might do. 
However, God, according to their doctrine, has merely deferred the pe- 
riod of this ſtate of perfection; it is certainly to arrive, and the Dunkets 
foreſec the time, when, after the general reſurrection, the divine Sophia. 
will deſcend into every one of us. All this is to their fancy as evident. 
and clear as the Song of Solomon. We waſted nearly two hours in 
liſtening to the idle prate of the old monk, who was happy to enter- 
tain us on this ſubject, and particularly enraptured at the idea, that the 
wont would defcend uito him. 

Another monk of the fame order, whom we met with, ſeemed to be 
leſs impreſſed with this hope. He was a printer, a man of thirty years 
of age, who had lived thirteen years. iu this houſe, He told us, that 
the diſcipline of the order is by no means ſo ſtrict, as the old monk pre- 
tended; that they divide their earnings only it they chooſe ; that they 
live juſt as they pleaſe, and drink coffee and tea. Ile did not appear ſo 
enthuſiaſtic, a friend to the vow of chaſtity as Father Miller; and to our 
queſtions, whether many brothers married, and whether they were ſup- 
poſed to offend by ſo doing, anſwered, ** that. many did, and that, in 
his opinion, they acted rightly ; for, ſaid he, are not women truly J 
charming?“ Before we left Father Miller, whoſe accounts the infor- | 1 
mation.of the young monk already ſhewed to have greatly exaggerated 
every thing, we had an opportunity of convincing ourſelves, "that be 
bad misſtated even the particulars of their way of living; for we found 
in a roomy, contiguous, to his, a nice feather-bed, in which, he could 

not help confeſſing, he ſlept ſometimes, and in which, by the aſſer- 
tion of the young Dunker, he fleeps every night. In the church 
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we found a place as much diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as that of any 
prior of a convent of benediftine monks can be. Monks are every 
where the ſame men, and live by deceiving others; they are every 
where impoſtors : in Europe, and in America, men are the fame, when 
placed in the fame ſituation. In point of furniture and outward appear- 
ance the houſe bears a near reſemblance to a capuchin convent, diſ- 
playing every where an oſtentatious poverty by half-hidden beds of 
down. We did not viſit the nunnery, as we ſhould bave met there 
only the fame follies, and the fame nauſeous filth ; beſides, the nuns, 
being old, could not in the leaſt intereſt our curiofity, and we knew 
already enough of theſe Dunkers. They are a good-natured fort of peo- 
ple, they live upon the produce of an eſtate of three hundred acres, in- 
jure nobody, are laughed at in the country, and yet tolerably well be- 
loved. | . ! 
The ſoil between Reading and Lancaſter is full of ſmall lime-ſtones, 
and lates, which are frequently found of a very large ſize. Near 
Lancaſter the quantity of lime-ſtone -encreaſes : the whole country 
abounds with iron-mines; and the iron-works, which are very nume- 
rous between Bethlem and Reading, become more ſtrikingly ſo between 
Reading and Lancaſter, though many of them do not ſtand near the 
road. We intended to viſit the iron-work of Mr. Col MAN, one of 
the moſt confiderable in the whole diſtri& ; but finding that it was too 
much out of our road, we relmquiſhed the deſign. All we could learn 
was, that the workmen receive from eight to ten dollars a month, beſides 
board and lodging. The founder has five ſhillings per tun. The price 
of caſt-iron 1s thirty ſhillings, and of iron in bars forty ſhillings a tun. 
The high price of grain in this place i is ſaid to have much leſſened the 
profits ariſing from founderies. ALT: Ens 
We had left the ſervant, with the baggage horſe; at Reading, on ac- 
count of his back bemg fore. My friend Guillemard intended at firſt to 
make the tour from Nn to Harriſburg without the ſervant, and 
to ſend him by the ſtraight "oh to Northumberland, but Joſeph wiſhed 
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to ſce Lancaſter, Mr. Guillemard's kindneſs could not refuſe him this 
ſmall favour; he accordingly ſet out for Lancaſter ſome hours after us, 
and brought the horſe thither ; we had leſſened his burthen, at leaſt by 
eighty pounds, and had ſent ſeveral of Mr. Guillemard's effects to Phi- 
ladelphia. The pack-faddle had been mended, and yet the poor horſe's 
back was worſe than before. This is an accident truly diſagreeable, 
and by no means unimportant ; for the diſpoſition of my fellow travel- 
ler does not allow us to hope aſpeedy end to our ſufferings. We muſt 
have patience, a virtue of material uſe in all fituations, while on the 
contrary impatience never ſerves any good purpoſe. 


Lancaſter, the 11th of May. 


We reached Lancaſter at nine o'clock at night, the uſual ſupper- 
time. The groom arrived the next morning with the diſabled horſe. A 
delay in Lancaſter, while the cure of the horſe was effected, proved the 
more unpleaſant, as out of the twelve gentlemen, to whom we had 
letters of introduction, three only were in town. General HaxD, who 
lives a mile from Lancaſter, happened to be there. We accordingly 
paid him a viſit, and ſaw him, as well as his lady and children. But, 
by not returning our viſit, he gave us a pretty clear proof, that he was 
not very deſirous of our repeating it. Mr. Bridle, though in town, was 
indiſpoſed ; and Mr. MoxnTGOMERY, to whom we had a letter from Mr. 
Bridle, of Reading, was not at home, when we called at his houſe. 
This concurrence of unpleaſant circumſtances led us to the firm deter- 
mination of removing at once the obſtacles, which, ſince our departure 
from Philadelphia, had obſtructed the execution of our plan. In oc- 
currences of a more ſerious complexion than this incident, experience 
has convinced me, that the ſuccours of the moment, with which irre- 
ſolute and indolent people are fo well pleaſed, far from actually clear- 
ing the way of difficulties, merely places them at a greater diſtance, 
but, in fact, encreaſes them. I was alſo ſenſible, that it is by far the 
beſt and eaſieſt way, in all ſimilar ſituations, to do without every thing, 


which may prove troubleſome. My friend Guillemard is determined, 
| to 
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to act upon the ſame principle; and we have reſolved to reduce our 
baggage to what our three horſes can conveniently carry, and to ſend 
the reſt back to Philadelphia. Thus relieved from all uneaſineſs, our 
minds will be more capable of receiving the new knowledge, which we 
ſhall uſe every opportunity to collect. Here we gathered our informa- 
tian from the landlord's family at the inn, where we had put up. 

This inn, the Swan, has been kept by Mr. SLow theſe thirty years. 
Ile was a man of very conſiderable property, but, ſome time back, was 
much reduced by misfortunes ; having engaged in iron- Works, and other 
buſineſs, he was defrauded, and nearly ruined, and found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of ſelling all the property he had acquired. Grief under- 
mined his conſtitution ; but his wife, poſſeſſed of more fortitude, (as 
women generally are) rouſed his dejected ſpirits. His honeſty had never 
been impeached, and his ſituation in life, as innkeeper and member of 
the aſſembly of Pennſylvania, had made him known, and had obtained 
him friends, who aſſiſted him with money, and procured him credit. 
One of them purchaſed fifteen hundred acres of land, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed near Wilkſbarre, on the Suſquehaunah, and, when the bargain 
was ſtruck, told him, that he ſhould only conſider himſelf as his 
truſtee, and return the land for the ſame money. His circumſtances 
improved; he has not only repaid the money for the lands near Wilk\- 
barre, which are again in his poſſeſſion, but has alſo purchaſed others 
near Northumberland, married one of his daughters, obtained commil- 
Hons in the army for two of his ſons, and thus recovered his former 
proſperity, We had letters to him : he happened to be in Philadel- 
phia; but his wife and two of his ſons were at home, who furniſhed 
us with, perhaps, as much information, as we might have been able to 
procure, had we met with all the other perſons to whom we had let- 
ters of recommendation. 

Lancaſter is the largeſt inland town on the continent of America. 
It ſtands twenty miles from the Suſquehannah, and half a mile from 
the Conawango, a large ſtream, ſtocked with fiſh, but not navigable. 
This diſtrict was preſented to the family of Mr. WILLIAu HAmMiL- 
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TOY, by the Penns, their relations. The town began to be built in 
1731, with a view of its being the chief of the county. The land is 
not ſold by the Hamiltons, but leaſed out for a ground-rent, which 
they have raiſed in proportion to the encreaſed demands, and the ri- 
ſing price of land in every place. As W. Hamilton has ſtill a great 
quantity of land left about the town, he diſpoſes of it in the ſame 
manner; and his yearly income, compoſed of unredeemable rents, 
amounts at preſent to four thouſand dollars. During the war the 
payment of theſe rents was collected with difficulty; Mr. Hamilton, 
as well as the family of Penn, belonging to the Tory party. 

The population of Lancaſter conſiſts of about ſix or ſeven thouſand 
ſouls. Inſtead of increaſing, it rather decreaſes at preſent, in conſe- 
quence of the continual emigration of ſuch inhabitants, as by their in- 
duſtry have acquired a ſufficient fortune, to purchaſe lands in the leſs in- 
habited diſtricts of Pennſylvania, or in the moſt diſtant part of Mary- 
land, and whom the high price of land, in the county of Lancaſter, 
prevents from ſettling here. 

Near the town, and even at ſome diſtance from it, the price of land 
is at preſent from fifty to eighty dollars per acre. Within theſe laſt 
three years, it has been more than doubled. General Hand bought, 
five years ago, the eſtate on which he reſides, two miles from the town, 
for twenty-five dollars per acre, and has lately refuſed one hundred, 
which were offered him. Mr. Scott, fon-in-law of Mr. Slow, bought 
lately an eſtate, for which he paid one hundred dollars per acre. The 
price of land has riſen nearly in the ſame proportion throughout Ame- 
rica, at leaſt in all its cultivated parts. Mr. Slow, about five years 
ago, purchaſed an eſtate near Northumberland for forty ſhillings per 
acre, and laſt year ſold it again for fifty-four ſhillings. With the pro- 
fits he purchaſed a pretty little eſtate, ſituate half a mile from Lan- 
caſter, between the road and the creek. 

This eſtate, which contains one hundred and ten acres, is now in 
a fine ſtate of cultivation. About eighteen or twenty acres lie in graſs, 
and form the moſt beautiful meadows ; twenty-five are covered with 
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wood, and the; reſt are under the plough. He lays from twelve to fourteen 
tuns of dung on each acre: no land lies fallow ; but he entertains the 
ſame prejudices. as the reſt of the farmers in favour of flat ridges, and 
againſt ſheep. His ſon, in whoſe company I ſurveyed the eſtate, con- 
feſſed, that the theory and practice which prevail in Europe do not agree 
with the huſbandry of the Americans, but he is nevertheleſs zealouſly 
wedded to their prejudices, and cauſes them to be cloſely followed, not 
only on his father's eſtate, of which he has the management, but alſo 
on his own near. Northumberland. 

The land, in the environs of Lancafter, exceeds in fertility that in 
the neighbourhood of Reading. An acre yields, upon an average, fif- 
teen buſhels of wheat, and other grain in proportion. 

Every thing is much dearer in Lancaſter than in Reading. Day labour- 
ers are paid favs ſhillings per day, and are eaſily procured. The inhabitants 
are the ſame good natured kind of people as at Reading, and equally la- 
borious. In the town, as well as the neighbouring country, are a great 
number of tan-yards, and many mills, from which the flour is ſent 
to Philadelphia in waggons. Returning, theſe waggons commonly 
bring merchandize, which is expedited from this place to every part of 
the back country. The road has hitherto been very bad; a turnpike- 
road, which is about to be made, and which will probably be com- 
pleted this autumn, will doubtleſs much facilitate and promote the 
communication. The mealmen ſeem already to familiarize themſelves 
with the idea of paying au additional toll of two or three dollars, and 
of providing larger wheels for their waggons. If the Suſquchannah 
ſhall be made navigable as far as Wright, an event that cannot be far 
diſtant ; the meal-trade will grow ſtill more conſiderable in this diſtri, 
at leaſt until the projected plan of rendering the Suatara and the Dela- 
ware navigable, by means of the Schuylkill, ſhall be carried into effect, 

In a recently ſettled and free country, it is ſeldom poſſible to come 
at any certain reſults of calculations, relative to trade and commerce. 
Thus the number of waggons, which are ſent from Philadelphia to 
Lancaſter and the neighbouring country, with flour and other provi- 
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ſion, is not exactly known; yet it is certain, that frequently from ſe- 
venty to eighty v waggons paſs through Lancaſter in a day, and it is ge- 
nerally believed, that Mr. WI ruIxs, who ſome years back, at his own 
expence, built a bridge on the road to Philadelphia, a mile from Lan- 
caſter, on condition of his being entitled to take a toll or pontage, 
clears that way every year one thouſand fix hundred and fifty dollars, 
the whole amount of the ſum he laid out in conſtructing the bridge. A 
perſon on horſeback pays him two pence, and a waggon eleven pence, 
though he has a right to take eighteen pence for the latter. The gen- 
tlemen who have contracted for the conſtruction of the turnpike-road, 
are authorized by government to redeem the above toll or pontage, as 
ſoon as the road ſhall be completed. 

Though the number of houſes does not encreaſe at Lancaſter, yet 
the town gains much in outward appearance. The houſes in general are 
larger than in Reading, and conſtructed either of brick or ſtone. Rent 
is much the ſame as at Reading. There are numerous quarries in the 
vicinity of the town, which yield a quartzo/e /chift, that is very hard, 
yet eaſily cut, but cannot be obtained in pieces of any large ſize. This 
ſtone is ſold by the rod, containing ſixteen feet in length, eighteen inches 
high, and eighteen wide; the price is one dollar, delivered in town, 
free from expence, and a quarter of a dollar to take it out of the 
quarry. The turnpike-road has conſiderably encreaſed its ſale. 

The diſpoſition of the generality of the inhabitants of Lancaſter is 
of the ſame good caſt as that of the inhabitants of Reading. There 
exiſts here, however, a democratic ſociety, but it conſiſts only of twelve 
members, not five of whom ever attend the meetings. The enterpriſe 
againſt Pittſburg, which no American mentions without conſcious 
pride, eſpecially in theſe parts, where the militia bore a ſhare in it, 
has ruined the Jacobin clubs and ſocieties. The diſapprobation of the 
Senate, the enquiry ſet on foot by the repreſentatives of the people, 
(notwithſtanding the propoſal of the committee, that they be repri- 
manded, was not carried) and eſpecially the circumſtance, that the 
Preſident, who is generally eſteemed and reſpected, nay, revered to a 
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degree of enthuſiaſm in America, a reprobated n 8 com- 
pleted their deſtruction. 

The city of Lancaſter is ſurrounded with 1 which are well 
watered. It gave me much ſatis faction to ſee a wheel, purpoſely de- 
ſigned to raiſe the water neceſſary for that purpoſe. The town itſelf is 
rather dull. It has more the appearance of a city than Reading; the 

houſes ſtand nearer each other, and are more numerous ; broad ſtone 
pavements, run in front of the houſes, and the ſtreets that are not 
paved, are at leaſt covered with gravel, and kept clean. The ſeſ⸗ 
fions- houſe is a good building, neat and elegant. There are two or 
three well built churches in the town. The number of places of wor- 
ſhip amounts, in the whole, to ſeven. The Swan inn is undoubtedly 
better than any inn in Philadelphia; leſs magnificent than the excellent 
Engliſh inns, yet of very ſimilar deſign ; none, at leaſt, can be more 
cleanly. A great number of ſervants are kept, and the family of the 
landlord, whoſe manners beſpeak a liberal education, are generally te- 
ſpeed, and enjoy that conſideration, which in all countries ſhould be 
beſtowed on honeſt men, whatever their occupations, if not contrary to 
morality. Innkeepers are here men of the firſt rank. How many Euro- 
peans would ſhake their heads, were it fo in their own countries ! It is a 
general cuſtom in America, to dine with the innkeeper and his family, 
and to conform to the dinner hour which he fixes. This cuſtom, 
which, at times, proves extremely difagreeable, is, on the contrary, very 
pleaſant in this houſe, for it is impoſſible to meet with a family in all 
America of ſuperior breeding, or which forms a more agreeable ſo- 
ciety, than that of Mr. Slow. | | 

One of the two ſons, who holds a commiſſion in the army, was at 
home. Ile ſerves in one of the regiments, which, under the orders 

of General Wayne, act againſt the Indians, and was wounded in an en- 

gagement laſt autumn, in which thoſe people were repulſed by the 
Americans. 'The particulars of this war are by no means intereſting. 
The Americans ſpeak of the ignorance of the Indians, in point of 
tactics, with the ſame contempt that the Engliſh expreſs for Ame- 
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rican tactics, and the Pruſſiaus, Auſtrians, and French for the tac- 
tical knowledge of the Engliſh. All that I have been able to learn 
of theſe Indians intereſts me in their favour. The Americans are 
waging war againſt them, in order to drive them out of a country, 
which belongs to them; and the Americans, who inhabit the frontiers, 
are greater robbers, and more cruel thau the Indians, againſt whom it 
is alleged as a crime, that they exerciſe the right of retaliation. They 
are, moreover, incited by the Engliſh againſt the Americans, and be- 
come thus, in their untutored ſtate, victims of the ambition and diſ- 
cord of theſe two civiliæca nations. Captain Slow aſſured me, that, 
among the Indians flain on the field of battle, many white people have 
been found, who were Engliſhmen ; that many active officers on horſe- 
back have been ſeen at the head of the Indians, who were alſo Engliſh- 
men, and that the Indian army is ſupported by the Engliſh garriſons. 
Theſe aſſertions, however, tend merely to prove the ſupineneſs of the 
Americans, both in regard to the Engliſh and Indians. Captain Slow 
aſſured me, that even ur Kentucky, he never met with any land, 
which, in point of richneſs, can be compared with the ſoil of thoſe 
parts, eſpecially in the country, on the river Miami; that the ſtratum 
of vegetative earth is from twenty to twenty-five feet thick; and that 
the fields, in which the Indians have ſown maize and beans, beſpeak 
a very careful cultivation, and promiſe the richeſt crops, that ever 
came within his obſervation. 

Before I conclude the article of Lancaſter, I muſt not omit to- men-- 
tion two Frenchmen, who have ſettled here from the French colonies 
in the Weſt Indies. The one is a miniature painter, who ſells his coarſe 
pictures for three guineas each, and contrives to vend many; the other 
is a very indifferent muſician, who charges three guineas a month for 
his leſſons, and has ſeveral pupils. At every ftep we take in America, 
either in towns or in the country, it becomes more and more evident, 
that any one may make his fortune, who will take the pains 3 and no- 
thing can afford a ſtronger proof of the truth of this remark, than a 
perſonal acquaintance with the crowd of foreigners, who enjoy the re- 
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putation of being exceedingly c/ever, and who are amaſſing fortunes 
under the auſpices of this frequeutly uſurped title. 

In the inn, at Lancaſter, I met with Mr. Brown, member of the 
congreſs for Kentucky ; he was on his way to Philadelphia, where the 
congreſs meets next month. I ſifted him a little reſpecting the preſent 

ſtate of Kentucky. The reſult of the information I obtained is, that 
the ſoil is every where excellent, and frequently yields, for the firſt har- 
veſt, from one hundred to one hundred and ten buſhels of ladian corn, 
/and from fifty to fifty-five buſhels of wheat an acre ; that the price of 
land is fix dollars per acre, of flour eleven dollars per barrel, and of In- 
dian corn, one-fixth of a dollar per buſhel ; that the population, which, 
in 1790, conſiſted of ninety thouſand ſouls, amounts at preſent to one 
hundred and fifty thouſand; that, in the courſe of laſt year, twenty- 
five thouſand perſons ſettled there ; that the Indians attempt no longer 
any inroads in that part of the United States, which, though occupied 
the laſt of all, advances more rapidly towards a ſtate of proſperity than 
any other diſtrict in America. 

From Lancaſter we proceeded to May Town. The road from Lan- 

caſter to this place lies chiefly through a woody tract of country, which 
aſſumes a wilder appearance than we have hitherto ſeen. Cultivated 
land appears more rarely.as we proceed, except a few vallies, which till 
lie in graſs, or are ſown with Indian corn. In proportion as the diſtance 

from Lancaſter encreaſes, houſes of brick or ſtone are leſs frequently 
| ſeen. We met with ſcarcely any but log-houſes; every where we 
' obſerve German farms, ſmall houſes, and large barns. Cows and oxen, 
which ſeemed tolerably good, we found grazing in the woods and near 
the road; and alfo ſaw, at times, ſheep, but never more than eight or ten 
of them together. From their thickneſs, you would ſuppoſe the woods 
to be no more than thirty years old: and yet it is highly improbable, 
that new plantations ſhould have been made at a time when wood-lands 
were every where converted into tillage-ground. Theſe woods, as 
well as thoſe: which ſeem older, confiſt of oak, hickory, black aſh, 
acacia, cheſnut, cherry and apple-trees, a few ſpindle-trees, ſome. ce- 
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dars, and Weymouth-pines. Were it not for the known partiality of 
man for whatever it is difficult to procure, it would be impoſſible to ac- 
count for the introduction of the Italian poplar into America, which 
abounds in ſo great a variety of beautiful trees, as may well excite the 
envy of Europe. Great numbers of theſe poplars, which ſerve for not 
one uſeful purpoſe, have been planted in America. They border all 
the ſtreets in Philadelphia, and all the roads about the town. | 

All the cultivated land between Lancaſter and May Town is incloſed 
with fences of dry wood, which ſpoil the landſcape, and conſume vaſt 
quantities of timber, though it already begins to grow dear. Sooner or 
later this uſeleſs waſte will certainly be regretted. 

May 'Town 1s a ſmall village, fixteen miles from Lancaſter, built 
on a ſpot entirely without water, where either chance, or the intereſt 
of a few individuals, threw together a dozen houſes, the number of 
which has not been encreaſed fince the origin of the eſtabliſhment, 
and, to all appearance, never will be. This little village is inhabit- 
ed entirely by Germans, who have ſtill remained ſuch. Land in this 
neighbourhood coſts twelve or thirteen dollars an acre, and is in a to- 
lerable ſtate of cultivation. 

The road from May Town to Middle Town becomes more dreary 
and unpleaſant as we proceed; ſix miles from the former place we 
fell iu with the ſuperb river Suſquehannah, on a ſpot where the ra- 
pids proceeding from the Conawango render it unnavigable, or, at leaſt, 
the navigation ſo extremely dangerous, that it 1s attempted but by very 
few veſſels. In order to free this navigation from all danger, which is 
of the utmoſt importance both to the preſent and the future wealth 
and proſperity of the country, a canal has been begun, which will run 
half a mile above and below theſe rapids, and thus keeps the navigation 
open at all times for veſſels to work up or drop down the river. 
This canal, the undertaking of a private gentleman, to whom the ſtate 
of Pennſylvania has advanced thirteen thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and alſo granted leave to eſtabliſh a toll, is nearly 
completed. Nothing remains to be conſtrued but the locks, yet a dif- 
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ference of opinion exiſts as to the time of its completion. We intended 
to view the canal; but my fellow - traveller being a little indiſpoſed, we 
were the more ready to give up this project, as from a view of the canal 
we could not have derived any additional, or more exact information, 
than we had already obtained. 

The road from this place to Middle Town e a qvidher and more 
romantic appearance at every ſtep we advance. The foreſts and rocks 
reach down to the Suſquehannah. A great number of trees, waſhed 
looſe by the water a-long time ago, lie, half rotten, along the banks 
of the river; others he rooted up, broken, or felled in the midſt of the 
wood, without its having occurred to any one, to uſe them for any be- 
neficial purpoſe ; and they have been ſuffered to lie here, to be taken poſ- 
ſeflion of by the firſt comer. The oppoſite bank is likewiſe covered 
with wood, and bounded by mountains of no conſiderable height. From 
time to time we ſaw, through viſtas naturally opening among them, the 
Blue Mountains. The river is, in general, from two to three thouſand 
fathoms broad, full of confiderable iflets, which are of an irregular level 
at the ſurface, and encreaſe the width of its bed. It is full three miles 
broad, excluſive of an iflet in it, at the ſpot where the Suatara falls into it. 

Middle Town is ſeated on the latter, about half a mile diſtant from 
its confluence with the Suſquehannah. From the above-mentioned 

rapids of the Conawango uſually interrupting the navigation on this 
large river, Middle Town becomes the ſtorehouſe of all the grain, which 
is produced in the country ſituate along its upper courſe, and not con- 
ſumed there. From one hundred and ſixty to one hundred and eighty 
thouſand buſhels of wheat are yearly bought up by the corn-dealers, 
on the ſpot where it grows, conveyed to Middle Town, and depo- 
ſited in granaries there. The millers of the ſurrounding country 
uſually buy it here, grind it into flour, and ſend it to Philadelphia. 
The grand project of inland navigation, for the execution of which the 
government of Pennſylvania has granted a lottery, is deſigned to join 
the Suatara with the Schuylkill, by means of a canal of about ſixty miles 
in length, a third of which is already completed. In regard to that 
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part, indeed, it does not appear that the common welfare has been 
chiefly attended to by thoſe, who were eutruſted with the management 
of this important concern. When this canal ſhall be finiſhed, the flour, 
which is now carried to Philadelphia by land- conveyance, will be 
tranſported thither by water, with much leſs trouble and expence. The 
carriage amounts, at preſent, from fourteen and a * to fifteen 3 
lungs per barrel. 9113 2010936, 91019153 41 2 #3201 
The completion of the caunl id much wiſhed: for! at "Middle Town, 
as the inhabitants hope to detive from it advantages, which muſt en- 
creaſe in proportion as the diſtricta / that ſend their grain thither, 
ſhall become more populous,” and conſequently attain a higher ſtate of 
cultivation. The banks of the Suatara, as far as we have ſeen theni, 
are truly delightful. | This river; though called here but a creek; 'is as 
| broad as the Seine near Rouen. On the northern bank, from its mouth 
up to Middle Town, ſtand ſome alehouſes and warehouſes to receive the 
grain, as it arrives. A little farther up ſtands the mill of Mr. Faer, 
a Gertidan, advanced in years} who: ſettled here as a miller, about ten 
years ago. This mill, which has four-courſes, is of a happy and fim+ 
ple conſtruction; all the operations upon the corn, as well 8s theancal; 
are effected by machines, with the ſole exception of the bolting, which 
is done nearly as in London, and at the Perriers', in Paris. Tbe ma- 
nagement of this operation is confided to a lad, wha receives the meal 
craneũ up in tubs, ſpreads it out on the loft, and diſtributes it among 
the different meal bags. Mr. Frey,“ he ſaid, is :no- friend! of 
Evaus's machine; he does not like the conſtruction. This was the 
only motive I could earn. The mill grinds for Mr. Frey himſelf 
about thirty thouſand buſhels of wheat a year; he ſends the flour at 
far as Newport. Four Jqurneymen and one apprentice do the buſineſs 
about the mill; they are all Germans; their wages are from ſeven to 
ten dollars per mouth; they ſeem ſenſible and active people. Mr. Frey 
keeps, independent of the mill, which alſo; grinds corn for the public 
a ſhop-in the gity,. which is about à quarter of à mile diſtant. His 
e (010% > Joaillib. s 93: * (13Ji62w6. akÞt 11-1 21 11101102 20 ges houſe 
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houſe is the only ſtone building in the town, which contains about 
thirty houſes built with WOO. e on ee 1d on eee tut 
From its ſituation and trade Middle Towu ſhould be the chief town 
of the county: but, in this ehſe, Mi Frey would have been obliged to 
ſacrifice about three or four ground ſhares for the erection of public 


buildings, which he did not chooſe to do, thangh he poſſeſſes a great = 


many ſhares. Harriſburg is therefore become the chief town of the 
county. The inhabitants of Middle Towm and ithe neighbouring dun- 
try, we may eaſily conceive, are highly diſpleaſed with old Mr. Frey, 
for having thus neglected the intereſts of the town; but he laughs at 
them, becauſe he is rich, and grows daily richer, by ſelling them his 
decayed ores, 57 as t es in | ants e endgd 20% | NOR IN 7 
The price of land: lis ere from twenty» feven to thirty dollars. A 
day labourer gets three ſhillings and nine pence per day, and beef ſells 
at ſive pence per pound. The inn, Where we took up our quarters, is 
good; but on our going to teſt, a ſtradiger entered our bed · room, ac · 
cording to American cuſtotmꝭ tu go do bed, and we were told, that e 
might think ourſelves extitmely foſtunate, that We were nat obliged 
to ſhare one of our beds with bime ff. = ! e 
Middle Town is diſtaut twenty - ſeven miles from Lancaſter, Three 
Frenchmen have ſettled in this ſmalb place. One is algoldſmith and watch · 
maker, and is ſaid to have much haſineſs ; another is a phyſician, and 
earis likewiſe his ſobſiſtente j the calling af the third I have not been 
able to learn; he probably aſſiſts the other twaãn conſuming their earu · 
ings We have experienced here a ſcorching: heat, and frequently two 
Werne in one . the falling at miu ne n the 
ac: i 4bovt < r an, i al>1 In. 11 7 100 
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NMI. et lord of the manor on whioh. Harriſburg ſtands, ed | 
_—_ of Mr. Frey's error, to procure his town.the advantages, that 
the former: negleQed. | No. ſooner was it ind contemplat ion, to forra 


the tract of country, ſeparated from Lancaſter, into a diſtinct county, 
. than 
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thaw he offered to the god erument of Peanſylvania, to ſaeriſice not only 
a toll on the Suſquehanaah, of wich he- was poſſeſſed; and the profits 
of Which he law fully enjoyed, but alſo ſeveral thouſand acres of land, 
in and about the town, reſerving to himſelf only twenty ground ſhares. 
This offer induced the governtnetit of Penuſytrania, to make this the 
chief town of the:county, though it las neither an anchoring place for 
the'ſhips, that fail up and down the river, nor can afford them the 
ſmallef ſhelter; The new county / obtained the name of Dauphin. 
The firſt houſes were built hete in 17633 and their number at preſent 
amounts to three hundred. The formation of this town being of a 
more recent date than that of any other, the buildings were, from the 
very firſt, of a better conſtruction than any where elſe; and ſuch as 
were not originally good houſes] have fince!-been! rebuilt; Very few 
log-houſes' are, therefore, to be found in Harriſburg : but, oni the con- 
| erty muny ſubſtadtial and handſome cdifices ; and though this town 
is ſmaller, and of later eſtabliſſiment than Reading and many other 
— yet It is · more compact, and has à much better appearance. A 
malignant epidemic fever has made the; ſarne havoc in Harriſburg, as the 
yellow fever did in Philadelphia, and for a Whole twelvemonth checked 
the progreſs of building.” As the ſever id not return laſt year, however, 
building 1 is again going on but the prejudice of the town. beuig inſalu- 
btioos' Mill reinains, whether it be: reallyſd; or, as the inhabitants affirm, 
merely a ſcandalous report, propagated by the jealouſy of the neigh -; 
bouring towns. The unhealthineſs of the place being imputed to the 
ſtagnation of ſome water, which' was made to turn a mill, it was propoſed. 
to the miller, to throw don the dam, and an ĩndemniſication was offers 
ed him! He demanded)/ laſt year, four thouſand dollars; but this ſum 
not having been raiſed ſoom enough, in his opinion, he this year raiſed 
his demand in proportion to the encreaſed deſire of deſtroying his dam, 
and infiſted on the payment of eleven 'thouſard dollars. The inhabi · 
tants, enraged at this exorbitant demand, and, at the ſame time, car- 
neſtly wiſſung for the demolition of the dam; unanimoufly reſolved tu 


deſtroy it, and appointed a commiſſion, to award a juſt indemmification 
H 2 to 
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ta che miller, ih hat bbem dettimamnedrat4heſunty be firſt demanded, 

All the wihibitayitd em ta ha donturied in- this proceeding, Which, 
though not: to be: applaudeds vis leſs: cenſujeble;rrony Hebowgt- of the mil- 
ler's enormous rapacity. Tue unanimity with Whioh, this tragfaftion 
was acebmplithed, enfurdyits.inpunRywd bs aller vill be cautious 
of entering upoti a:preſecuition, agithergrood)juryiwmonldeerainly, throw 


out his bill 10 He has nooneta blerhe hut hitnſeli fotithe deſtruttinn, of 


his dam: and the publir qpiniong whichy-by.a more prudent conduct, be 
might laſt year have engaged in his fa out ĩs no decidedly againſt him. 
Vet with many of it demaliſnar thei ſelxesb it remains a mattep, of 
doubt, whether the demolinn. ofiſtbe darm har any! waytincreaſed the 
falubrity of thecqhlace- o, oy nndt HorButfinon 15112d © Yo Ahft 8 
A priſon and a ſeſſions - hauſe hard been built at Hacriſburg. and 3 
plan is in agitation to ſtim nh atichorage for ſhips. The inhabitants 
exect theirtutmeoſt effurts, toi procure d thib act all the advantages of : 
which it is ſofceptible;- and een indulgi hope, that, the ſeat! of; the 
government cf the ſtate ill be rerhoved ſto their toy n. They ferm a 
central point, at leaſt for ihe populatibn of Penuſylyanid ; and are 
diſtant from the remote weſtern! parts than any other [county on this 
fide the Suſqueharnah, ant on theſe Ideal advantages they ground their 
hopes. It is, however, to be yithed; that their notion, of determin · 
ing the-ſeat ai the legiſlat ure hy a pair of compaſſes, may be qonfined. to. 
men who cannot influence the deoiſion ; and that ĩt may be -pightly un- 
derſtood, how: much better it is for the deputies to travel one hundred 
miles further, than to remove the ſeat of goyernment from Philadel- 


Phia, which is the moſt populous: city, and the only trading town 


in Pennſylvania, aud which conſequently forms, that point, where * 
beſt information is in uniſon with the moſt important intereſtss. 
The public expenditure, neceſſary in this newly formed * 
eas the taxes to be ſome what higher than in the counties of Lan- 
eaſter and Berks ; the difference may be a ſhilling in the pound. Un- 
leſs you chance to meet with a commiſſioner of taxes, the exact pro · 
N is not to be aſcertained, as 4 * iguorance on the ſubject 
| every 
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evory where brevails. „The taxes, however, are generally deemed very 
light, even by thoſe who pay them, which is . rg. the ON. 
prof that they are ſo. 12 e ene 

The majority of the te of Harridoarg conte of ue 
and; Iriſnmen, firmly attached to government, ſenſible, and induſtri- 
ug, The numher of ins in America is put, of all proportion to that 
in Rurope. This place contaius no leſs; than thirty- eight. It has 
twoeuty ive or thirty ſhops, where may be found all: ſorts of merchan- 
dize,' procured-from: Philadelphia on twelve or eighteen months credit, 
and of which the ihoptcepers rapidly Alpes at double or treble their 
prime coſt. 9851649 y nen Arlgngy a. 2 
The price of ground - ſhares in the town. of Horriburg rs one 
hundred and. fifty te tWo hundred dollars. The land in the ſutround- 
ing country is good ; its price is from thirty · w/o to forty-eight dollars 
an acre; day - labourers are paid here three —_ MINIS a day 
with! their- board, or five/ſhilipgs-without it. 

The Suſquchanuah near Harriſbyrg is about 2 ren of a wile 
a breadth: : in 4uramer it is frequently Fordable. The navigation is 
extremely dangerous fot ſeveral months, in conſequence of ſome rapid 
currents, and never lafe except in ſpring and autumn, when the water 
is ſufficiently high to the rocks, which become more numerous 
at the point where: the Juniata falls into the Suſquehannah, nine miles 
above Harriſburg, and greatly, engreaſe the dangers of the navigation. 
The government/pf Pennſylvania has offered eight hundred thouſand 
dollars for clearing the river of theſe rocks from the above point down 
to Middie Town 3 butchitherto no one has ventured upon this enter- 
prige. I entertain no doubt, however, but that this vaſt undertaking 
will ſhortly he accompliſhed,. though the ſum hitherto offered may not 
be ſufficient, but muſt probably be increaſed. The induſtry and pro- 
ſperity of Pennſylvania will, in time, overcome this, as well as many 
other diſadvantages, which have heretgfore been deemed inſuperable. A 
Frenchman reſides at preſent at Harriſburg, who was born in France, 
but came. hither, from Martinico. He is a Phyſician, and though he 

” ſpeaks 


* 
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ſpeaks * Urcle Eugliſh, and has reſided here only a few months; en- 


joys already eon ſiderable practice.” "mot yet ef Ib? navy (ig gl 


We had a letter to General Nn - and as we" tended to ſtoß 
hers but/a'few! hours, we delivered it as — as We alighted from our 


horſes. General Hannah is a man of about thirty-ſix or thirty: eight 


years of age, and Brigadier General of the Militias. He was à member 
of the Senate for Penuſylvania, but went out by rotation laſt autumn. 
Before he was engaged in the ſerviee of the ſtate, he was a lawyer ; 


but he has ſinde relinquiſhed that profeſſion, and has commenced. far- 
mer. He has married a daughter of eld Mr. Hans, the founder of 


the town, and appears to be an upright, worthy character. Not being 
prepared to give us 4 dinner, as we came unexpectedly he offered to 
attend us to our evening quarters, ſeven'miles from this town, as ſome 
token of reſpect for the letter of introduction which we brought him. 
As our horſes wanted ſhoeing, we were obliged to make him walt ſome 
time, which we paſſed in the true Ameriedn ſtyle, quaffing a bottle of 
Madeira and ſmoaking ſegars. Te general is not fond of them, 
but prefers chewing tobaceo; Vet, from motives of politehieſs, he 
ſmoaked with us. Being at our lodgings we propoſed as a toaſt, 

e the PRESIDENT,” upon which be immediately gave, La Faytrre.” 


I notice this trifling circumſtance, to introduce once more the remark, 


that' La Fayette is bobſtantly toaſled next c to the 5 45 in 
my judgment, reflects honour on America,” IOW 634 250 

We took up''our quarters at Mac AL1sTER's. General Hannah is 
eite with him, and being informed of my with to collect authentic 
agricultural information; he was deſirous of ' introducing) moe to one of 


theſe gentlemen; who are moſt able to impart it. Mac Aliſter is a farmer, 


and, at the ſame time, proprietor of a eotn - mill, a ſaw - mill, diſtillery, 


and an jun. He is the ſame on whom Corn, in his ( Account of 


America,” beſtowsfo much praiſe. Mae Aliſter is an active, enterpria- 
ing, induſtrious, and intelligent man. About eleven years ago he bought 
the ground, on which he has formed the ſevetal different eſtabliſhments 
of his induſtry. Theſe are all in à thriving'way,” His eſtate conſiſts 


of 
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of about three hundred acres, which are partly hemmed in between: 
the blue and ſecond mounts ins: but, for the moſt part, are ſituate. on 
the blue mountains. The cultivated ground amounts in the whole to 
one hundred and twenty acres, fifty of which are laid out in artificial 
meadows, and thirty-ſix in orchards for apple and peach- trees. The 
meadows are beautiful, aud the fields/ in good order. He extols them 
far above all other! fields in America, but we have met with ſome, even 
in the vicinity of Reading, and in the county of Lancaſter, which are 
beyond compariſon. better than his. He aſſured us, that he never lays 
dung on any part of his land but meadows, which he alſo waters; and 
that his only mauute for land, which: he ſows with corn or lover, con- 
ſiſts in ſov ing ii with clover three years ſueceſſively, and plowing down 
the clover whilſt it is in bloſſom. By his aſſertion his land yields ge- 
nerally ſixty buſhels au acre of maize, or thirty buſhels of- wheat, but 
it has not the appearance of producing ſuch conſiderable crops. He 
ſows a larger proportion of grain than is uſual in this country; but this 
is not always a certaiu method of obtaining a rich harveſt. His orchards 
ace uncommonly fine 3: he makes as good cyder as I haye ever taſted in» 
America. He finds labourers in abundance, and pays them at. preſent 
three ſhillings a day becauſe, from the preſent high value of Cores the- 
* af day · labour has riſen one ſhilling gn 

FP be price of the neighbouring lands is eight dollars: an-acre if co 
yered with: wood, and fifty dollars if they be cleared, and in any de+ 
gree Cultivated. - He keeps no ſheep, at leaſt not above twenty; be- 
caule, as he told us, they do not yield him ſo much proſit as his mea- 
dows, Which produce two tuns aud half of hay per acre, worth twenty- 
five dollars. For the fame rca ſon he fattens no cattle. His, ridges: aro 
as flat as thoſe of other farmers, and his dung is badly managed, though 
he uſes a great dealc.on the; land; he lays ſometimos twenty loads or 
dhicty tum of dung on au acre. His mill is a very. indifferent one in» 
deed; but be aſſures ax, that he means Low! to build a new one, which 
will:greatly excel that of Mr. Frey, in- Middle Towu. The preſent 
mill has two courſes, Which generally grid corn of his own, but are 


at! 
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at times employed” for the public; and are frequently ſet to pulverize 
plaſter bf Paris, which be mixes with his ſeed. He informed us, that 
he” grinds fifteen thouſand buſhels! of wheat a year on his own ac+ 
count; but, on comparing his mill with that of Frey, which grinds no 
more in proportion without ever ſtopping, I ſeel inelined to doubt the ve- 
racity-of his aſſertion, e ſends his meal in waggons to Philadelphia, the 
carriage of which amounts, at times, to ſeventeen ſhillings pet barrel. 


His ſaw- mill is almoſt conſtantly going. The logs are floated down 


the river from the upper country when the water is high ; and he cuts 
them into planks, which he ſells on the ſpot; deals at ſux ſhillings per 
hundred, and other planks at eight (ſhillings. | Theſe prices are the 
ame as at Harriſburg.” ' His whiſky alſo is ſold on the fpot;- and the 
grain for the diſtillery he recoives likewiſe from: the uppet country. A 
buſhel of rye yields about three gallons of whiſky 5 and he diſtils yearly 
four thouſand gallons. He makes ſpirit from his cyder too; but, 
ſuch is the power of habit, that cyder-whiſky,/ which, in Jerſey, ſells 
at five ſhillings per gallon, while corn-whiſky is worth only four and 
ſixpence, coſts, in the county of Dauphin, "only mad my and 
fixpence, and corn-whiſky five ſhillings. pod bad 3 1 75 

Tbis important ſettlement ſtands on a wild, romantic ſpot, at theekds 
trance of a narrow vale, covered with wood, and :fituate on a rapid 
creek, that daſhes along over rocks, where decayed trees, either felled 
by the hand of man, or rooted up by the wind, are. ſcattered in every 
direction. The various buildings, of which the ſettlement conſiſts, are 
of wood; they are all, with the ſingle exception of the inn, log - 
houſes, more or leſs rudely formed. The houſes of the jabourers ſtand 
on the Suſquehannah, and in the precincts of Fbrt Hunter, which 
was erected a long time ago by the Engliſh for defence againſt:the!in- 
roads of the Indians. Mae Aliſter intends greatly to embelliſh his build! 
ings, and conſiderably to improve his eſtate, particularly by the:culture 
of the vine. From what he has already done, it may be fauly inferred, 
that he will alſo feccced in his future undertakings. |» He is a man of 
an acute, well- mſormed mind, ſuch as we ſhould hardly expect to find 


„ 38 
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in an American farmer, ſhut up in mountainous. wilds: Yet his ſelf- love 
and vanity keep pace with his merits, and frequently detract from the 
latter, by exaggerating them. For the ſame reaſon his aſſertions are not 
to be received as abſolutely certain, nor are we to wonder at being oc- 
n deceived by a man, who is conſtantly deceiving himſelf. 


-» 


Thurſday, the 14th of May. 


Five or fix ranges of heights run in parallel directions, more or leis 
diſtant, from Harriſburg to Sunbury; round ſeveral of theſe the road 
winds, particular y the Blue Mountains and Second Mountains, making 
an undulation along the banks of the river, while it riſes over others. 
Theſe Blue Mountains, which catch the eye, on opening any deſcrip- 
tion whatever of America, are like all the others, with which they 
are connected, a mere ridge of high hills, through which the Suſque- 
hannah ſeems to have worked out his bed. Their ſummits have not 
that riſe and fall, which is common to the generality of chains of moun- 
tains, but form one uninterrupted line, without the leaſt variety, in 
point of elevation. The trees, with which they are all uniformly co- 
vered, may probably contribute, in ſome meaſure, to give them this 
monotonous appearance. The Blue Mountains are not the higheſt, 
over which the road leads; the Peter's and Mahangoning Mountains far 
exceed them in height, though they are much lower than the Vogheſian 
Mountains. You paſs them by a road, which, though very ſtony, is yet 
tolerably good; its declivity, with the exception of a few places, is not 
very ſteep. Theſe mountains are covered with wood; where this has 
been cut down, a view: of the Suſquchannah opens at times, or the 
eye repoſes on ſome cultivated ſpots. The whole road lies through 
one uninterrupted foreſt, Another road, which docs not lead over the 
mountains, runs parallel to the courſe of the river; and though the 
latter road be more pleaſant, affording a proſpet of the confluence of 
the Juniata and Suſquehannah, yet we preferred the former, from the 
more frequent opportunities which it affords of obtaining a knowledge 
of the country. 


I At 
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At no great diſtance from Mac Aliſter!s habitation, pines are the pre- 
vailing trees; and a great many flowers and herbs grow in this foreſt, 
which are unknown in Europe. 

Honeyſuckles a are found in almoſt every wood. The bloſſoms are longer 
than in our gardens, but they have the fame ſhape, and nearly the ſame 
fragrance. The ſhrubs, on which they grow, are much lower than 
thoſe reared by art ; they have longer indented leaves than the latter ; 
and though I have frequently found them near large trees, yet I never 
ſaw the plants leaning for ſupport towards the trunk of the tree. Trees, 
rooted up by the wind, which in their fall have often brought others 
to the ground, continue on the fame fpot until they are rotten : they 
frequently obſtru& the paſſage, but the traveller makes a new path, 
by going round them, and this becomes the common road. 


In the progreſs of this long j journey through foreſts, we ſaw the coun- 
try in its firſt ſtage of cultivation. We found a few ſtraggling houſes, 
one or two miles diſtant from each other; the greateſt number are yet 
unfiniſhed. They are log-houſes, with the interſtices between the 
trunks filled up with earth. Some have been ſtanding there ſeveral 
years, and are rather more covered. Maize is the general produce. The 
habitations ſtand chiefly in vallies, on a brook or creek. The new ſet- 
tlers begin their operations by building a houſe, by felling trees, or paring 
off the bark all around the tree, about five or fix inches in breadth, by 
breaking up the ground, on which they ſtand, to ſow a little corn, and 
by fencing the ground, thus cleared, with a part of the felled trees. 
The land firſt cleared is generally laid out as an orchard, one being 
arinexed to every habitation. Moſt of the houſes have a nean ap- 
pearance; the inhabitants are badly clothed, but every thing around 
them is their own property. Land, recently cleared, 1s every where 
good; and the two or three acres, which have been firſt broken up, 
afford crops ſufficiently rich to ſupply the inhabitants till further cultiva- 

tion takes place. This conſideration ſomewhat relieves the mind, de- 
preſſed hy the view of theſe melancholy manſions. The roads are, in 
general, better than might be expeRed ; here and there ſtony, and rather 


ſteep, 
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ſteep, but by no means dangerous. In this mountainous country we have 
even met with good roads ſeveral miles in length, formed by the hand of 
nature, and which remain undamaged by the tracks of large waggons. 
There are places where the road appears to encroach upon the Suſque- 
hannah itſelf; being formed of trecs thrown down with their branches 
on, and the interſtices filled up with fragments of ſtone from the rocks, 
againſt which the road is made, The views here are far leſs pictureſque, 
and all the roads much leſs bold, and leſs pleaſingly awful, than thoſe 
which we find in ſome parts of Switzerland, the ſublime grandeur of 
which 1s above all compariſon. 

Inns are by no means numerous on the road we have lately travelled. 
Formerly there were inns at this placc ; but as a certain ſum is annually 
paid to the ſtate for a licence, and as the profits are not equal to their 
cxpence, few perſons undertake ſo unprofitable an employment. We 
paſſed one about twelve miles from Mac Aliſter's habitation, which 1s the 
only one on this road, in a tract of country twenty-two miles in extent. 
All the intermediate inns have becn ſhut up in the courſe of this year. 

At length we arrived at an old German's, who, after having ſerved in 
Canada in the war of 1758, as a private ſoldier, in an Engliſh regi- 
ment, ſcttled, at the concluſion of peace, on the ſpot where he ſtill re- 
ſides; the government of Pennſylvania having granted him the land, 
which forms his eſtate. Here he lived unmoleſted until the beginning 
of the war of the revolution ; when the Indians, at that time ſtimulated 
and paid by England, drove him from his plantation. When peace was 
eſtabliſhed, he returned hither, and now enjoys the produce of fifty acres 
of cultivated land, forty of which are his own property. Land in theſe 
parts is very good; its price is ſeven or eight dollars per acre unclearcd, 
and the value of ſuch as is partly cleared, is proportionate to the qua- 
lity of the land, and the quantity of wood remaining. The higheſt 
price is from eighteen to twenty dollars per acre. Good ſtabling and 
good oats were ſufficient to reconcile us to the dirty hole, into which we 
were uſhered, and where we fat down to a very bad dinner. Four or five 
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girls, who are cither daughters c or ſervants of the old ſoldier, perform 
the buſineſs of the inn, which conſiſts of one room, where theſe people 


ſleep altogether. The uncleanlinefs, ſtupidity, and rudeneſs of the whole 
family, can hardly be conceived.. The old ſoldier, in common with the 
generality of old warriors, diſplays in tis behaviour a ſrankneſs and good 
nature, Which are ever ſure to pleaſe. The poor fellow can neither 
write nor read; he prefents to every traveller a ſlate and pencil to write 
down his bills, as he dictates to them; for there is not a ſingle perſon in 
the houſe able to diſtinguiſh one letter from another. He complained 
of being frequently cheated by travellers, in their ſumming up the arti- 
cles, for which they were to pay. 

We met two travellers at this inn, who, as well as ourſelves, intended 


to go to Sunbury, but they wiſhed to proceed on the journey that very 


evening. One was a hatter, whom we had ſeen the night before at Mae 
Alifter's; and the other an elderly man, whom the landlord ſtyled CoLo- 
NEL, and who arrived, and left the inn, leading a mare, followed by a foal. 
The converſation, during our ſtay at the inn, turned on the political ſtate 
of Europe. The prevailing ſentiment was hatred againſt England, and 


fervent wiſhes for the welfare of France: even the old ſoldier, who now 


and then put in an obſervation, expreſſed the fame feelings. This 
campaign will ſhow,” ſaid the hatter, what the French are able to 
do.” I am perſuaded,” obſerved the colonel, that if the French are 


in arms, they will prove victorious, and conquer the whole globe ; and 
it has been forctold long ago, that this conqueſt muſt precede the arrival 


of Antichriſt, and announce the end of the world.” * The end of the 


world? Ts it then fo near at hand, pray?” afked the old ſoldier: 
« Moſt aſſuredly; before fifteen years are elapſed.” - That's my opi- 
nion too,” rejoined the hatter. Having drunk their ou: whiftkey, theſe. 


politicians ſeparated. 


From DeBLERFF's, which is the name of the old ſoldier, we proceeded 
twelve miles farther to Wa1Te's, where we intended to paſs the night. 
The road leads over woody mountains, but- is, all the way, better than 
| We. 
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we expected to find it, from the deſcription that was given us. This 
road runs for a conſiderable extent, in a parallel direction with the Suſque- 
hannah, which is here confined between two ranges of mountains, rarcly 
interrupted by vallies, and by none of any conſiderable extent. This 
ſide of the county of Northumberland. (for we left the county of Dau- 
phin fiftcen miles from Mac Aliſter's habitation) diſplays rather more 
cultivation than the adjacent ſide of the county of Cumberland, 
where only once in every four or ſive miles a ſmall dwelling is ſeen, 
ſurrounded with narrow tracts of cultivated land. The river forms a 
great number of iſles, which, according to law, belong to that county, 
trom which they are ſeparated by tlie narroweſt arm of the ſtream. Theſe 
iſlands have, in general, a good ſoil, for which reaſon, the progreſs of 
cultivation is more rapid on them than any where elſe. 

White is a farmer, who came hither from Ireland about thirty years- 
ago, and poſſeſſes at this time an eſtate of one thouſand one hundred acres, 
only one hundred and ten of which have hitherto been cleared. He has 
reſided here about ſeventeen: years, and has found means to raiſe money 
enough to purchaſe an iſle, at twenty - ſix dollars per acre, ſituate oppo- 
ſite to his houſe, which ſtands between the mountains and the river. 
This ſituation attords a wild: proſpect, but without one pleaſing feature. 
White annually clears ſeveral acres, the expence of which, fencing in- 
cluded; amounts to eight dollars per aere. The price of land, in its na- 
tural ſtate; is, in this neighbourhood, fix dollars per acre ; but in ſuch 
tracts, as are cleared of wood; particularly in the iſlets, it is frequently 
fold at forty: dollars per acre. This plantation of White's has no com- 
munication with any market town. The river is the only. channel by 
which he can receive goods, or forward his commodities, and this is a 
very uncertain channel of conveyance, at leaſt ſome part of the year, on 
account of its dangerous navigation. Mr. White would eaſily procure 
| labourers, as all his neighbours are poor Inſhmen, did not the conſtruc- 
tion of the canal, and the opening of the road near Lancaſter, afford 


them ſo much employment, and at preſent render them ſcarce. Mr, 
W hte. 
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White has already been twice a member of the legiſlature of the ſtate 
of Pennſylvania, He ſeems a worthy, ſenſible man, and a friend of 
order; but at the ſame time very open to the arts of deſigning men, 
He continues his inn, as he ſays, © to oblige travellers,” yet his bills 
ſhew, that he ſerves them for money, and that too at a higher rate than 
is uſual; and as he has put up no ſign, the reception of travellers aſ- 

ſumes the garb of hoſpitality, which naturally precludes all enquiry into 
the unreaſonableneſs of his charges. 

We did not ſup with his family; for what mak 1 know not. His 
daughter brought us our coffee as uſual. This is always taken at ſup- 
per, which conſiſts of ſmoked beef, ſalt- meat, or fiſh. At theſe inns 
you ſeldom meet with any thing but meat, ſalt-ſiſn, eggs, and but- 
ter; and this fare is certainly ſufficient to ſatisfy a hungry ſtomach, 
We were aſked every where, whether we travelled with a view to buy 
lands. There is hardly a perſon in America, who has the leaſt idea of 
gentlemen travelling with any other deſign; and when we told them, 
that we travelled for no other purpoſe than to gratify our curioſity, they 
thought we were fools, or, at - beſt, liars. All, cven our Dunkers in 
Ephrata, put that queſtion ; and, notwithſtanding their own ſanctity, 


theſe holy folks would * * us, when v we informed them of the 
object of our tour. 


Friday, the 15th of May. 


The road from White's to Sunbury continues much the fame,:as 
from Mac Aliſter's to White's We met, however, at times, with 
more cultivated vallies, eſpecially along the creek Tulpehocken, and with 
houſes better conſtructed and ſtanding on pictureſque ſituations, which, 
with the appearance of ſome retired rocks, form landſcapes not un- 
worthy of compariſon with Switzerland. Several other tracts are now 
cleared of wood; but from the want of labourers, and undoubtedly of 

money alſo, the trees are more frequently barked and burnt than felled, 
which renders the proſpe& dull and gloomy. The mountains, in this 
part of the country, are high and rocky, yet bear no compariſon with 


the 
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the Alps or Pyrences. Impudent and artful men are certain in Ame- 
rica, as indeed they ate in all other parts of the globe, to live upon 
the ſtupidity and ignorance of others. Of this we found a remarkable 
inſtance ih the hiſtory of a German, who arrived from Franckfort, three 
years ago without a ſhilling in his pocket, and who ſince that time has 
truvelled the country between Lancaſter, Reading, and Northumber- 
land, particularly the leaſt inhabited parts of theſe counties, with a col- 
lection of ſmall phials, deceiving the people into a belief, that he is a 
phyſician; he vends medicines, bleeds, draws teeth, or ſells ballads 
to ſuch as do not chooſe to buy his drugs. The profits of this artful 
trade have already enabled him to purchaſe a horſe, which carries him, 
his commodities, and his dog ; he ſtays with the farmers-as long as they 
are willing to keep him; and ſeveral of them are glad to entertain him. 
on account of his knowledge and abilities. He makes himſelf happy 
every where, is merry, ſings a good ſong, and appears, upon the whole, 
to be a fly, crafty. fellow, who began his carcer as a player. I am aware, 
that the various anecdotes, with which I preſent my readers, are not all 
equally intereſting; yet they are all requiſite to give a juſt notion of 
my tour, and to complete the delincation of the cuſtoms and manners 
of the country. 

The mountains, over which the road from Harriſburg to Sunbury 
leads, are all of granite, more or leſs perfect, which in ſome places is 
very fine and beautiful. All the ſpecies of maple, cornel-tree, called here 
dog-tree, ſumach, Weymouth pine, ſeveral ſpecies of aſh, and num- 
berleſs pſcudo-acacias, grow in the furrounding woods, and are here of 
remarkable ſize and beauty. 

At ſome diſtance from White's habitation we miſtook our way, and 
ſtruck into the old road, inſtead of keeping the new one, which is 
ſhorter by ſeven miles, and lies along the banks of the Suſquehannah. 
In conſequence we croſſed the mountain Mahonoy, to reach the plain, 
in which Sunbury ſtands. This town, which is not fo large as Har- 
riſburg, and in its buildings lefs clegant and compact, is ſeated on the 
left bank of the Suſquehannah, about half a mile below the ſpot, where 


its 
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its two arms join. The proſpect of the town, on deſcending the 
mountain, is neither grand nor pleaſing; in point of ſize. the houſes, 
viewed from the heights,' reſemble a camp, rather than a town. The 
ſmall ſurrounding plain is but”: indifferentiy cultivated, and; without 
trees. | The| oppoſite bank of the riyer is bounded by high -mountams, 
the proſpect of which is flarkened by numerous pines, growing on the 
rocks, and conſequently not Jlikelyjtb be cut down, to make way for 
cultivation. The river Suſquchannah is beautiful in every point of 
view, broad, with lofty majeſtic mountains, riſing in gradual elevation 
from its banks; yet it is here leis pleaſing, except where the great va- 
riety of iſles, which it forms, and which are planted with. trees, ſoften 
and enliven the prevailing gloom by the light that gleams through their 
branches. The Suſquchannah, near 1 18 more. than a mile in 
breadth. 2 Nel 10 31 

By the moſt correct information, eh we were able to obtain, the 
inhabitants of all the counties, we have hitherto traverſed, are honeſt, 
induſtrious people, attached to the federal government, and to the laws 
of the ſtate. Criminal offences are rare, ſome thefts excepted, which 
are generally committed by people, lately arrived 'from Europe, brought 
up in ignorance and penury, and whoſe morals generally improve as 
they acquire a ſmall property of their own. The different counties, 
through which we have paſſed, have for theſe many years formed inte- 
gral parts of. the ſtate of Pennſylvania, The limits of the lands are, 
therefore, more exactly aſcertained here, than in other counties; and 
conſequently law-ſuits, ariſing from the confuſion of land- marks, are 
leſs frequent. Theſe give occaſion to about a twelfth part of the cauſes 
which are tried here : outſtanding debts are the chief ſubjects of legal 
proſecutions. The manners of the people diſplay great ſimplicity, fre- 
quently bordering on rudeneſs. I have heard it afferted, that this appa- 
rent ſimplicity is merely a cloak for deceit and artifice, but I have made 
no diſcoveries of that kind by my own experience. Among the Ame- 
ricans of every rank and deſcription, there prevails leſs of apparent ci- 
vility and politeneſs than in F rance, or even in England, where I have 


found 
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found both, though in a different guiſe : yet we have experienced much 
good-natured, free, and engaging kindneſs, even from perſons to whom 
we had no letters of introduction, and an univerſal readineſs to reſolve 
dur queſtions, whenever they, to whom they were addreſſed, were able 
to. gratify-our requeſt, | Ignorance, and conſequently prejudices, are fre- 
quently met with, even among the higher orders of ſociety : there are 
indeed ſome exceptions, but theſe are few. Opinions on things and per- 
ſons are delivered in a manner poſitive rather than argumentative, and 
conſequently all means of free diſcuſſion are generally excluded. Political 
opinions tend in general towards liberty, and are commonly offered with 
a frankneſs, a boldneſs, and independence, which are truly pleaſing. 
The general bent of the public opinion is in favour of France, and 
againſt her preſent enemies. It is by no means an uncommon thing, to 
hear farmers, unconnected with the higher circles, call Robeſpierre, 
and all thoſe who ſhared with him the ſupreme power, the ban- 
ditti of France. The exafperation againſt England is great, ſpreads 
through all ranks of ſociety, and has been much increaſed by the unjuſt 
proceedings againſt America, with which ſhe was charged laſt year. 
In my opinion, Mr. Jar's negociation will hardly be able to ſmother the 
glowing ſpark. The public opinion is chiefly guided by the univerſal 
deſire of amaſling property, which, if merely diſplayed in induſtrious pur- 
ſuits, and exertions to cultivate and improve the land, deſerves much praiſe. 
In towns, indeed, it is leſs nice, both i in the manner in which it ſhews 
itſelf, and the means it employs to attain its end. Many of my Euro- 
pean country men are apt to cenſure this national bent, which precludes 
all the finer and nobler emotions of the ſoul. To this cenfure I cannot 
give my unqualified afſent ; and though I readily allow, that an immo- 
derate love of money hardens the heart, and renders it callous to huma- 
nity, to civility, nay to juſtice itſelf, yet it does not follow, that it ſhould 
be utterly incapable of a good and noble action. We have inſtances. of 
this in Europe, where love of money is as univerſally prevalent as in this 
country, though it conceals itſelf more than here; either becauſe it is 
more criminally refined, or meets with leſs convenient opportunities of 
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being practiſed. ' Similar inſtances occur in America. Again, if we con- 
ſider this propenſity in a political point of view, we ſhall find, that it is 
the natural reſult of its preſent infant ſtate ; of the variegated compoli- 
tion of its inhabitants, who are emigrants from every corner of the 
globe, full of the prejudices and partialities of the country whenge 
they came; of the immenſe variety of eaſy ſpeculations, which croud 
around the monied men; and laſtly, of the diſtinction enjoyed here by 
wealth, which exceeds that derived from it in other countries : for, a 
ſew eminent ſtations excepted, which are occupied but a ſhort time, 
and meritorious ſervices rendered, which are ſoon forgotten by the peo- 
ple, there exiſts in this country no perſonal diſtinction. In fine, this way 
of thinking in private individuals is the moſt certain means of rendering 
the country itſelf more proſperous and important. And is not this the 
higheſt advantage derived from the univerſal intereſt, which unites and 
ſupports ſociety, that, with the exception of a few caſes, no member 
can enrich himſelf, without promoting at the ſame time the proſperity 
of others? Though this obſervation more generally applies to agriculture, 
yet there exiſts hardly one deſcription of proſperity, nay of individual 
luxury, where it does not hold good:” The people of America live wel! ; 
the ſoil produces all the neceſſaries of life, even in a very ſuperficial 
ſtate of cultivation : there are few perſons, who do not poſſeſs more 
than they need for their own maintenance. Hence ariſes the in- 
dolence of a great number of the inhabitants, who, having by four 
days labour earned a whole week's ſubſiſtence, idle away the remaining 
three days; hence their lazineſs, relative to agricultural improvements, 
which would require ſums of money, and other ſacrifices, of the neceſſity 
of which they are not convinced, being inſenſible of the advantages to 
be derived from them. Improvements, ſimilar to thoſe which have al- 
ready been made in regard to the political organization of ſociety, to 
commercial relations, navigation, and roads, will certainly be effected in 
agnculture in the proceſs of time. But, before they can take place, the 
land-owners muſt be more forcibly impreſſed with the neceſſity of rouſ- 
ing from their indolence, and abandoning their prejudices; and the po- 
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pulation muſt be increaſed beyond its preſent amount ; which will cer- 
tainly be done. Though all this muſt happen in the uſual courſe of na- 
ture, yet men of abilities, and learned ſocieties, ſhould endeavour to dif- 
fuſe uſctul lights by good books, by collections of inſtructive extracts 
from. European works of acknowledged merit, and by all other means 
of inſtruction. For, undoubtedly, they may thus accelerate the period, 
when the neceſſity of the above improvements will be more ſenſibly felt. 
In a country like this, literary ſocieties may prove eminently uſetul, if 
they do not aſſume too learned an appearance, but are animated and 
guided by the true public ſpirit, which ſpeaks a ſimple and perſpicuous 
language, and readily repeats its inſtructions, untinctured with the vain 
ſelfiſnneſs, which generally dic dictates the profeſſions of private individuals. 
The increaſe of the price of land is uncommonly great, it having been 
more than doubled within the laſt. three. or four years. Though the 
price of labour, from the high value of ground, which, within theſe 
| laſt twelve months, has experienced an extraordinary riſe, is higher than 
uſual ; yet it ſeems ſtill the moſt profitable ſpeculation for monied men 
in this country, to lay out their money in land, which they may have 
cleared and cultivated under their own eyes. Notwithſtanding this un- 
common riſe of the price of land, inſtances of its being diſpoſed of at the 
ſame price, which prevailed ſome years ſince, are not unfrequent. The 
circumſtances, under which this happens, are, it is true, rather of a pe- 
culiar complexion, yet pretty common. If, for inſtance, a perſon, four 
years ago, bought eight hundred acres of land, and bound himſelf to 
pay a fourth of the purchaſe-money at the expiration of four years, but 
was cither too indolent to raiſe within the time a handſome fortune by 
his labours, or ſpent the proceeds of his cſtate, which he ſhould have 
laid by to pay his debt; he muſt raiſe money as well as he can, and 
muſt ſell his land at any price, without being able to inſiſt on that which 
the adjacent lands fetch at this time, ; 
The numerous banks, which have lately been eſtabliſhed, ſeem to 
have contributed not a little to the uncoramon riſe of the price of land ; 
tor in proportion as they increaſe the quantity of money, they alſo mul- 
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tiply and facilitate the means of ſubſiſtence. It is by quickening the 
aRivity of internal commerce, and increaſing the means of converting 
property into money, that banks raiſe the value of lands in ſale. 

A relaxation is obſervable among all orders of ſociety. Drunkenneſs 
1s the prevailing vice, and, with few exceptions, the ſource of all other 
evils. A ſpirit, or rather habit of equality, is diffuſed among this peo- 
ple, as far as it poſſibly can go. In ſeveral inns, eſpecially ſuch as are 
ſituate on leſs frequented roads, the circumſtance of our ſervant not din- 
ing with us at the ſame table excited general aſtoniſhment, without its 
beſpeaking any bad intention on the part of thoſe who manifeſted it. 
The inhabitants exhibit to ſtrangers ſtriking inſtances both of the ut- 
moſt cleanlineſs and exceſſive naſtineſs. | They are much ſurpriſed at a 
refuſal, to ſleep with one or two other men in the ſame bed, or between 
dirty ſheets, or to drink after ten other perſons out of the ſame dirty 
glaſs; and they wonder no leſs, when they ſee ſtrangers negle& to waſh 
their hands and face every morning. Whiſky mixed with water is the 
common drink in the country. There is no ſettler, however poor, 
whoſe family do not drink coffee and chocolate, and eat ſalt meat at 
breakfaſt. At dinner comes ſalt meat again, or ſalt fiſh and eggs; and 
at ſupper, once more ſalt meat and coffee. This is alſo the general rule 
in inns. An American fits down at the table of his landlord, and lies 
down in, the bed, which he finds empty, or occupied but by one perſon, 
without in the leaſt enquiring, in the latter of theſe caſes, who that perſon 
may be. We have hitherto fortunately eſcaped a perſonal trial of this 
laſt American cuſtom, but were very near experiencing it at White's. 

The roads are good, where the ſoil is ſo, the road by Lancaſter ex- 
cepted ; art has hitherto but little meddled with the roads in Pennſyl- 
vania. Such ſpots, as are bad and muddy, are filled up with trees, 
placed near each other ; when theſe ſink into the ground, others are laid 
upon them. Over ſmall brooks, bridges are thrown, which conſiſt of 
boards, placed on two beams, laid along the banks of the brook. Theſe 
boards frequently rot, and remain in this condition for months together, 
without its entering into any one's head, to replace them with others. We 


have 
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have paſſed ſeveral ſuch bridges, with great danger to our horſes, from 
the bad condition of the boards. All this will be better in time; yet I 
mean to deſcribe things juſt as they are now, Creeks are generally 
forded. Acroſs ſome, which are very deep, wooden bridges are thrown ; 
which, however, arc not ſuch as they ſhould be : the boards, or ſmall 
trees, with which they are covered, are neither ſo good, nor ſo cloſe 
to each other, as might be wiſhed. 

This is a brief ſketch of the phyſical and moral ſtate of the country, 
which we have hitherto traverſed, drawn after thoſe obſervations, which 
the ſhortneſs of the time allowed us to make. I ſhall occaſionally cor- 


rect, what on more exact information I find to be erroneous, and ſupply 
what may be deficient. 


Sunday, the 17th of May. 


On the oppoſite fide of the river, a mile above Sunbury, at the ex- 
treme point of the Iſthmus, formed by the two arms of the Suſque- 
hanna, ſtands Northumberland. Sunbury is the chief town of the 
county. But the ſmall number of public buildings, which are neceſ- 
ſary for the adminiſtration of juſtice, conſtitute its only advantages over 
Northumberland ; that, on the other hand, enjoys all the benefits of a 
fine ſituation, which, in fact, is as delightful as may be conceived. The 
two arms of the river forming a right angle at the point of their con- 
fluence; the country expands behind it in a ſemi-circular form, riſing 
in gentle ſwells of a fruitful ſoil, and connected with vallies and opening 
plains of ſtill richer ground. The banks of both arms of the river are 
ſuſceptible of cultivation to a wide extent, on the fide where Northum- 
berland ſtands. Both arrns are navigable, without interruption, to a 
diſtance of three hundred miles, and water a ſoil, which courts cultiva- 
tion. The number of houſes is at this time, perhaps, a ſixth greater 
at Sunbury than at Northumberland, where it amounts to about one 
hundred. The firſt houſes were built in 1775 ; yet the inhabitants 
were driven from them in the war of the revolution, and their habita- 
tions deſtroyed. The town was not rebuilt till the year 1785. It is 


undoubtedly 


— 
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undoubtedly the worſt built town we have hitherto ſeen. All the houſes 
are of wood, ' chiefly log-houſes; two only are built with ſtone. There 
is no market-place here; the town contains no inns; but three or four 
 whiſky-houſes. We put up in that which is the beſt of them; and 

yet it rains on our beds, as well as on our horſes in the ſtable. Me- 
thinks there is hardly any place ſituate more favourably for its be- 
coming a large city, than Northumberland. The flow progreſs, hitherto 
made by the town, I have heard imputed to the untoward character and 
little ſenſe of the gentleman, who poſſeſſed three-fourths of the ground 
on which the town ftands. He is lately dead; but had he lived longer, 
his exiſtence would have proved no impediment, that might not caſily 
have been removed by the concurrence of favourable circumſtances. 
be price of land about Northumberland is, at preſent, from twenty 
to twenty-four dollars per acre, near the river; that ſituate on the 
northern arm is ſtill dearer, on account of the better quality of the ſoil, 
and becauſe a greater part of the ground is already cleared there, than 
on the eaſtern arm. Farther up the river, land is fold from four to 
ſix dollars an acre. The quality of the ſoil, the vicinity of a creck, and 
longer or ſhorter inſtalments, produce here the ſame variety in the 
price of land as in other parts. The value, which I point out, is the me- 
dium price. Ground-ſhares in the town are, at this n ſold at forty- 
eight or fifty dollars. | | 
The inhabitants of Northumberland, as well as of the county at large, 
coniiſt, for the moſt part, of Dutchmen. There are ſome Germans, 
and a few natives; but moſt of the inhabitants are foreigners. The 
Iriſh are, with a few exceptions, the worſt of them all. Being leſs in- 
duſtrious than the reſt, they are conſequently poorer ; and the property 
of an Iriſhman is conſtantly at the ſervice of fuch as wiſh to have it. 
The Germans are more tenacious of theirs; and, for this reaſon, in 
Suubury, and the adjacent country, where they reſide in conſiderable 
numbers, eſtates are dearer than in Northumberland, though the foul is 
of an inferior quality. 

The ſtate of agriculture in Northumberland, and the adjacent coun- 


try, 
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try, is much the ſame as in all other parts of America; but the pro- 
portion of cleared land is ſmaller than in other oounties We have tra- 
verſed.. Labourers are caſily found ; they are paid ſix ſhillings a day 
without victuals, or three ſhillings and nine-pence with their entertain- 
ment. In the country, where they hire themſelves by the month, they 
have eight dollars, for which they are obliged to work twenty-ſix days. 
Bricklayers' and carpenters wages are, in town, one dollar per day. The 
price of tiles is four dollars per thouſand; and very good bricks coſt, in 
Northumberland, two ſhillings and fix-pence, delivered free of expence. 

The price of lime is from nine to ten-pence per buſhel, of deal-boards 
five ſhillings per hundred feet, and of other boards fix ſhillings and ſix- 
BRgeT.: x | 

As there is no market, either in Northumberland or Sunbury, the 
inhabitants live, for the greater part of the year, upon ſalted meat, un- 
leſs they keep fowls. The farmers kill, at times, a cow; but ſince an 
epidemic diſeaſe has carried off almoſt all the horſes, they have been 
obliged to replace theſe by oxen for the purpoſes of agriculture, and 
conſequently uſc leſs beef than before. Cow- beef is at this time fold 
from five-pence to five-pence halfpenny per pound. The higheſt houſe- 
rent in Northumberland is eighty dollars; and there is but one houſe 
in the Whole town for which ſo much is paid. It is of brick, large 
and convenient, and was but lately ſold for five thouſand two hundred 
dollars. Every thing is ſomewhat dearer at Sunbury, but the difference 
is not a full ſixth. | | 

The land about Northumberland yields generally fifteen buſhels of 
wheat per acre, when it has attained what the farmers call a full ſtate 
of cultivation. The proportion of other crops is the ſame as in other 
places. Indian corn is produced in large quantities, which ſhews the 
ignorance and indolence of the farmers, for it exhauſts the ſoil; and 
though it ſupplies all the houſehold wants of a family, yet not a buſhel is 
ever exported from the place where it grows. A'great advantage, which 
might be derived from it, by mixing its ſtalks with the dung, is entirely 


neglected by the farmers. The ſheep are rather long-legged and meagre ; 
yet 
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yet the woel i is good, andis fold for two ſhillings and ne per pound. 
But very little is ſold; for in this vale of Pennſylvania, as every where 
elſe, the farmers would * n ſorry indeed, if "_— were obliged to 
keep many ſheep. 

I T obſerved before, that the n of re in certain well - choſen 
diſtricts is, in my judgment, the moſt profitable ſpeculation monied 
men can enter upon in this country. The information J collected in 
Northumberland affords an additional proof of the truth of this remark. 
The expence for clearing and fencing an acre, amounts, upon an average, 
to thirteen dollars; and this is pretty high. The firſt crops yield gene- 
rally twenty buſhels of wheat, if the ground be well cleared, the trees, 
which ſtood in the middle, cut down, and the largeſt well barked. Wheat 
is ſold at this time for ten ſhillings per buſhel. The agreement entered 
upon with a farmer, relative to a piece of ground which has been cleared 
of wood, generally purports, that he is to have half the produce, but 
muſt alſo find the ſeed. The land- owner nets therefore the firſt harveſt 
five pounds, the value of ten buſhels of wheat at ten ſhillings, and con- 
ſequently more than the expence for clearing and fencing. If we ſup- 
poſe the medium price of wheat to be only five ſhillings and nine-pence 
per buſhel, the land-owner obtains, even in this caſc, the firſt year, 
- twenty-five per cent on the capital laid out; and yet there are many 
caſes where the former eſtimate falls ſhort of the real procceds, as there 

are others where the latter is beyond them. 

The prices riſe as faſt in the vicinity of Northumbetlaad; as in other 
parts ; but this country, which is uncommoaly extenſive, is but thinly 
inhabited, even in ſuch diſtricts as are ſituate neareſt to Philadelphia; 
the preſent number of inhabitants does not exceed ſeventeen thouſand. 
The population encreaſes, however, yearly, through cmigration- from 
the Jerſeys, from New-England, and a part of Pennſylvania. One 
hundred and thirty famihes, emigrants from the Jerſcys, have very 
lately ſettled on the branches of the Suſqueharmah. But the land- 
marks of the purchaſed ground are not always ſufficiently known, nor 
the right of the ſellers perfectly clear; for which reaſon actions, con- 


cerning 
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cerning diſputed limits, conſtitute nearly three-fourths of the cauſes, 
which are tried in the courts of law at Sunbury. 

The political ſentiments of the inhabitants of Northumberland are 
leſs virtuous and ſteady, than of the inhabitants of the leſs remote coun- 
tics. Several of them took, laſt year, an active part in the revolt at Pittſ- 
burg, and ſtill remain in confinement, on account of that affair. A de- 
finitive judgment bcing now daily expected in this buſineſs, every tra- 
veller, eſpecially if he be ſuppoſed to come from Philadelphia, is aſked 
by the intereſted inhabitants, as ſoon as he arrives, whether he brings 
any news reſpecting that judgment. We were atked, like all other tra- 
vellers; and the queſtions, put to us on this ſubject, were conceived in 
terms, which by no means beſpoke good and loyal ſentiments. 

. Near to Northumberland, on the northern arm of the Suſquehannah, 
and cloſe to the point of confluence of the two arms of that river, lies 
an iſle, which contains about two hundred and fifty acres of the richeſt |. 
foil, from fifty of which the largeſt trees have been cut down. The 
land is fit for all the purpoſes of agriculture; and might be cultivated 
with cqual profit and ſatisfaction. by an induſtrious owner. It is the 
moſt pleaſant little eſtate, which can poſſibly be bought by any perſon 
deſirous of ſettling in Northumberland. At preſent: it is the property of 
a man, much advanced in years, who lives on it, in a ſmall log-houſe. 
He bought it about ſeven years ago for one thouſand fix hundred dollars, 
and very lately refſuſed three thoutand three hundred, which were offered 
for this iſland. 

Northumberland is the reſidence of Dr. PRIESTLEX. They, who 
know with what relentleſs fury the“ ® F * * * * * & exerted all its 
influence to procure him to be harraſſed by the mob, his houſe in Bir- 
mingham to be burnt down to the ground, and himſelf to be inſulted 
and made uncaſy wherever he went, will, undoubtedly, ſeel for the fate 
of this gentleman, who has deſervedly obtained ſo much ſame in the 
literary world, and whoſe perſecution, were he, even guilty of the groſſeſt 
political miſconduct, which is by no means the caſe, cannot but deeply 
intereſt in his favour every feeling mind. This unwarrantable extenſion 
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of influence muſt excite univerſal indignation, and it needs no gift of di- 


vination to foreſee, that the Engliſh mob, thus ſet upon their ſuppoſed 
enemies by the * #* # , may poſſibly turn, ſooner or later, 
againſt the inſtigators. However this may be, the perſecution experienced 
by Dr. Prieſtley would hardly have driven him ſo ſoon to quit England, 
had he not expected to enjoy in America that high celebrity and diſtinc- 
tion,. which were promiſed him by ſome flattering friends. His cele- 
brity was, however, of no long duration; the Americans are too little 

ſenſible of the value of that knowledge, by which he has acquired ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a rank among the literati of the age. They concern them- 
ſelves but very little about dogmatical diſcuſſions of the Bible, and the 
tenets of the Unitarians; and would readily give up all the experiments 


on air for one good and profitable ſpeculation ! The perſecuted from va- 


rious countries have, in theſe late years, ſought an aſylum among the 


Americans; ſuch arrivals are, therefore, no uncommon ſight to this 


people; and they have not much time to loſe in vain civilities. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the reſpect ſhewn to Dr. Prieſtley, who is a pro- 
found philoſopher, an admired writer, a celebrated chemiſt, and a vic- 
tim of the Engliſh miniſtry, did not laſt long. A few dinners, given to 


bim at New York, where he landed, and at Philadelphia, to which place 
he afterwards proceeded, formed the whole train of honours which graced 


his reception. His ſon, who arrived in America ſome time before him, 
had bought lands, where all the Unitarians, and all the perſecuted of 


Old England, were to join and rally under the Doctor's banner. This 


ſettlement was to enjoy a diſtinguiſhed protection on the part of the 
American Government ; and to ſecure to the Doctor a name, as chief 


of the ſect, and founder of the colony. But theſe hopes have already 


vaniſhed. No Engliſhmen have arrived to purchaſe his lands; and the 


Government of the United States, even that of Pennſylvania, did not 
conſider the project of the Doctor's ſettlement as more important than 
that of any other individual. The - conſtant praiſe of his uncommon 
merits as a natural philoſopher induced his friends at Philadelphia, to 
ſolicit for him the profeſſorſhip of chemiſtry in the college, which they 

6.4 obtained; 


| 
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obtained; but this place was far beneath the expectation of the Doctor, 
as well as of his family; and it became neceſſary, even for the preſerva- 
tion of his celebrity in Europe, to withdraw from a ſcene, where his at- 
tempt of attracting univerſal attention had completely failed. 

He therefore removed to Northumberland. The lands, purchaſed by 
his ſon, were ſituate in that county, though he had actually reſolved ts 
relinquiſh the idea of founding a colony, which would have had no co- 
loniſts but his own family ; yet his removal to Northumberland, at leaft 
had not the appearance of an intention to abandon, in ſo abrupt a man- 
ner, a project which had already been announced to the world. 

As Mr. Guillemard was ſlightly acquainted with Young PaIEsTLEr, 
and more particularly with Mr. Coor Ex, who has alſo ſettled in North- 
umberland, we were induced to prefer halting at that town, rather 
than at Sunbury, though both lay on our road; that I might gratify 
the wiſh, which I entertained, to be introduced to a man ſo juſtly cele- 
brated. The project of forming the intended ſettlement in the country Li 
is entirely relinquiſhed; Mr. Morris has generouſly taken back the 
greater part of the lands, which young Prieſtley bought-'of him laſt 
year, with all the formalities preſcribed by law. He has alſo found f 
means to diſpoſe of the reſt, and has bought ſome land near the town, 
which he is now clearing and preparing for cultivation. The DoRog, 
has built a houſe, to which he intends removing about the end of the 
ſummer. His modes of life and dreſs are nearly the ſame as in Eng- 
land, the wig excepted, which he has laid aſide. He frequently laughs 
at the world, but in a manner which clearly appears not to be from his 
heart. He ſpoke with great moderation of the political affairs of Europe, 
and in very mild expreſſions of England. He is now buſied in the inſti- 
tution of a college, for which ſux thouſand dollars have already been ſub- 
ſcnbed, and ſeven thouſand acres have been aſſigned him, as a free gift. Y 
In this eſtabliſhment, of which he has drawn up a proſpectus, there is a | 
preſident's place, doubtleſs intended for himſelf. Joszpa PrIESTLEY, Z 
the eldeſt fon, ſeems at preſent to be more engaged in induſtrious pur- 
ſuits, than in political diſcuſſions. He has married a young Engliſh 
| L 2 lady 
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lady, apparently of a mild and amiable diſpoſition, but who ſpeaks very 
little in company. She, as well as her mother-in-law, feem leſs to ac- 
commodate themſelves to American manners than their huſbands. Mr. 
Cooper has purchaſed ſome hundred acres of land, which he is at preſent 
clearing of wood, and preparing for cultivation. He is undoubtedly a 
man of parts, of a reſtleſs mind, ill adapted to find happineſs in a retired 
rural life. In the account he wrote of America, it was certainly his deſign, 
to perſuade coloniſts to join Dr. Prieſtley. In his manners, he affects at 
preſent a ſtrong predilection for American cuſtoms ; and ſays, that he 
prefers his preſent mode of living to any other. He is ſuſpected here of 
aiming at a ſeat in Congreſs. In point of abilities at leaſt, he would 
hold no mean rank among its members. Some Engliſhmen, who. lately 
arrived in America, intended to ſettle in the vicinity of Northumberland. 
It appears, however, that they have abandoned that intention, diſguſted 
with the ſort of precedence claimed by Dr. Prieſtley and his family, and 
with the "auſterity of their manners; though unqueſtionibly. the Doc- 
tor's acquaintance and library would prove a very great accommodation 
to new ſettlers; and his misfortunes and perſecutions cannot fail to in- 
tereſt every one in his favour. As a companion of Mr. Guillemard 1 
was received by theſe families, with as much. —— as their cold 
4 gloomy tempers ever diſplay. 

In one of our water excurſions with young Prieſtley, in the vicinity 
of Northumberland, we landed near a wooden houſe, built againſt the 
ſide of a high mountain, which is covered with wood and fragments of 
rocks, and ſeparated from the river by a tract of land, about four and 
twenty yards wide. An Engliſh lady inhabits this ſmall houſe, which 
would prove a highly intereſting ſpot, if ſhe were young and handſome; 
and awake to the pleaſures or the ſorrows of love: But, alas! ſuch ſhe 
is not. She has three daughters, the youngeſt of whom, the only one 
that reſides with her, is twer.ty years old. This lady left England in 
conſequence of her huſband's becoming a bankrupt ; to avoid the diſgrace, 
attending an event of that nature, which, however innocent the 
bankrupt may be, muſt wound his own. feelings, as well as thoſe of his 


family ;. 


4 
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family ; and to prepare an aſylum for her huſband, after he ſhall have 

ſettled his accounts with his creditors. Her name is Dasn : her huſband 

was a banker of Bath, Colonel of the militia of his county, and en- 

foys the reputation of an honeſt man. It is abſolutely impoſſible, to diſ- 

play more ſpirit and perſeverance, than this lady has done, ever ſince ſhe 

ſettled on this eſtate, not an inch of which was cultivated at the time 

ſhe purchaſed it. It contains about one hundred acres ; on which, fix 

months ago, not a hut was to be ſcen, and where not a tree was felled. 

All theſe obſtacles ſhe has ſurmounted. She is now building a ſtone 

houſe, and will, therefore, be able, within a twelvemonth, to receive 

her huſband in a retired and humble, yet decent habitation. The ſitua- 

tion and misfortunes of this poor lady have in ſome degree injured her 

brain. But, this circumſtance, while it increaſes her loquacity, does 

not prevent her from purſuing that direct line of conduct, which ſhe has 

marked out for herſelf. Two of her daughters have been well married, 

fince their arrival in America. With a ſort of enthuſiaſm, I liſtened to | 

the other, who is at home, whilſt ſhe played on the pianoforte. She per- f 

forms very well, is young, pretty, unfortunate, modeſt, poſſeſſes no pro- 

perty on earth, and, in a wooden hut, plays upon one of the fineſt inſtru- 

ments, that ever came from Longmmian's thop. The ſtrange / oontraſt of 

all theſe circumſtances might eaſily obtain a young lover for Miſs Sarah - 
| Daſh; and this I moſt ſincerely wiſhed her, at my departure; but, 

young lovers are not ſo eaſily to be won, in this country. 

I had here another proof how profitable a ſpeculation it is in this coun- 
try to purchaſe wood-land, clcar the ground, and render it fit for culti- 
vation. Mrs. Daſh bought one hundred acres for two hundred and fixty- 
five dollars, twenty of which ſhe has cleared, and ſown with Wheat; 
including the ſpot on which her houſe ſtands, and a ſmall garden. The 
expence for clearing the land, and building her wooden houſe and a 
ſtable, amounted in the whole to one thouſand and ſixty- five dollars. Her 
twenty acres yielded each twenty buſhels of wheat, the price of which, 
this year, 1s ten ſhillings per buſhel. She employs no farmer, becauſe 
the 1s herſelf on the ſpot; and conſequently the produce of the firſt 


year's: 
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year's harveſt from twenty acres amount to two hundred pounds, or 
five hundred and thirty-three dollars, the moiety of the amount total of 
her expence, the purchaſe money excluded,* 


We paſſed the Saturday and Sunday in Northumberland, and. pro- 
ceeded on Monday to Wilkſbarre. 


Monday, the 18th of May. j 


The road from Northumberland to Berwick, which we had been told 
was dreadful, we found in a much better condition, than any we have 
hitherto paſſed. The road is dreary, without the leaſt variety of proſ- 
peR, runs conſtantly, or at leaſt generally, through woods, though it 
lies parallel to the river, upon which, however, a view only opens now 
and then, and the bed of which, to the ſouthward, is continually hedged 
in between mountains covered with fir. 

We halted at Mr. MoxT6GoMerr's, twelve miles from Northumber- 
land. The creek, on which his ſaw-mill is ſituate, is the only one we 
have hitherto ſeen. The land, which moſtly ſlopes towards the river, 
ſeems good. Few or no rocks are to be ſeen. Mr. Montgomery is a. ſur- 
veyor; he does not keep an inn, but ſupplies both men and horſes with 
food and provender for money. From him we learned, that the price of 

the beſt: land in his neighbourhood, on the banks of the river, is from 
twenty-three to twenty-eight dollars an acre; but that when whole 
eſtates, for inſtance, four hundred acres of good ſoil, are ſold, the tenth 
part of which is cleared, the price of land amounts to eight dollars per 
acre ; that land, which lies yet in wood, fetches from two to five dol- 
lars per acre ; that the price of labour is three ſhillings per day; that 
it is no eaſy matter to procure labourers, becauſe the number of inhabi- 
tants in the neighbourhood is inconſiderable; that the coloniſts conſiſt 
chiefly of Dutchmen, or their children; and, laſtly, that this diſtrict has 


ſuffered much from an epidemical diſeaſe, which, two years ago, de- 


+ The original ſays, the purchaſe-money included, but this is either an error of the 
preſs, or an overſight of the author.—Tranſator. 


+ With the exception of two or three large baſins, formed by the river. | 
ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed nearly all the horſes. To judge from the ſymptoms, pointed out 
by Mr. Montgomery, I never heard of any ſimilar diſtemper in France. 
By his deſcription, it is a weakneſs, which deſtroys a horſe in the courſe 
of two months. The liver is blown up by a ſwelling, which extends 
into the legs, and the whole maſs of blood is entirely diſcoloured. This 
diſtemper is called here the ye/low water. 

The road to Berwick leads, for its whole length, conſtantly through 
woods, and conſequently affords no proſpet. There are few habitations 
here, and theſe have a mean appearance. At ſome diſtance from the 
houſes, we ſaw a few ſtraggling cows and ſheep. 

We halted in the diſtrict of Fiſhing Creek, at one ABRanam MiL- 
LER's, who is a farmer, and keeps an inn and a ſhop. His eſtate con- 
fiſts of three hundred acres, ſeventy of which are cleared. He clears 
annually about twelve or fifteen acres more, but not without conſider- 
able trouble, as labourers are very ſcarce in this diſtrit; they are paid 
three ſhillings and ſixpence per day, and have beſides their board, which 
is eſtimated at about one ſhilling and fix pence. Here, as well as in all 
the other places through which we have hitherto paſſed, three dollars 
per Acre are generally paid for hocing up the roots of buſhes, on ſuch 
ground as is deſtined for cultivation ; or if day-labourers be employed 
in this work, they are paid five ſhillings a day, beſides their victuals. 
This was the firſt place, where we uſed maple ſugar, which we found 
excellent. Abraham Miller ſells yearly about five or ſix barrels of this 
ſugar. He buys it at thirteen pence per pound, and ſells it at fifteen ; 
the brown moiſt ſugar of the colonies he ſells at fourteen pence. He 
procures all the goods, fold in his ſhop, hm Philadelphia; they are 
brought in waggons as far as Cataweſſy, where they are ſhipped on the 
Suſquehannah, and thence conveyed to Fiſhing Creek. The aggregate 
amount of freight and carriage was, formerly, one dollar per tun, but 
ſince laſt ſpring it has riſen to one dollar and a half. 

The price of land in the neighbourhood is from eight to ten dollars 
per acre, if in any degree cleared of wood, and from two to three dol- 
lars, if ſtill covered with trees. Habitations are ſcarce and ſtraggling, 


but 


\ 
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but increaſe in number nearer to Berwick. This is the chief town of the 
diſtrict : it ſtands on the banks of the river. The ſituation is ſufficiently 


agreeable, and more open than that of other places, through which we 


have lately paſſed. This ſmall village conſiſts of twenty miſerable 
houſes, in which we could not find an egg for our ſupper, but we pro- 
cured ſome milk. The beds were clean, the ſtabling good, oats and 
hay excellent; and travellers on horſeback are uſually contented them- 
ſelves with ſcanty fare, if their horſes be well provided for. The inn- 


keeper and his wife are a young couple, who have but/very lately ſettled 


' here. Their houſe is of wood, and only half finiſhed ; they poſſeſs, at 


preſent, eighty acres, ten of which are cleared and cultivated. The 


price of land at Berwick is twelve dollars, if the ground be already 


ſomewhat cleared, and from one dollar and a half to two, if the wood 


be not yet cut down. 


The inhabitants of Berwick, as well as of the huts, we ſaw on this 
day's journey, are a medley of Engliſhmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Fle- 
mings, and Scots. Moſt of the coloniſts, who have lately arrived, come 
from the Jerſeys. They ſeem all poor, and are badly cloathed, yet their 
ſtrong and healthy appearance ſhews, that they are well fed, and ſoothes 
the mind, which ſympathizes in their poverty. The number of chil- 
dren is, in proportion to the habitations, very great indeed. Near Ovens 
we ſaw a ſchool for young girls, which, from the ſmallneſs of the hut, 


and the number of children who ran out to ſee us paſs, had the appear- 


ance of an ant-hill, Two miles below Berwick are thoſe rapid cur- 
rents, known by the name of Neſcopeck, which greatly impede the navi- 
gation of the river, eſpecialſij at low water. 


Tueſday, the 19th of May. 


This day proved rather unfortunate to us. We left Berwick at fix 


o'clock in the morning, and were unfortunately addreſſed to one 'SQUIRE 
Bach, who lives ſeven miles from it, and who was to point out 


to us the the beſt road to Wilkſbarre. Our ill-luck would have it, 


that this Squire Beach is a maker of roads, and had but very lately con- 
ſtructed 
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ſtructed a new one, which is ſome miles ſhorter than the old road. 
He adviſed us to take the former, which he aſſured us was the belt. Re- 
lying on his aſſurance, we followed his advice, but were 'on the 'very 
outſet at conſiderable pains, to find the place where we were to be fer- 
ried acroſs the river, to reach the new road. The ferry-boat, which 
was rowed by a man turned of ſeventy, was too ſmall to contain our 
four horſes ; we therefore cauſed our baggage to de carried over firſt; 

and this arrived ſafe on the oppoſite bank. The ſervant was ordered 
not to wait for us, but to proceed. On the return of the ferry-boat, 
Mr. Guillemard and I embarked. His mare, who is always very ſpirit- 
ed, and whoſe mettle was perhaps heightened by the ſight of the other 
horſes on ſhore, began to ſtir in the ſmall boat, Which was rather low 
at the ſides; and in the midſt of our paſſage put one of her hind-legs 
into the water, which brought her whole hinder part down. The boat 
heeled to that fide, was filled with water, and would have been in- 
ſtantly overſet, but for Mr. Guillemard's prefence of mind; He puſhed 
the horſe into the river, and thus ſaved us in the moſt imminent danger 
of being drowned; a danger to which travellers muſt be frequently 
expoſed in this country, from the bad conſtruction of the, ferry-boats, as 
well as from the imprudence and unſkilfulneſs of the ferry-men. The 
mare, Mr. Guillemard holding her faſt by the bridle, ſafely reached 
the ſhore; and thus far every thing was well. But this incident was 
the harbinger of accidents ſtill more unpleaſant. We could not diſco- 
ver any road; ſome trees, which had been felled, ſhewed an intention, it 
is true, to make one; but we ſaw even few of theſe. No beaten road was 
to be. found; ten times already we had led our way. We had to 
travel eighteen miles over felled trees, deep moraſſes, rocks, and looſe 
ſtones: . The girth of the baggage-horſe broke two or three times; Mr. 
Guillemard's mare, who was badly ſaddled, twice loſt her ſaddle on a 
| ſeep road, and threw her rider. She ran away and ſcattered part of 
her load; a brace of piſtols was loſt ; our horſes were exhauſted with 
fatigue; we were tired, faint with hunger, and unable to diſcorer any 
human habitation on the road. A few houſes ſtanding at ſome diſtance 
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from it, which we viſited, could not ſupply our wants; and, to en- 
creaſe our. misfortunes, it rained all day long, At length, we found 
ſome oats at an honeſt German's, whoſe wife procured us alſo milk 
and eggs. Thus refreſhed, we purſued our journey, not without ſeve- 
ral new accidents befalling our baggage ; and at laſt reached Wilkſbarre. 
My friend's horſe was lame, the ſaddle was broken to pieces by the ac- 
cident in the ferry-boat, aud our cloaths were torn ; but at Dr. Cowell's 
we found a good fire, a good ſtable, good eggs, ſalt meat (freſh meat 
is entirely out of the queſtion) and thus, as we ſmoaked our ſegars, 
indulged the' pleaſant thought of having eſcaped all theſe misfortunes. 
Wilkſbarre ſtands on a wide and fertile plain. The proſpect, ou 
deſcending the mountains by the creek of Nautikoke, is one of the 
richeſt, — extenſive, and moſt delightful, we have yet ſeen. The 
land is in a high ſtate of cultivation. We were not able to obtain any 
new information, that deſerves to be mentioned. 

Wilkſbarre is the chief town of the county of Luzerne, It is a ſmall 
place, containing about a hundred wooden houſes, of a much better 
appearance than thoſe in Northumberland. The town, is ſeated. on the 
Suſquehannah, and muſt in time become conſiderable, if the country, 
which lies higher up, ſhall be more generally cultivated. It is even 
now of ſome importance, and bas about two hundred and fifty inhabi- 


tants. The population of the whole county is eſtimated at five thou- 
ſand ſouls. 


Wedneſday, the 20th of May. 


Mr. Guillemard's mars being lamed by our misfortunes of yeſterday, 
he reſolved to leave her Wilkſbarre, under the care of his ſervant. 
We accordingly ſet out by ourſelves. A new road was propoſed to us, 
which ſhortens the journey twenty miles, but is untrodden. However, 
having yeſterday had enough of new roads, we preferred the old, though 
it was bad, and twenty miles longer. At the end of our firſt day's 
journey, we reached Huntsferry. The road was bad, and we were ſe- 
veral times obliged to travel in foot-paths, which were hardly paſſ- 
able. 
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able. We frequently met with quarries of mill-ſtone, and with ſpots, 
where a path, only eighteen inches in breadth, was cut through the 
rock, or where the road was ſupported by trunks of trees, narrowed 
by falls of earth, obſtructed by fallen trees, and led along the edges of 
a precipice. We often paſſed over declivities, rendered 4 more dariper- 
ous by the ground being ſtrewed with looſe ſtones, or fragments of 
rock. Fortunately it ſo happened, that we never got more than a few 
yards out of our road ; but we were obliged to enquire the way of 
every one we met, to avoid more conſiderable deviation. The dwelling- 
houſes in this diſtri are moſt of them ſo new, that the inhabitants are 
often ignorant of the names of places, which are ſcarce two miles diſ- 
tant; nor are they able to point out the direction and diſtance, fo that 
their information beyond the next farm-houſe is not to be depended 
upon. There is not one inn on the whole road, but ſome private indi- 
viduals are in the habit of ſelling oats to travellers. They live at eer- 
tain diſtances, and, being known, travellers conſtantly put up at their 
houſes. The firſt day we halted at the houſe of one Harrrs, twelve 
miles from Wilkſbarre, and afterwards at HazvinG's, fifteen miles far- 
ther on. Both are farmers; the former, a captain of the militia, is 
richer, and has been eſtabliſhed much longer thay the latter. They are 
both very bad huſbandmen ; they cultivate nothing but Indian corn and 
potatoes, in a ſoil, which is, for the moſt part, poor, and, with few excep- 
tions, produces nothing but ſpruce fir and the common birch, All the 
cultivated fields are incloſed with fences, which conſiſt of poles of wood, 
once ſplit, and and laid zig-zag upon one another without any ſtakes ; 
a manner of fencing, general in all parts gmerica, at the firſt clear- 
ing of the ground. The expence of clearing ground amounts, in this 
diftrict, to ſeven or eight dollars an acre. 

Five miles beyond Harding's habitation, we croſſed the river in a very 
bad ferry-boat, and arrived at HuNT's, an Iriſhman, who ſettled here 
ten years ago. We found in his houſe Indian corn for our horſes, but 
neither oats nor hay, and no milk for ourſelves, nor even an egg. The 


houſe conliſts of one room on the' ground-floor, and of a corn-loft over 
M2 it 
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it. Beds were not to be had. Hunt took an old 1 pallaſſs from his 
own bed, and leut it me for the night; and on this, with, my ſaddle- 
cloth, I reſted comfortably: By Hunt's account, the ſpot, which he 
inhabits, is very un wholeſome; and fo, he ſays, are the banks of the 
river in general for ſome way, higher up, or lower down. His young 


and handſome wu has laboured _ à hectic n. for e Fight 
months. . 8 | 


* 51. 


4a Heaton, Thurſday, the 21/ of Moy. en * 

In the morning we halted at one Mr. GavLox' 8, eleven miles from 
2 night's quarters. All the dwelling- houſes are of the ſame ſort. 
We purſued our journey to Aſylum by Wyaluſing. The latter is a 
conſiderable village, ſeated on a creek, from which it takes its name. 
The road is the ſame as yeſterday, at times even and good, often re- 
cently cut through the wood, or interrupted by new ſettlements, the 
fences of which occaſion a circuit of near a, Fuglonge at the end of 
which it is difficult to find the road again. vih Ad | 

Nearly all the plantations; which we have we ng in this 
diſtrict, have been more or leſs recently formed by families, who de- 
rive their titles from Connecticut. The right of property claimed by 
that ſtate, in regard to theſe lands, has been declared to be unfounded, 
firſt by arbitrators in Trenton, three or four years ago, and ſince that 
by the judges of aſſiae, Who hold their fittings in Philadelphia, The laſt 
ſentence-has excited general {diſcontent in theſe parts; and, in truth, 
ſnould it be confirmed by the ſupreme court of juſtice, the natural 
conſequence muſt be a ge diſpoſſeſſing of all the cultivators, who 
have ſettled here by right purchaſe, or gift from the ſtate of Connec- 
ticut, and who have ſpent ſeveral years labour on a ſoil, on which they 
eſtablithed themſelves in the moſt legal form. Several of theſe ſettlers 
were, during the laſt war, driven from their poſſeſſions by the Indians, 
who deſtroyed all the buildings, and burnt the woods, as far as they 
were able, on their retreat. Theſe are indeed ſufficient reaſons for diſ- 
content; and the ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſatisfied with being reinſtated 


in 
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in its right to theſe lands, will undoubtedly leave them in the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe families, who, bona fide, obtained them either for money, or 
by their labour. If Pennſylvania had fold the ſame lands, the ſu- 
preme court of judicature would doubtleſs award an indemnification in 
money. But in the United States, whoſe conſtitution 1s, and muſt be 
founded on the rights of man, and modelled by juſtice, peaceful and in- 
duſtrious inhabitants will never be driven from their poſſeſſions, or 
expelled from their homes. The ſoldiers, ordered to carry ſuch a ſen- 
tence into execution, would be too deeply affected; their own feelings 
would contradi the oath of allegiance they have taken, and humanity 
would forbid: them, to co-operate in the execution of the law. The 
ſtate of . Pennſylvania is too wiſe, and too juſt, not to embrace, in theſe 
circumſtances, a reſolution, which is dictated by the very principles it 
profeſſes. 

The inhabitants, who derive their titles from Connecticut, form, 
we were told, two diſtinct claſſes, whoſe rights are of a widely differ- 
ent complexion. One claſs ſettled here long before any public diſeuſ- 
ſion of the claims of the two ſtates took place; and moſt of theſe had 
to rebuild their houſes, which, as has already been mentioned, were 
deſtroyed during the war. The other claſs formed their ſettlements 
aſter the above award, folicited by both ſtates, had been iſſued, and 
therefore were not, or, at leaſt, ſnould not have been ignoraut of the 
hazard, to which they expoſed themfelves. Several perſons in-Connec- 
ticut have proceeded in this buſineſs in a manner extremely blameable, 
eſpecially one Colonel FRANKLIN, Whg wo years ago, decoyed ſe- 
veral families into this country, not with ing the oppoſition of the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, and of all the friends of order, who diſcouraged 
theſe unfair proceedings, and foretold to the new ſettlers, that they 
would ſoon be diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates. - Moſt of the families lately 
arrived here are poor. They obtained the land gratis, and are the leſs 
diſturbed in their preſent momentary enjoyments, by apprehenfions of 
ſome future diſpoſſeſſion, as the character of many among them is not 


of the faireſt complexion, The colonel acted on the principle, that an 


increaſe 
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increaſe of the number of coloniſts would increaſe the force of reſiſt- 
ance againſt the ſentence of a judicial diſpoſſeſſion, in which, being 
himſelf a proprietor, he-is perſonally concerned. This difference, in 
point of the period of poſſeſſion, and of the ſpecies of property, ren- 
ders it far more eaſy to accommodate matters, than it might otherwiſe 
have proved; ſince the difference being ſettled with the landholders of 
the former claſs, the execution of any vigorous meaſure, which it may 
be neceſſary to adopt againſt thoſe of the latter, will be greatly facili- 
tated. 

Aſylum ſtands on the right bank of the Suſquehannah, which muſt 
be croſſed, in order to reach this ſettlement. It has been only fifteen 
years eſtabliſhed. Meſſrs. TALoN and De NoaiLLEs, who arrived here 
from England, richer in hopes than in caſh, fancied they ſhould be able 
to purchaſe, cultivate, and people two hundred thouſand acres of land. 
They intereſted in their project ſome planters of St. Domingo, who eſcap- 
ed from the ruins of that colony, and who had prudence enough care- 
fully to preſerve the remains of their fortune. Meſſrs. Morris and Ni- 
cholſon, who poſſeſs immenſe tracks of land in the United States, were 
willing and ready to meet their views. Lands were choſen on the 
northern banks of the Suſquehannah ; the price and inſtalments were 
regulated, and the firſt trees felled ® on the ſpot, which was ſelected for 
the town. Mr. de Noailles took upon himſelf the management of the 
concerns of the company in Philadelphia, Mr. Talon cauſed the firſt 
log-houſes to be erected here, and the land to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of the new inhabitants, But they ſoon diſcovered, that they 
ſhould be diſappointed of ll the money, which they had hoped to re- 
ceive. Meſſrs. Morris and Nicholſon readily releaſed them from this 
firſt difficulty, and the contract was reſcinded. From exclufive pro- 
prietors of theſe lands, the above gentlemen became aſſociates and part- 
ners in trade with Meſſrs. Morris and Nicholſon, iu all the profits ariſing 
from their ſale, and the quantity was enlarged to a million of acres. 
Each of them kept about fix thouſaud acres, as his private property, the 
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price of which was ſomewhat raiſed ; but more diſtant periods of pay- 
ment were fixed. Mr. Talon was appointed agent for the company, 
with a ſalary of three thouſand dollars. The buildings, as well as all 
other expences, were, with the conſent of Meſſrs. Morris and Nichol- 
ſon, placed to the account of the company. The uſe of the moſt con- 
fiderable houſe, built by Mr. Talon, was aſſigned to himſelf as agent. 
| Ignorance of the language of the country, want of practice in buſineſs 
of this kind, avocations of a different nature, and the embarraſſments 
of the company, have deprived Mr. Talon of the moſt exquiſite hap- 
pineſs, an emigrated Frenchman can poſſibly enjoy, to open a peaceful 
and comfortable afylum for his unfortunate countrymen, to aſſiſt them 
in the firſt moments of their ſettlement, and thus to become the 
founder of a colony, which would have proved as honourable to the 
name of a Frenchman, as uſeful to the unfortunate ſufferers, whom it 
would have received. An"enormous expence, partly incurred without 
a mature conſideration of the plan, occaſioned deficiencies. The com- 
pany was not able to fulfil its engagements. The exertions of Mr. 
Talon aud his aſſociates were not equal to the removal of theſe diffi- 
culties ; and it becoming evident, that the colony could not attain 
proſperity ſo quickly as Mr. Talon had expected, he reſigned his fitua- 
tion as agent to Mr. Nicholſon, aud fold him his ſhare in the property 
of the company, who, having ſix months before bought that of Mr. de 
Noailles alſo, is now become ſole proprietor of the land. 

This is a brief ſketch of the hiſtory of Aſylum. There cannot re- 
main a doubt, but that this eſtabliſhment, the plan of which is cer- 
tainly the work of much deliberation, wi have proved more ſucceſs- 
ful, had it been formed by degrees, aud With a ſufficient ſupply of 
ready money. For notwithſtanding the errors committed in the exe- 
cution of the plan, and the adverſe incidents it has met with, Aſylum 
has already attained an uncommon degree of perfection, conſidering its 
infant ſtate, Thirty houſes, built in this town, are inhabited by fa- 
milies from St. Domingo, and from France, by French artizans, and 


even by Americans. Some inns and two ſhops have been eſtabliſhed, 
the 
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the buſineſs of which is conſiderable. Several town-ſhares have been 
put into very good condition ; and the fields and gardens begin to be pro- 
ductive. A conſiderable quantity of ground has been cleared, on the 
creek Loyalſock; where the company has allotted twenty-five thou- 
ſand acres of land, in part of a hundred thouſand acres, which the 
inhabitants of Aſylum have purchaſed by ſubſcription. Similar agri- 
cultural operations, which take place in almoſt every town-ſhare, arc 
intended to enliven, at once, all the different parts of this large tract of 
ground. The town-ſhares confiſt each of four hundred acres, from ten 
to twenty of which are cleared. The owner can therefore either ſettle 
there himſelf, at the end of the year, or entruſt it to a farmer. The 
clearing of the town-ſhares is, at preſent, effected by ſubſcription, 
on this principle; that for every acre belonging to a ſubſcriber, who 
has cleared ten acres, five of which only are encloſed with fences, nine 
dollars are paid. 

Mr. de MonTvuLEt, one of the inhabitants of Aſylum, direQs this 
clearing of the ground ; the plan of which he conceived for the welfare 
of the colony. The ſentiments of the coloniſts. are good. Every one 
follows his buſineſs, the cultivator as well as the inn-keeper and ttradeſ- 
man, with as much zeal and exertion, as if. he had been brought up 
to it. The ſoil is tolerably good, the climate healthful. Almoſt all 
the ingredients of a thriving colony concur in Aſylum, and afford 
Toom to hope, that theſe great natural advantages will, in time, be im- 
proved, for the benefit and proſperity of the coloniſts. A new trading 
company has ſuperſeded the former ; at leaſt the firm and management 
of the company's concernglthaye been altered. Mr. Robert Morris has 
entirely left it, and Mr. Nielſon, being now the only proprietor, has 
formed a bank of his million of acres, divided into five thouſand ſhares, 
containing each two hundred acres, the price of which, at two dol- 
dollars and half per acre, is five hundred dollars. They bear fix per 
cent intereſt, which increaſes in proportion to the ſtate of the land; 
and at the expiration of fifteen years, the period at which the company 
is to be diſſolved, all the benefits and advantages accruing to the bank 


are 
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are to be divided among the holders of ſhares. An office has been eſta- 
bliſhed by the latter, for the direction and management of the concerns 
of the bank. | 
This new company, taught by the errors of the former, will no doubt 
make it their principal buſineſs, to promote the proſperity of Afylum ; 
which, alone, can, in any conſiderable manner, increafe the value of 
the land. Yet ſome previous facrifices will alfo be required for that 
purpoſe. It will be neceſſary to conſtruct new roads, and repair the 
old ones. Encouragement muſt alſo be given to the families, which 
already inhabit Aſylum ; and advantageous offers muſt be held out to 
ſuch, as may be diſpoſed to ſettle there. Tf theſe things be done, Aſy- 
lum will ſoon be peopled. Motives ariſing from French manners and 
opinions have hitherto prevented even French families from ſettling 
here. Theſe are now, however, in great meafure removed, and if 
the company ſhall proceed with judgment and prudence, as it is to be 
hoped they will, there can hardly remain a doubt, but that Aſylum will 
ſpeedily become a place of importance. Its ſituation on the Suſque- 
hannah, two hundred miles from its ſource, fits it in a peculiar manner 
for an emporium of the inland trade. French activity, ſupported with 
money, will certainly accelerate its growth'; and this will doubtleſs in 
time convince the world, that the enterpriſe and affiduity of French- 
men are equally conſpicuous in proſperous and adverſe circumſtances. 
The following families have either already ſettled, or intend to ſet- 
tle, at Aſylum, viz. 1. Mr. de BLacoxs, deputy for Dauphine, in the 
conſtituent aſſembly. Since his quitting France, he has married Ma- 
demoiſelle de MAvLDe, late canoneſs of e chapter of Bonbourg. 
They keep a haberdaſher's ſhop. Their partner is Mr. Colin, formerly 
Abbe de Sevigny, arch-deacon of Tours, and conſeiller au grand conſeil. 
2. Mr. de MoxrurE, late captain of a troop of horſe, married to a lady 
of St. Domingo, who reſides at preſent at Pottſgrove. 3. Madame de 
SyBERT, couſin to Mr. de-Montule, and reli& of a rich planter of St. 
Domingo. 4. Mr. BRCDRIIERRE, formerly a canon, now a ſhop- 
keeper ; his partners are the two Meſſrs. de la Roue, one of whom 
N Was 
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was formerly a petit gens-darme, and the other a captain of infautry. 
The latter has married a fiſter of Madame SyBerT, Mademoiſelle de 
Bency, who intends to eſtabliſh an inn on the road from Aſylum to 
Loyalſock, eight miles from the former place, whither the is on the 
point of removing with her kuſband. 6. Mr. BEAULIku, formerly a 
captain of infantry in the French ſervice, who ſerved in America, 
during the laſt war, in the legion of Potoſky. He has remained ever 
ſince in this country, has married an Engliſh lady, and now keeps an 
inn. 7. Mr. Buz And, a planter of St. Domingo, and phyſician in that 
colony, who has ſettled at Aſylum with his wife, daughter, and ſon, 
and ſome negroes, the remains of his fortune. 8. Mr. de NoaiLLEs, 
a planter of St. Domingo. 9. Mr. DaxpzLor, of. Franchecomte, late 
an officer of infantry, who left France on account of the revolution, and 
arrived here deſtitute of property, but was kindly received by Mr. Talon, 
and is now engaged in agricultural purſuits with ſpirit and ſucceſs. 10. 
Mr. du PzTiT Trovars, an officer of the navy, who, encouraged by 
the conſtituent aſſembly, and aſſiſted by a ſubſcription, embarked in an 
expedition in queſt of Mr..de la Perouſe. He was detained on the coaſt of 
Braſil by the governor of the colony, Fernando de Noriguez, aud ſent 
with his crew to Portugal, where he was very ill treated by the Por- 
tugueſe government, ſtripped of all his property, and only eſcaped far- 
ther perſecution by fleeing to America, where he lives free and happy, 
without property, yet without want. He is employed in clearing about 
two or three hundred acres of land, which have been preſented to him. 
His ſociable, mild, yet truly original temper and character, are ſet off 
by a noble ſimplicity of ners. 11. Mr. Noxxs, a young gentle- 
man, who embarked wit Mr. du Petit Thouars, and eſcaped with him 
to this country. He formerly wore the petit collet f, was a pupil of 
Mr. de la Chapelle, poſſeſſor of a ſmall priory, and now earns his 


Du Petit Thouars returned afterwards to France, obtained the command of a ſhip of 
the line, and was killed in the unfortunate battle off the mouth of the Nile.—Tranſl. 

+ The petit collet (little band) was formerly a diſtinguiſhing mark of the ſecular 
elergy in France, —7ranfl. 
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ſubſiſtence by cultivating the ground. 12. Mr. KEATIxG, an Iriſhman, 
and late captain of the regiment of Welſh. At the beginning of the re- 
volution he was in St. Domingo, where he poſſeſſed the confidence of all 
parties, but refuſed the moſt tempting offers of the commiſſioners of 
the aſſembly, though his ſentiments were truly democratic. It was 
his choice and determination, to retire to America without a ſhilling in 
his pocket, rather than to acquire power and opulence in St. Domingo 
by violating his firſt oath. He is a man of uncommon merit, diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, extraordinary virtue, and invincible diſintereſtedneſs. 
His deportment is grave, yet affable, His advice and prudence have 
proved extremely ſerviceable to Mr. Talon 'in every department of his 
buſineſs. It was he who negociated the late arrangements between 
Meſſrs. Morris and Nicholſon ; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that the 
confidence, which his uncommon abilities and virtue inſpire, enables him 
to adjuſt matters of diſpute with much greater facility than moſt other 
perſons. 13. Mr. RExavp and family. He is a rich merchant of St. Do- 
mingo, who has juſt arrived with very conſiderable property, preſerved 
from the wreck of an immenſe fortune. 14. Mr, CARLEs, a prieſt and 
canon of Guernſey, who retired to America with a ſmall fortune, and 
who has now ſettled at Aſylum; he is an induſtrious and much-re- 
ſpeed farmer. 15. Mr. PrEvosT, a citizen of Paris, celebrated 
there for his benevolence; he was a member of all benevolent ſocie- 
. ties, treaſurer of the philanthropic ſociety, and retired to America with 
ſome property, a conſiderable part of which he expended on a ſettle- 
ment, which he attempted to eſtabliſh on the banks of the Suſquehan- 
nah, but which did not eventually ſucceed He now cultivates his lot 
of ground on the Loyalſock, as if his whole life had been devoted to 
the ſame purſuit ; and the cheerful ſerenity of a gentle, candid, philo- 
ſophical mind, ſtill attends him in his laborious retreat. His wife and 
ſiſter-· in- law, who have alſo ſettled here, ſhare in his tranquillity and 
his happineſs. 16. Madame d'AuTREMONT, with her three children. 
She is the widow of a ſteward at Paris. Two of her ſons are grown 
up: one was a notary, and the other a watch-maker ; but they have 
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now become hewers of wood, and tillers of the ground, and ſecure by 
their zeal, ſpirit, politeneſs, and unblemiſhed character, the ſympathy 
and reſpect of every feeling mind. 

Some families of artiſans are alſo eſtabliſhed at Aſylum ; — ſuch 
as conduct themſelves properly earn great wages. This cannot be ſaid 
of the greateſt part of them. They are, in general, very indifferent 
workmen; and much addicted to drunkenneſs, In time they will be 
ſuperſeded by more valuable men; and American families, of a better 
deſcription, will ſettle here: for thoſe, who relide at preſent at * 
lum, are ſcarcely worth keeping. 

One of the greateſt impediments to the proſperity of this ſettlement 
will probably ariſe from the prejudices of ſome Frenchmen againſt 
the Americans, unleſs ſelf-intereſt and reaſon ſhould prove the means 
of removing them. Theſe are frequently manifeſted with that incon- 
fiderate levity, with which Frenchmen, in general, decide on things 
and perſons of the greateſt moment; ſome of them vauntingly de- 
clare, that they will never learn the language of the country, or en- 
ter into converſation with an American. Whether particular facts 
and occurrences can juſtify this prejudice, in regard to individuals, I will 
not affirm ; but certain it is, that they can never juſtify it in the lati- 
tude of a general opinion. A conduct founded on ſuch prejudices would 
prove extremely hurtful to the intereſts of the colony ; the progreſs of 
which has been already retarded by ſo many unavoidable obſtacles, that 
there certainly is no occaſion to create new ones, by purpoſely exciting 
the animoſity of a people, among whom the colony has been formed, 
and who, in the judgment of every impartial man, muſt be conſidered 
as in a ſtate of leſs degeneracy than many European nations, 

The real farmers, who reſide at Aſylum, live, upon the whole, 
on very good terms with each other; being duly ſenſible, that har- 
mony is requiſite, to render their ſituation comfortable and happy. They 
poſſeſs no confiderable property, and their way of life is ſimple. Mr. 
Talon lives in a manner ſomewhat more ſplendid, as he is obliged to 
maintain a number of perſons, to whom his aſſiſtance was indiſpenſable. 

It 
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It is to be wiſhed and hoped, that the whole ſettlement may prove 
ultimately ſucceſsful. ; A more convenient ſpot might, doubtleſs, have 
been choſen. But not to mention, that all er poſi: facto judgments are 
unfair, the preſent ſituation of the colony appears ſo. advantageous, as 
to warrant the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. Induſtrious families, 
however, without whom no ſettlement can proſper, muſt be invited to 
it; for it muſt be conſidered, that, however poliſned its preſent inhabi- 
tants may be, the gentleman cannot ſo eaſily diſpenſe with the aſſiſtance 
of the artiſt and the huſbandman, as theſe can with that of the. . 
man. 

A ſpeedy adjuſtment of the preſent differences 3 Connatticut 
and Pennſylvania, with reſpect to the eſtates contiguous to the lands of 
Aſylum, would alſo prove a deſirable and fortunate circumſtance: for 
this colony. None but perſons of indifferent character are willing to 
ſettle ow ground, the title to which remains a matter of diſpute. . Even 
the ſmall number of coloniſts we found between: Wilkſbarre and Tio- 
ga are by no means praiſeworthy in their morals ; and they are poor, 
lazy, drunken,  quarrelſome, and extremely neghgent in the culture of 
their lands. The faluable- emigrants from New-England, from the 
eaſtern branch of the Suſquehannah, who ſhould be encouraged to fet- 
tle here, will certainly not make their appearance, till they can be ſure 
of cultivating their land without oppoſition, and of retaining the un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of their eſtates. It is therefore of the greateſt 
importance to the company of Aſylum, that this weighty buſineſs 
ſhould be ſpeedily and finally adjuſted. When that is accompliſhed, 
the company will doubtleſs embrace the earlieſt opportunity of advertifing 
the whole million of acres; they will endeavour to combine ſeparate 
eſtates with each other, by purchaſing the intervening lands; they 
will make public their right of praperty, purſue a well concerted ge- 
neral plan, execute it with the requiſite care and diſpatch; and make 
the neceſſary ſacrifices, They will perceive how advantageous and im- 
portant it is, to place Aſylum, as it were, in full activity, by conſtruc- 
ing the roads already: projected and commenced, by eſtabliſhiag a 
ſchool, by inviting induſtrious ſettlers, and by endeavouring to me- 
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liorate the breeds of horſes and cattle: in ſhort, by encouraging uſeful 
eſtabliſhments of every kind. A few hundreds of dollars, laid out here 
properly, would produce the moſt conſiderable and laſting improvements. 
In ſuch caſes, however, it is requiſite to calculate well, that we may 
expend judiciouſly. By prudent and liberal meaſures, the proſperity of 
this French colony, and conſequently of the company, would be eſſen- 
tially inſured and promoted. And when this fettlement ſhall have 
once ripened into a flouriſhing tate, it will ſerve to connect the coun- 
try, which: is already cultivated along the banks of the river, above and 
below Aſylum, and thus prove a ſource of animation to this intereſt- | 
ing part of Pennſylvania. But unleſs active and judicious meaſures be 
purſued, Aſylum will inevitably ſuffer from the partial inconveniences, 
which-attend its fituation, and from the errors committed in the firſt 
formation of this colony; and inſtead of attaining to the wiſhed for proſ- 
perity, it muſt, on the contrary, find its W if not downfal, in 
the very nature of its eſtabliſhment. hats, 1 cb4 

Every thing in this ſettlement, at preſent, appears in a precarious 
comditive: The price of. proviſion depends on a variety of fluctuating 
circumſtances. By the activity and prudence of certain individuals the 
town is abundantly ſupplied with grain and meat, and this honeſt eco- 
nomy-keeps proviſion at a moderate price. But men of a leſs liberal 
way of thinking have it allo in their power to occaſion ſcarcity of the 
firſt neceſſaries of life, and raiſe their price to a rate beyond all pro- 
portion to that of other commodities. The information, which I have 
been able to collect, relative to the ſtate of agriculture, however accu- 
rate at the preſent moment, can hardly be thought ſufficieut for the di- 
rection of a planter, who ſhould incline to „ here; I ſhall, how- 
ever, lay it before my readers, ſuch as it is. 

Tbe land behind the town is tolerably good; but that on che 0 
of the river conſiſts of excellent meadows, laid out by families, who ſet- 
tled here, before the preſent coloniſts, producing very good hay, pretty 
conſiderable in quantity, and they are capable of ſtill farther improve- 
ment. The ſoil of Loyalſock is, in —_— tet. Many trees 
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grow there, which evince its goodneſs, ſuch. as, the white Virginian 
walnut-tree, white oak, plane-tree, ſugar-maple and hemlock-fir. It is 
a circumſtance worthy of notice, that half-way between Loyalſock and 
Aſylum, common oak, which in the fields about the latter place is found 
in abundance, becomes at once ſo ſcarce; that not two hundred oak trees 
grow in the whole diſtrict of Loyalſock, which contains two thouſand 
ſive hundred acres. The price of the company's land is at preſent two 
dollars and half per acre; very little however is ſold. That of the town 
of Aſylum fetches little more; although there is little doubt, that the 
price will riſe gradually to ten dollars. Fhe land contiguous to Aſy- 
lum, which does not belong to the company, being at preſent iu an 
unſettled ſtate with reſpe& to the right of property, this circumſtance 
renders it a very undeſirable + Ch for ſuch ſettlers, as do not wiſh 
to expoſe themſelves to the danger of ſubſequent litigations, and con- 
quently: to being diſpoſleſſed of their purchaſes. Hitherto the grain ap- 
pears to have ſuffered but little from the Heſſian fly and from blights. The 
winter laſts here from four months and half to five months. Agriculture 
g however has hitherto advanced ſo ſlowly, that the cattle ſuffer much 
during that ſeaſon from want of fodder. They are, for the moſt part, 
fed with turnips, gourds, and ſtraw of Indian corn. Both oxen and 
cows are of a very indifferent ſort, as little attention has been paid to 
the breed of cattle brought hither by the ſettlers. Both ſeed-· time and 
harveſt take place here about a fortnight later than in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. The land yields about fifteen or twenty buſhels of 
| wheat, ſixty buſhels of Indian corn, and three tuns of hay per acre. 
The ſoil ſeems naturally better adapted for meadows than for corn land 
but from the little trouble attending the driving of the cattle into the fo- 
reſt, the produce in corn is rather apparently great than ſo in fact. In 
ploughing they generally employ oxen, which, it ſnould be obſerved, 
are not ſubject to any particular diſeaſe. They are at times driven to 
Philadelphia; and the country people frequently act here with ſo little 
judgment, as even to ſend them two hundred miles off, when they 


might obtain much better prices, and even ready money, in the neigh- 
| bourhood. 
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baurhood. The bullaeks; which ate oonſumed in Aſylum, are gene- 
rilly brougbt from the back ſettle ments, but it is frequently found ne- 
ceſſary, to ſend thither for them. They: are generally plentiful : the 
uncommon duration of the laſt winter, however, proved fo de- 
ſtructive to the cattle, that few are now to be ſeen, aud à great 
ſeareity of beef prevails ann as well as in varidus other parts of 
America. 16 @ lun an mod od lo Siu 57 bini gen 
The grain, which is not ne in chem, ads A market in 
Wilkſbarre, and is tranſported thither on the river. In the ſame man- 
ner all kinds of merchandize are conveyed from Philadelphia to Aſy- 
lum. They are carried iu waggons 28 far as Harriſburg, and thence 
ſent in barges up the river. The freight amounts, in the whole, to 
two dollars per c wt. The alt comes from the ſalt-houſes at Geneſlee, 
on the lake of Ontario. Flax is produced in the country about Aſy- 
lum; and the orb as. very ſit for producing crops of that commodity. 
Maple-ſugar is made here in great abundance. Each tree is com- 
puted to yield, upon an average, from two pounds and half to three 
a' year. Melaſſes and vinegar: are alſo prepared here. I have ſeen 
Meſſrs. De VILAIxRE and DAxnxLor make ſugar in this place, which 
much ſurpaſſes any of the ſame kind, that has hitherto come under 
my obfervation. A conſiderable quantity of tar is alſo made, and fold 
for four dollars per barrel, containing thirty-two gallons. Day - labourers 
are paid at the rate of five ſhillings a day. Mr. de Montule em- 
ploys workmen from the eaſtern branch of the river, to clear his land ; 
to theſe he pays half a dollar a day, beſides allowiug them their 
victuals; the overſeer receives a dollar and a third per day; theſe peo- 
ple turn out to be very good workmen. They are eaſily procured, 
when employment is enſured to them ſor any length of time; but 
otherwiſe, it is very difficult to obtain them. The manufacture of pot- 
aſhes has alſo been commenced at Aſylum; and it is in contemplation 
to attempt the brewing of —— A corn- mill and a ſaw- mill are 
building on the Loyutfock, | 


The foregoing is a brief {ketch of the preſent ſtate of this intereſting 
ſettlement, 


. 
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ſettlement, which, even a twelvemonth hence, will no longer retain 
its preſent features. To judge from the actual condition of the pro- 
bable progreſs and duration of this infant colony, it muſt either riſe 
or fall rapidly. It is to be hoped, that the want of fimilarity to the 
original in my deſcription, which may be obſervable next year in the 
colony, will ariſe from its rapid progreſs towards maturity ; and this 
hope is grounded on probable appearances. 


Tueſday, the 2d of June. 


On our arrival at Aſylum, it was not our intention to have ſtopped 
more than four days in that place. But the pleaſure of meeting with 
Mr. and Madame de Blacons, a defire to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the preſent ſtate of the colony, as well as of its proſpects of future 
improvement; and the cordial reception we experienced from all its in- 
habitants, induced us to add four days to our ſtay ; and, in the whole, 
we ſtopped twelve days. On Tueſday, the 2d of June, we at length 
took our departure. Meſſrs. De Blacons and Du Petit Thouars joined our 
caravan; the latter, who travelled on foot, had ſet out the preced- 
ing evening. The road from Aſylum to Tioga leads, like the reſt, 
through continued woods. We preferred that on the right bank ; as we 
ſhould then he obliged to croſs the river only once. The road is in ſome 
places exceſſively miry and ſtony, although in others it is very good. 
On the whole it may be called tolerable, yet it is often difficult to be 
found. It affords but few ſtriking proſpects. The Suſquehannah, which 
we met with but once, during our whole journey; flows conſtantly 
between two chains of mountains, which ſeem to encroach upon its 
channel, but from time to time open into vallies more or leſs deep, 
but never very extenſtve. 

We ſtopped at SoLomon TERASs v's, to reſt our horſes. This planter 
occupies an eſtate of five hundred acres, only thirty of which are yet 
cleared, and which belongs to the village of Old Sheſhequen. Its 
owner arrived here about five years ago, from the county of Orange, 
in the ſtate of New Vork; but he now intends to ſettle in Geneſlee ; 
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and, conſequently, wiſhes to diſpoſe of his plantation, which he holds 
from the ſtate of Connecticut; the price he demands is five thouſand three 
hundred and ninety dollars, that is to ſay, about ten dollars aud three- 
fourths per acre. Another landholder, at whoſe houfe we ſtopped to 

procure directions about the road, intimated to us a ſimilar defign, as be 

miſtook us for land- jobbers. His plantation conſiſted of three hundred 
| acres, fixty of which were cleared, with a corn and a ſaw- mill; which 
he eſtimated at one thouſand three hundred dollars. He aſked for the 
whole eſtate two thouſand fix hundred dollars, which is tantamount to 
eight dollars and half per acre. The ſtate of agriculture is no better 
here. than in the other parts of Pennſylvania, aud even worſe than in 
many of them, all the plantations being yet in that infant ſtate, where 
the ſoil yields rich crops without cultivation. The. ſettlers too are 
donbtſol Whether their rights to their poſſeiſions will be confirmed, 
have much buſineſs. upon their hands, and are in general little able to 
advance money for the improvement of their lands, ſo. that they hardly 
give themſelves the trouble even to plough up the ground. For this 
purpoſe they make uſe of oxen, the medium price of a yoke of which 
is ſeventy dollars. Wheat commonly ſells for one dollar a buſhel, rye 
for four ſhillings, and oats from two ſhillings and ſix-pence to three 
ſhillings, There are two ſchools in the neighbouring country, which 
are both kept by women, who teach necdle-work and reading. To learn 
to read is, therefore, the only inſtruction, which boys can, obtain here. 
| Theſe ſchools are maintained ſolely by the fee of five ſhillings a quar- 
ter paid by each ſcholar. They are evideatly inſufficient, yet they are 
ſchools; and theſe are yet very rare in Pennſylvauia. 

No place has been hitherto ſet apart here for religious worſhip. They, 
who deſire to perform this, aſſemble in private houſes, and engage a 
preacher for a yearly ſalary, which, however, is very, ſmall. Families 
of methodiſts conſtitute the principal part of the inhabitants. 

On the other ſide of the river ſtands New Sheſhequen, a ſmall 

neat town, containing about twelve houſes, which are built either of 
rough logs or boards. It is ſeated, in a very, pleaſant plain, The 

juſtice 
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juſtice of the peace, the ſurgeon, and the paſtor of the neighbouring 
country, reſide in this place. It contains ſhops, in ſhott all thoſe things 
which are found only in a principal town. 

The road from Old Sheſhequen to Tioga, which had been repre- 
ſented to us as a very bad one, proved, on the contrary, very good. 


Here the farm-houſes lie cloſer to each other. Near Tioga, the 


river of the ſame name diſcharges itſelf into the Suſquehannah. The 
ſite of the town, or rather of the eight or ten houſes which are ſo 
called, is about two miles diſtant from the confluence of the two 
rivers, and very, pleaſant. The mountains, which form the banks 
of the Suſquehannah, do not lie ſo cloſe together, as in any other part 
of its courſe that we have yet ſeen. The country behind Tioga de- 
ſcends into a plain of upwards of three miles in extent. The fvil is 
good; and, from the fituati6n of the town, it is likely to acquire ſome 
importance in time, when the land on both ſides of the river ſhall become 
cultivated and populous. There is not one ſpring, however, to be found 
either on the ſpot where the town ſtands, or in its vicinity, ſo that the 
inhabitants are obliged either to fink wells, or to fetch water from the 
river; and, in either caſe, the water is far from being good. The price 
of land, in the neighbourhood of the town, is eight dollars per acre, 
when, out of three hundred acres, to the proportion of fifty or ſixty 
are already cleared of wood. The town-fhares are fixteen yards in 
breadth by fifty in depth, and coſt twenty dollars. The price of 
wheat is ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence per buſhel, rye ſells for fix ſhil- 
lings a buſhel, and oats from three to four ſhillings. Some veniſon 
exdopted, which at times comes to market, no freſh meat has been ſeeti 
at Tioga ſince laſt autumn. The merchants of the place carry on an 
inconfiderable trade in hemp, which they get from the upper parts 
of the river, and ſend to Philadelphia by Middle Town. We were in- 
formed, that the ſhops at Aſylum prove very hurtful to the trade of 
Tioga, a complaint which gave our fellow-traveller, who keeps a 

ſhop in Aſylum, no ſmall ſatisfaction. 
Laſt year there were three inns in Tioga, but, at this time, it con- 
O 2 | tains 
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tains but one; we found it crowded with travellers from the Jerſeys, 
Pennſylvania, and New York, who intended to ſettle on the lakes. Af- 
ter a ſcanty ſupper, we were all obliged to take up with two beds; 
more were not to be obtained on any terms. The ſheets, which had 
already ſerved three or four other travellers, were, according to the 
landlady's account, very clean; and ſo indeed they are called, in all the 
American inns, when they are in fact totally unfit for uſe. Yet, on the 
other hand, we eujoytd the ſpecial favour of being permitted to lie down 
in boots, as thoſe of our party really did, who, like myſelf, preferred 
taking their repoſe on the ground, wrapped up in a blanket. 


Wedneſday, the 3d of June. 


Our company conſiſted, as I have already mentioned, of four perſons, 
one of whom (Mr. du Petit Thouars) travelled on foot, but whom we 
had promiſed to relieve occaſionally by walking in rotation part of the 
Way. | jeu © 
Near Tioga we turned from the river Suſquehannah, along the 
banks of which we had travelled near two hundred and fifty miles, and 
yet the ſourcg of that branch which we quitted is diſtant two hundred 
miles {till farther inland; it riſes near the Mohawk's river. The Suſ- 
quehannah, throughout its courſe, ſerves to open up an extenſive coun- 
try of rich fertile ſoil, and which is likely to acquire an increaſing 
importance from its navigation, that extends as far as to the Che- 
ſapeak. It is an unfavourable circumſtance, however, that its courſe 
is ſo frequently broken by rapids, which, even at high water, can- 
not be paſſed without danger by ſmall veſſels, It is in ſuch ſmall 
veſſels, or on rafts, conſtructed of trunks of trees covered with boards, 
that cargoes of proviſion, &c., are at preſent tranſported. Thele rafts, 
which draw but little water in proportion to the breadth and extent of 
their ſurface, are moſtly laden with proviſion for the. lower country. 
The navigation of theſe rafts and veſſels is ſometimes impeded by ob- 
ſtacles inſurmountable ; they are many times ſhattered from being 
daſhed on the banks or ſhallows, and often beaten entirely to pieces. 
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The number of men, and eſpecially of veſlels, thus wrecked and loſt, 
is very conſiderable. 

At the diſtance of four miles from Tioga, the ſtate of Pennſylvania 
borders upon New York, and here begins a new ſtandard of coinage. 
A dollar, Which in Pennſylvania is Wart only ſeven ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, is here, with greater couvenience aud propriety, divided into 
eight ſhillings. | | 

Near the confines of Penuſylvania a mountain riſes from the bank 
of the river Tioga, in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, upon which are ſeen 
the remains of ſome eatrenchments ; theſe the inhabitants call the 
Spaniſh rampart, out I rather judge them to have been thrown up 
againſt the Iudians in the times of Mr. de Nouville. One perpendicu- 
lar bjeait-work is yet remaining, which, though covered over with 
graſs and buthes, plainiy mdicates, that a parapet and a ditch have been 
conſtructed here. 5 | 

We ſtopped to breakfaſt about ten miles from Tioga, at the houſe of 
one Mr. WARREN, a landholder, who ſettled here four years ago. His 
eſtate along the river conſiſts of three hundred and ſeventy acres. of 
land, fiity of which only are cleared; the reſt are ſtony, hilly, and 
poor. The price of wheat is one dollar, oats three ſhillings and fix 
pence, and rye five ſhillings per buſhel. The cultivated land lies 
moſtly in graſs. Theſe meadows, which are ſown with timothy-graſs, 
and white clover, are uſed as ſuch for three or four years. They are 
then broken up, fown with wheat, and uſed again as graſs land. 
Mr. Warren, it ſeems, never ſows oats among the clover. His ſtock 
appeared to be in very good order; the ſheep were tolerably good; at 
the ſheariug time the wool weighs from four to five pounds a fleece; 
its medium price is four ſhillings per pound. This planter, only three 
years ago, paid nine hundred dollars for this eſtate, and he now aſks 
two thouſand five hundred dollars far it. 

There is no ſchool kept in the neighbouring country, except in the 
winter months, when every ſcholar pays a dollar per quarter. 


The road from Tioga to Painted Poſt lies for the moſt part along 
the 
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the bank of the river Tioga, which is here about as broad as the mouth 
of the Oiſe. Its water is very clear. The fiream is rapid, and the 
eountry in general, through which it flows, is more open and pleaſant 
than that watered by the Suſquehannah. 

We dined at New Town, which has not been built more than ſeven 
years, and is (ituate on the banks of the Tioga. Before the building of 
this town the Indians were in poſſeſſion of the territory. This place 
is, at preſent, the chief town of the county of Tioga. The diſtrict of 
New Town contains twenty thouſand acres of land, ſold originally 
for cighteen pence the acre, which now ſells for five or fix dol- 
lars, and in ſome places from twenty-four to twenty-ſix dollars. 
The ſoil near the river is remarkably good. The plain in which 
New Town ſtands is large, and covered with meadows. In the other 
parts of the twenty thouſand acres but very little wood has hitherto 
been cut down, although we were aſſured, that new ſettlers are conti- 
nually pouring in. The whole town conſiſts of about fifteen houſes, 
moſt of them being either inns or ſhops. 

In New Town we met with Colonel STAxRrET, and we accompa- 
nied him to his own houſe, which is eight miles diſtant from the town. 
He is an Iriſhman by birth, but has been for many years a refident of 
America; he has a plantation of about thirteen hundred acres, only 
one hundred of which have been hitherto rendered fit for cultivation. 
Six hundred were cleared of wood by the Indians, who quitted this 
part of the country only five years ago. He has lived here ſeven years, 
during two of which he was entirely ſurrounded with Indians; he aſ- 
ſured us, however, that he had no reaſon to complain of them as neigh- 
bours. The Indians burn the trees down to the ſtumps, when they 
clear any ground; but although the former are thereby deſtroyed, the 
ſtumps which remain muſt be rooted out, before the foil can be culti- 
vated, The Colonel's eſtate is apparently under good management. 
He affured us, that his land is much fuperior to any in the neighbour- 
hood; that it yields forty buſhels of wheat, and as much Indian corn 
annually; and that his meadows produce two tuns of hay per acre. 


He 
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He ploughs with oxen, which are of a very good ſort. According to 
his account, he ploughs deeper than we have obſerved any where elſe 
in America, making uſe of ploughs of various conſtruftions. He 
keeps no ſheep, on account of the wolves, which are ſaid to be very 
numerous in this part of the country, it having been but lately cleared. 
He has a beautiful breed of cows, and a fine looking young bull, pro- 
duced from a cow, which be bought of Squire WALL1s, on the eaſ- 
tern arm of the Suſquehannah ; it is of the Engliſh breed. The cow, 
big with calf, coſt him thirty-two dollars; he rears his calves, and 
does not fell them. The winter commonly laſts here ſix months; 
during which time his cows and oxen are kept in the ſtable. He de- 
poſits bis turnips, which he gathers in autumn, under ground, and 
feeds his cattle with them, as well as with Indian corn and hay. 

The: price of wheat in this part of the country is one dollar, rye 
fi ge ſhillings, and oats three ſhillings per buſhel. It is difficult to pro- 
cure workmen hereabouts. Mr. Starret pays them after the rate of one 
dollar per day, excluſive of victuals. He has two diſtilleries, one upon 
the eſtate, and another in New Town; in both together he diſtils 
about two thouſand: gallons of whiſky in a year. Mr. Starret aſſured 
us, that a buſhel of rye yields, in bis diſtilleries, only from two to two 
gallons and a half of whiſky; and that the ſpirit is not good, if a lar- 
ger quantity be diſtilled from a buſhel. He ſells his whiſky for one 
dollar per gallon, while, according to the beſt information we have 
hitherto been able to collect, whiſky, three gallons of which are ob- 
tained from a buſhel, coſts but five: ſhillings. From what we have 
fince heard of this planter, it is probable, that his account is greatly ex- 
aggerated, for the purpoſe of obtaining a higher price for his whiſky. 
The workmen, employed in his diſtilleries, receive one hundred and 
ninety dollars per annum. The Colonel told us, that he propoſed to ſell 
his eſtate; that he has refuſed ten thouſand dollars for it, and that he 
means to reſide for the future in New Town; he hinted, at the ſame 
time, that he is very rich. The ſame evening we learned from Squire 
Mac Cornics, that this pretended: Colonel is an impoſtor ; that he 

purchaſed 
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purchaſed his eſtate, which he told us he had bought from the ſtate of 
New York for eighteen pence per acre, of a private gentleman, at the 
rate of two dollars per acre ; that he has not yet paid the purchaſe mo- 
ney; and that he will probably be compelled to quit the eſtate, unleſs 
he finds means to diſcharge the debt within the ſhort time till allowed 
him. This man, who to all appearance was ſo free-hearted and kind. 
is, at the bottom, a mere ſwindler ; or, at leaſt, he ſuppoſed we had a 
deſign to purchaſe land, and wiſhed to ſell us ſome at an exorbitant 
price. | 
Squire Mac-Cornick, with whom we took up our quarters for the 
| night, is a farmer, and keeps, at the ſame time, an inn, but one of 
that deſcription, which affords neither hay for horſes, nor food for tra- 
vellers, and ſcarcely even a bed. The horſes were turned out on the 
graſs. Our ſupper conſiſted of ruſty bacon and coffee; and we were 
all four obliged to fleep in two beds, which belonged to the family. 
The ſheets had already ſerved them ſome time, and it appears were to 
ſerve them ſtill longer. Mr. de Blacons and myſelf took poſſeſſion of 
that of the landlord. Though completely dreſſed, we could not lie 
down without extreme reluQance ; our wearineſs, however, overcame 
our double averſion to ſleep together, and between ſuch ſheets. 
Supper-time was, as uſual, ſpent in mutual enquiries. We learned, 

that Squire Mac Cornick purchaſed his eſtate, four years ago, of Meſſrs. 
PrILIieand Goku for ten ſhillings and ſixpence per acre; that he would 
not ſell it now for three dollars; that he poſſeſſes about three thouſand 
acres, one hundred and fifty of which are cultivated, excluſive of forty 
others, which have been cleared by the Indians. His land yields about 
thirty buſhels of wheat, fifty buſhels of Indian corn, and four hundred 
| buſhels of potatoes, per acre. He keeps about forty or fifty ſheep, of 
a middling ſort, and but common wool. He appears duly ſenſible of 
the advantages to be derived from a good flock, and accordingly he 
values them higher, than any American that has hitherto fallen within 
my obſervation. He keeps twenty-three cows, which look tolerably 
well, a bull of a very indifferent breed, and two yokes of very fine 
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oxen'; he has refuſed one hundred dollars for a yoke. The wolves 
have already deſtroyed ſome of his ſheep. To prevent a repetition of 
ſuch accidents, he now keeps ſeveral large bull-dogs, and cauſes the 
flock to be folded every night; neither is he deterred, by the damage 
he has ſuſtained, from increaſing. the number of his ſheep. Squire 
Mac- Cornick has lived here for ſo ſhort a time, that, though a very in- 
telligeut man, he could not ſtate with any degree of accuracy the 
uſyal expences of houſe- keeping. -His father was an Iriſhman ;- but he 
himſelf was born in Pennſylvania, and has travelled in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France, and Switzerland. He held, at leaſt according 95 
his own account, a commiſſion in the Engliſh ſervice; but he did not 
name the regiment in which he ſerved. He is an eutertaining man, 
who appears to underſtand thoroughly what he is about; is very con- 
verſable, civil, and modeſt, and expreſſes himſelf with judgment, and 
often indeed with elegance. He'ſeems well acquainted with the laws 
and intereſts of his country, and is the father of a numerous family, 


from whoſe aſſiſtance in his labours he is now pn nth. to reap fore 
advantage. 


The price of every thing, except corn, is much higher here; than at 
Aſylum, Tioga, or even Newtown, chiefly from the expenſiveneſ3 
of carriage. This was at leaſt the reaſon aſh gned by *Squire Mac-Cor- 
nick for the high amount of his bill, 'which ſeemed to bear no kind « 
proportion. to the compulſory trogatity of our entertainment. 

The ſtate of New York impoſes no taxes, to defray the expences of its 
government: property is taxed only to pay the expences of the county 
and diſtrict. Neither the land, which is ſtill covered with wood, nor 
that which has lately been cleared, is required to pay any. It is only 
the land, that has been cultivated for a conſiderable time, that is liable to 
taxation. The county taxes are raiſed upon horſes, oxen, in ſhort, upon 
the whole live ſtock of the farm. All theſe different ſpecies of pro- 
perty are valued by overſeers, and taxed by aſſeſſors, in proportion to 
the pecuniary demands of the county. Theſe taxes, of which I ſhall 
have an opportunity hereafter to give a more particular account, are all 
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Lid very low. Squire Mac-Cornick paid for the whole of his taxes 
laſt year only four dollars and a half. 

The laws of the ſtate of New York have eſtabliſhed poor-rates for 
ſuch diſtricts as contain paupers ; but there are very few of that deſcrip- 
tion to be found in this new country. The habitation of Squire Mac- 
Cornick appertains to the county of Ontario ; aud here this tax is raiſed, 
but not in the county of Tioga. The expence of building priſons, 
ſeſſions-houſes, &c. is defrayed by the ſubſcription of individuals. The 
ſchools lie at conſiderable diſtances from one another, and are kept only 
in winter; their charge is one dollar a quarter for each ſcholar. Read- 
ing and writing are taught in the ſchools, but in theſe thinly inhabited 
foreſts the inſtructors are, in general, ignorant, and extremely indolent. 
No church has yet been built here; people of all religious perſua- 
fions live in this country, and all ſeem to be little ſolicitous about reli- 
gious matters, whatever be the particular ſe& to which they belong. 
On our way from Newtown, eſpecially between Starret's and Mac- 
Carnick's habitations, the ſoil is good ; and, where it is not yet cleared, 
is covered with oaks and fine pines. A great part however has been 
cleared by the Indians, and produces excellent graſs. 

From Mac-Cornick's houſe to Painted Poſt the foil continues the 
ſame; but the dwellings are ſo thinly ſcattered, that you may travel 
twelve miles through the foreſt, without finding a fingle houſe. The 
country, being flat, is expoſed to inundation, whenever the creeks and 

| the river Tioga overflow. In the month of December, laſt year (1794), 
the water roſe to an unprecedented height, namely, from fifteen to 
nineteen feet above the uſual level. Captain STAzBER, who keeps an 

inn at Painted Poſt, reported this circumſtance to me as an unqueſtion- 
able fact. He could eaſily meaſure the riſing of the water in bis well. 
This extraordinary inundation ſwept away a great number of ſences. 


Thurſday, the 4th of June. 


We breakfaſted at Painted Poſt, fix miles from the place at which we 
had paſſed the night. It is the principal town of the diſtrict, and de- 
tives 
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rives its name from a poſt, hewn and painted by the Indians, the ſtump 
of which is yet left ſtanding. The firſt inhabitants ſettled here only 
four years ago. The whole town at preſent conſiſts of ten or twelve 
ſmall houſes. The land here has alſo been parcelled out and ſold by 
the ſtate of New York. The ſoil is good, eſpecially near the town, 
where from fifteen to eighteen dollars are ine common price for an acre. 
The woods are full of roſe-buſhes, apple and plumb trees, and bil- 
berries. There are however but few ſugar-maple trees. The price of 
this ſugar at the beginning of laſt ſpring was one ſhilling per pound. 
Wheat ſells for ſeven ſhillings a buſhel; Indian corn for four; oats, 
three; rye for eleven ſhillings and ſix-pence; and hay for three 
pounds a tun; although very little of this laſt article is ſold, and 
that only in the depth of winter. A cow coſts from eighteen to 
twenty-five dollars; a yoke of oxen ſeventy-five dollars; ſheep from 
ſixteen to twenty ſhillings, and wool four ſhillings a pound. La- 
bourers' wages are from four to fix ſhillings a day, and ten dollars 
2 month without victuals. Maid ſervants earn about fix ſhillings 
2 week. The quantity of uncultivated land is very conſiderable in 
this part of the country, though numbers of emigrants, as we were 
told, are conſtantly coming from all parts to ſettle here. On our jour- 
ney from Painted Poſt to Bath we met ſeveral families, who had quitted 
their former habitations in queſt of new ones. Theſe tranſmigrations 
are generally removals from an old into a new country. The attach- 
ment to local property is yet but little known among the Americans. 
The ſoil, on which they were born, nay that which they have them- 
ſelves reudered fit for cultivation, is valued by them little more than 
any other. Every where they live in a ſimple and frugal manner; their 
friendly connections alſo are moſtly confined to their own families, which 
move about with them. Every where they can procure whiſky and 
falt pork. They even experience a real pleaſure in clearing the ground 
and rendering it fit for cultivation, independently of the profits they 
make when they leave their eſtates, either altogether in a ſtate of cul- 
tivation, or at leaſt partly ſo, to purchaſe another, yet covered with 
wood, and ſome hundred miles farther inland. Among the many emi- 
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grants we met this day, there were a great number of perſons who 
came from Niagara, ſituate in the Engliſh dominions, and were tra- 
velling to South Carolina. They were 3 Pennſylvanians, from 
the neighbourhood of Pittſburg, who, allured by the promiſe of Go- 
vernor SIMCOE, that they ſhould have lands gratis, belonging to the 
King of England, and al ſo be aſſiſled for ſome time in their labours, 
quitted their former places of reſidence, but did not find their new fitua- 
tion ſo comfortable as they. had been led to expect. Being alſo viſited 
by the fever, they forſook their ſettlements, apparently much exaſpe- 

rated at the expence and labour they had uſeleſsly beſtowed on them. 

The road from Painted Poſt to Bath, leads, like that we have paſſed, 
through the midſt of foreſts, up and down hill, particularly after paſſ- 
ing the creck of Conneſteon, which flows into the river Tioga, near 
Painted Poſt. This road, as it is called, which was made by Captain 
WILLIAMSON, with a deſign to open a communication between his 
eſtate and the eaſtern arm of the Suſquehannah, is in fact nothing but 
a ſtraight line cut through the wood. The felled trees are, indeed, for 
the moſt part removed, but the roots remain, and make the road very 
bad, miry, and deep; ſo that in the middle of June, the drieſt ſeaſon 
of the year, a horſe cannot travel it without difficulty. At the diſ- 
tance of a mile and a half from Bath is a ſmall lake about two miles in 
circumference. The lake itſelf lies withiu the foreſt, but cloſe behind 
it are the marſhes, which reach as far as Bath, the chief place of the 
fettlement of Captain Williamſon (of whom I ſhall have occaſion pre- 
ſently to ſpeak) and where he generally reſides. The Captain was ab- 
ſent in Cauandaqua, where he preſided as a judge at the ſeſſions, but 
was expected to return hither in two days time. To make an acquain- 
tance with this gentleman, was an important object to us; we accord- 
ingly arranged our plan in ſuch a manner, as to prevent his eſcaping 
us. We, therefore, reſolved to make an excurſion to the ſmall lakes, 
and to return to Bath in three days, when we ſhould be ſure to find the 
Captain at home. * 


By the treaty of 1794 Niagara was to be ceded to the ſtate of New York, which it 
was in 1796, Hence, probably, we may account for the diſappointment' of the ſettlers. 
Tranſlator. | 

1 8 Friday, 
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Friday, the 5th of Fame 


We ſet out without any baggage, as Mr. Guillemard hit upon the 
benevolent idea of leaving his ſeryant at Bath, that he might lend his 
horſe to Mr. Dupetitthouars. Nothing remarkable occurred during 
the whole day's Journey of thirty-five miles, which we made through 
continued woods. All this way we have met with but fix habitations, 
which ſtand within the foreſt. From Boys“ inn to F riendſmill, that 
is to ſay, in a ſpace of eighteen miles, there is not a ſingle houſe to 
be ſeen. About eight miles from Bath 1s Crooked Lake, on which 
ſtands Boys“ im, as it is called, but where we could procure neither 
eggs, butter, hay, nor oats. Grooked Lake takes its name, as might, be 
ſoppofal, from its form; it flows from north to ſouth with a gentle 
current, in the midſt of mountains, which are not very high; but 
which, in point of external form, bear a ſtriking reſemblance to each 
other; this uniform appedrance is encreaſed by the wood, with which 
they are covered. I never ſaw a country abounding more in water, 
than that through which we paſſed from Boys“ inn to Friendſmill. 
Moſt of the brooks, on account of the ſeaſon, contained, comparatively, 
but little water; though we contiuually met with tracks of torrents, 
which, to judge from the ground they had waſhed away, and the large 
ſtones and trees they had ſwept along, muſt have been very violent 
and rapid, The road, which runs by the river ſide, is nothing but a 
foot-path, which it is frequently difficult to diſtinguiſh. It ths be- 
tween rocks, felled trees, and buſhes, and is one of the moſt unpleaſant 
to traverſe thar'can be conceived. | The woods, however, are extremely 
beautiful, and thew that the ſoil 1 is, perhaps, the richeſt we have yet 
ſeen. | : 

The mountains ſlope toward the lake, and terminate in . 


Hills. Their ſhape announced to us, that we were approaching thoſe 


vaſt ſavannabs, which divide the enormous mals of water, that irrigates 
;, 


America. The plain expands, and the country on a ſudden Aeg 2 
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different aſpect, although its decorations are {till the ſame. All the 
and, 
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land, which we have hitherto traverſed, belongs to captain Williamſon, 
who is very generally beloved and eſteemed. 

At length, about night-fall, we arrived at Friendſmill, after a very 
tedious journey, which, on account of the fondneſs of one of our com- 
panions for his bed, we did not begin till late in the day, and which 
was afterwards delayed by the fall of another ; this laſt accident, how- 
ever, was not attended with any diſaſtrous conſequence. The inn, 
which contained but two rooms, we found already full ; ſome perſons, 
who intended to buy land near the Great Sodus, and Captain Williamſon's 
agent, who was to ſell it to them, had taken poſſeſſion of it a little be- 
fore our arrival. After an American ſupper, conſiſting of coffee and 
boiled ham, we all lay down to reſt in the ſame room. There were 
only two beds for ten perſons ; in conſequence, theſe two beds were oc- 
cupied by four of us, and the others lay down in their clothes upon 
ſtraw, which, though I enjoyed here the privilege of ſharing in one of 


the beds, appears to me the beſt method of taking repoſe, when you 
cannot have a bed to yourlſelf, 


Saturday, the Gth of June. 


Friendſmill is a place, conſiſting of ſeveral houſes, which takes its 
name from its being ſettled or founded by the Friends or Quakers. It 
Bes! in the center of the diſtrict, which is called the Friends ſettlement. 

One JEMIMA WILkEkIN so, a Quaker, and a native of Rhode 
Iſland, manifeſted fo fervent a zeal in her religion, that at the age of 
twenty ſhe was admitted to all the meetings of the ſociety, which were 
held weekly, monthly, and quarterly, for ſettling the general concerns 
and watching over the conduct of the brethren. She at length fan- 
cied, that ſhe was called to act ſome great and extraordinary part, and in 
this perſuaſion formed the project of becoming the leader of a ſect. In 
the courſe of a long and dangerous illneſs, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized, or 
gave it out that ſhe was ſeized with a lethargy, ſo that to her friends ſhe 
appeared as really dead. She continued, ſeveral hours, in this ſituation ; 
and preparations were any making for her interment, when ſhe ſud- 


denly 
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denly ſtarted up, called for her cloaths, declaring © that ſhe had riſen 
from the dead, and that ſhe had caſt off all her material ſubſtance, and 
retained only the ſpiritual.” She went, accordingly, to the next meet- 
ing, as if with the authority of ſome celeſtial being, ſpoke there as one 
inſpired, and gained ſome followers. She, ere long, expreſſed her diſ- 
pleaſure at ſome religious obſervances of the Quakers; and was, on this 
account, reprimanded by the meeting; which appears to have been pre- 
ciſely the thing ſhe wiſhed for and expected. In the opinion of others, 
ſhe met with this reproof, becauſe at the beginning of the revolutionary 
war, ſhe had been much attached to the Tories, and favoured the Eng- 
Iſh party by declaiming againſt the war, according to the principles of 
the doctrine ſhe profeſſed. She continued preaching and proceeding in 
this manner, till ſhe was excluded from the meetings, which indeed all 
along appeared to be her particular wiſh. Being now a perſecuted 
perſon, at Icaſt by her own account, ſhe began to gain ſome partizans. 
She preached publicly on the neceſſity of the abohtion of all meetings 
convened to cenſure, of a reform of the church-eſtabliſhment, of 
granting to the Friends univerſal liberty to preach, what they pleaſed, 
without firſt aſking leave to do fo, &c. She ſoon made ſome pro- 
ſelytes, and at the ſame time drew on herſelf the diſpleaſure of all, 
who adhercd to the old forms of the religion of the Quakers. She 
experienced, therefore, a very unfavourable reception for herſelf and 
her doctrines, both in Philadelphia and New York. Wherever the 
came, every Quaker turned away from her with abhorrence, as the 
encmy of his religion ; and all other perfons deemed her a fool or an 
enthuſiaſt. This diſpoſition of the public ſhe again called a perſecu- 
tion, it being favourable to her ultimate yiews. The number of her 
followers was now daily increaſing ; and as ſhe confidently truſted it 
would become ſtill more conſiderable, ſhe thought they might perhaps 
be willing to follow her. Accordingly ſhe propoſed to a number of 
them, to flee from theſe regions of intolerance, and to fettle in a place 
where they might worſhip God undiſturbed, and free from that bitter 
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ſpirit of perſecution, Wen 72 had intgdduced in ee to * 
divine will. 3 3 


— FT the, country! LEY Like 1 EY Crooked e Was 
ed upon as the place of their ſettlenitnt. The company of New; 


Tork, which had. purchaſed this land from the Iadlaus, entered into a 


treaty for the ſale of it with theſe reformed. Quakers, They were pro- 
miſed. three, tracts of land, containing each ſix thouſand ſquare. acres, 
which. were to form three diſtricts, and to which Jemima inſtantly gave 
che name of Jeruſalem. Thirty farilics,remoy ed hither with her; but 
ſhe had confidently | expected three ot four hundred more, of whom, 
however, not above twenty at laſt arrived. This ſociety ſoon ſpread 
over the three diſtricts, which it was to occupy ; but was not ſufficiently. 
numerous to repleniſh the fourth part of each, The enchantment, how 
ever, had already been broken by. Jemima's abſence, and with it had alſo 
vaniſhed their zeal for peopling this new land of promiſe. - 

We ſaw Jemima, and attended her meeting, which 1s held in her 
own houſe: We found there about thirty perſons, men, women, and 
children. Jemima ſtood at the door of her bed- chamber on a carpet, 
with an am- chair behind her. She had on a white morning gown, 
and waiſtcoat; fuch as men Wear, and a petticoat of the ſame colour. 
Her black hair was cut ſhort, carefully combed, and divided behind into 


_ three xinglets; ſhe. wore a ſtock, and a white fk, .cravat, which was. 
tied about: her neck with affe ded negligence. In. point of delivery, ſhe 


preached with more caſe, than any other Quaker, I have yet heard; but 
the ſubject matter of her diſcourſe was an eternal repetition of the ſame. 


. topics, death, fin, and repentance. She is ſaid to be about ſorty years 


of age, but ſhe, did not appear to be more than thirty. She. is of widdle. 
ſtature, well, made, of a florid countenance, and has fine teeth, and 
beautiful eyes. Her action is ſtudied; ſhe aims at ſimplicity, but there 


18 ſomewhat of pedantic in her manner. In her chamber we ſound her 


friend, \RacusL MtiLLER, a young woman of about twenty- eight or 
thirty; years of age, her follower, and admirer, who is entirely devoted 
to her. All the land whech Jemima poſſeſſes is purchaſed in the 


name 
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name of Rachel Miller, an advantage which ſhe owes to her influence 
over her adherents, and to her dexterity in captivating their affec- 
tions. 

Jemima, or the Friend (as the is called by way of eminence) incul- 
cates, as her leading tenet, poverty, and reſignation of all earthly poſſeſ- 
ſions. If you talk to her of her houſe, ſhe always calls it “ the houſe, 
which I inhabit.” This houſe, however, though built only of the 
trunks of trees, is extremely pretty and commodious. Her room is ex- 
quiſitely neat ; and reſembles more the boudoir of a fine lady, than the 
cell of a nun. lt contains a looking-glaſs, a clock, an arm-chair, a 
good bed, a warming-pan, and a filver ſaucer. Her garden is kept in 
good order; her ſpring-houſe * is full of milk, cheeſe, butter, butcher's- 
meat and game. Her hypocriſy may be traced in all her diſcourſes, 
actions, and conduct, and even in the very manner in which ſhe ma- 
nages her countenance. She ſeldom ſpeaks, without quoting the Bible, or 
introducing a ſerious ſentence about death, and the neceſſity of making 
our peace with God. Whatever does not belong to her own ſect is with 
her an object of diſtaſte and ſtedfaſt averſion. She ſows difſention in 
families, to deprive the lawful heir of his right of inheritance, in order 
to appropriate it to herſelf; and all this ſhe does under the name and 
by the agency of her companion, who receives all the preſents brought 
by the faithful, and preſerves them for her reverend friend, who, being 
wholly abſorbed in her communion with Chriſt, whoſe propheteſs ſhe is, 
would abſolutely forget the ſupply of her bodily wants, if ſhe were not 
well taken care of. The number of her votaries has, of late, much de- 
creaſed, Many of the families, who followed her to Jeruſalem, are no 
longer the dupes of her ſelf-intereſted policy. Some ſtill keep up the 
outward appearance of attachment to her; while others have openly diſ- 
claimed their connexion with Jemima. Such however as {till continue her 


adherents, appear to be entirely devoted to her. With theſe ſhe paſſes for 


* Theſe are ſmall offices or detached houſes in America, in which butter, milk, and 


freſh meat are generally kept. They are called /pring-hou/es, becauſe a ſtream of freſh 
water is always running through them. | 


Q a pro- 
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a propheteſs, an indeſcribable being; ſhe is not Jemima Wilkinſon, but 
a ſpirit of a peculiar name, which remains a profound ſecret to all, who 
are not true believers ; ſhe is the Friend, the All-friend. Six or ſeven 
girls of different ages, but all young and handſome, wait upon her, with 
ſurpriſing emulation, to enjoy the peculiar ſatisfaction of being per- 
mitted to approach this celeſtial being. Her fields, and her garden, are 
ploughed and dug by the Friends, who neglect their own buſineſs, to 
take care of her's; and the Al/-friend is ſo condeſcending, as not to refuſe 
their ſervices; ſhe comforts them with a kind word now and then, 
makes enquiries after and provides for their health and welfare, and has 
the art of effectually captivating their affections, the more perhaps be- 
cauſe ſhe knows how to keep her votaries at a reſpectful diſtance. 

When the ſervice was over, Jemima invited us to dinner. The hope 
of watching her more narrowly induced us to accept the invitation ; but 
we did not then know, that it forms a part of the character ſhe acts, 
nevex to eat with any one, She ſoon left us; and locking herſelf up 
with her female friend, ſat down, without other company, to an excel - 
lent dinner; we did not get ours, till after ſhe had dined. When our 

dinner was over, and alſo another, which was ſerved up after ours, the 
fanctuary opened again. And nom Jemima appeared once mare at the 
door of her room, and converſed with us, ſeated in an arm-chair. When 
ſtrangers are with her, ſhe never comes over the threſhold of her bed- 
room; and when by herſelf, ſhe is conſtantly engaged in deliberation 
how to i improve the demeſne of her friend. The houſe was, this day, 
very full. Our company conſiſted of exactly ten perſons; after us dined 
another. company of the ſame number; and as many dined in the kit- 
chen. Our plates, as well as the table-linen, were perſectly clean and 
neat ; our repaſt, although frugal, was yet better in quality than any, of 
which we had partaken, ſince our departure from Philadelphia; it conſiſted 

of good freſh meat, with pudding, an excellent fallad, and a beverage 
of a peculiar yet charming flavour, with which we were plentifully ſup- 
plied out of Jemima's apartment, where it was prepared. The devout 
gueſts obſeryed, all this while, a profound filence ; they either caſt down 


, their 


l 
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their eyes, or lifted them up to heaven with a rapturous ſigh; to me 
they appeared, not unlike a party of the faithful, in the primitive "ger 
dining in a church. 
The All. friend had by this time exchanged her former dreſs for that of 
a fine Indian lady, which, however, was cut out in the ſame faſhion as 
the former. Her hair and eye-brows had again been combed. She did 
not utter a ſyllable reſpecting our dinner; nor did ſhe offer to make any 
apology for her abſence. Conſtantly engaged in perſonating the part ſhe 
has aſſumed, ſhe deſcanted in a ſanctimonious, myſtic tone, on death,, 
and on the happineſs of having been an uſeful inſtrument to others in the 
way of their ſalvation. She afterwards gave us a rhapſody of prophecies 
to read, aſcribed to one Dr. Love, who was beheaded in Crom- 
WELL's time; wherein ſhe clearly diſcerned, according to her accounts, 
the French Revolution, the decline and downfall of Popery, and the im- 
pending end of the world. Finding, however, that this converſation was 
but ill adapted to engage our attention, ſhe cut ſhort her harangue at 
once. We had indeed already ſeen more than enough, to eſtimate the 
character of this bad actreſs, whoſe pretended ſanctity only infpired us 
with contempt and diſguſt, and who is altogether incapable of impoſing 
upon any perſon of common underſtanding, unleſs thoſe of the moſt 
' ſimple minds, or downright enthuſiaſts. Her ſpeeches are ſo ſtrongly 
contradicted by the tenor of her actions; her whole conduct, her ex- 
pence, compared with that of other families, within a circumference: of 
fifty miles, her way of living, and her dreſs, form fuch a ſtriking con- 
traſt with her harangues on the ſubject of contemning earthly enjoy- 
ments; and the extreme affiduity, with which ſhe is continually endea- 
vouring to induce children, over whom ſhe has any influence, to leave 
their parents, and form a part of her community; all thoſe particulars 
ſo ſtrongly militate againſt the doctrine of peace and univerſal love, 
which ſhe is inceſſantly preaching, that we were actually ſtruck with 
adhorrence of her duplicity and hypocriſy, as ſoon as the firſt emotions 
oſ our curioſity ſubſided. 


Q2 Her 
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. - Her fraudulent conduct, indeed, has been diſcovered by ſo many perſons, 
and ſo much has been ſaid againſt it, that it is difficult to account for her 
having had any adherents at all, even for a ſhort time. And yet ſhe will 


probably retain a ſufficient number, to encreaſe ſtill farther her fortune, 


which is already conſiderable for the country in which the reſides, and 
fully adequate to the only end which the now ſeems anxious to atttain ; 
namely, to live independent, in a decent, plentiful, and even elegant 
manner. There are ſo many weak - minded religioniſts, and Jemima is 
{6 particularly careful to ſelect her diſciples among perſons who are either 
very old or very young, that her 1mpoſture, however groſs and palpable 
to the diſcerning, may yet be carried on for ſome time with ſucceſs, 
ſufficient to anſwer her ultimate purpoſe. If her credit ſhould fink too 
low, ſhe would find herſelf conſtrained to tranſplant her holineſs to 
ſome other region; and, in fact, ſhe had, laſt year, harboured the de- 
ſign of removing her family and eſtabliſhment, and of ſettling in Carl- 
ton Iſland, on the Lake of Ontario, where ſhe would enjoy the ſatisfac- 
tion of living under the Engliſh Government, 2 by her account, 
has proffered her a grant of land. 
If we may believe common rumour, ſhe difſundes the young women 
generally from marrying. - In regard to thoſe about her, this adviee 
originates from motives of- perſonal intereſt. I have little doubt, but 
that the pious devotion of theſe girls is fervent enough, to ſubmit to all 
the caprices of the All-friend (which in their belief are inſpirations). 
Another report is alſo handed about, that ſhe has met with a male be- 
ing, whom ſhe fancies ſufficiently purified, to unite occaſionally with 
her own exalted ſociety and converſe. On this head a ſtory prevails, 
which, though ſomewhat ludicrous, may yet properly find a place in a 
work of the graveſt complexion, eſpecially as it affords an * 
proof of the endleſs muliplicity of pious deceptions. 
Among other votaries of Jemima was one 'Squire Pax ER, who ſettled 
in her neighbourhood, and ſtill refides near Friendſmill. Though a jolly 
fellow, ever gay and jocund, he eſpouſed very zealouſly the cauſe and 
intereſt of the propheteſs. This Parker, who was conſtantly in Jemi- 
ma's 
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ma's retinue, gave himſelf out to be the Prophet Elijah, and very rightly 
conceived, that, by aſſuming a peculiar dreſs, he ſhould give a more im- 
poſing character to his impoſtures. He wore accordingly a white gown 
with large fſlecyes, and a girdle ; in ſhort, whatever he fancied might 
belong to the coſtume of the ancient prophets. This was the being, 
who was honoured with the high privilege of living with the All- friend 
on terms of the greateſt intimacy. One evening the Squire, during a 
colloquy, inſtituted by the divine and holy friend for the edification of 
her flock, ſtole into the celeſtial bed, which happened to be already 
occupied by a young girl of only fourteen. This girl, who had fre- 
quently heard the All. friend ſay, that the Mefliah ſometimes appeared 
to her in her bed under different forms, and that ſhe then converſed 
with him, fancied herſelf choſen by heaven to enjoy the felicity of being 
a witneſs of one of theſe apparitions, and retired piouſly to the edge of 
the bed, where: with awful reſpect and in profound filence ſhe liſtened to 
the repeated raptures, with which the pretended Meſſiah bleſſed the. All. 
friend. The next morning the poor girl could not refrain from indulg- 
ing her vanity by acquainting all her friends, that in the bed of her 
_ friend the had ſeen Chriſt, but who greatly reſembled, ſhe ſaid, the Pro- 
| phet Elijah, Her curious and enraptured friends enquired into all the 
particulars of this apparition, of which ſhe gave the moſt ſatisfactory 
and circumſtantial account in her power. It will hardly be doubted, 
that this religious trick not a little ſtrengthened the credulity of the 
; female friends in the All-friend, and inſpired Jemima with aſſurance 
frequently to enjoy ſimilar apparitions. | 

A juſtice of the peace in the country, ſpeaking of mee aſfured us 
alſo, that one of the girls, who kved with her, has judicially depoſed, 

A that, one day, ſhe heard the cry of a new-born infant, which Jemima's. 
negro-woman, as is conjectured, was in the act of ſmothering between 
two mattreſſes. That this depoſition exiſts is undeniable; but the fact 
itſelf is ſo atrocious, that it would ſeem incredible with reſpect to any 
other perſon except a propheteſs. Whether this child were the reſult of 
a =p" of one of the maids of bonour, or the fruit of her own. intercourſe 


with 
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with the apparitions, is not known. I, from the little regard that has 
been paid to this ſtory, its veracity ſhould appear doubtful, let it 
be obſerved, that in this new country juſtice is but ſeldom duly 
adminiſtered; that, oſten, it is difficult to obtain it at all; and that no 
one deems himſelf intereſted in ſubſtantiating the truth of the depoſi- 
tion, which, after all, it would be no eaſy matter to do. Derviſes, 
pontiffs, and prieſts of moſt religious perſuaſions throughout the world, 
ſuch at leaſt as would render religion ſubſervient to worldly purpoſes, 
are either impaſtors or enthuſiaſts. Alas! alas ! much the greater num- 
ber, I fear, belong with Jemima to the former claſs! 

The firſt ſettlers, who thoughtleſsly followed their divinity to this 
Place, not being able to purchaſe the larids, which compoſed the three diſ- 
tricts, the remainder has been reſtored to the company, who have again 
diſpoſed of it, and are ſtill ſelling it to all, who are deſirous of becoming 
ſettlers. Accordingly, numbers of Methodiſts, Anabaptiſts, and mem- 
berg of the Church of England, are now to be ſeen here; yet the colony 
retains its original name of The Friends” Settlement. Two meetings have 
been built here for the Quakers; one for the Methodiſts, and one for 
the Anabaptiſts. The ſoit in theſe parts appears to be of prime quality. 
The land, occupied by families of Quakers, amounts to about five hun- 
dred acres, more or leſs cleared, which produce excellent crops. 

The eſtate, which we viewed with moſt attention, is that of Bexe- 
DICT RoBiNns0N, ſituate between Lake Seneca and Friendſmill. This 
Robinſon is one of the Quakers, who arrived here in the retinue of the 
All-friend, being then one of her moſt zealous diſciples. He now ſpeaks 
on this ſubje& with evident embwraſſment, in terms which ſtill evince 
his attachment, yet without enthuſiaſm, and without extolling her or 
placing implicit confidence in her divine miſſion and oracular effuſions. 
In ſhort, ke expreſſes himſelf in a manner, which ſufficiently indicates, 
that he has been impoſed upon by her in a higher degree, than he is 
willing to acknowledge. Knowing that he ſtill profeſſed an attachment 
to her, and perceiving the embarraſſment with which he delivered him- 
felf on this ſubject, we * * to diſcontinue our enquiries. 


This 
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This Benedict Robinſon is a ſenſible, mild, and well behaved man; he 
reſides on an eſtate of five hundred acres, about one hundred and fifty of 
which are cleared. Eighty have been laid out as meadows, and on theſe 


are ſown timothy-graſs, and white clover. He purchaſed his demeſne 
from the New York company for five ſhillings an acre, and it is now 


worth, at leaſt, three or four dollars. His preſent ſtock amounts to 
about thirty-five head of cattle; but he intends to rear more, and to 
make this the chief branch of his farming buſineſs, on a plan which ap- 
pears well adapted to the nature of the ground. Mr. Robinſon, who has 
reſided here only three years, has not yet been able to acquire any 1mpor- 
tant information on the different departments of agriculture, and on the 
productions beſt adapted to the ſoil; and beſides he appears to labour 
under prejudices, which he entertains in common with the great ma- 
jority of American farmers. He does not plough his land, but contents 
himſelf with breaking it up with a harrow of iron teeth, which tears up 


the ground about four inches deep. After this ſimple operation, he ſows 


his wheat, yet never until he has rcaped two crops of potatoes or oats 
from the land, on which the wheat is ſown. The ſoil is fo ſtrong, that, 
if rye were ſown immediately after clearing the ground, the ears would 
run up ſo high, and grow fo heavy, that they would fall on one fide, and 
be damaged by rotting, This fact, as he aſſured us, is evident from the 
general experience of the other farmers of this diſtrict. Wheat, ſown 
after the firſt harrowing, produces from twenty to twenty-five buſhels, 


and Indian corn about ſixty buſhels. Wheat is ſown for ſeveral years. 


ſucceſſively, after harrowing, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from the plough, 


and the crops continue conſtantly the ſame. Several farmers, who have 


ſown wheat in this manner for theſe laſt fix years, have ſtill obtained good 
crops. Rye yields alſo from twenty to twenty-five buſhels, and oats thirty- 
five. But I muſt once more obſerve, that neither wheat nor rye is evet 
ſown for the firſt crop. Mr. Robinſon told us, that, in compliance with 
the wiſh of a friend, he ploughed half an acre, on which he ſowed wheat, 
but that the other half, which was not ploughed, turned out more pro- 
ductive than the former. This aſſertion, however, is ſo contradictory to 
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all theory, as well as to the univerſal experience of agriculturiſts, who uſe 
the plough, that it ſeemed to us very problematical, and founded on 
prejudice, rather than on mature reflection and obſervation, Mr. Robin- 
ſon is alſo of opinion, that barked trees, which arc left ſtanding on the 
cleared land, far from leflening the produce, rather increaſe it, by ſhading 
the land, and thus preventing the ſoil from being too rapidly penetrated 
by the rays of the fun; the immediate contact of which having never 
experienced before, it ſhould be accuſtomed to it by degrees. But 
this opinion is rather the offspring of prejudice than ſound reaſon ; and, 
according to a general practice obſervable in all countries and climates, 
ſeems rather intended to reconcile us to the impoſſibility of proceeding 
otherwiſe, than to eſtabliſh itſelf as a new agricultural truth. It can- 
not be denied, that the number of the ſheaves, and compactneſs of 
the cars, which we meet with on lands, where two hundred barked trees 
have been left ſtanding on an acre, is in itſelf really ſurpriſing. But then 
theſe two hundred trees, reckoning only eighteen ſquare inches for each 
tree, muſt engroſs a conſiderable ſpace, which might produce a propor- 
tionate quantity of grain. 

In this part of Geneſſec the winter laſts from four to fro months. 
The cattle are fed with hay and ſtraw, but remain always in the open 
air. Mr. Robinſon fed his cattle at firſt in the ſtall ; but the experience 
of the laſt two years has convinced him, that they thrive better in the 
open air, where they alſo conſume. leſs fodder : his cattle are, therefore, 
now fcd in the farm- yard. The produce of the eſtate conſiſts in grain, 
cheeſe, and butter. - The hay is moſtly confumed on the farm. The 
average produce is one tun and a half per acre, beſide the graſs, which is 
conſumed by the cattle as it grows. As the extent of his meadows ſhall 
be gradually enlarged, he propoſes to increaſe his ſtock, which he intends 
to make a principal article of his trade. The produce of his eſtate is tranſ- 
ported oa the lakes, cither to Canandaqua, Geneva, 'or Bath. Laſt year 
he fold one thouſand pounds weight of cheeſe, at the rate of a ſhilling 
a. pound. He keeps about forty ſheep, and hopes to increaſe his flock, 
without being apprehenſive of the wolyes, which, though very numerous 


in 
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in the ſurrounding foreſts, do but little harm. His wool is ſine, and ſells 
for four ſhillings a pound, without regard to its quality; for in this coun- 
try, which is yet too young to poſſeſs manufaRories, every farmer ma- 
nufaQures, in his own family, all the cloth he wants: the ſale of wool is 
therefore very inconfiderable ; a circumſtance, which tends not a little to 
confirm the farmers in their prejudices againſt rearing ſheep. Wheat ſells 
here from ſix to ſeven ſhillings, Indian corn four, and rye five ſhillings 
per buſhel; the price of flour is two dollars and a half per hundred 
weight; ſalt beef ten pence per pound, and freſh” beef from four pence to 
five pence. Hemp ſells at one penny a pound; a pair of tolerably good 
oxen will fetch from ſixty to ſeventy dollars, and a cow from twenty-five 
to thirty. Servants earn from five to fix ſhillings wages a week. A few 
negroes cxcepted, maid-ſervants do all the work about the farm as well as 
the houſe. Day labourers; as in moſt other parts of America, are not eaſily 
procured ; Tn age Aa eee ere native to ten — 
month. 

In the whole N diſtrict there is bunums ſchool, and that is kept 
by the Quakers, who, however, admit all children without diſtinction, 
on their paying four ſhillings per quarter. None of the medical faculty 

have yet ſettled here. The ſettlement, however, upon the whole, is 
advancing to proſperity with rapid ſtrides. It is farrounded by the im- 
menſe tract of land, which belongs to Captain Williamſon, and conſe- 
quently enjoys all the advantages and improvements, which his extenſive 
eſtabliſhment commands. Mr. Robinſon's eſtate, which he purchaſed 
from the company in New York, appears to be actually within the pre- 
cinRs of Captain Williamſon's demeſne; as the latter, who bought his 
lands ſrom the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, learned from the report of his fur- 
veyors, that the boundaries of New York lay farther out.  Accordihgly 

theſe boundaries were marked out, and a line drawn, forming a triangle 
with the old line, the point of which touches the line of Pennſylvania, 
below the rrver Tioga, while the baſe, which ſtretches along the Lake of 
Ontario, is from three to four miles in breadth; this has enlarged Cap- 
tain Williamſon's demeſne, which he holds from the ſtate of Maſſachu- 
R ſetts, 
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ſetts, one hundred and twenty thouſand acres. Robinſon's eſtate * 
within this new line. Under ſome apprehenſion for the conſequences, 
with which this change of property might be attended, he has not, at pre- 
ſent, made all the improvements, which he had in view. He is aſſured, 
however, that he will be well uſed, and that the ſtate of New York, 
equally weighing the juſtice of Captain Williamſon's claim, and the le- 
gality of poſſeſſion of the; lands ſince parcelled out to the ſettlers, will 
indemnify. the former by grants of an equal quantity of uncleared ground, 
and thus prevent the latter from being moleſted in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the lands, which they hold from the company in New York. Robinſon 
is now building a good wooden houſe, and he — 
additional number of acres. 

The pon of telling r — 
amounts, at preſent, to ſix dollars per acre. TWo years ago it did not 
exceed four. The owner of the land provides the oxen n for re- 
moving the largeſt trunks. 

I muſt not forget, however, to obſetye, that according to an hgree- 
ment, concluded many years ago, between the ſtates of New York and 
— Maſſachuſetts, all the lands ſald by and belonging to the latter, arc to be 

ſubjected to the territorial ſupremacy of New: Vork. 

The lands/zhereabouts are frequently viſited, as they were thin year, 
by a ſpecies of locuſts, which fix chiefly. on the trees, and deſtroy the 
leaves. They are io extremely numerous, that every attempt to deſtroy 
o temove them muſt apparently prove fruitleſs. Flies likewiſe arc very 
troubleſome here, being found in ſuch prodigious ſwarms, eſpecially about 
noon, that the farmers are obliged to keep large fires burning near their 
| houſes, where: the cattle find ſhelter from theſe tormenting inſects, until 
the cool of the a when the latter n and retire into the 
woods. 

Lake Seneca is abort two . and » Hal diſtant from Mr. Ro- 
bins eftute. By the Indians it was called Canada Saga. Its pre- 
ſent name is doubtleſs derived from the cireumſtance of its diſcharging 
nſelt into the river Seneca, which, after being joined by fax or ſcven 


ſmaller 
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ſmaller lakes, at length empties itſelf into the immenſe lake of Ontario. 
It is remarkable, that all the other waters, even up to this degree of lati- 
tude, flow in a ſoutherly direction. Lake Seneca is about forty miles in 
length, by three, four, and five miles in breadth. It is ſaid to abound in 
fiſh of a very fine flavour, as do all the other American lakes, and yet fiſh 
is as ſcarce here as in any other part. The inhabitants of the banks are 
fo few, and have ſo much other buſineſs upon their hands, that they can 
ſeldom or ever find time to go a fiſhing. To render this branch of in- 
duſtry flouriſning, the population and wealth of a country muſt have 
reached to a certain height, from which America, in its preſent ſtate, 
fees far removed. In the towns every inhabitant is engaged in buſi- 
neſs, either as a merchant or a tradeſman; and in the country every 
planter and farmer either keeps an inn or a ſtore. All other occupations 

are, and will yet, for ſome time, be out of the queſtion, | 

The point, where we arrived at the banks of Lake Seneca, con- 
tains a ſettlement of about three or four houſes, among whieh' that of 
Mr. Nornrs is the moſt conſpicuous; it is a ſmall, neat log-houſe, hand- 
ſome in its appearance, and connected with another, in which he keeps 
a ſtore. It is no eaſy matter to concetve why this perſon, who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of an immenſe quantity of land on the oppoſite bank of the lake, 
ſhould cre theſe two houſes here, on a ſpot which does not belong to 
him, but which, according to a verbal promiſe of the company at New 
York, which claimed the property of the ground, was to be fold to him, 
if he choſe to have it, a contract which the company is now unable to 
falfil ; as by the late aſcertainment of the boundaries, this ſpot is included 
within the demefne of Captain Williamſon, of whom, for want of a 
written agreement, he has no right to demand an indemniſication. Yet 
Captain Williamſon will himſelf, no doubt, perform that promiſe, if 7 
hall appear to have been made actually and bona fde. Independently of 
the benevolent ſentiments, which are generally afcribed to this gentle- 
man, he poſſeſſes ſufficient diſcernment to perceive, that his itereſt is 
greatly promoted by a juſt conduct and civil demeanor. 

A put and pearl-aſh work forms no inconſiderable part of this ſmall 

R 2 ſettlement. 
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ſettlement. The navigation on the lake not only facilitates the home 
conveyance of the aſhes, Which are made on both banks of the lake, 
whenever the ground is cleared, but alſo. the exportation of thoſe articles 


to Geneva or Catherine's Town; which places are ſituate at the two ex- 


tremities of the lake. By means of his ſtore, Mr. Norris can procure his 
aſhes: at a very reaſonable rate, as he pays for them in commodities, which 
he receives at New York, and the carriage for which amounts to only 
three dollars per cent. 

Our two travelling 83 who had laſt year paſſed over this part 
Wy: our journey, introduced us on the ſame day to Mr. Porren, a rich 
land-owner;. who. poſſeſſes about twenty - five thouſand acres, and reſides 
eight miles from Friendimill. About one hundred and fifty acres of his 
eſtate are already reduced under tillage; and he gave us nearly the ſame 
information, relative to the ſtate and agricultural productions of theſc 
parts, as Mr. Robinſon. Mr. Potter and his whole family were formerly 


among the ſeveral zealous adherents of Jemima, but his attachment i is 


now converted into contempt, and eyen deteſtation. He has not only 


| renounced all communion with her, but, at the ſame time, all the pecu- 


har habits and tenets of the Quakers. He lives on his eſtate in a more 


elegant and gentleman like manner, than any other land- holder in this 
neighbourhood. He keeps ſeveral ſervants, and rather ſuperintends the 


management of his eſtate by others, than attends actively to it himſelt. 


He poſſeſſes a good corn-mill, and a ſaw- mill, which are both worked for 


him, by a miller whom he employs. His corn-mill has yet ground ſolely 
for the public; and, for this reaſon, it has only one courſe, although the 
quantity of water is fully ſufficient to ſupply two. . He intends to add 
another courſe, as ſoon. as the country ſhall be ſufficiently populous to 
keep it in employment. The ſav- mill may alſo be enlarged, as occaſion 


requires. The uſual price for the ſawing of timber is cither ſix dollars in 


money for every. thouſand fcet, or half the boards cut. We were very 
ciyilly received by Mr. Potter and his family, yet rather. with exterior po- 


| liteneſs than true urbanity. Mr. Potter ſpeaks little, yet expreſſes himſelf 


on moſt ſubjects with great propriety. Whether from baſhfulneſs, or 
affe ctation, 
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affectation, he has about him an air of reſerve, which is not a little diſa- 
greeable to a traveller, and proves unfavourable to his deſire of informa- 
tion—the great motive which brought us hither. It muſt, however, be 
admitted, that to anſwer the endleſs queſtions of ſtrangers mult, at beſt, 
prove an irkſome taſk to a land-holder—a confeſſion, which includes our 
moſt grateful acknowledgments to thoſe, who have been polite enough to 
gratify our curioſity. 

The whole country abounds in ſugar- maple trees *, and very confider= 
able quantities of this ſugar are made here. The following is the ſubſtance 
oſ the information, which we were able to procure on this head: T 
1. The medium produce of «te, ſanding in che midi of a wood is 


N pounds of ſugar. 

2. The average produce of trees, Ganding on ground which has ben 

„ is from fax to ſeven pounds per tree. > 2021 

A barrel of the firſt juice, which comes from the maple-tree, will 
1050 ſeven pounds of ſugar, mee 
the midſt of other wood. This ſugar is fold at one ſhilling per pound. 
4. n ſecond Juice eee "__— and a half of 
treacle. 
38. Four or a aun juie wil yi one barrel of good 
and pleaſant vinegar. 

6. The vinegar is found to be better, in proportion as it is more con- 
centrated. This is the caſe with Robinſon's vinegar, who, from ten bar- 
rels of the third juice, brews but one barrel of vinegar. cid 

7. To clarify the vinegar, it muſt be boiled with lea vðen. 

8. The third juice, which is not uſed for vinegar, yields cyder of an ex- 
cellent flavour, when mixed with an equal quantity of water. 

9. The longer the firſt juice is * the better and finer the ſugar wall 


become. 
10. In order that the trees may continue ee they require to 


de tapped with extraordinary care; i. e. the ſiſſures muſt be neither too 
deep, nor too wide, ſo that no water may ſettle in them, after the juice 


* Acer ſaccharioum, Lin. called by the Indians Ozeketa—T7an/. | 
18 
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is enticed, and that the wood: _ cloſe 810 in the ſpace of a twelve- 
month. 
* During the time che om is a wing out, which laſts about fix 


| . and generally begins on the iſt of February, all the days on 
which it freezes or rains are loſt, ſo that the number of days on which 


the buſineſs can be purſued to advantage is frequently, from theſe cir- 
— much diminiſhed. 

12. Maple ſugar, however, is already obtained in ſufficient quantities, 
to form a reſpectable article of trade, as during the above time two per- 
ſons can frequently make from five to ſix hundred pounds of it, and 
this quantity will be increaſed in proportion to the number of work- 
men employed. As the maple-tree, wherever it grows, multiplics with 
_ aſtoniſhing rapidity, we found, almoſt every where on our journey, no 
want of excellent ſugar. At Robinſon's it was better and finer than we 
had met with any where elſe; although in general it is not ſo white here 
as at Afylum, where Mefirs. de VILLAIXE and D'AnDLav refine it with 
the yolks of eggs: - At honeſt Robmſon's: we alſo partook of an exoel- 
lent liqueur, or dram, which he called cherry-rum, and which conſiſts of 
the juice of wild cherries, mixed up with a ſmall quantity of rum. We 
learned, on this occaſion, that the cherry- tree never produces fruit in a 
foreſt, but only when it ſtands ſingle; from which it ſhould ſeem, that the 
neighbouring trees injure and impede its vegetation. We were indebted 
chiefly to Mr. Robinſon for the information we obtained on this ſubject, 
but the truth of it was equally confirmed from other quarters. 

Our rambles in this neighbourhood led us, at length, to Friendſmill, 
where we found Captain Wilkamfon. The reſolution of making this 
additional excurſion, in lieu of waiting for him at Bath, ſeemed the 
moſt proper we could adopt. I think it right here to take ſome notice 
of our worthy landlady at Friendſmill. She is a young woman, born 
and married at New York, whom the ſpeculating propenſity of her 
huſband has brought into this country to keep an inn. She arrived 
here about two months ago; the elegance of her manners, and the pro- 
priety of her conduct, diſtinguiſh her very advantageouſly, even from many 
American 
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American ladies, who move in a higher ſphere than that of inn-keepers. 


Her huſband; engaged in his ſpeculations, has been abfent almoſt all 


the time ſince her arrival here. This young and elegant perſon, highly 
amiable in every point of view, derives additional charms from her 
delicate ſtate of health, which ſeems to indicate, that ſhe was not de- 
ſigned by nature for the drudgery of an inn-keeper's wife in America. 
She is, moreover, without the aſſiſtance of any ſervant, and is, conſe- 
quently, obliged to perform every menial work herſelf in her new fitua- 
tion; and this ſhe does with a degree of induſtry, and a mien ſo noble and 
graceful, as at once to command our ſympathy, reſpect, and love. We 
found ourſelves intereſted in her, ſhe attracted all our eſteem, and 
gained our warmeſt admiration. On our departure we teſtified our 
wiſh that her huſband might ſoon return, and bring with him the ſer- 
vants ſhe ſtands ſo much in need of; and, without whoſe affiſtance her 
health would be irretrievably injured, by the inceſſant toils requiſite in 
her preſent ſituation. On the whole, we obſerved, that the women are 
handſomer here than in any other por of the Continent we rr 
hitherto traverſed. 


Monday, the 8th of June. 

Our friend Blacons, who had not yet completely recovered from his 
fall, and was apprehenſive of a ſimilar accident on our way back, pro- 
poſed to wait for ns in Canandaqua, in order to avoid the fatigue of 
travelling eighty miles with us in a difficult country. We ſhould value 
our friends not for the pleaſure they afford us, but on their own account. 
This truiſm, which in general is confidered as mere theory, was here 
reduced by us to practice. We felt and teftified our regret at parting 
with Blacons, but left this matter to his own option; fearful, wnly, that 
he ſhould mifs his way, though ſhort and plain enough. He would 
not have taken this reſolution, probably, could he have foreſeen that 
M. Dupetitthouars and myſelf, miſfing our way at the very outſet, 
would be neceffitated to ftrike into the upper road, which is very good, 


and thus avoid the impediments, which occafioned his fall, and juſtified 
his apprehenſions. | 


On 
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On our way back to Bath we met with nothing remarkable, except 
an Indian intoxicated with whiſky, and who demanded: of us more of 
that liquor. He belonged to a troop, which wasihunting in the foreſt, 
and had his child with him, though no Indian habitation was to be 
found within the ſpace of two or three hundred miles. Nothing, 
however, is more common than theſe hunting-rambles, even at ſuch 
a great diſtance from all habitations. The produce of the chaſe they 
ſell to any inhabitants they meet for a dollar or a bottle of whiſky, 
and behave, on moſt occaſions, in a very orderly, manner. Few or no 
complaints are made of them; a circumſtance the more eaſily accounted 
for, as an intoxicated perſon: is here by no means an — 
re eh ne mO bite ibm, the 7 


mila, the 100 of — 


0 we were led by a train of reflections to ee how much 
the ſucceſs of a ſettlement depends on the activity, judicious manage- 
ment, inceſſant application, and ſteady proſecution of a well- concert - 
ed plan; ſucceſs, indeed, muſt neceſſarily crown not only this ſort of 
undertaking, but all others, when thus planned and executed. Whe- 
ther Captain Williamſon be the ſole proprietor of the lands in Geneſſee, 
or co-owner thereof; or, which appears to me the moſt probable, is 
merely the agent of the wealthy Sir WILLIAM PuLTESEY of London, 
the real poſſeſſor of theſe lands, all things relative to the ſettlement of 
them are tranſacted in the Captain s name, he being conſidered as the 
ſole creator, director, and main ſpring, of oy act of purchaſe and ſale 
which is made or negociated. 

The land in Geneflee, or rather that part of it which belongs to the 
State of Maſſachuſetts, and was not then ſold, was, in 1791, pur- 
chaſed in London of Mr. Morris for one ſhilling per acre; he had bought 
it of Mr. PnErrs for five-pence per acre. The contract was con- 
cluded on the ſuppoſition, that this tract of land contamed a million of 
acres ; and on condition, that the fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, which 


were to be paid gs ſhould be returned by Mr. Morris, pro- 
| vided 
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vided that Captain Williamſon, who was to view the lands, ſhould not 
find them anſwerable to the deſcription given by the vender. Captain 


Williamſon was highly fatisfied with the lands; and, of courſe, the agree- 
ment was definitively ſettled. It reflects no little credit on Mr. Morris, 
that, when on ſurveying the lands a furplus of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand acres was diſcovered, he made no difficulty in transferring 
them, together with the reſt, to Captain Williamſon, without the leaſt _ 
remuneration, becauſe, as he obſerved, it had been his intention boxa 
fide to ſell the whole without any reſervation whatever. But for this 


generous mode of proceeding, the diſcovery of ſuch a conſiderable ſur- 
plus might have furniſhed ample matter for litigation. It is much to 


be wiſhed, that ſo difintereſted and liberal a character may find means, 
to extricate himſelf from the difficulties, in which he is now involved. 

This diſtrict of Captain Williamſon's, bounded on one fide by 
Lake Ontario, and on the other by the river Geneſſee, extends eighty 
miles in length by thirty or forty in breadth. Though this diſtrict 
comprehends a quantity of land, which was ſold antecedent to Captain 
Williamſon's contract, yet its continuity is not thereby interrupted. 
Captain Williamſon has purchaſed ſome other land, which he has an- 
nexed to that bought of Mr. Morris, ſo that he is now the poprietor of 
a tract conſiſting of not leſs than one million five hundred thouſand acres. 
After having ſpent fix months in viſiting and ſurveying this extenſive di- 
ſtrict, he at length came to a determination, to found at once ſeveral 
large eſtabliſhments, rather than one capital colony. He accordingly 8. 
fixed upon the moſt eligible ſpots for building towns, which were to 
ſerve as central points to his whole ſyſtem of ſettlements ; theſe were, 
Bath, on the creek of Conhoctoon; Williamſburg, on the river Geneſſee; 
Geneva, at the extremity of Lake Seneca; and Great Sodus, on Lake 
Ontario. He has divided his whole territory into ſquares of fix miles, 
more or leſs, varying a little according to local circumſtances. Each of 
theſe ſections is to form what he calls a diſtri.” 

The captain very juſtly obſerved, that this excellent land, for it is 
in general of the beſt quality, would ſoon find purchaſers, when its 

8 fertility 
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fertility ſhould come to be properly known. He made it therefore His firſt 
buſineſs, to eſtabliſh a mode of communication between Philadelphia and 
this new tract. Formerly perſons travelling to theſe parts were obliged 
to proceed hither by the way of Aibany and New York ; which cauſed a 

2 circuit of five hundred miles or more, that part of the road included 
which leads from Northumberland to Loyalſock, on the eaſtern arm of 
the Suſquehannah. Captain Williamſon has ſhortened this way by at 
leaſt three hundred miles. The new road likewiſe, which leads from 
Bath by Painted Poſt, is now continued as far as Williamſburg, while 
a by- road runs from Bath to Canandaqua, another from Bath to Geneva, 
and a third from Canandaqua to Great Sodus. In addition to theſe, ſe- 
veral others have been made, which, though yet not much frequented, 
will in time become of great importance. For the uſe of this vaſt ter- 
ritory, the Captain has already erected ten mills, namely, three corn and 
ſeven ſaw-mills, together with a great number of houſes ; and he has be- 
gun, in ſeveral places, to clear the wood-lands. The conſiderable ſums, 
which, being ſufficiently rich for that purpoſe, he was under the neceſ- 
ſity of advancing, before he could ſell an inch of ground, he juſtly con- 
ſiders as money laid out to the greateſt poſlible advantage. 

He moreover put himſelf to the heavy expence of tranſporting eighty 
families hither from Germany; which ſhould have been ſelected from 
among the inhabitants of Saxony; but which his agent at Hamburgh 
choſe from among the crouds of foreigners, whom poverty, idleneſs, 
and neceſſities of every kind, induce to reſort to that mercantile city, 

with a view to emigration. Theſe families, which on their arrival here 
were placed on ſmall farms, have not however cleared the land allotted 

to them. Being maintained from the firſt out of Captain Williamſon's 
ſtores, they did net ſo much as work on the roads, which they were to 
finiſh ; and their leader, the very agent, who had ſelected and brought 
them over, after having rioted for ſome time in idleneſs, drunkenneſs, 
and debauchery, at length ran away, with the whole ſet, to Canada; 

being gained over, if we may believe common fame, by the Engliſh. 

| 465 This 
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- This ſiniſter incident, diſcouraging as it was to the Captain, engaged 
m buſineſs of great urgency and importance, did not however depreſs his 
ſpirits, or cool his zeal. The foreign labourers were inſtantly replaced 
by Iriſhmen, with a very conſiderable gain in point of the progreſs of 
labour, as well as of ſaving in the article of expence. The roads, which 
had been only begun, were ſoon put into good condition ; and the land, 
which at firſt was fold at one dollar per acre, in two years time fold for Tha 
three. The produce of about eight hundred thouſand acres, diſpoſed of in 
this manner by Captain Williamſon, have not only refunded the purchaſe- 
money, and the whole amount of the other expence incurred, but alſo, 


by his own confeflion, yielded a nett profit of fifty thouſand Fane 
ſterling. 

This great and rapid accumulation of nopicty he, undoubtedly, owes 
to the money he at firſt advanced; but beſides the neceſſity of this money 

being laid out with judgment and activity, it was alſo requiſite, that, in 
addition to his other means of forwarding improvement, he ſhould be 
maſter of ſome ſubordinate advantages, without which, ſo rapid a return 
of his firſt diſburſements was hardly to be expected. Captain Williamſon 
conſtantly reſides in the very centre of his ſettlements, which circum- 
ſtance, alone, gives him a very ſuperior advantage over all the great 
landholders, private ſpeculators, and trading companies, who reſide in 
towns; for theſe, being often engaged in ſtock-jobbing, which holds 
out conſiderable profit, nearer in proſpect than what can be obtained 
from the ſale of land, diſcourage purchaſers, either by ſubjecting them 
to enormous travelling charges, or obliging them to carry-on a tedious 
correſpondence, in the courſe of which they have frequently to wait a 

long time before they can get a definitive anſwer, if they do not incur 
conſiderable unneceſſary expence to expedite the buſineſs. 

Captain Williamſon, on the contrary, who is always to be found 
in the midſt of his poſſeſſions, and is ever attentive to ſee and anſwer 
thoſe who have buſineſs with him, frequently concludes a contract. 
and removes every difficulty, in the courſe of a few minutes conver- 
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fation ; ſo that the purchaſer, when he comes to view the land, being 
extremely pleaſed with the ſoil, the trifling purchaſe-money, the ſpeedy 
concluſion of the contract, and the good reception he has experienced 
from the Captain, on his return home imparts his ſatisfaction to his 
whole neighbourhood, and generally brings along with his own family 
ſome new ſettlers, who alſo win over other proſelytes in the like man- 
ner, and from the ſame motives. 

2dly, Captain Williamſon's land is free from all diſpute or queſtion ' 
concerning its right of occupancy. His claims being ſtrictly legal, all his 
land is properly aſcertained and marked out. The purchaſers can, there- 
fore, with entire ſecurity, extend at once, like Captain Williamſon, their 
operations over every part of their ſettlement. This is an important ad- 
ditional advantage in the ſale and purchaſe of land, which however is but 
too little attended to by thoſe, who arc engaged in ſpeculations of this 
nature. | 

3dly, His land, the price for an acre of which has gradually riſen from 
one dollar, to twelve ſhillings, two dollars, and at laſt to three dollars, 
is always fold with a proviſo, that a number of acres be cleared, equal 
to the number of families which ſhall come to ſettle, within eighteen. 
months. This clauſe is, however, only exacted from thoſe, who pur- 
_ chaſe a large quantity of land; they who buy ſmall ſhares of five 
hundred or a thouſand acres, are bound only to procure one family. 
No contract is concluded without this clauſe, which is of more 1mport- 
ance, than at firſt ſight it appears to be; for every man, who poſſeſſes a 


piece of ground, the value of which is progreflively encreaſing every 
year, will be ſolicitous not to forfeit the poſſeſſion of it, and conduct 


himſelf accordingly. However, if he ſhould ſell again before the ex- 
piration of eighteen months, the new purchaſer is rendered liable to the 
condition, and Captain Williamſon, who adheres to his original con- 
tract, and confiders the land as mortgaged for the execution of it, re- 
ſumes the poſſeſſion of the ſhares then ſold, if the conditions of the ſale 
be not A Thus rigorous meaſure is not purſued in caſes, where 


known 


N 
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known obſtacles impede or protract the execution of the clauſe : for the 
Captain is too ſenſible, that it is his intereſt to a& uniformly in a mild, 
juſt and condeſcending manner. The clauſe however can always be 
enforced, and is actually enforced often enough, to ſpur the indolence 
of ſuch purchaſers as need this incitement. It is, therefore, upon the 
whole, extremely well adapted to promote the ſucceſs of his under- 


taking. For, in proportion to the quantity of land already rendered 
fit for cultivation, will doubtleſs be the price of that which yet re- 


mams unſold. 

Athly, The following are the Captain's terms of payment: to diſcharge 
half the purchaſe-money in three years after the firſt concluſion of the 
contract, and the remainder at the expiration of fix years. The payment 
of intereſt to commence from eighteen months after the period when the: 
bargain is ſtruck. Theſe terms are remarkably advantageous to a pur- 
chaſer ; for if he mſtantly ſet about clearing the ground, he may eaſily 
obtain the produce thereof, before the intereſt becomes due; nay, his 
crops may frequently procure him ſomewhat towards the payment of the 
firſt inſtalment. Such families, as are extremely poor, the Captain ſup- 
plies occaſionally with a cow, an ox, or even a houſe to hve in. But- 
this generoſity he exerciſes with great prudence and diſcretion. He 
makes but few preſents of this nature, yet theſe are in ſufficient number, 
to invite coloniſts, by a well-founded reliance on his general characer 
for benevolence ; and hitherto none, but German families, have abuſed 
his kindneſs. Aſſiſtance ſo highly important can only be afforded by 
landholders, who reſide perſonally on their demeſnes. A proprietor, 
who is abſent from his eſtate, or a diſtant commercial company, can 
only act upon general principles, the application of which frequently 
leads to inconvenient expences, or has a tendency even to deprive the 
country of inhabitants, who alone can give it agricultural or political 
importance. 

5thly, Captain Williamſon never eſtabliſhes a ſettlement, without hav- 
ing previouſly made ſuch arrangements, as ſhall ſecure a regular ſupply of 


proviſion. 
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proviſion to the inhabitants. His own ſtores, which however he does not 
ſeem to conſider as his own, are never opened, unleſs it ſhould happen, 
that ſettlers, from want of prudence or property, are expoſed to want. 
Mere he to open them before, the induſtry of the inhabitants would be 
quickly relaxed ; which in all new ſettlements it is highly neceſſary to 
foſter and ſtimulate. He employs the ſame means in ſuch ſettlements 
as are already formed; and this precaution, though not always neceſ- 
ſary, is never &ttended with any loſs or damage, becauſe in a new coun- 
try of ſuch vaſt extent, the prime e of life are ſure at all times 
to meet with a ready ſale. 
Gthly, He encourages every new ſettlement by king himſelf a ſhare 
in it. When five or ſix new ſettlers have formed the project of building 
their houſes together, he always adds one to them at his own expence, 
and which is much ſuperior to theirs. This expence, which at firſt 
fight ſeems to carry with it an air of generoſity, or perhaps affecta- 
tion, is in reality founded on the ſoundeſt policy. The ſhare, on which 
Williamſon builds, generally acquires ten times its former value. A 
purchaſer or tenant ſoon appears; and the different houſes and mills, 
which he has erected, have hitherto, without exception, pas twice 
or three times as much as they coſt, 
_  7thly, Once every year, at leaſt, he makes it a point, to viſit each of his 
ſettlements, and thus diffuſes activity by his preſence. This inſpection 
tends to promote the ſale of the land, and to enſure ſecurity and eaſe to 
the purchaſer. In addition to theſe prominent traits of his management, 
be employs all the various means, which the peculiarity of ſituation or 
other circumſtances may offer. Independently of the medical ſtores, 
which he keeps in all the chief places of his ſettlement, he encourages 
by premiums races, and all other games and paſtimes of young peo- 
ple. He is attempting likewiſe to eſtabliſh horſe-races, with a view 
to improve the breed of horſes, and keeps himſelf a ſet of beautiful ſtal- 
lions. Theſe horſes cover only the mares of proprietors, who muſt hire 
"them, from motives which muſt be obvious to all who are converſant in 
ſubjects of this nature. | 


Captain 
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Captain Williamſon has now ncarly put the finiſhing ſtroke to his 
great undertaking. Next autumn he propoſes to fail ſor England, and 
to return the following ſpring with a choice afſemblage of horſes, cattle, 
and ſheep, of the beſt breeds he can obtain, and a collection of mo- 
dels of all implements of agriculture, the dimenſions of which are fo 
nicely calculated, and ſo well made in that great country, where all 
uſeful arts, and efpecially thoſe which relate to agriculture, have at- 
tained to an uncommon degree of perfection. Captain Williamſon 
will, therefore, not only procure to his extenſive poſſeſſions ſingular ad- 
vantages over thoſe of other landholders, but alſo become the benefactor 
of America at large, whoſe agriculture he cannot fail to meliorate, by 
offering to her view improvements, ſanctioned by time and experience. 
What I have related on this head is not merely the refult of what we 

ſaw and heard from the Captain himſelf during our ſtay at Bath, but it 
tallies correctly with the information. we afterwards collected at. Geneſſee. 
Captain Williamſon is here univerſally reſpected, honoured, and beloved. 
How glorious, in my eſteem, is his career! How fortunate and enviable 
his deſtination! How much more important than that of a diſſipated 
courtier, or a mercenary ſtock-jobber! I too, not in a new country, but 
in France, where there is ſuch an ample field for uſcful exertion, formed 
ſimilar eſtabliſhments on my eſtates, by which I diffuſed activity and in- 
duſtry all around me; I ſtudied to enrich the country, and to render it 
induſtrious and flouriſhing. I hoped, and expected, to encreaſe the feli- 
city of my own ſituation, by adding to the comforts of my poor neigh- 
bours. Undertakings, which had no object but the welfare of my coun- 
try, were beginning to be crowned with all the defired ſucceſs, when I 
was ſuddenly obliged to relinquiſh that much loved country, to which 
I was rendering ſo much ſervice. I am now, alas! an exile; all my 
hopes have vaniſhed like a ſhadow. Solitarily I wander, without a coun- 
try I can call my own: life, therefore, for me, is completely at an end. 
But no more of theſe reflections on what 1 was, and what I am: they 


are too painful. 
To 
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To return to Captain Williamſon. The four days we remained here, 
_ we employed in viſiting the different ſettlements in the neighbourhood 
of Bath. This place has been fixed upon, to be the chief town of a 
county. The preſent county of Ontario, at the next fitting of the Le- 
giſlative Aſſembly of New York, is to be divided into two parts, one of 
which is to. retain its former name of Canandaqua, from the chief town 
ſo called; and the other is to aſſume the name of the county of Bath, 
the chief place of which is to be the city of that name. | 

Mr. Williamſon is, at preſent, building a ſchool, in Bath. This he 
intends to endow with ſome hundred acres of land, and to take upon 
himſelf the maintenance of the maiter, until the money, paid for the in- 
ſtruction of the children, ſhall be ſufficient for his ſupport. For good 
reaſons, the Captain has been for ſome time paſt enquiring after an able 
ſchool-maſter. He is alſo building a ſeſſions-houſe and a priſon. The 
preſent inn was. likewiſe built by him; but he atterwards diſpoſed of it 
-at- a. conſiderable profit. He is now building another, chiefly to excite 
proper emulation, and an Engliſhmag already OCCUPIES a part of the un- 
finiſhed building, which, in addition to other conveniences, is alſo to 
contain a ball-room. Near Bath, on the other fide of the Conhoctoon, 
he has erected a corn-mill, and two ſaw-mills; which works, from the 
great quantity of water at hand, are capable of conſiderable enlargement. 
He is hkewiſe conſtructing a bridge, for the purpoſe of opening a free 
and uninterrupted communication with the country on the other ſide ; 
it will alſo prove of eſſential ſervice to the road leading to Williamſburg, 
which runs along the foot of the mountains. Theſe mills, when finiſhed, 
will not coſt more than five thouſand dollars; and the Captain has al- 
ready been offered for them twelve thouſand: five hundred dollars, be- 
ſides a ſhare of one hundred acres. of land. He alſo poſſeſſes ſome ſmall 
farms in the vicinity of Bath. A good huſbandman, who was his neigh- 
bour in Scotland, ſuperintends theſe farms, which appear tu me to be 
better managed, and better ploughed, than any I have hitherto ſeen, In 
all theſe ſettlements, he has at leaſt one eſtate reſerved for himſelf, The 
ſtock on all of them is remarkably good, and he keeps them in his own 


poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeffion, until he can oblige ſome of his friends is them 2 
ſome offers are made for them from other quarter 
To the different ſettlements already mentioned 3 
adding” two others on Lake Ontario; one near Rondegut, on the 
river Geneſſee; and the other at Braddock, thirty miles farther inland. 
As there appeared ſome danger of a War breaking out between America 
and England, it is but very lately, tht he carried this project into cxeeu- 
tion; and for the ſane reuſon che ore at Great Sodus have alſo been 
much delayed. Laſt year General Simcoe, Governor of Upper Cu- 
nada, who conſidered the forts of Niagara and Ofwego, which the Eng- 
liſh have retained, in violation of the treaty, as Engliſh property, toge= 
ther with the banks of Lake Ontario, ſent an Erigliſh officer to the 
Captain, with an injunction, not to perſiſt in his deſign of forming theſe 
ſettlements. The Captain returned a plain and- ſpirited anſwer, yet 
nevertheleſs conducted himſelf with a prudence conformable to the cir - 
cumſtances. All theſe. difficultics,” however, are nom removed by the 
proſpect of the continuance of peace; und tilt more ſo by the treaty 
newly concluded. It is aſſerted, that the fituation of Great Sodus, on 
the coaſt of this diſtrict, promiſes to afford ſafe and convenient moor- 
ings for ſhips, from the depth of the water, and hat the poſt may alſo be 
eaſily fortified againſt art enemy. On conſulting the map, the great im- 
pottance of ſuch a harbour to the United States} will be readily dif- 
cerned, —ů— ͤ—. mer- 
chantmen. |, anden &4 
Hitherto I have ſpoken of Captain Williamſon y in his public” 
character, as founder of the moſt extenſive ſettlement, which has hitherts 
been formed in America. 1 ſhall now follow him into private life, Where 
his hoſpitality and other ſocial qualities render him equally conſpicuous 
and amiable : and here it is but doing him common juſtice to ſay, that” 
in him are united all the civility, good nature; and-cheerfilneſs, which a 
liberal education, united to a proper knowledge of the world, can impart. 
We ſpent four days at his houſe, from ar early hour in'the morning un- 
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til lata at night, without ever feeling ourſelves otherwiſe than at home. 
nity, to ſay. thad all the time of our ſtay he ſeemed as much at his cafc, 
as if we had not been preſent. He tranſacted all his buſineſs in our pre- 
ſenee, and was actively employed the whole day long. We were pre- 
ſept at his receiving perſons of different ranks and deſcriptions, with 
whom tho apartment he allots to buſineis is generally crouded. | He re- 
ceived dem all with the ſame; civility, attention. cheerſulneſs, and good 
nature. They come to him prepoſſeſſed with a certain confidence in 
him, and they never leave him diſſatisfied. He is at all times ready to 
converſe, with ani Hh have bufines to tranfact with him. He will 
break off -a;conyerſation with his friends,) or even get up from, dinner, 
ſor the ſake of diſpatching thoſe, who. wiſh to ſpeak to him. From this 
oonſtant readineis of receiving all who have buſineſs with him, ſhould any 
conclude, that he is influenced by a thirſt of gain, this ſurmiſe would be 
contradicted; by the unanimous teſtimony of all who have had dealings 
with him, thoſe not encepted, who have bought land of him, Which 
many of them have ſold again with conſiderable advantage to themſelves. 
But, were it even undeniable, that money is his leading or ſole object, it 
is highly defirable, that all, who are ſwayed by the ſame —— mou 
gratify it in the ſame juſt, honourable, and uſctul, manner. 1 
The prices of all ſorts of proviſion, of cattle, and — in this diſ- 
tric, are exactly the ſame as in che Friends Settlement, or, at leaſt, ſo 
nearly the ſame, that it is needleſs to mention the differencc. The 
price of carpenter's work is four pence a foot for hevn timber, and 
two dollars for ten ſquare. ſeet in boarding the ſides of buildings, or covcr- 
igg them with ſhingles. It ſhould be obſerved, however, that all ſorts 
of merchandize are much dearer in the ſhops here than at Mrs, Hill's, 
at Friendſimill. The price of commodities in theſe new ſettlements 
depends, it may. be ſaid, entirely on the honous of the trader; ſor 
he alone can ſupply the wants of the inhabitants, and the, Americans, 
weng offer lets hap e ellos, demands... The prices of ae) — 
4 igher 
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higher at the Captain's mill than any where elſe, ' He takes ſeven dollars 
per\thouſand for cutting them, and the mill, which is continually at work, 
can cut fix thouſand in twenty - ur hours time. He ſells wie at the 
rate of nine-ſhillings per hundred. Should he continue poſſeffor of the 
mill for any length of time, it is his intention to lower the price. He 
obſerved to us, that if he were to do fo at preſent, he ſhould diſcourage 
all the other inhabitants, who may have formed the deſign of e8n- 
ſtructing mills, and that . wilt ſoon be * qr RET 
petition Nina 5 nt dong l 91 34/6 0080 
We are aſſured, * + the 4 e is much more — bor 
in winter and ſummer; than in Pennſylvania ;/ that the winter ſeldom or 
never laſts above four months; that the cattle, even in tllat ſeaſon; glaze 
in the foreſt without inconvenience; and that no proviſion of fodder is 
requiſite, during the winter, except for ſuch cattle as are to be ſattened 
Neither does the ſhow- ever * ſo deep as to cover all the er 
ve for their paſture. 3 Þ 00-5} un 03 £80 ine Ma wQ 
Captain Williamſon has hitherto — — to teinove 
the objection of this diſtrict being rather unhealthy,- In his opinion, the 
unhealthinefs aſeribed to it is nothing but the natural effet of the climate 
upon ne ſettlers, and is confined to a few fits of fever, with which ſtram- 
gers are uſually ſeiaed in the firſt or ſecond year after their arrival. It is 
certain, however, that the inhabitants all agree in this unfavburable rt 
port of their climate; notwithſtanding which crouds of ne ſettletb ve- 
ſort every year to this diſtrict. Thus much, at leaſt, we obſerved, that 
marſhes and pieces of ſtagnant water are thickly ſpread over the face of 
the country; but theſe will, no doubt, be drained, as population and 
cultivation ſhall encreaſe; this however is and will ſor ſome time be un- 
attempted; and moreover, the water for common drink is in moſt places 
unpleaſant and unwholeſome. at g 22006547 121 
Though vre ſlept at the inn, yet we t the whole day; from morn- 
ing to night, at Mr. Williamſon's, where we enjoyed mute tratiqufllity 
than in the noiſy inn, which is no bigger tlian à ſparrow's/neſty and is 
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ns with travellers. One night twenty · ſive of us ſlept in 
tv o one, in fix beds, which! rooms were, in fact, — 
le / gorngluſts on gatrets, pervious to the wind and rain. 
oiiThe habitation of the Captain conſiſts of ſeveral anal houſes; — 
of itrunks of trees and joiner s work, which at preſent make a very irre- 
gular, hole, but which ho intends ſoon to improve. His way of living 
i enple, ant, and good; every day we had a/joint of freſh meat. ve- 
getables; and wine. We met with no circumſtances of pomp or lux- 
my, but found caſe, good humour, and plenty. In the uſeful, yet com- 
foctable, manner, in which the Captain lives, life oy be __ en- 
Jed. without diſturbing the enjoyments of others. 

bout twenty houſes compoſe, as * thambaleatihe erwwnk Bath. 
& inbuilt ap cor af che; bays, which the Conhocton forms in its courſe. 
Tha banks of ahis:creck are bounded on the oppoſite fide by pretty high 
wmaxvtaiss, which arc chiefly covered with pines and hemlock firs. © 

Our firſt intention was to have ſtopped at Captain Williamſon's only 
one day i in compliance; with his wiſh, however, we added another, and 
aseeſſity compelled us to ſtay a third. When: on the point of ſetting 
, U perocived that my horſe; was lame ; and though we were affored, 
that he might make the journey without the leaſt- inconvenience, yet 
Captain Williamſon obligingly inſiſted on our ſtaying one. day longer. 
We Should nat have hoGtated a moment to comply with this invitation, 
bat for the untaſineſd, which our delay might occaſion to ur friend Bla- 
$925. | Mr. Guillemard obviated this difficulty, by offering to proceed 
himſell, and thus remove any anxiety of our friend. Mr. Dupetitthouars 
—— % 1 
lita/entresties oſ the Captain. off et: | 1 Hint nod ü 
r not ſeen! for the firſt two dbys;; mance 
her appearance on the third at dinner. To judge from: her deportment, 
timidity. even to a degree of baſhfulneſs, had till then deprived us of her 
coitipany.:: She is a native of Boſton, and was married there to the Cap- 
* had: neſided at Boſton as a priſoner 
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of war; being carried thither by a privateer, ho captured the ſhip, on 

board of which be was a paſſenger, with a view to join his regiment. 
Mrs. Williamſon, it ſeems, had followed her huſband to Scotland, and 
afterwards to Geneſſee . She is yet but a young woman, of a fair com- 
plexion, civil, though of few words, and mother of two lovely children, 
one of whom, a girl three years old, is the fineſt and bandſomeſt I ever 


ſaw. This our opinion we did not fail guns Tr ns Poe was —— 
torded them 924 RR 54 


Py 


Friday, the 12th of June. 


Our . as wall as ourſelves, being completely refreſhed and reco- 
vered, through the civility of the Captain, we at length quitted his hof- 
pitable dwelling, and took-our leave, with mutual promiſes of epiſtolary 
corre and rendering each other every ſervice” in our power 
by which at leaſt my travelling companion, nn and myſelf, 
could furely be no lofers. * 


Aſter leaving Bath, we paſſed through a ſmall ſettlement, conſiſting of 
about four Engliſh familics,' which arrived here from London only fix 
months ago. They ate chiefly ſawyers, who had been uſed to work for 
the cabinet-makers in that great metropolis. They now work for them- 
ſelves, and poſſeſa each an eſtate of about ninety acres. Theſe they have 
already begun to clear for cultivation, aſſiſtiug each other with their cattle 
and labour. They cannot fail, in time, to make their fortunes ; and in 
the mean white they enjoy that ſtate of mdependence, which forms one 
of the beſt bicflings of life, if accompanied with the means of ſubſiſtence. 
Their log-bouſes have an appearance of cleanlineſs, neatnefs, and order, 
which- plainly beſpeak theſe families to be Engliſh. To judge from the 
choice of their books, which forma part of their furniture, and from the 
converſation of ſome of them, they appear to be Methodiſts. Theſe new 
Engliſh ſettlers have, this year, already made maple-fugar, and one of 
them the-fincft I have yet ſeen, even that of Aſylum not excepted, Two: 
of the wives of theſe new ſettlers have already caught the fever, and not 


once 
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one of them appears to enjoy a good ſtate of health. Eighteen miles 
farther from Bath, we found another family, that came hither laſt au- 
tum from Maryland, afflicted with a fever.” Four miles farther on we 
ſtopped at one Mrs. BRvxn's, Who was likewiſe laid up with an in- 
termittent fever, the fits of which returned every day. This fever may, 
perhaps, be a tribute, paid but once to the climate, as Captain William 
ſon thinks; but the country, excellent as it is in all other reſpects, car- 
ries, I think, undoubted marks of being unhealthy; ſuch as ſtagnant 
waters, phoſphoric exhalations, ſwampy creeks, bad water for drinking, 
and an abſolute ſcarcity of ſprings. Having ſome quantity of bark in our 
travelling-caſe, we gave a little of it to Mrs. Bever, with directions how to 
uſe it; we, at the ſame time, wrote a letter to Captain Williamſon, in- 
forming him of the diſtreſs of this family, and of their want of more 
bark. We entertain little doubt, but that the Captain will receive this 
intelligence as a firſt attempt to fulfil, on our nne the =. jpg we 
entered into when we took leave of him. * 'n 
It will be cafily conceived, that after we had — the poor woman 
this advice, her huſband ſhewed us all the reſpect, which men of the me- 
diecal profeſſion generally receive in this country. Yet his demonſtrations 
of reſpect ceaſed, when we refuſed his repeated offers to pay us for the 
bark. Though we no longer appeared to Bever phyſicians of the uſual 
caſt, yet we were certainly deemed very knowing and clever, for ſeveral of 
the ten or twelve perſons, who had repaired to this cottage for ſhelter and 
food, ſhewing us their wounds and contuſions, requeſted our advice con- 
cerning them. We recommended to them, to waſh their ſores with ſalt 
and water; and the ſimplicity of this remedy, which would perhaps have 
met with little approbation- from European peaſants, did not here, in the 
leaſt, abate the high opinion; which theſe good people had conceived of 
our ſuperior knowledge. The company we met with at Mr. Bever's 
conſiſted of ſurveyors and ſome other perſons, who had furveyed land, 
which they intended to purchaſe on the heights of Lake'Canandaqua, ' 
I fay on the heights, becauſe in that place a chain of mountains, about 
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ten or twelve miles in length, ſeparates the water, which flows in a 
ſouthern direction, from that, which W irlelf! into the river of St. 
Laurence. 

We found, ang ahaſe - a e man, * ag ſix 
wende before had been bitten on the knee by a rattle-ſmake, while he 
was fiſhing on the banks of Lake Canandaqua. At firſt he did not feel 
much pain in the part affected; but an hour aſterwards a ſwelling ap- 
peared, Which gradually extended all along the leg to the foot, and 
both became ſo ſtiff, that he was unable to move them. A cure was 
effected within the ſpace of only ſix days by the juice of ſnake-root laid 
on the wound and ſwelling, as a poultice, mixed with milk, together 
with, a few drops of that juice, pure and unmixed, taken internally. 
Inſtances of ſuch bites occur but very ſeldom; and only, it ſeems, when 
the animal has been touched; otherwiſe it conſtantly retires, and may 
be killed. by a blow with the flendereſt ſtick. 

It is a common obſervation, that wild animals are lefs Grind, in 
America than in other parts of the globe; the truth of this is con- 
firmed by tlie teſtimony: of ſuch as, from their reſidence in foreſts, are 
beſt qualified to poſſeſs ſatisfactory information. Wolves, bears, nay 
even panthers, moſtly flee. before man; and the inſtances of their do- 
ing miſchief are ſo rare, that the very reality of it might be doubted. 

The dangers, therefore, to Which new ſettlers art ex poſed, are not 
much to be apprehended. The. ſevereſt misſortune, to which the inha- 
bitants of the American ſoreſt are liable, is the loſs of their children in 
the, woods. ., Theſe unfortunate.infants, over whom it ia almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to keep conſtantly; a watchiul, cyc, are apt to run out of the houſe, 
which is ſeldom ſenced the firſt year, and ſtraying ſrom their homes 
are unable to ſind them again. In ſuch cafes, however, all the neigh- 
bours, nay perſons from the remoteſt parts, join in the ſearch after 
theſe little unfortunate: crratures, and ſometimes they are found; but 
there are alſo inſtances of thæit being an e —— only when 
dead of hungert ur n % 676 
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1 the 13th of $5 Al 


From Bever's we rode on, till we came to Captain — — 
we ſtopped ſor the night. He lives at the diſtance of eight miles from 
the former houſe, and keeps an inn. This diſtrict is called Watkinſ- 
town, from ſeveral families of this name, who poſſeſs the greateſt pro- 
perty here. The road from Bath to Metcalf's habitation. is generally 
bad enough, as is moſtly the caſe in a luxuriant ſoil, and eſpecially after 
«fall of rain; ſo that, where the roads are not properly made, the 
intereſt of the 3 muſt en * with that of the land- 
ner. THF4 1 

TW o e eee ee the. com-. 
menocment of a range! of mountains, which appeared to us to ſeparate, 
in theſe. parts, the waters of the Suſquchannah from thoſe of the 
lakes. 

Aſter we had paſſed abies n we met 
with no habitation but at diſtances of eightoen, twenty, and twenty- 
two miles. Between Metcalf's houſe. and Canandaqua, however, the 
dwellings ſtand cloſer together, The lands, belonging yto Captain 
Williamſon, terminate at Bever's. houſe; all the ground thence to 
Canandaqua, and farther on, has been fold by Robert Morris, or 
Meſirs. Phelps and Gorham, who had purchaſed their demeſnes before 
| purchaſed his eſtate from them for one ſhilling per acre. Of the one 
thouſand acres, he then bought, he has already fold five hundred and 
upwards 5 ow en, acre, nnd . have n 
twenty- five dollars. 
rere und, all over Ame- 
rica, and: eſpecially: in this neighbourhood,” are great, beyond calcula- 
tion. We paſſed; however, through ſeveral ſettlements, which were 
deſerted. Occurrences of this kind are common enough in new coun- 
tries; and experience ſhews, that of ten new ſettlers, who, in the firſt 

| | inſtance 
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inſtance join to clear and cultivate freſh grounds, at the expiration of 
a couple of years, one only will, for the moſt part, remain; and the 
ſecond, nay, at times, the third ſettlers are generally the beſt coloniſts, 
They take advantage of the labours and diſburſements of their prede- 
ceflors, remain in the country, and thus become truly uſeful to the ſet- 
tlement. Captain Metcalf, beſides his lands and inn, poſſeſſes a faw- 
mill, where four thouſand five hundred feet of boards are cut daily. 
Theſe boards he ſends on the Lake to Canandaqua, where they are fold 
for ten ſhillings a thouſand feet. Wheat is ſold here for fix ſhillings a 
buſhel, and Indian corn for four ſhillings. There is a ſchoolmaſter in 
Watkinſtown, with a falary of twelve dollars per month ; all the fami- 
lies, that contribute to this ſtipend, have the right of EY their chil- 
dren to his ſchool. 

The road to Canandaqua is bad and miry, running for the firſt three 
miles conſtantly along water. A little farther on, where its direction is 
more clevated, it mends. The ſoil contains a ſtratum of black carth, 
a foot or more in depth. On travelling this road, we obſerved one or 
two extenſive tracts of ground, cleared by the Indians, but few habi- 
tations, The few ploughs we ſaw here were drawn by oxen. The 
woods are thick and lofty, Sugar-maple, black birch, oak, hickory, 
hemlock fir, and beech, are the moſt prevailing trees. The ague is a 
common diſorder in all theſe parts. 

The Lake of Canandaqua, which we reached at the diſtance of 
four miles from the town, exhibits a very delightful aſpect. The banks 
are not very low. The long and tedious ſameneſs of theſe woods, 
through which we had paſſed; contributed; probably, not a little to 
enhance the agrecableneſs of the proſpect now before us. On the 


oppoſite ſide of the lake is an orchard, where very conſiderable quan- 
R Ago 


Sunday, the 14th of June. — ies 


Canandaqua is, as I have already obſerved, the chief town of the county 
of Ontario. It ſtands on the bank of the lake of the ſame name. On 


U the 
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the ground, now occupied by the town, ſtood, four years ago, a ſin- 
gle factory, which carried on ſome trade with the Indians. The town 
conſiſts, at prefent, of forty houſes. The territory of this city, which 
contains about fifty thouſand acres, is one of the diſtricts, which be- 
longed to the State of Maſſachuſetts, and were fold prior to the con- 
tract concluded with Captain Williamſon. The town, although ſeated 
on an eminence, is not more healthy than the neighbouring country. 
Mr. de Blacons found here, laſt autumn, a great number of perſons 
afflicted with the ague. This was attributed to the uncommon wet- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, and the ague, it was ſaid, had made its appearance 
during the rains. We are now here in the month of June; and yet 
it rages as much, if not more, than it did laſt autumn. No alle- 
viation of this afflicting circumſtance is, therefore, to be expected, ex- 
cept” from time, and a gradual encreaſe of labour, cultivation, and popu- 
lation. The houſes in Canandaqua, though. all built of wood, are 
much better than any of that deſcription I have hitherto ſeen in other 
cities. They conſiſt moſtly of joiner's work, and are prettily painted. 
In front of fome of them are ſmall courts, furrounded with neat railings. 
Some of the inhabitants poſſeſs conſiderable property; among theſe are 
Meſſrs. Phelps and Gorham, for a long time paſt proprietors of theſe lands, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, their children; Mr. THOMAS Morris, fon 
of Mr. Robert Morris of Philadelphia, and agent for his father in the 
management of a large tract of land, which he poſſeſſes in this neigh- 
bourhood, with other conſiderable diſtricts on the banks of the river 
Geneſſee, and beyond it, ſtill occupied by the Indians, but which he 
has acquired the right of purchaſing in preference to all other perſons ; 
Mr. CI ING, director of the affairs of the United States with the In- 
dians; and many others, whoſe names I have not been able to learn. 
There are two inns in the ton, and ſeveral ſhops, where commoditics 
are ſold, and thoes and other articles made. The encreaſe of popula- 
tion, however, is not conſiderable in theſe new ſettlements ; and there 
is at preſent a great deficiency of labouring men. The habitations in 
the adjoining diſtrict are but thinly ſcattered. The lands, as well as the 


town 
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wn-ſhares, are, for the moſt part, the property of rich individuals, who 
reſide in towns, and having purchaſed them on ſpeculation, are unwil- 
ling to part with them until time ſhall have raiſed their value. 

The only potable water in Canandaqua is obtained by pumps; but 
even this is indifferent, and no ſprung has yet been found in the town, 
or in its neighbourhood. There 1s not even a creck leſs than four or 
five miles diſtant: and there is, conſequently, no proſpe& of W 
any mills nearer the town. 

The lands here are ſaid to produce as much wheat as is neceſſary for 
the conſumption of the inhabitants; the ordinary price of it is ſix ſhil- 
lings a buſhel. The woods contain but very few large trees, the ſcarcity 
of which, together with the want of ſaw-mills, is the reaſon why boards, 
when bought at the mill, coſt here ten dollars a thouſand. The price 
of land is three-dollars per acre, without the town, and fifteen dollars 
within its precincts. The price of Indian corn, oats, &c. are much the 
ſame as at Friendſmill and Bath. Day-labourers, whom it is difficult to 
procure, generally earn five ſhillings per day wages. During the laſt 
harveſt, however, Mr. Thomas Morris paid as high as ten ſhillings, be- 
ſides finding them in victuals. The land, although tolerably good, is in- 
ferior to what we ſaw in other parts of Geneſſee, which we traverſed. 
The average produce, in the firſt year of its cultivation, is from twenty 
to twenty-four buſhels of wheat per acre. They make uſe of the plough 
even in the firſt year. The oxen are good, becauſe moſt of the new 
ſettlers come from New England, and generally bring their cattle with 
them from that province. In our journey we met, near Canandaqua, 
ſeveral parties of American emigrants, more or leſs numerous, travelling 
to Niagara. One of them conſiſted of five or fix families, Who had 
with them, thirty-four head of cattle. Theſe travelling companies are 
very frequent; emigration from Niagara into the United States is alſo 
conſiderable, but leſs fo than in the firſt-mentioned direction. 

I had a letter to Mr. Chipping from General Knox, which Mr. de 
un had delivered previous to our arrival. This letter procured us 

2 an 
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an Indian, ho ſpoke the French | language, and was to conduct us in 
our journey from Canandaqua to Niagara. He was accordingly ſent 
tor by Mr. Chipping. We called at the houſe of that gentleman, to re- 
turn him our thanks tor this favour, and alſo to ſee ſome Indians, who 
were with him. He acts as agent for the United n with all the na- 
tions bordering on Canandaqua. 

Theſe Indians were about twelve in SM among Wann were ſeve- 
ral chiefs of the tribe of Seneca Indians; one of them was RED Jacker, 
a warrior of no ſmall note among his countrymen. They paid Mr. 
Chipping a viſit, that is to ſay, they came to partake of his whiſky 
and meat. Such parties come very frequently, and, in general, merely 
ſor this, and no other purpoſe. On theſe occaſions they drink as much 
as they can, and, when ſatiated, a few bottles are generally diſtributed 
among the party, to take with them. We found them in a fmall hut, 
behind the agent's houſe, which indeed reſembled a ſtable, rather than a 
houſe. Two of them lay on the ground, intoxicated to a high degree 
of inſenſibility. They were ncarly naked, except that each wore a wool- 
len apron, about a foot ſquare, faſtened to a girdle, to which it was again 
tied behind. From this girdle is ſuſpended that dreadful ' inſtrument, 
the ſcalping-knife ; a ſmall knife, which they generally uſe to cut their 
meat. Their heads were not ſhaved, but the hair was cut very ſhort, 
and tied above in a braid, which is made to paſs through a ſilver pipe; 
their cars were quite bare, and adorned with a variety of ſmall rings. 
Some wore ſmall filver plates at the extremity of the noſe, which is ge- 
nerally conſidered as an ornament of diſtinction for the chieftains. They 
were all very cheerful, addicted to laughter, and full of glee. ' They ap- 
peared highly delighted with viewing us, and were moſt of them hand- 
ſome looking men. One ſpoke a little Engliſh. As we expect to fee 
| whole tribes of Indians in the progreſs of our journey, I may perhaps 
hereafter be able to give a more ample and ſatisfactory account concern- 
ing them. As far as my knowledge and obſervation reach at preſent, it 
is merely the immoral * of civilized nations, which has ſubjected 

theſe 
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theſe people to the loweſt rank in the ſcale of human beings. As long 
as they were ſuffered to remain in their ſavage ſtate, they were warlike 
and independent, wild, perhaps, yet humane. Now that the white peo- 
ple find it convenient, to attach them to their intereſts, they are ſeduced 
with money and whiſky, and rendered as brutal and debauched, as it is 
poſſible to make them. The odious and illiberal artifices practiſed by ei- 
vilized nations, to render every thing ſubſet vient to their intereſts only, 
make their vaunted ſuperiority appear the more diſguſting to the eye of 
genuine philanthropy. 
A little before. our arrival, a party of Indians, from the neighbourhood 
of Le Boeuf, came to Captain Chipping's, to demand juſtice upon an 
American ſoldier who had murdered two Indians, from motives of jea- 
louſy and revenge. The buſineſs, however, was huſhed up by the pay- 
ment of two hundred dollars for each Indian, which is the ſettled price 
of compenſation in ſuch caſes, and the foldier remained at liberty. Not 
fo, however, when an Indian murders a white man: in this caſe, the 
aſſaſſin is delivered up to the Americans, and hanged. And thus it is 
that a people, which makes its boaſt of honeſty, juſtice, and equality, 
can connive at the moſt flagrant perverſion of juſtice, to the eternal 
diſgrace of both its executors and its victims! The treatment of the 
Indians, and the ſervitude of the negroes, have branded the fair face of 
American freedom with an odious ſtigma, which government, as ſoon. 
as poſſible, ſhould ſtrain every nerve to efface. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the cauſes will not be eaſily removed, connected as they are 
with one of the moſt powerful paſſions of the human breaſt—the love 

of money ! | 
We hoped to find a good inn at Canandaqua, which is no unpleaſant 
thing in the Geneſſee country in general, but we were diſappointed. 
What reaſons could induce Mr. Blacons to prefer the ſecond inn, I could 
not learn, but it 1s certainly far inferior to the firſt. We put up, however, 
at the ſecond, though not without throwing ſome blame on our friend, 
who is, in general, more prudent in his counſel. Our diſſatisfaction was 
greatly encreaſed, when we were ſhewn into the corn- loft to fleep, being 
: four 
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four of us, in company with ten or twelve other men! But ſleep, the 
—— ſoon calmed our minds. 1 mne 

My reſt, however, was ere long interrupted by a little e e 

which I ſhall mention, as it may ſerve to illuſtrate the habits of this 
country. This was the arrival of two new gueſts, who ſoon entered our 
loft; an old man, and a handſome young woman, who, I believe, was 
his daughter. Three rows of beds were placed in this large apartment, 
which half filled it; and there were two empty beds in the ſame row 
with mine. 
In one of theſe the good old man lay down without n himſelf, 
and the young woman, thinking every one about her faſt aſlcep, fell to 
ſtripping, which ſhe did as completely as if ſhe had hben in a room by 
herſelf. No movement on my part interrupted the buſineſs of her toilette, 
although I could not fall aſleep again until the candle was put out. This 
little anecdote, at which European coyneſs will no doubt cither ſcoff or 
laugh, ſhews, in an advantageous light, the laudable ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of American manners. 

. Laſt night; we rejoined Blacons at 9 and this morning Du- 
a leſt us, to proceed ſtraight to Conawango, where the Indian, 
who ſpeaks French, is waiting for us. We ſet out with Blacons on our 
way to Ontario, intending to take a view of an eſtate belonging to one 
Mr. Prrr, of which we had heard much talk throughout the country. 
On our arrival, we found the houſe crowded with Preſbyterians : its 
owner attending to a noiſy, tedious harangue, delivered by a mini- 
. ter, with ſuch violence of clocution, that he appeared all over in a per- 

ſpiration. We found it very difficult to obtain ſome oats here for our 
horſes, and afew haſty morſels for our on dinner. As we had no oppor- 
tunity of viewing the eſtate, we were obliged to content ourſelves with 
the fine proſpect of the neighbouring grounds, which the houſe afforded. 
The fields are in a better ſtate of cultivation than any we have hitherto 
ſeen, and thoroughly cleared of wood. 

Ibis eſtate has been only five years under cultivation. Old Me. Pitt 
and his two ſons poſſeſs about nine hundred acres, one hundred and 
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thirty of which are cultivated. Theſe beautiful fields were cleared long 
ago'by the Indians. Of the above one hundred and thirty acres juſt 
mentioned, ſixty are laid out in meadows, on which clover and tumo- 
thy-graſs are ſown. Their ſtock conſiſts of ſixty or ſeventy head of 
cattle, of which they ſell very little, as they wiſh. to augment their 
number by breeding. The firſt crop of their meadows yields two tuns 
of hay per acre, and the ſecond is fed off by the cattle. The winter does 
not laſt. here above three months and a half, during which, the live 
ſtock kept near the houſe are fed with hay, morning and evening, in 
the farm- yard. The dung-cart very rarely viſits the land. Its average 
produce is twenty buſhels of wheat, and thirty-five buſhels of Indian 
corn, per acre. The price of wheat is fix ſhillings, and of Indian corn 
and oats three ſhillings per buſhel. The price of cattle is the fame, as in 
the places before mentioned. Labouring men carn five ſhillings a day 
wages, without victuals. The ſaw and corn-mills he at a conſiderable 
diſtance from this houſe. The firſt is eight miles, the ſecond twelve 
miles diſtant. Corn and flour are tranſported on ſledges, during the win- 
ter. All the corn- fields, as well as graſs-lands, had a fine appearance, and 
ſeemed to be under excellent management. Yet a view of the handſome 
marricd and unmarried women, who filled the church during both morn- 
ing and evening ſervice, was even more delectable to our ſenſes, than the 
fine rural ſcenery. 

We ſtopped at Captain WaTworTH's to pid the night. Along the 
whole route from Canandaqua, the woods appear beautiful to the eye, but 
are not ſo crowded with trees as on the other fide of that place. Several 
parts of the foreſt have been burnt down by the Indians, who poſſeſſed 
this country from time immemorial. We frequently traced or met with 
Indian camps, as they are called, 1. e. places where troops of them, who 
were either hunting or travelling, had paſſed the night. Their tents or 
huts are nothing in the world but four poſts, driven into the ground, and 


overlaid with bark. In this day's journey we paſſed by the extremity of 


tour lakes, viz. of Hemlock, Coneſus, Honeygoe, and ConhoRon. 


We 


_— 
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We were much concerned at our diſappointment in not finding Mr. 


Thomas Morris at Canandaqua. But a young gentleman of the name 


of Wiex nanu, who ſeemed to be his clerk, and lives in his houſe, re- 
ceived us with as much civility as he could have done himſelf. In ad- 
dition to other kind offices, he gave us a letter to Captain Watworth, 
2 nephew of Colonel Watworth of Connecticut, who lives in Ontario. 
and is concerned with Mr Thomas Morris in the purchaſe of lands. 

Our letter of introduction obtained us, as we expected, an invitation 
to fleep at the Captain s. On our arrival, he told us, that he was obliged 
to ſet out early the next morning for Canandaqua, to review a party of 
ſoldiers, over whom he is captain. Two minutes after this the Captain 


got on horſeback, to ſee a friend, as he told us, though it was then eight 


o clock at night. This conduct, in France, would have juſtified a ſuſ- 


0 picion, that the maſter of the houſe was diſpleaſed with the viſit of his 
gueſts. With ſome latitude it might, perhaps, have borne the ſame 


conſtruction in America; but we found it more convenient to aſcribe it 
to an uncommon love of caſe, and freedom from reſtraint. There was 
no inn in the neighbourhood ; and, as we found our fituation not at all 


the worſe, but rather better for this his behaviour, we endeavoured to 


make ourſelves on our part as agreeable as we could. As to his habita- 
tion, it is a ſmall log-houſe; as dirty and filthy as any I have ever ſeen. 
Whether the offenſive ſmell, which infeted this dwelling, proceeded 
from cats or decayed ſtores, which the Captain is reported to keep ſome- 
times till they become putrefied, I am unable to determine ; but, this is 
certain, that we never paſſed the night in a more unpleaſant hole. The 
beds, bedding, ſheets, fowls, room, ſmell, &c. in ſhort, every thing was 
nauſeous, ſo much ſo, indeed, as to render the houſe extremely diſagree- 
ble. I roſe early in the morning to ſee the Captain, before he ſet out on 
his journey. I found him undergoing the operation of hair dreſſing by 
his negro woman. He had juſt fold a barrel of whiſky to an Indian, 
and was treating about the ſale of ſome land with two inhabitants of 
Williamſburg. 

The — of the Captain's land is from two dollars to two and half per 


acre ; 
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acre ; at leaft, this is the price at which he offers it for ſale. He de- 
mands payment of the whole ſum agreed for within four years, or one 
fourth of the purchaſe-money every year. The intereſt to commence the 
firſt day aſter the ſale. It may caſily be conceived, that Captain Wat- 
worth is not a little jealous of the great character and influence of Cap- 
tain Williamſon, who, from his terms of ſale being far more moderate, 
and other circumſtances, cannot but hay e, and r has, greatly the 
ad vantage over him. 

We learned, in this place, that the Geneſſee flats are, every year 
at the end of March, regularly inundated for four or five” days by the 
river of that name, which flows through them, and depoſits on the 
land a bed of ſlime, about two or three inches deep; this ſerves as an 
excellent manure to the ſoil, and greatly promotes its fertility. In- 
ſtances are known of one acre having produced fifty buſhels of wheat; 
but the average crop is thirty buſhels per acre. Very little of this land 
has been vended yet; as the proprietors do not care to part with it, until 
an increaſe of population ſhall have added conſiderably to its value. It is 
very difficult to procure day-labourers here, and their wages are one dol- 
lar per. day. Maple-ſugar, of which great quantities are uſually ob- 
tained in this neighbourhood, has not anſwered this year, from the un- 
common wetneſs of the ſeaſon. It is fold for one ſhilling a pound. 
Many commodities, together with numerous droves of cattle, are ex- 
ported hence annually into Upper Canada. The Captain, who keeps 
a ſhop, imports his goods from Connecticut. They are brought in 
waggons, drawn by oxen, which he afterwards fattens, and, by ſelling 
them at Niagara, amply indemnifies himſelf for any loſs he may ſuſtain 
from the long carriage of his wares. The beef of the oxen thus fattened 
is ſold, at times, for one ſhilling a pound. 

Aſter the Captain had left us, his nephew, a youth about fifteen years 
of age, conducted us to the flats, or low grounds, which border on the 
river Geneſſee. They are a tract of land, about five or fix miles in 
length and breadth, for the moſt part ſituate on the eaſt-fide of the 
river; yet ſome are on the other ſide, Captain Watworth poſſeſſes 
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about fifteen or fixteen hundred acres : of theſe ſome are cultivated, but 


much the greater number lie in graſs, which was as high as our horſes. 
The flats belong, for the moſt part, to the Indians; but, as they are 
fituate within the limits of the territory lately ceded by Great Britain, 
which extend to the river St. Lawrence, the State of Maſſachuſetts 
claims the ſupreme right to the property, and, in virtue of this right, has 
fold to Meſſrs. Phelps and Gorham the excluſive privilege of purchafing 
theſe lands from the Indians, whenever they ſhall conſent to part with 
them. Meſſrs. Phelps and Gorham have ſold this privilege of purchaſe to 
Mr. Robert Morris, by whom it has been again fold to the Dutch Com- 
pany ; this gentleman has alſo engaged to open a negociation with the 
Indians, and to prevail upon them to relinquiſh their right to a part at 
leaſt of theſe lands. Thus four different ſets of puchaſers have ſucceeded 
each other in regard to an object, concerning the ſale of which the 
conſent of the true original owners has not yet been obtained; and 
four different contracts have been entered into, founded on the ſup- 
poſition, that it will be an eaſy matter to remove the Indians from theſe 
diſtant corners into which they have retired. It is ſome fatisſaction, 
however, to reflect, that the property of theſe lands cannot be actually 
transferred without their conſent ; but this, alas! is very eaſily obtained, 
as their more poliſhed neighbours well know. A little whiſky will bribe 
their chicftains to give their conſent to the largeſt ceſſions; and theſe rich 
lands, this extenſive tract of territory, will be bartered away, with the 
conſent of all parties, for a few rings, a'few handkerchiefs, ſome barrels 
of rum, and perhaps ſome money, which the unfortunate natives know 
not how to make uſe of, and which, by corrupting what little virtue is 
yet left among them, wall, ere long, render them eompletely wretched. 
Yet, on the other hand, it will not be diſputed, that, if America were to 
become more populous ; and if, in-proceſs of time, this immenſe region 
eould, by fair means, and on reafonable terms, be obtained from the 
honeſt and peaceful natives, and duly cultivated ; ſuch a meaſure would 
- doubtleſs promote the general good of America, and even conduce to the 
intereſts of mankind at large. At preſent, ſcarcely the twentieth. part of 
this- 
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this vaſt continent is inhabited, unleſs nineteen uncultivated parts, ſtill in 
the poſſeſſion of the Indians, be ſo conſidered. In a word, it may be 
queſtioned, whether, even in the caſe of all America being peopled with 
European ſettlers, the ſignal benefits, to be derived from the cultivation of 
ſuch extenſive tracts of land, might not be obtained honeſtly and honour- 
ably, without driving the original inhabitants out of their poſſeſſions, or 
at leaſt without thus palpably impoſing upon them. 

The huſbandry of the Indians is confined to the culture of a httle 
Indian corn, and ſome potatoes. The produce of one or two acres is fully 
ſuthcient for the maintenance of a whole family. Their extenſive 
meadows they leave to ſuch ſettlers, as chooſe to paſture their cattle on 
the graſs, or to cut it for hay; nay, they even ſuffer them to be cultivated 
and incloſed by freſh coloniſts, who are continually removing weſtward. 
Property, whether real or perſonal, has with them no value; and the mea- 
dows, which at preſent only produce from four to five tuns of hay per acre, 
would yield the richeſt crops of various kinds of produce, and throw into 
cultivation vaſt quantities of marketable and uſeful commodities. To 
reduce an acre of ground under 1kilful cultivation, is, to confer a benefit 
on the maſs of civilized ſociety. This is an admitted principle of political 
ce con y. But here unfortunately it happens, that the ground, even 
when taken out of the hands of the Indians, is not immediately reduced 
to a proper ſtate of cultivation. It frequently continues long in the hands 
of mercenary ſpeculators, who chooſe neither to ſel! nor cultivate it, until 
its value ſhall have been conſiderably enhanced. As an ultimate conſe- 
quence of this conduct the poor Indians will be harraſſed, gradually ex- 
pelled from their homes, and, in the end, either extirpated, or rendered 
completely miſerable. 

In the courſe of our twelve miles excurſion to the flats we aſcended two 
eminences, from which we had a view over the whole plain; one of theſe, 
called Squawhall, lies nearer to Ontario, and the other, Mountmorris, 
to Williamſburg. They both contain Indian villages. That ſituate on 
the former height conſiſts of about fifteen, and that ſeated on the latter, 
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of about four. or five: {ſmall log-houſes, ſtanding cloſe together, -roughly 
built, and overlaid with bark. In the inſide appears a ſort of room not 
floored; on the ſides they conſtruct ſhelves, covered with deer-1kins, 
Which ſerve as their cabins or ſleeping places. In the midſt of the room 
appcars the hearth, and over it is an opening in the roof to let out the 
ſmoke. Their ſtores, conſiſting, for the moſt part, of nothing but Indian 
corn and the fleſh of deer, lie careleſsly thrown-together in a corner. One 
of their huts not unfrequently contains two or three families. 

A we paſſed through their villages we ſaw ſome women employed in 
works of huſbandry, but very few men. Among the Indians the huſband 
does not work at all; all laborious ſervices are performed excluſively 
by the wiſe. She not only tranſacts every part of domeſtic buſineſs, 
but cultivates the ground, cuts wood, carries loads, &c. The huſband 
hunts, fiſhes, ſmokes, and drinks. Yet there are ſome tribes, ſuch as, 
for inſtance, the Tuſcarora-Indians, among which the huſband works, 
though occaſionally and ſhghtly. When 1 ſpeak of Indian tribes or 
nations, I with to be underſtood as confining my obſervation to the ſix 
nations, commonly called the Iroquois, who inhabit the northern parts 
of North America, to the ſouth of Lake Ontario, namely, the Onan- 
dagas, Tuſcarora, Oneidas, Cayugas, Seneca, and Mohawks. The Oneida 
nation excepted, which, northwards from New York, ſtill inhabits the 
banks of the lake that bears their name, all the other tribes have been 
gradually. expatriated, and have decreaſed in number ; every nation is now 
divided into different branches ; the families are diſperſed abroad, and 
whiſky is rapidly thinning the number of thoſe which yet remain. A 
few years more, and theſe nations will diſappear from the furface of the 
carth, as civilized people approach 
Near the Geneſſee, on this fide of that river, and about five miles below 
the villages before-mentioned, ſtands another village belonging to Indians 
of the Oneida nation. The ren are here leſs flothful than among the 
Sencca- Indians ; they are alſo tolerably ingenious and expert. It ſhould 
be recorded highly to their honour, that the Indians, of whatever tribe or 
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nation, are in general mild and peaceful, kindly officious in little ſervices 
to the whites, and, on the whole, excellent neighbours. I for my part 
am pretty well aſſured, that, in all the numerous quarrels, which have 


taken place between the different coloniſts and the Indians, on the con- 


fines of the United States, in ninety- nine inſtances out of a hundred the 
former have been the aggreſſors; they are weak, and they are oppreſſed. 
In Mountmorris Mr. Morris poſſeſſes a farm of about ſixty acres, the 
management of which he leaves entirely to an Iriſhman, who arrived 
here about two years ago, from New England. The wheat, rye, and In- 
dian corn are certainly excellent; but the account this man gave us of 
the nature and quality of the ſoil does not correſpond with Captain Wat- 
worth's ſtatement. It yields, he ſays, only twenty-five buſhels of wheat 
per acre; and as this perſon is not concerned in the ſelling of land, I 
judge his report to be much more deſerving of credit, than the Captain s. 
It muſt be allowed, however, that the land here is uncommonly produc- 
tive, that the flats form a very extenſive tract of ground, and that they 
afford a fine proſpect, which cannot but be extremely pleaſing even to 
thoſe, who have not been cloyed, as we were, with the eternal aſpect of 
foreſts and woods, Mr. Morris, it ſhould ſeem, had eſtabliſhed this farm 
rather with an intention to exerciſe and ſecure his right of property, than 
from any immediate views of profitable culture. Its preſent occupier en- 
joys the produce but of a very ſmall portion of this yaſt territory. Neither 
his habitation, nor his eſtabliſhment in gs impreſſes you with the 
idea of a reſpectable farmer. 

| Returning from our excurſion, we paſſed through Williamſburg, the 
central point of Captain Williamſon's ſettlements in this neighbourhood. 
It is a village conſiſting of about twelve houſes. The habitations are ſaid 
to be very numerous in the adjacent country. Williamſburg is ſeated on 
the point, where Canaſeraga creek diſcharges itſelf into the river Ge- 
neſſee. This river, as well as the creek, which on our excurſion we were 
ſeveral times obliged to ford, are ſo cloſely hemmed in, that frequently 
it is very difficult to ſcale their banks. The courſe of the river Geneſſee 
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. and full of 3 its water alſo is — —— and 
bad. 

Three miles from Captain Wasen b a TIT for- 
en inhabitant of St. Domingo, reſides, with his mulatto, on an 
eftate of about twenty acres, and in a houſe only twelve fect ſquarc, 

! which he conſtructed himſelf, with the aſſiſtance of his faithful ſervant. 
This Frenchman is named Dx Bout, and 4s a native of Alſace. A quar- 
rel with a gentleman of conſequence in his province, whom he accuſed 
af having defrauded him of an inheritance, and a duel that enſued, in 
which he wounded his antagoniſt, who was much older than himſelf, 
' compelled him, in the prime of youth, to quit his native country, from 
the dread of a © lettre de cacher. The firſt ſtep, which he took after this, 
was to enliſt, as a private, in the regiment, which bears the name of the 
Cape; and in this ſituation he ſoon evinced by his conduct, that he had 
received a liberal education. He next obtained his diſcharge ; and as he 
had been originally deſtined for the proſeſſion of an cngincer, his attain- 
ments, which were very reſpectable, furniſhed him with the means of 
rendering himſelf wſctul to the colonifts. By degrers he roſe to the ſitua- 
tion of Grand Foyer (inſpector general of the high-roads) in St. Do- 

mingo: he moreover cultivated a plantation, bequeathed to him by a 

friend. He now poſſeſſed a good income, and had a fine profpe& of ac- 
quiring a very handſome property, when on a ſudden the civil difſen- 
tions at the Cape broke out. Being forced to quit the town, he retired 

to America, though in a very indifferent plight," with but little money, 
ſew effects, and ſome bills on France. From motives of parſimony, he 
proceeded to Hartford. Here Colonel Watworth, commuſerating his 
mis fortunes, and his | diſtrefſed ſituation, made hum an offer, that he 
would endeavour to negociate his bills, in which he ſhould probably mect 
with leis difficulties than an emigrant Frenchman ; he at the ſame 
tune made Mr. de Bows a temporary grant of a certain number of acres on 
the river Geneſlce, engaging to fupply him with the neceflary money and 

Kores, and to render him every other aſſiſtanoe in his power. The bills 

| were 
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were to ſerve as a ſecurity for all the previous an. Such is the 
outline of the hiſtory of Mr. de Boui. 

There are but few men, I ſhould ſuppoſe, who do not feel themſelves 
agreeably intereſted by the ſight of a countryman in a remote part of the 
world. Unhappily the French revolution has in a great meaſure ſtifled 
theſe amiable, natural feelings. If two Frenchmen now meet, they are, 
in general, ſo ſoured by political partialities, that they feel a mutual diſ- 
truſt, if not averſion. Thanks to heaven, the revolution and its conco- 
mitant evils have not yet inſpired me with hatred to any individuals, much 
leſs have they ſoured my feelings to miſanthropy. This is a comfort, 
which I highly prize, and to which, even in my preſent ſituation, I am in- 
debted for moments, not altogether unaccompanied with pleaſure. I, there- 
fore, ſincerely fympathiſed in Mr. de Boui's misfortunes. Meſſ. Blacons and 
Dupetitthouars became acquainted with him laft year. Blacons was de- 
puted by the reſt of us to inform this hermit, a name, which he deſerves as 
well as any man living, of our intention to dine with him that day. De 
Blacons” viſit, and our arrival, afforded him much pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
The fight of his countrymen was the more agreeable” to him, as from a 
peeviſnneſs of temper, either contracted by prior misfortunes, or becauſe 
he has been actually ill uſed, he is highly diſſatisfied with the Americans. 
He is about forty years of age, poſſeſſed of a ſound underſtanding, and en- 
tertaining in his manners and converſation. From the natural generoſity 
of his own mind, his diſguſt at the ſelfiſhneſs of others, and his oyer- 
nice feclings, he is a perſe& miſanthrope; a conſtant gloom hangs upon 
his ſpirits. He ſpeaks of Americans with-a bitterneſs, which can hardly 
be juſtified when applied to individuals, but evidently degenerates into pre- 
judice and injuſtice when applied to the nation at large. He lives here; 
fequeſtered from all the world, or at leaſt with no other company, but 
that of his mulatto Joſeph ; who has never left him, and is indeed his 
friend, rather than his ſervant. Joſeph acts in the different capacities of 
eook, gardener, and huſbandman, for Mr. de Boui ſows one or two aeres 
in the flats with Indian corn, half the produce: of which he allows. the 
proprietor; he takes care of the fowls and pigs, and works at times for 
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the neighbours, that they may, in return, lend their oxen occaſionally to 
his maſter, and ſupply him with eggs, milk, and other ſuch like articles, 

which, though trifles in themſelves, are of no ſmall value in this ſolitude. 
Joſeph always appears buiy and cheerful : he is, in ſat, a rare and af- 
ſectigg inſtance of the moſt faithful attachment to his mafter, who, in 
return, ſets a high and juſt value on this reſpectable ſervant, without 
whoſe aſſiſtance and ſupport his philoſophy would be of little avail. Mr. 
de Boui is a man of extenſive reading, but the moroſity of his tem- 

per frequently diſtorts his ideas. He hates mankind, and therefore. is 
oonſtantly ſullen and wretched. 

Dupetitthouars, who rejoined us there, and REY ſtopped the night at 
the-linbitation of this worthy gentleman, | becauſe he ſeemed to wiſh it. 
Meſſ. Guillemard and Blacons, however, took up their night-quarters in 
Canawaga, with a view to get every thing ready for our journey to Fort 
Erie. We paſſed the afternoon and next morning in converſation: with 
our hoſt, and in taking little walks, eſpecially to a ſmall Indian village 
already mentioned, with which De Boui holds a frequent intercourſe of 
ervilities, ſervices, and trade, and where at times, when there is a preſs of 
buſineſs on his hands, he alſo hires labourers to weed his garden: theſe 
are women, whom he pays at the rate of three ſhillings a day. We lett 
him, not without a high ſenſe of gratitude for the kind and friendly re- 
ception- we had met with, nor did he ſeem altogether inſenſible to a degree 
of- ſatisfaction afforded by our company. He may perhaps prove, ere 
long, a very valuable acceſſion to the ſettlement at Aſylum. May he live 
there, if not happy, at leaſt content; but it is greatly to be feared, that 
the peeviſhneſs of temper, which this unfortunate man has contracted, 
will dry up every ſource of promiſed happineſs and comfort, which this 
world __ vet afford! 0 


Tueſday, the 16th of June. 


The 1 Pets Ontario to Canawaga is a good one Gin this country. 
As uſual, it leads through the midſt of woods, Within a ſpace of twelve 
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miles we ſaw only one habitation. In this journey we diſcovered two In- 
dians lying under a tree; though we had already ſeen a conſiderable number 
of them, yet this meeting had for us all the attraction of novelty, as we 
found them in a ſtate of intoxication, which ſcarcely manifeſted. the leaſt 
ſymptom of life. One wore round his neck a long and heavy ſilver chain, 
from which a large medallion of the ſame metal was ſuſpended, on one 
ſide whereof was the image- of George Waſhington, and on the other 
the motto of Louis the Fourteenth—ne: Pluribus impar, with a figure of 
the ſun, which was uſually diſplayed with it in the French arms. This 
Indian was, no doubt, the chieftain of a tribe; we were, however, obliged 
to leave his excellency in a ditch, out of which we made repeated efforts 
to drag him, but in vain. 

Canawaga is a ſmall town ; Mr. Morris is the proprietor of the lands, 
which he holds on the ſame condition of procuring their ceſſion from 
the Indians, as he does all the other lands already mentioned. The price 
of land here, which at firſt was one ſhilling and fix pence per acre, ſoon 
roſe to three ſhillings, and, by degrees, has been ſo enhanced, that ſingle 
acres, near the town, were lately fold for eight dollars. The habitations 
here are yet but few, but among them is one of the beſt inns we 
have ſeen for ſome time paſt. Mr. Berry keeps it; a good, civil 
man, but conſtantly inebriated. In common with ſeveral other in- 
| habitants of the town, he has bought land from the Indians, regard- 
leſs of the prior right of purchaſe, veſted in Mr. Morris by the ſtate 
of Maſſachuſetts. Without any wiſh to vindicate this prior right, which, 
in my judgment, conſidered with reſpect to the Indians, the original pro- 
prietors of the ſoil, is an act of flagrant injuſtice, I cannot help obſery- 
ing, that this right, founded as it 1s on the laws of the land, cannot be 
infringed by private individuals, without expoſing themſelves to the 
hazard of being diſpoſſeſſed, and that in ſtri& juſtice, of the lands, pur- 
chaſed in violation of this right. The perſons here alluded to, who have 
bought land from the Indians, are perfectly aware of the ſlippery ground 
on which they ſtand; but hope, that as the affairs of Mr. Morris are rather 
in a ſtate of derangement, he will not be able to make good his purchaſe 
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of the lands from the Indians; hence they are led to conclude, that the 
contract, by which he has transferred his right to the Dutch company, 
muſt eventually become void. 

This whole track of land is, as yet, ſo thin of inhabitants, that we 
could not come at a right eſtimate of the price of proviſion, labourers 
wages, &c. Both labourers and proviſion are equally ſcarce ; and the 
prices are, I preſume, not much different from thoſe in the diſtricts l 
mentioned laſt. The neighbourhood of the Indians occaſions a frequent 
mtercourſe with them, for the purpoſe of buying game, fiſh, &c. and 
though they are no ſtrangers to the value of money, and appear fond of 
it, yet ſcarcely any buſineſs is tranſacted with them, unleſs in the way of 
barter. Whiſky is their chief object; but old clothes, hats, knives, look- 
ing-glafſes, paints, &c. in ſhort, almoſt every commodity, the refuſe of 
European markets, will do for them; and it may be advanced as a moral 
certainty, that the white people can hardly become loſers in this traffic. 
The Indians, indecd, to ſpeak a well known truth, are conſtantly cheated ; 
their ignorance lays them open to fraud, and it is taken advantage of al- 
moſt ninety-nine times in a hundred, by thoſe who have dealings with 
them. 

Before I quit this country, which is more or leſs inhabited by ſubjects 
of the United States, I ſhall preſent the reader with a few general. obſer- 
vations on their manners and cuſtoms, which may ſerve as a ſupplement 
to thoſe J made on my arrival at Northumberland. Since that time we 
have traverſed a country altogether new : the various ſettlements, which 
lie more or leſs cloſely together, and are occupied by coloniſts from all 
parts of the world, afford nothing particularly worthy of obſervation. 
It ſeems to be the chief object of the inhabitants of this new country, to 
raiſe the price of their labour as high as poſſible, and then to ſpend their 
earnings in unneceſſary trifles, as faſt as they can. From this prevailing 
humour we may readily account for the flouriſhing condition of the ſhops, 
or ſtores, as they are called. A labourer or his family goes to a ſhop, 
to lay out fix-pence in ribbands, or two-pence in tobacco. Perhaps they 
have four dollars in their pockets, and with theſe, ſuch 1s the rage 
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for ſhop commodities, they purchaſe articles, which, on entering the 
ſhop, they never intended to buy, and for which they have no 
real occaſion. Sometimes they purchaſe on credit ; and the ſhop- 
keeper, who clears, at leaſt, one hundred per cent, has generally no 
objection to ſelling upon theſe terms to perſons who are houſekeepers in 
the neighbourhood, or who work there for any length of time. The 
diſburſements of thoſe, who, in this new country, undertake to clear 
large tracks of ground, and at the ſame time keep a ſtore, are, there- 
fore inconſiderable, eſpecially in regard to labourers' wages, as the 
money cleared in the ſhop quickly brings back all that is expended in 
labour for days, weeks, and months together. The ſtorekeepers too 
frequently take advantage of the credulity, cafineſs of temper, and ig- 
norance of the half-ſavage ſort of people, who inhabit the back ſettle- 
ments, and theſe in return abuſe the credulity, eaſineſs, and ignorance 
of the poor Indians. In fact the conduct of mankind at large is in 
general nothing more than a chain of frauds and impoſitions, only 
ſomewhat leſs barefaced than thoſe of the ſtorekeepers in the new 
American dominions. 

I ſhall add a word or two on the methods practiſed by them in the 
management of theſe new ſettlements. When a family have come to 
a reſolution to ſettle in this country, the huſband, the latter end 
of ſummer, repairs to the ſpot where the ſettlement is to be made. 
The firſt thing he does is to cut down the ſmall trees on one or two 
acres ; he next barks the larger trees, and then ſows a little rye or 
wheat. Of the wood he has felled, he conſtructs a ſmall houſe, and 
makes ſuitable fences around it; a labour, which may be performed in 
about a-month's time, He then returns to his former habitation ; and, 
at the beginning of ſpring, he brings his family and the beſt of his 
cattle to the new ſettlement.” His cows coſt him little, being turned 
into the woods to graze: he then finiſhes his houſe, plants pota- 
toes, ſows Indian corn, and thus is enabled to provide for the firſt 
year's maintenance. While thus employed, he is at the ſame time 
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clearing more ground, burning the trees he has already felled, and, as far 
as may be, even thoſe which he has barked. By this proceſs the roots of 
the buſhes are in a great meaſure deſtroyed; yet they require to be 
more carefully grubbed out of land, which is to be thoroughly cleared. 
The aſhes afford a very uſeful manure, and, in the opinion of the beſt 
judges, are employed this way to much greater advantage, than when 
converted into pot-aſh, the making of which is, with the new ſettlers, 
merely the reſult of neceſſity; for if a ſaw-mill be at hand, the large 
© trees can be conveyed thither by oxen. Thus, within the ſpace of 
twelve months, a man may clear fifteen acres; and few families cul- 
tivate more than thirty. The barked trees are left ſtanding for a 
longer or ſhorter time, according to circumſtances, viz. the ſpecies of 
the tree, the nature of the ſoil, and the degree of the wetneſs of the 
| ſeaſon. The hemlock-fir will ſtand eight or nine years, the oak four 
or five, the maple three or four, and trees, all the branches of which 
have been burnt off, ſeldom fall before this time. The ſtumps of the 
felled trees, generally two or three feet high above the ground, hardly 
rot ſooner than the barked trees, which have been left ſtanding ou 
the lands. The dwellings of new ſettlers are commonly at firſt" ſct 
up in a very ſlight manner; they conſiſt of huts, the roofs and walls 
of which are made of bark, and in which the huſband, wife, and 
children paſs the winter, wrapped up in blankets. Theywalſo. fre- 
quently conſtruct houſes of trees laid upon each other; the interſtices 
of which are either filled up with loam, or left open, according as 
there is more or leſs time to fill them up. In ſuch buildings as 
have attained to ſome degree of perfection, there is a chimney of brick 
or clay; but very often there is only an aperture in the roof to let 
out the ſmoke, and the fire is made and repleniſhed with the trunks 
of trees. At a little diſtance from the houſe ſtands a ſmall oven, built 
ſometimes of brick, but more frequently of clay, and a little farther 


off appears a ſmall ſhed, like a ſentry-box, which is the neceſſary, or 
privy. | 
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Salt pork and beef are the uſual food of the new ſettlers ; their drink 
is water and whiſky, yet there are few families unprovided with coffee 
and-chocolate. | 

We ſhould not omit to obſerve, that the axe, of which the Americans 
make uſe for felling trees, has a ſhorter handle than that of European 
wood-cutters. Not only the Americans, but Iriſh and German workmen 
have aſſured me, that they can do more work with this ſhort handled 
axe, than with the European. The blade likewiſe is not ſo large as that 
of the latter. Moſt of theſe axes are made in America, but conſider- 
able numbers are alſo imported from Germany, 

Though ſome or moſt of the particulars above detailed may be found 
in works, which treat of the inland or back parts of America, yet I 
judge them not unworthy of a place in this journal. 

Reſpecting the tenets or obſervances of religion, it ſhould ſeem that 
little room is left for-a due attention to either, among the inhabitants 
of Pennſylvania and other parts of Geneſſee. In the towns, as well as 
in all parts of the country that are in any degree populous, there are, 
indeed, every where places appropriated to religious worſhip ; but, un- 
leſs I am greatly miſtaken, religion is generally conſidered rather as a 
political engine than a way to ſalvation, In the new ſettlements you 
meet frequently with religious books, but they contain the peculiar ef- 
fuſions of different ſects, rather than the ſimple morality of ſcriptural 
religion.” Prayer-books, with other devotional exerciſes of that deſcrip- 
tion, are chiefly found among the rigid Methodiſts, or fanatic Scotch 
Preſbyterians, Yet the bitterneſs and fanaticiſm of theſe ſeQs are 
rapidly wearing away in theſe foreſts. Chiefly taken up with clear- 
ing the ground, and anticipating in imagination» the beneficial reſults. 
of their labour, they ſoon forget all other concerns, 

The coloniſts, who arrive from New England, are, upon the 
whole, more religious than any of the other inhabitants. They make 
a point of building churches, aud providing preachers, as ſoon as 


circumſtances enable them to do ſo, Moſt of theſe religioniſts ſettle in 
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the upper diſtri of Geneſſee, and ſpeak with contempt of the ſettle- 
ments on the Suſquehannah, and in the neighbourhood of Tioga, where 
the inhabitants, far from having places of worſhip, ſcarcely ever men- 
tion the name of God. At the ſame time it muſt be admitted, that the 
planters, who come from New England, are purer in their morals than 
any of the reſt; and that they are not only remarkably induſtrious, 
but alſo the moſt expert agriculturiſts and workmen. | 

As to the fertility of the country in natural productions, it is 
very great indeed. In many parts, the trees are of a prodigious 
fize and thickneſs. It is remarkable, that the largeſt trees ſeldom 
ſtrike their roots deeper than about four or five inches into the 
ground ; this was at leaſt the caſe with all thoſe which had been over- 
turned by the winds, and lay near the road. The thickets are frequently 
ſo cloſe, that, for ſeveral miles together, they bear the appearance of 
one large tree, under which graſs is growing in thick tufts and 
cluſters. Fern, a ſight rare in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, is 
very frequently in the back ſettlements. Shrubs of every deſcription, 
and flowers of various forms and hues adorn the woods and pleaſe the 
eye with their beautiful appearance, but do not ſo much regale the tra- 
veller with their fragrance. They more or leſs reſemble European 
plants ; but are in general of different ſpecies. 

Among the great variety of inſects and flies ſeen here, which alone 
would furniſh abundant matter of enquiry for the curious naturaliſt, 
luminous worms are ſo very numerous, as frequently to diffuſe by 
night a brightneſs, which is really aſtoniſhing. 

The town of Canawaga is ſituated on the river Geneſſee, the courſe 
of which we have followed without deviation ever ſince we left Ontario. 
By the Indians this river is called Caſhouſiagon. We much regret, 
that we did not fee the three falls of this river, which are but half a 
quarter of a mile diſtant from each other ; the firſt is one hundred, the 
ſecond thirty, and the third feventy feet high; they are all two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in breadth. This river, which empties itſelf into 
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Lake Ontario, previouſly forms a very ſmall lake of uncommon 
depth, which alſo is diſcharged into Lake Ontario by a narrow chan- 
nel, not very deep. The appearance of theſe falls is ſaid to be ex- 
tremely grand and beautiful ; we felt a ſtrong inclination to viſit them ; 
but Mr. Blacons expreſſing an earneſt deſire to haſten his return to 
Aſylum, and to ſee the Niagara, we ſacrificed to his wiſhes our own 
curioſity with reſpe& to the falls of the river Geneſſee. 


Wedneſday, the 17th of June. 


After remaining half a day at Canawaga,. we at length ſet out, 
early in the morning, to traverſe the deſarts, as they are called. The 
guide, procured by Mr. Chipping, as already mentioned, had been 
waiting for us two days. This man, a native of Canada, who, accord- 
ing to falſe reports, had adopted the manners and cuſtoms of the Indi- 
ans, from love for a ſquaw (the term for an Indian woman) of whom he 
was exceſſively fond, did not, on a nearer acquaintance with him, anſwer 
any of the romantic, or at leaſt extraordinary ideas, we had been led to 
form of him. During the American war, he had ſerved for ſome time 
in an Engliſh regument in Canada; but having found an opportunity to 
deſert, he ſettled in the American dominions on the banks of the Ge- 
neſſee. He has been enabled to fave a little money by means of a ſmall 
trade, which he carried on, and efpecially by ſelling whiſky to the In- 
dians ; after this he became acquainted with an Indian girl, tolerably 
handſome, whom he married, after ſhe had borne him ſeveral children; 
that is to lay, he declared her his wife in the Indian manner; an obli- 
gation, however, which binds him no longer than he himſelf chooſes. 
According to his own account, he poſſeſſes a ſmall eſtate in the diſtrict 
of Geneſſee, and another much larger in Tonowante (an Indian village 
equally diſtant from Niagara and Canawaga), which PoNDRIT (our 
guide) purchaſed of the Indians for ſome gallons of whiſky, and which 
he can enlarge, at pleaſure, as every one there is at liberty to appropri- 
ate to himſelf any quantity of land he thinks proper. This man, as fac 
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as we could judge, appears to have ſettled among the Indians from 
motives not the moſt praiſe-worthy, viz. lazineſs and indolence; he 
would rather, it ſeems, let his wife work, than do ſo himſelf, gain 
money without care or toil, and by his ſuperior knowledge overreach 
the Indians in the ſmall trade he carries on with them. In other re- 
ſpects he is a free, jovial fellow enough, proud, good-humoured, art- 
ful under the appearance of auk wardneſs; and in brief, not a little like 
many of the French peaſants, who, after having ſerved ſome time in 
a regiment, return to their native village with a tolerable ſtock of ſelf- 
confidence and aſſurance, which, if not blended with a due regard to 


conſcience and morals, frequently degenerates into impudence, and 


ſometimes draws them in the end, into a licentious and reſtleſs way of 
life. Under the guidance of this Pondrit, who, by the by, was not even 
dreſſed as an Indian, we ſet out on our journey. He led a horſe that 
belonged to him, and was loaded with our ſtores, which Indian guides 
generally trudge with on their backs. 

About a mile and a half from Canawaga, ſtands a ſmall village of 
the Seneca Indians, through which we paſled, confiſting of only three 
or four houſes. We found there again a handſome young man, who 
had viſited us the night before in Canawaga. It was obſervable, that 
theſe Indians ſhewed a ſtrong attachment to us as Frenchmen, repeat- 
edly aſſuring us, that the remembrance of our nation was peculiarly 
dear to them; we in return regaled them plentifully with rum. The 
young man, who was more intoxicated than his comrades, was 
ſeized every now and then with fits of madneſs, which might have 
proved fatal to himſelf or thoſe about him, but for the careful attend- 
ance of a young ſquaw, who, partly by menaces, and partly by careſſes, 
got him out of the inn, cauſed his arms to be tied by his comrades, 
and carried him to the banks of the river, where, leſs diſturbed, ſhe 
continued her attendance, until ſhe had ſoothed his rage, though he 
was not perfectly reſtored to his ſenſes. An Indian waſhed the face 
and head of his inebriated comrade, by ſpouting water upon him, which 
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he took into his mouth, and at the ſame time by rubbing him with his 
hand. The intoxicated young man, though not quite ſober, was at 
length, however, ſo far recovered, as to be ſet on his legs. A boat 
was waiting to carry him acroſs the river, when, on a ſudden, he broke 
from the hands of his attendants, and precipitated himſelf with great 
violence into the river. A moment after he came up again, and we 
faw him ſwimming towards the oppoſite bank. The indefatigable 
young woman then ſprang alone into the boat, and rowed up to her 
charge, overtook him, and ſeized his hand to make him ſtep into the 
boat. But he would not enter, but dived again, rifing up in different 
places; ſo that to all appearance he was in no little danger, conſidering 
the ſtate he was in, of being drowned. The young ſquaw followed 
him with her boat, called on him ſeveral times very kindly, did not 
ceaſe a moment to follow him, with her eyes conſtantly fixed on him, 
or on the ſpot where the thought he was likely to appear again; for he 
was as frequently under as above water. At laſt ſhe graſped him again, 
and ſo tenaciouſly as to retain her hold. This impreſſive ſcene laſted 
about two hours, during which time the uneaſineſs, care, and endear- 
ments of the young woman, were inoeſſantly manifeſted, and infpired 
us with mingled emotions of ſurpriſe, admiration, and eſteem. She 
Was tolerably handſome, and a ſiſter of the young man. It is hardly 
poſſible to ſhew more ſympathy, or more ſincere, tender, and unwearied 
affection, than was evinced by this poor ſquaw, as long as her intoxi- 
cated brother was in danger; and all this too in a manner ſo ſweet and 
engaging, as it is not in the power of man poſſibly to do. This ſeene 
imprinted in ſtill deeper characters on my mind the idea, which 1 
have conſtantly entertained, of the great ſuperiority of women above 
men in every thing, relative to affections of every fort. He, who 
never experienced the friendſhip of a woman, knows not half the 
chars and delights of friendſhip. Men, undoubtedly, are capable of 
making great facrifices, which I certainly ſhould be the laſt to diſ- 
own ; | indebted as Lam for the preſervation of my life, to the 
generous and ardent attachment of two friends. May they, finee a 
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more explicit teſtimony of my gratitude might perhaps endanger their 

ſafety and welfare, recognize in theſe lines the grateful ſentiments, 

which fill my boſom, and which ſhall not ceaſe but with my exiſtence, 
though 1 ſhould never have the happineſs of perſonally exprefling to 
them the tribute of my thanks. But while a woman is capable of the 
ſame attachment and facrifices, while a female. friend will chearfully 
meet the ſame dangers as men, ſhe poſſeſſes beſides the art of embelliſh- 
ing and brightening the ſaddeſt moments of our life, by unutterable 
ſweetneſs of temper, conſtant care, and unwearied attendance. on her 
friend; ſhe can ſympathize in his ſufferings, mingle with his pleaſures, 
and comprehend and divine all his projects; ſhe can pour balm on his 
wounded ſenſibility, raife his dejected ſpirits, unburden him of the load 
of ſorrow, and thus reconcile him to himſelf. Well.can ſhe ſoften the 
harſhneſs of advice, which ſhe has the courage to offer at a ſeaſonable 
interval, and can inſpire a boundleſs confidence, without creating pain, 
or cauſing exertion. She bids defiance to obſtacles, is diſcouraged by 
no accidents,” not even by abſenee itſelf. / In. ſhort, female friendſhip 
is a divine feeling, and the ſweeteſt charm and comforter. of life 
when deprived of it by misfortune, the bare romenabrance of it will 
ſtill afford us moments of refined pleaſure. 

A journey through: uninterrupted foreſts offers but little matter 
either for ſpeculation or remark.. The. woods are, in general, not 
cloſe, but ſtand on a fruitful ſoil. A foot · path, tolerably good, upon 
the whole, but in ſome places very miry, winds through them over 
a level ground, that riſes but ſeldom into gentle ſwells. After a 
ride of twelve hours, in which we croſſed ſeveral large creeks, we 
arrived at the Plain, where we determined to take up our lodg- 
ings for the night. Big Plain is about thirty- eight miles diſtant from 
Canawaga. We breakfaſted at Buttermilk Fall, aud dined on the 
bank of the creek of Tanawago, which is, ſeveral times, either ap- 
proached or croſſed, in this line of travelling. For both theſe meals 
our appetites were ſo keen, that we, perhaps, never ate any thing with 
a better reliſh, But, this was not the caſe with our ſupper. The ma- 
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rangouins, of which we had heard ſuch frightful accounts, but from 
which we had hitherto ſuffered but little, began now to torment us. 
We were near a brook, for it is neceſſary to keep within a little diſ- 
tance from water, if between arrival and departure it is intended to 
breakfaſt, ſup, and water the horſes. The fire and tobacco ſmoke 
were not ſufficient to keep off the offeuſive ſwarms of marangouins, 
muſquitoes, waſps and gnats; nor did the veils of gauze, provided by 
Mr. Guillemard, ſhelter us from their pungent ſtings. Theſe innu- 
merable ſmall blood-ſucking inſects are a very great annoyance, and 
though killed by thouſands, they ſeem to encreaſe in proportion as they 
are deſtroyed,” It is indeed impoſſible to form an adequate idea of the 
torment and trouble they occaſion, without having felt it. 

Two Americans, who arrived from Buffalo Creek, with two 
horſes, loaded with furs, ſhared our fire and our moleſtation, but not 
our ſufferings. The next day (Thurſday) at four o'clock in the 
morning, the Americans having found their horſes, proceeded on 
their journey; while our horſes, which, in ſpite of our entreaties, 
Mr. Guillemard's ſervant had not coupled, were not to be found, 
having run back part of the way we. came. It happened, however, 
very fortunately, that a bell, which I had faſtened to my horſe, hav- 
ing in the night indicated to our guide the courſe they purſued, he 
traced them before the break of day, overtook them at a diſtance of 
fifteen miles, and brought them back about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. His uncommon zeal to ſerve us, joined to his ſucceſsful alertneſs, 
inſpired us with as much admiration, as we felt pleaſure, to ſee our 
horſes ſafe returned. | 
The two Americans, who left us in the morning, belonged to Boſ- 
ton ; they make, it ſeems, the journey to Buffalo Creek, five or fix 
times every year, to barter for furs with the Indians; they carry on 
this trade jointly with three or four other ſmall companies; and we 
learned that, on the whole about twenty thouſand dollars are annually 
circulated in this way, the ſhare of theſe two amounting to cighteen 
hundred or two thouſand dollars. 
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It was too late to indulge the hope of reaching Buffalo Creek before 
the fall of night. Our journey muſt, therefore, take us up two days 
longer, although we had proviſion only ſufficient for one. In theſe 
circumſtances we reſolved: to take the road to Tonowante, the reſi- 
dence of one PonprIT, which determination, though it occaſioned a 
circuit of ten or twelve. miles, yet ſecured to us all the certain ad- 
vantage of obtaining freſh proviſion, which, by Pondrit's account, 
was in great abundance in that place. But Pondrit is as frivolous a 
prattler as he is a good pedeſtrian ; we found no proviſion, nor was 
there the leaſt proſpe& of procuring viands of any fort in the hut 
of this demi-Indian. We were fain to be content with a little 
rum and two. wet indigeſtible cakes of Indian corn, prepared by 
Mrs. PoxpRir, and were, moreover, under the neceſſity of waiting a 
whole hour for the lady's return, who, on our arrival was engaged in 
cultivating the grounds of her huſband, Beſides this wretched repaſt, 
we got a little Indian corn for our horſes. Mr. Guillemard, whoſe 
limbs were ſwoln in conſequence of the ftings of the muſquitoes, fan- 
cied he was ill, and determined to remain that night at Tonowante. 
We left him under the care of the ſquaw Pondrit; and Mr. de Blacons, 
Dupetitthouars, and * ſet out, * our to purſue our 


journey. 

Tonowante, which we Ko juſt left, confiſts of fifteen bouſes or 
wigwams, built on the zig-zag windings of the river of the ſame name. 
The ſoil is marſhy, yet good. However deſirable it would have been, 
to ſhorten our next day's long journey by proceeding ten miles further 
this night, yet the remembrance, and the ſtill- exiſting ſenſation of the 
muſquito-ſtings of laſt night, deterred us from adopting this meaſure, 
and we halted, therefore, half an hour before ſun-ſet, to gain the ne- 
ceſſary time for making arraugements more likely to-keep theſe in- 
ſects off. A ſmall Indian camp, which we found in the woods near 
Small: ſall, was choſen for our night- quarters, notwithſtanding dreadful 

ſwarms of muſquitoes and ſmall flies, perhaps even more troubleſome 


than the former, were buzzing about us. We ſurrounded this little 


place 
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place of refuge, to the windward, with fires, which we kept up with 
dry leaves and rotten wood. The wind driving the ſmoke through our 
camp, the muſquitoes could not exiſt there. After having coupled 
our horſes, tied them to trees near us, and thus, prevented the danger 
of loſing them, we procured ſome water, made a meſs of a few cakes of 
portable ſoup, which we had remaining, and being protected from the 
attacks of our enemies, we partook of our cakes and remaining ham 
with great ſatisfaction, and being farther comforted by a few ſegars, 
we paſſed a very pleaſing night; I, on my part, at leaſt, did not 
awake from nine o'clock at night till half paſt three in the morning, 
the time when we were obliged to prepare for our departure. What 
an excellent remedy, or, at leaſt, what a palliative for the ſufferings of 
the head and the heart, is travelling. Alternate wearineſs and reſt 
leave no room for any train of ideas, and every thing conſpires to ren- 
der us as happy as if our ſufferings were ended. 

Before I cloſe the hiſtory of the day, I muſt obſerve,. that in the 
morning we met with a large rattle-ſnake, on- our way to Tonowante.. 
She was awake, bent backwards, and her head erect; in ſhort, ſhe was 
in the attitude, in which theſe reptiles dart to bite. Our guide noticed 
her at the ſmall diſtance of two paces, and Cartouche had approached 
her within half a pace. We ſtopped ; I called my dog. The aſpect of 
our horſes, our dogs and ourſelves, who ſurrounded her ſo cloſely, did 
not diſturb her; and Pondrit, who had cut a ſtick, was at full liberty 
to chooſe the ſpot where he would apply his blow. This ſnake was up- 
wards of four and half feet in length, beautifully black, with rings of 
a bright, golden yellow, and Saen rattles J relate this Wiang in- 
cident, to ſhew how little dangerous theſe animals in general are, the 
accounts of which, in Europe, ſo greatly alarm all, who are preparing 
to go to America. We continued upwards of five minutes within a 
ſmaller diſtance from her than her own length. The dog almoſt 
touched her ; ſhe was awake, and yet ſhewed no ſort of malignity.. 


Since I have travelled ſo much in foreſts, I have met with a great num- 
ber 
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ber of rattle-ſnakes, killed ſome with my own hand, and, notwith- 
ſtanding, have never yet received the leaſt injury. 


Friday, the 19th of June. 


For theſe two days paſt the roads have been truly execrable, full of 
deep holes, earth - falls, and thick-ſet buſhes. Vou are obliged, at once, 
to beware of the branches of trees, which tear your face or throw you 
down, to ſelect the ſpot for the horſe to tread on, to give it the neceſ- 
ſary aid when it paſſes a difficult place, and to take care not to eruſn 
your knee or leg againſt a trunk or ſtone, which even with the utmoſt 
precaution cannot be always avoided, and frequently cauſes a very pain- 
ful ſenſation. By the account of our guide we were this day to enter 
better roads; and yet, a level tract of about ſeven or eight miles ex- 
cepted, theſe were even worſe than the former. | 

Being deſirous of ſeeing a large Indian ſettlement, and having learned 
that Buffalo Creek is the largeſt in this neighbourhood, we turned that 
way, left the foot-path which leads ftraight to Fort Erie, and ftruck 
into another, which is the worſt I have yet ſeen. We breakfaſted 
twelve miles from the ſpot where we had paſſed the night, and finiſhed 
the remainder of our ſtores in Buffalo Town. You reach Creek 
Buffalo twelve or fifteen miles before you come to the village. The 
ſource of this creek, which is very narrow on the ſpot where you ſee 
it firſt, is fifteen miles farther up the country. Yet it confiderably en- 
larges its breadth, and is upwards of a hundred yards broad, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the river. You muſt ford it between a hamlet 
inhabited by the Cayuga nation and the village of Buffalo, where it-is 
about forty yards in breadth, but its bed is fo confined and any, that 

we were ſcarcely able to work our way out of tt. 
| The village of Buffalo is inhabited by the Seneca-Indians. The chief 
of this nation is BROTHERFARMER, a man generally reſpected by all the 
tribes as a great warrior and nn and for this reaſon much 
| courted 
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evurted both by Engliſh and American agents. Buffalo is the chief 
place of the Seneca nation. Inſtead of eighty houſes, of which we had 
been told this village confiſted, we found only about forty. The reſt 
Rand on the banks of the creek farther up or downwards, and thus 
people an extent of ſeveral miles. The village is fituated on a plain, 
the ſoil of which, to judge from the graſs it produces, is extremely 
fertile. We ſaw Iudians cutting the graſs with their knives. Some 
families keep cows, and others even horſes. There were ſome fine 
exen to be ſold in the village. All the commodities being conſidered 
as the produce of the labours of the wives, they alone diſpoſe of them 
at pleaſure. They are looked upon as the ſole proprietors. It is with 
them that every bargain is- made, all the money, even the houſes in 
which they live, belong to them; the huſbands have nothing but their 
gun, their tomahawk. (a ſmall axe, and at the ſame time their pipe), 
and the ſcalps ſevered from the ſkulls-of the enemies they have lain, 

and which in greater or leſs number form the decoration of the dwel- 
lings of all Indian warriors. More property they do not want. 

The dignity of a chieſtain is, in general, hereditary among the In- 
dians; though ſome are alſo appointed by election. The ſons of the 
chieftains, however, do not ſucceed, but thoſe of the female chiefs. 
For the wives preſerve this right of ſucceſſion in their families, and 
tranſmit it to their deſcendants. Yet theſe Indian queens cultivate 
their fields with the ſpade in their hand. Though they have oxen to 
ſell, it has hitherto not occurred to them, to yoke theſe animals to the 
plough. I have already obſerved, that a ſmall field of Indian corn ſuf- 
fices for the wants of a family. There is, at times, another planted 
with potatoes; but, in general, theſe are planted between the rows of 
Indian corn. 

The fields are moſtly irregular pieces of land taken from the com- 
mon; they are not incloſed, being more effectually guarded by an uni- 
verſal honeſty, which never deceives. The cattle, which conſtantly 
remain in the woods, do no damage to the crops. The fields, culti- 
vated by.the Indians, have, in general, a more luxuriant appearance than 

others, 
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others, from the manner in which they are cultivated. Being better 
tilled, and kept conſtantly free from weeds, they cannot but pro- 
dute heavier crops, which is actually the caſe. The Indian huts in 
Buffalo are not ſo bad as n. I have ron; but equally unclean and 
filthy. 
Our guide conducted us to a family, in which he ſaid demi - French 
woman lived, which, however, was not the fact. On entering the ha- 
bitation, we found the landlord engaged in bleeding himſelf in the foot. 
He faid he ſuffered from pains in the bowels, and placed great confi- 
dence in this remedy, which he preſcribed and applied himſelf. Two 
leaves of ſage ſerved for a compreſs, and an old garter for a bandage; 
he looked about for his tomahawk to ſmoke caring the application of 
this remedy. One or two other families live in the fame hut. The 
huſbands, fathers, and brothers were fitting before the door ; the wo- 
men were in the fields; we were compelled to wait their return, to 
learn whether they had any eggs or mik. When they came home, 
we found that they had none. They gave us, however, butter-milk, 
and very good butter. During the two hours we paſſed among them, 
nothing particular occurred. There is but little expreſſion in their faces, 
little cheerfulneſs, and little ſagacity. They were extremely curious, 
as every one would be, whd has ſeen nothing. They laid hold of our 
watches, our compaſs, our pencils, and bridles, viewed them with much 
attention, yet without the leaſt mark of aſtoniſhment or ſatisfaction; 
but remained as cold and unconcerned as three-fourths of the American 
country- people remain on fimilar occaſions, though they are as curious 
as the Indians. | 
I had bought at Philadelphia a great quantity of trifles, with a view 
of diſtributing them among theſe people, who, I knew, are exceſſively 
fond of them, With theſe trifles we paid what ſervices they had 
rendered us; but I diſtributed my finertes far beyond their amount; 
men and women ſeemed to receive them with aſtoniſhment rather than 
pleaſure. The young girls appeared more pleaſed with them than the 
reſt. Three or four ef theſe were very handſome; and 1 fancied that 
I could 
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could obſerve in their manners a certain — * Llove to as 
blended with beauty. 2 3th | 

The Indians ſeem to occupy themſelves cial . — children; : 
n are extremely fond of them during their childhood, and their af- 
fectionate attachment frequently laſts far beyond that tender age. Suck - 
ing children are generally ſuſpended iu a baſket, faſtened to the ceiling 
by long ropes, and thus rocked. When the mother goes on a journey, 
or to work, the babe is put iuto a ſort of portable cradle, the back and 
lower part of which are made of wood; it is laced before with ſtraps of 
cloth, with which the child can be tied as faſt as they pleaſe. This ſort 
of cradle is carried by means of a ſtrap, tied around the forchead of the 
mother, | In this manner the Indians generally carry all their burthens. 
Few Indians live to be very old. They who grow old and infirm 
are put to death by their children, who couſider this act as a duty they 
are bound to perform, in order to fave their parents from the miſeries of 
old age. However, they do not always fulfil this duty. Let this bar- 
barous cuſtom be fairly conſidered, and it will be found in ſome man- 
ner conſiſtent with reaſon; for of what uſe and value is life, when no- 

— can be expected but ſorrow and ſufferings? ail] 06 hot 
Death is, with the Indians, no object of terror; and the n as 
the deceaſed grieve but little for their loſs. Some howlings at the bu- 
rial are the only figns or expreſſions of their grief, while ſeveral days 
before and after the interment are ſpent in feaſting and dancing. The 
entire property of the deceaſed is frequently ſpent in thus 2 drink · 
ing, and rioting to his honour. 

The imperfed civilization, which the Indian nations, we have fron, 
owe to their conſtant intercourſe with white people, has altered their 
original manners, which it would be peculiarly intereſting to obſerve; 
Whiſky renders them ftupid ; and whiſky is known and ſought after 
by all the Indians, who are engaged in the fur trade with white people. 
Europe has inflited, and will ever inflict ſo many evils on every couns 
try diſcovered by her, that it is neceſſary to travel as Mr. Macx znzin 
has done, beyond the known tribes, in order to trace the original man- 
bis A a ners 
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ners of the Indian nations; yet Ky. Mackenzie an amen 
whiſky as he went along. ' 

_ E hall ſubjoin here a few Ae concerning — Indians, which, 
— they may not be perfectly new, will yet form a ſketch, not al- 
together unintereſting to Europeans, and which I ſhall be able to im- 
prove from other accounts, eſpecially from the narrative of the cap- 
tivity of one of my friends belonging to Virginia, which I intend to in- 
troduce in the ſequel. But previouſly to my entering on this ſubject, 
I muſt obſerve, that all the Indians we ſaw uſed every means of ſhew- 
ing us particular kindneſs, on account of our being Frenchmen, whom, 
they told us, they love very much, knowing that their people have al- 
ways been kindly. treated by them, and particularly without any ſort of 
contemptuous n. e this account 0 . called us 
their fathers. © 

Age is ſo much e! a by hs Indians, en in their 1 age 
and wiſdom are ſynonimous terms. 

Not withſtanding this high eſtimation, in which old age is — where 
held, and the great reſpect enjoyed by their chieftains in time of peace, 
and by their leaders in time of war, health, dexterity, and courage alone 
obtain diſtinctions among the Indians. Although from diſpoſition and 
habit they are independent of. each other, in all the concerns of life, yet 
they are never wanting in obedience to their chiefs and leaders. 

Hoſpitality is with them a duty, which it would be a crime not to 
obſerve, and which they never fail to practiſe. They conſider revenge 
as a duty equally ſacred. They conceal their vindictive views as long 
as they know they cannot be gratified. But neither the longeſt 
period of time, nor the greateſt obſtacles, ever ſtifle. in them the im- 
perious paſſion for revenge. Although theft is very common among 
them, and more ſo among the women than the men, yet the thief, 
caught in the fa&, is compelled to reſtore the property he ſtole; and in 
eaſe of a violent robbery, the conjurors are RIA who . the 
robber to death. 


Homicide is jane for by a ſum of money, the amount of which is 
| paid 
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paul in a, ſort of ſhells, called wampum, by which the price of all 
commodities is meaſured and adjuſted. An offender, who cannot raiſe 
this ranſom, is delivered over to the ſamily of the deceaſed, that they 
may take their revenge on him. Deliberate murder is ſeldom com- 
mitted ; manſlaughter perpetrated in drunken quarrels is more frequent. 
Yet the ſame indulgence, in regard to homicide and theft, is not thewn 
by all the Indian nations. 1 have learat from Colonel BxanT, chieftain 
of, the Mohaw ks, that amoug the Six Nations, who ſtill occupy lands 
near the lakes in the dominion of the United States, and in Canada, and 
to whom the Mobawks and Seneca Indians belong; every Indian, who 
has killed or robbed. another, muſt inevitably ſuffer death. The mur- 
derer is generally put to death by the relations of the perſon murdered. 
But every Indian belonging to the nation has a right to kill him, as 
ſoon as the crime is known. It frequently happens, that the offender, 
far from making the leaſt ie. voluntarily ſurrenders himſelf op 
for execution, 

Among ſome nations the wife takes revenge of an unfaithful nut. 
had by a ſimilar conduct on her own. part; and the huſband, in the 
ſame circumſtances, has recourſe to the ſame means of revenge. Among 
ſome the huſband puts the wife to death, if he catch her in flagranti 
delicto. The greateſt crime among the Indians is to touch a captive, even 
with her conſent. This crime would be puniſhed with inſtant death. 
I know from Colonel Brant, that among the Six Nations there has yet 
been no inſtance of ſuch an offence. As ſoon as the captive is ſet at li- 
berty, there exiſts no farther prohibition, in caſe ſhe conſents. As they- 
can neither read nor write, and yet are deſirous of tranſmitting the me- 
mory of their actions to poſterity, eſpecially the fortunate exploits: of 
their tribes; they effect this purpoſe by cutting figures in the bark of 
trees, which, to thoſe who are unacquainted with this ſort of language, 
appear to have no form, but are very intelligible to them and their poſte - 
rity, as long as they are ſpared by all · deſtroying time. It is in this: 
manner they record their exploits in hunting and war, the number of 
the ur they have torn from the ſkulls of their enemies, &c. The 
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wampum, which is their money, is alfo their ornament, and their pledge 
or the performance of every contract and oath. They are more or leſs 
ſkilled in caſting up accounts, in proportion to the extent of their trade. 
They count their months and days by the moon and the night, and 
their years by ſumtmner and winter, The pole ſtar, with which they 
are acquainted, 'guides them in their nocturnal journies. N 

The cuſtoms of the Indians, with reſpect to marriage, are various. 
In ſome tribes the children are given in marriage by their parents; in 
others they make their own choice, Among ſome polygamy is per- 
mitted; with others it is not in ufe. In ſome tribes the infidelity of the 
wives cauſes not the leaſt uneaſineſs to the huſband ; in others it afflicts 
them to ſuch a degree, that they frequently poiſon themſelves; an act 
of deſpair, which! i is alſo ſometimes committed by women from the 
ſame motives. | Marriage, however, is in general with them but a tran- 
ſitory union. Divorces are very frequent; and in this caſe the chil- 
dren remain with the wife, together with all the other property. Con- 
verſation ſeldom or never takes place between the huſband and wife ; the 
Indians in general ſpeak little. The wife, when ſhe returns home from 
hard tabour; prepares food for her huſband, twice or thrice a day, who 
is ever fatisfied with What ſhe gives him. If no meal be prepared, the 
huſband goes _ without —1[˖[ͥR and cats with one of his n 
bour s . 

Their uſual Giſebſes # are Erafleratrtery and putrid FO and the ſmall- 
bot The laſt never attacks them, but when they are near the habita- 
tions of white people, to the care of whoſe phyſicians they commit 
tbemſelves with a tolerable ſhare of confidence. If there be no medical 
perſons in the neighbourhood, they place equal confidence i in their con- 
jerors; who are often women. The'remedies, Which the conjurors apply, 
confiſt generally of the inſpiſſated juices of herbs. They alſo often 
cauſe the patient to be put into a kind of oven, or vapour-bath, to bring 
on à violent perſpiration, which is the moſt common cure. Theſe 
vapour-baths are made by means of large ſtones, heated as much as _ 
__ and arranged in the form of a r in the centre of Which the pa- 
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tient is placed. Over this ſmall incloſure is ſpread a very low- tent 
cover, made of wool, the red- hot ſtones are wetted with water, and 
when the patient, by means of this ſteam, is iu a ſtrong perſpiration, be 
is ſuddenly: immerged into the coldeſt brook. This remedy is repeated 
ſeveral times, and proves often ſalutary in pleuriſies and colds. But 
never is any remedy applied without ſome concomitant myſterious cere- 
mony ; ſuch as blowing upon the patient, dancing, howling, or beating 
the drum. Whenever they apply a remedy, or practiſe their art, they 
invoke the Great -Spirit;-to:whiom, they ſay, they are called in their 
fleep. Paitis in the head, and in the muſcles of the neck, are very 
common amotig the women. T hey are attributed to the manner in 
which they carry their butthens. - | | 

The bite of the rattle· ſnake is eaſily 3 1 dads being 3 
to all the Indiaus, and uſually applied. I have already mentioned, that 
it is the rattle-ſnake root (polygala ſenega, Linn.). The bruiſed leaves 
are applied to the wound, and the juice, extracted from the root, is 
taken with a little butter or fat. Fhere are, however, ſeveral - other 
remedies againſt this accident, which no Indian regards. The fleſh of 
the ſnake is conſidered as à delicacy by the Indians, and the flough, 
which the ſnake caſts off twice a 1. * beaten into nn is uſed as 
a cleanſer of the blood. 20 

The language of the Indians,: in their conferences, is den n 
tive. When, for inſtance, they wiſh to deſeribe the reſtoration of peace 
between two nations, they expreſs themſelves as follows: We are 
making a road five hundred miles in length through the foreſt; we are 
tearing up the roots and branches that obſtruct the way; we are clear- 
ing it of ſtones, rocks, and trees; we are removing the hills; we 
cover it with ſand, and make it ſo perfectly light, that all the nations 
can ſee each other without the leaſt obſtruction. Although they con- 
duct themſclves With great coolneſs, in all their dealings, yet they often 
grow warm in the delivery of their ſpeeches, and then ſwell declama- 
tion into muſical notes : the aſſerably liſtens in profound ſilence. The 
members of the council ſmoke their pipes all the while, and the orator, 
5100 when 
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when he las done, ſits down with them, and does the ſame. Their 
ſpeeches may be as long as they pleaſe; they are never witerrupted ; 
lince to interrupt an Indian would be deemed the greateſt offence, In 
their deputations, their reception of ambaſſadors, aud their — 
of treaties, they introduce much ſolemnity, and many ceremonies. 

When one nation wages war agaiuſt another, they reſolve on fo 
be after due deliberation, but never. declare; war againſt their enemy, 
They come upon him in greater or ſmaller numbers, and kill and de - 
ſtroy every thing within their reach. Wheneyer they meet with ſingle 
individuals, who belong to the hoſtile nation, they treat them in the 
ſame manner. There are, however, places of inviolability, where their 
hoſtilities are ſuſpended. Such is a certain ſpot on the banks of the 
river Miſſouri, where a ſpecies of ſtone; is found; of which they ſland in 
particular need, ſor making pipes. Here the bittereſt enemies work 
quietly near one another, in breaking theſe ſtones, which they all alike 
want. There are more ſuch places, / equally ſacred; and no. inſtance 
has ever happened of theſe places having become a ſcene of contention. 
Peace cannot be concluded between two nations, but through the in- 
tervention of a neutral tribe; and until it be actually concluded, the 
contending parties continue. to deſtroy each other. As ſoon as the 
words of peace are proclaimed by the neutral nation, the ambaſſadors of 
the tribes at war meet and agree upon the ceſſation of hoſtilities. No 
other conditions are ever made. The propoſals are reported by the am- 
baſſadors to the different councils of their reſpective nations. All the 
chieftains now aſſemble, ſmoke the calumet of peace, preſent each other 
with belts of wampum, and peace is definitively concluded. They do 
not give up-the priſoners dg have made, who remain where n are 
in a ſtate of ſlavery. P4159 a | 

When the Indians are at war with the whits PIKE A in -which 
generally ſeveral nations join, the negociations for peace are uſually 
opened by meſſengers, deputed by the latter, who are frequently mur- 
dered by the former. This happened in the laſt war with the Ameri- 
cans... General Wayne, at the beginning of the year 1 794, ſent three 
137] officers 
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officers, attended by three interpreters, to different nations, which had 
taken a poſition iu front of his army; the fix perſons, who carried 
the American flag, were all killed. After the battle, which took place 
in Auguſt following, near Lake Erie, and in which the Indians were 
defeated, General Wayne, inſtead of putting the priſoners to the ſword, 
ordered them to be well treated, and ſent ſeveral of them back with 
propoſitions of peace. The Indians being diſpirited by their defeat, as 
well as by the faintneſs of the aſſiſtance afforded them by the Eugliſh, 
who had excited them to the war, were glad to get their priſoners back, 
yielded to the general wiſh as well as neceſſity of living at peace, and 
conſented that negociations ſhould be opened. Eleven nations had been 
at war with the Americans ; 'ambaſſadors for the cleven nations arrived: 
and the negociations laſted three months. 

As ſoon as the point has been agreed upon, that af Sciations for 
peace ſhall be opened, the Indians conſider peace as actually concluded, 
and for this reaſon they bring the calumet of peace into the firſt aſſem- 
bly, which is always very numerous; it is preſented by one of the 
chieftains, and every one preſent ſmoaks it. To wipe the end of the 
pipe would be a great affront to an Indian, and might even lead to the 
rupture of the negociat ion. The ſubſequent aſſemblies are leſs nu- 
merous. They are compoſed of about three or four deputies of each 
nation, attended by interpreters; for all the nations ſpeak differ - 
ent dialects. The ſpeeches of the Indians are very long, and, at 
times, laſt three hours. They are liſtened to, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, with the utmoſt attention. Their remarks and anſwers are 
often extremely pertinent and acute. The orators frequently mark 
down with wampum the leading points of their ſpeeches, in a man- 
ner ſcarcely intelligible to any one but themſelves. By a ſimilar arrange- 
ment of their wampum, the young Indians, who aſſiſt at the principal 
deliberation, report to the council of their nation not only all the pro- 
poſals which have been 1.21990 but, in nr every thing that has 
been and. | 
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The negociations being brouglit ti à cloſe, the articles agreed upon 
are written on a long piece af parchmenty compriſing every thing that 
relates to every different nation concerned. in the peacc. Theſe parch- 
meuts are ſigned by all the chieftains of the nations, who, for the mot! 


part, uſe as their ſignature a misſhapen image of the avinkal, which 


forms the diſtinctive mark of the tribe. One of theſe | porchments, 
thus? ſigned, remains in the hands of the white nation, and the other 
is delivered to one of the Indian nations concerned, which is moſt 


— and from which the reſt receive copies of the treaty in wam- 


Pom.“ Every thing being terminated, preſents are _— vey the calu- 
met is ſmoaked by way of concluſion. 


General Wayne, from whom I learned theſe ct ws — 


the Indians poſſeſs an excellent diſpoſition,” with much found under- 


ſtanding and judgment. In the battle, which decided the iſſue of the 
war, they diſplayed the. moſt obſtinate valour, bordering on blood- 


thirſty ferocity. They even executed bold and tolerably: ſkilful ma- 


neuvres, which, though they had undoubtedly been contrived and in- 
dicated to n be, Engliſh b 1 — did them infinite 
credit. | dee 


The Indians, giving a hoſpitable reception to rationing make them 


"ſmoke the tomahawk, as they 'ratify a peace by ſmoking the calu- 
met with their former enemies. They generally ſmoke a very pleaſant 


tobacco, which is rendered ſtill milder by à mixture of the 'bruiſed 
leaves of fragrant plants, and eſpecially of ſumach. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that theſe general remarks on the 


manners of the Indians admit of many modifications in regard to ſingle 


tribes and individuals. I have collected them here, rather with a view 
of gratifying, as far as I am able, the eager curioſity of my European 


friends, than with an intention of preſenting them with a complete de- 


lineation of Indian manners, ſuch as could fatisfy myſelf. Vet I can 


at leaſt offer this picture as faithful, if imperfect, wough it be not 
drawn from my own immediate obſervation. WT 


Bu Falo 
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Buffalo Town is about four miles diſtant from Lake Erie. The road, 
which leads thither, runs under the moſt beautiful beech trees and 
pines, and is for this reaſon even worſe, than that by which we came 
this morning. All this country is full of ſtagnant waters, and large 
ſtinking ſwamps and moraſſes; and yet we did not obſerve any agues 
among the Indians, who ſeem leſs liable to ſuch diſeaſes than white 
people. 

At length we reached Lake Erie, that is to * a ſmall ſettlement 
of four or five houſes, ſtanding about a quarter of a mile from tho 
lake. A ſmall creek ſeparated them from our road. This creek is fo 
muddy, that uobody ventures to ford it on horſeback. The ſaddles are, 
therefore, taken off: the horſemen paſs the creek, which is about 
twenty feet in breadth, in boats, and make the horſes ſwim acroſs, 
though theſe find great difficulty in gaining the oppoſite bank. 
| We met, on our journey, ſome troops of travelling Indians, and two 
or three caravans of white people ; occurrences, which afford great 
pleaſure, A fire, not yet extinguiſhed, veſtiges of a camp or reſting- 
place, nay, a broken utenſil, which has ſerved for the uſe of a travel- 
ler, excites, in theſe wilderneſſes, the moſt pleafing ſenſations. The 
idea, I am net alone in this vaſt ſolitude,” cannot but be ſtill more im · 
portant to him, who travels by himſelf in theſe foreſts, than it was to 
us. And yet we enjoyed theſe emotions, in every part of our jour- 
ney, where the habitations lay at conſiderable diſtances aſunder. The 
ſmalleſt portion of cleared ground, or a little wood cut down, is be- 
held with the utmoſt joy, and its aſpect inſpires the beholder with freſh 
courage to. proceed. 

We had hoped to find Mr. Guillemard at the inn, but learned from 
the Indian, who had conducted him hither, that he had arrived here 
two hours ago, and had already proceeded onward on his journey; he 
found. it too tedious. to wait for us; and beſides, nothing could be had 
in the inn. He had very properly croſſed over to the other fide ; we 
intended to do the fame ; but it was too late. We were, therefore, 
neceſſitated to content ourſelves with a very poor ſupper, and to lie 
down on the floor, wrapped up in our cloaks. Not the leaſt furniture 
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was to be ſeen in the houſe, nor was there any milk, rum, or candles. 
With conſiderable trouble we got ſome milk from the neighbours ; but 
they were not equally obliging, in regard to rum and candles. At 
length we obtained theſe Arte from the other ſide of the river; our 
appetite was keen; we ſpent a Pn evening „and "_ as well as in 
the woods. wats h 

At Lake Erie (this is the name of this cluſter of houſes) every 
thing is much dearer, than in any other place, T which we have 
hitherto paſſed, in our journey, from want of any rect communica- 
tion with other countries, to facilitate the intereourſe of trade and com- 
merce. There is ſcarcely one houſe in this little hamlet, ithout a per- 
ſon indiſpoſed with the ague. We found ourſelves here ſurrounded by 
Indians; ſome of them had caught, with harpoons, ſeveral large ſtur- 
geons on the border of the lake, which they offcred us for two- ſhillings 
a piece. The banks are crowded, nay rendered noiſome with places 
where the Indians Ty the fiſh, which they catch in "= numbers in 
Lake Brie, 4962 £ 

From the ſmallneſs of the 1a we had ſeen in Geneſſee, we were 
much diſpoſed to admire this lake. We were charmed with its vaſt ex- 
tent. Were it not for the oppoſite bank, its aſpect would reſemble that 
of the ſea; as no other land was to be ſeen, and the proſpect of water 
Was boundleſs. The banks of the lake are rather flat, and uninhabited 
throughout this whole extent. Father CHARLEvorx obſerves in his 
travels, that Lake Erie received its name from a tribe of Hurons, who 
inhabited its banks, but were exterminated by the Iroquois, and the 
word erie in their language ſignifies a cart. The immenſe number of 
wild cats, which are found on the banks of this lake, and the ſkins of 
which are much valued, have probably given riſe to the name. 

At break of day Mr. de Blacons and myſelf proceeded to the place, 
where we were to croſs the river, three miles diſtant from the inn. 
Dupetitthouars had hired a boat to ſail down the river, which iſſues 
from Lake Erie, is about three quarters of a mile in breadth, and is called 


the Niagara, We here embarked, and conſequently left the territory 
of the United States. | | 
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MINERALOGICAL ;OBSERVATIONS. 


I ſhall here ſubjoin a few remarks on the mineralogy of the country, 
which we have traverſed. I owe them to Mr. Guillemard, who on 
this ſubje& polleſſes more ample and correct information, than I can 
boaſt. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia the rocks are all compoſed of granite 
or gneiſs. The moſt common is a granite interſperſed. with mica, and 
you frequently meet with large ſtrata of mica or talc. The ſtrata of 
theſe rocks incline towards the horizon, forming an, angle of about 
forty-five degrees, | The layer of earth, ſpread over them, is generally 
a fort of ſand of the ſame quality as the rock. Under this bed of ſand, 
a hard fort of clay is frequently met with, _ 

This large maſs of granite is interſefted by veins of hornſtone, cal- 
careous ſpars, and other lime-ſtones, with very, good marble. On the 
banks, of the Schuylkill, and eſpecially near Norriſtown, a vein of fine 
marble ſhoots out of the ſurface ; it is connected with the rock of gra- 
nite, which, towards the north-weſt, borders upon the river. 

The direction of all theſe veins generally forms a right angle with 
that of the ſtratum of granite, and they uſually drop in a ine Prams 
cular to the horizon, 
la the whole neighbourhood, no petrifaQtions are — of marine 
animals and plants, or of any thing ſimilar; but in holes, dug in the 
ground, as well as in brooks, a K is frequently met with of a looſe 
and granulated texture, which is eaſily pulveriſed, and bears a cloſe affi- 
nity to fluor. 

Further northwards, the ſoil, which before was much covered with 
mica, begins to be leſs ſo, and the rocks contain leſs granite. Near the 
creek Perkioming, a reddiſh argillaceous late is found, with which the 
country in general abounds, till you come within nine miles of Read- | 
ing. Tr begin ſtrata of a ſtone of a light grey, and ſometimes of a 


blueiſh colour, which breaks into large e pieces, and ſeems to be 4 
ſpecies of fluor. 
On the road to Reading, at a ſmall diſtance from that place, are 
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found large maſſes of a kind of pudding · ſtone, conſiſting of fragments of 
gneiſs and ſlate, imbedded in a dark grey baſaltes. 

Near this ſpot is found calcareous ſpar, but in ſmall quantities; and 
in the vicinity of Reading: is much lime- ſtone. 

We were told, that pudding · ſtone, in this country, is never found in 
ſtrata; it is commonly of a dark red colour, which is rather dull. 

The country about Lancaſter, alſo, abounds in lime-ſtone, but with- 
out any impreſſion of marine animals. The adjacent ſtrata conſiſt of a 
greyiſh ſlate, and fink deep into the ground. 

On the banks'of the Suſquehannah a ftratum of ſandy loam covers 
the perpendicular veins of gneiſs and Date, which, at times, form conſi- 
derable maſſes. 

Near Middle Town the VEL are ** a reddiſh EE BOL and contain 
much clay. On paſſing the Peters Mountains, you meet with much 
granite ; yet ſlate predominates. The rocks, which form the baſes of 
the mountains, or the ſteep banks of the river, on the road from North- 
umberland to Aſylum, exhibit but little variety in a mineralogical point 
of view. In ſome places, the ſlate breaks readily into ſmall plates, 


which are made uſe of to cover the roofs of houſes. No granite appears 


any more; and both in brooks and rivers free-ſtone is found, with im- 
preſſious of ſea animals and plants. Quarz diſappears by degrees. The 
ſoil conſiſts of ſand, except in plains, meadows, and low grounds, which 
are covered with either rotten plants or vegetable earth. The ground, 
in general, is ſo much covered with earth, that a traveller, who has no 
time to explore rocks and ſtone-quarries, will hardly be able to form a 
complete and diſcriminative idea of the minerals of this country. - 
Near Loyalſock ſtones are to be found, which have the appearance of 
baſaltes. Some contain mica, but in a very ſmall proportion. Above 
Aſylum the rocks are of an argillaceous compoſition. The foil in the 
neighbourhood is, for the moſt part, rich and fertile. The ſtrata incline 
with a leſs acute angle, and frequently run parallel to the horizon. The 
ſtone, when broken, appears of a teſtaceous texture, and its grain re- 
ſembles metallic particles, not yet perfectly formed. Free-ſtone is fre- 


quent, and ſo is baſalt. Broad level plains, expoſed to inyndation, form 


the 
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the greater part of the territory, which extends towards the diſtri& of 
Geneſſee. At Painted Poſt, the water roſe, in December, 1797, nine- 

teen feet above the common level for the ſummer months. The depth 

of the layers of earth, and the ſwamps, greatly obſtruct mineralogical 

reſearches. 

be firſt ſtrata, in which I found marine bodies in their native beds, are 
in the vicinity of the ſmall lakes, between Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake. 

Near Friendſmill and Friendflanding, oyſter-ſhells, with remains of 
other teſtaceous animals, are found in a ſoft argillaceous ſtone. Farther 

weſt the argillaceous ſtones diſappear, and are ſucceeded by calcareous. 

The country grows more and more flat; but wherever the nature of the 
ground, or moraſſes, did not prevent us from examining into the nature 

and form of the ſtrata, they ran nearly parallel to the horizon. They are, 
for the moſt part, of a calcareous compoſition, and contain numerous 

remains and impreſſions of ſea animals. Of this deſcription are moſt of 
the ſtones in Big Plain, on the Buffalo Creek, on the banks of Lake 
Erie, at leaſt at its extremity, the only part which we traverſed, and on 
the ſouthern bank of the river, as far as Niagara. 

As to the ſpecies of TxEEs, that compoſe the woods, through which 
we have paſſed fince our departure from Philadelphia, they are without 
number. I poſſeſs too little information on this ſubject to diſcriminate and 
enumerate them all. Thoſe which I diſtinguiſhed were the red, or ſcarlet 
flowering, the aſh-leaved, the mountain, and the ſugar maple, the black, 
and the poplar-leaved birch, the curled maple, which, however, in Penn- 
ſylvania and Geneſſee, is but a middle fized ſhrub, the button tree, the 
perſimon tree, the ſmall-leaved cheſnut tree, an aſh with deeply indented 
leaves, the white nut tree, the hickory, the bermudian cedar, the ben- 
jamin tree, the magnolia with indented leaves, the white ſpruce and 
hemlock fir, the white and black oak, the white and black aſh, the black 
and ſilver poplar, the plum tree, the cherry tree, the tulip tree, the com- 
mon ſumach and the vinegar plant, beſide an immenſe number of ſhrubs, 
for the moſt part with beautiful, yet ſcentleſs flowers, and a vaſt variety 


of ſylvan plants. 
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The Hiftlory of Mx. JounsoN, . of, Virginia, who, in 1790, was taken Pri- 
ſoner by the Indians, written on board the Pigeon; in October, 1794. 


The following narrative contains the hiſtory of Mr. 3 an 
American gentleman, a native of -Varginias aud of his Folens in a 
ge: „ tl nn | 1 

Although this hiſtory — not abound ch. — 99 — 3 
fame of them are rather unimportant, yet it appears to me intereſting, 
inaſmuch as it enlarges our knowledge of Indian maunegs, from facts, 
which Mr. Jobuſon, a gentleman of veracity, of an unaſſuming diſpoſi- 


tiou, and of a calm, temperate imagination, related to me himſelf, and 
which I wrote down, in a manner, from his mouth. 


Mr. Johnſon, inhabitant and merchant of Richmond, in Virginia, 
found himſelf under the neceflity of proceeding, to. Kentucky ; there to 
receive certain ſums of money, due to his father, who was recently 
dead; and to examine ſome witneſſes before the ſupteme court of the 
ſtate of Virginia. Having made the ſame tour the preceding year, he 
ſet out accordingly from Richmond, in the beginning of the month of 
March, 1790, and proceeded with his friend, Mr. Ma v, a. great land- 
holder in Kentucky, and an inhabitant of Peterſburg, to Kecklar's 
Station, in Virginia, on the banks of the Great Kanhaway. They 
found there James Skuyl, a merchant, of Great Brayer · eourt · houſe, in 
Virginia, who was carrying a large quantity of merchandize to Ken- 
tucky. They jointly purchaſed one of the veſſels, which, as they are 
intended merely to deſcend the Ohio, aud are not built to remount it, 
have no more durability than is required for that purpoſe, and are, con- 
ſequently, ſold at a cheap rate. They are large flat bottomed veſſels, 
without any deck; and are fold in Limeſtone for the value of their 
timber. That bought by Mr. Johuſon and his fellow travellers coſt 
thirty dollars. 

I ſtate theſe particulars, though they may appear trifling, as they Will 


not, 
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not, perhaps, be found altogether unuſeful; the emigration to Ken- 
tucky being at this time extremely frequent, and the way of proceeding 
thither by water being the moſt expeditious, the leaſt expenſive, and 
the moſt generally choſen of any. 

Having embarked on-board this veſſel, with their merchandize and 
ſtores, they deſcended the river, working the veſſel themſelves. During 
the whole paſſage of two hundred and ninety-five miles thence to 
Limeſtone; nothing is required but to keep the veſſel. in the middle of 
the ſtream, which is ſufficiently rapid to carry her down, without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance from rowing. At the confluence of the Kanhaway with 
the Ohio, at Point Pleaſant, they found three other travellers, who 
were waiting for an opportunity to proceed on the ſame journey; namely, 
WILLIAM PHLYN, of Point Pleaſant, a petty tradeſman, who was 
in the habit of travelling to Kentucky; and Dol TL and PRO Y FLEM- 
ING, likewiſe of Point Pleaſant, who intended to proceed to Kentucky, 
under the protection of Phlyn, a relation of their's, and to ſettle in that 
place. They were all of them fully aware, that the navigation of the 
Ohio is not exempt from danger; but they alſo knew, that inſtances of 
the Indians attacking a veſſel in the midſt of the ſtream are very rare, 
and that an attack on a veſſel, with fix perſons on board, was altogether 
unprecedented. They, therefore, made themſelves perfectly eaſy. 
Having left Point Pleaſant on Friday, the 2oth of March, early in the 
morning, they proceeded, during a paſſage of twenty-two hours, with. 
all the care, which the weather, when favourable, admits of in theſe 
forts of veſſels. They had failed one hundred and fix miles ; it was 
five o'clock in the morning ; they were near the confluence of the 
Sciota, and had a fair proſpect of reaching Limeſtone the next morning, 
by day-break. | Paſſing on with this expectation, they heard dreadful 
ſhrieks, proceeding from two men, who ſpoke Engliſh, and told them, in 
the moſt affecting tone of grief, that they had been taken priſoners by 
the Indians, and had made their eſcape, but feared to fall again into their 
kands. They had not eaten any thing for theſe four days paſt, and 
entreated, if they could not be taken on board, to be at leaſt ſupplied 
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with ſome provifion, and thus ſaved: from the unavoidable danger ot 
periſhing through hunger. The firft and immediate ſentiment of all the 
paſſengers impelled them to ſucauur theſe unfortunate perſons. But a 
little conſideration excited ſtrong apprehenſions in ſome of them, leſt the 
aſſiſtance, which they might afford theſe perſons, ſhould throw them- 
ſelves into the hands of the Indians. Mr. Johnſon, as well as Mr. May, 
entertained this fear, which, on the other hand, was combated as ground- 
leſs by the other two men; and the two women, yielding to compattion 
(a feeling more prevalent in their ſex than our's) declared it an act of 
barbarous cruelty, on the part of the above two gentlemen, to oppoſe the 
ſaving the lives of the above two perſons, in danger of anſtant death. 
Johnſon and May, though ſtill impreſſed with the fame apprchenſions, 
felt extremely uncaſy, when they conſidered, that m conſequence of their 
prudence, the unfortunate men might, perhaps, periſn. They would not 
defpair ſtill increaſing, William Phlyn, who derived ſome kind of autho- 
quenting Kentucky, propoſed that he would go alone, and carry bread to 
the unfortunate ſufferers, if his companions would land him on ſhore. 
He contended, that he ſhould diſcern the Indians from afar, if they made 
their appearance; that, in this caſe, the veſſel might cafily regain the 
middle of the ſtream; and that he would make the journey to Lime- 
ſtone on foot, without falling into the hands of the Indians. It would 
have been extremely hard to oppoſe. this propoſal, which was ſeconded 
by the two women, and by James Skuyl. Mr. Johnſon and Mr. May, 
therefore, yielded, rather out of weakneſs, than from any hearty appro- 
bation of the meafure. They ſtecred towards the ſhore, where the two 
ſuffexcrs were dragging themſelves along, as if tormented by the moſt 
excruciating pains, Why is it, that humanity and candour muſt ſo ſre- 
quently 


* 
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quently fall victims to artifice and fraud? The apprehenſion of the two 
gentlemen were. but too well founded. The two men were two traitors, 
ſuborned by the Indians to decoy the veſſel to the ſhore. The Indians fol- 
lowed them, at ſome diſtance, conſtantly conccaling themſelves behind 
trees. The moment the veſſel reached the ſhore, they burſt forth, about 
twenty-five or thirty in number, raiſcd a dreadful howl, and fired on the 
paſſengers. Two of them were killed by the firit firing, and the reſt, in 
equal aſtoniſhment and terror, endeavoured to regain the middle of the 
ſtream. But being too-near the ſhore, and their activity and dexterity 
being ſeverely checked by the proximity of the impending danger, they 
made but little way. The two perſons killed were Mr. May and Dolly 
Fleming, The Indians continued to fire. James Skuyl was wounded, 
and two horſes, which were on board, were killed. All this increaſed the 
terror of the three travellers, who were yet able to work, and impaired 
their exertions. The fury of the Indians increaſed in proportion to their 
hope of ſucceſs. Some threw thergſelves into the river, and ſwam to- 
wards the ſhip ; thoſe who remained on ſhore threatened to fire on the 
paſſengers, if they ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance, and kept their pieces 
conſtantly levelled againſt them. The ſwimmers brought the ſhip ac- 
cordingly on ſhore ; and the unfortunate Americans were obliged to land 
under the continued howl of the Indians, which, however, were no 
longer the accents of rage, but ſhouts of joy, on account of the ſeizure of 
their prey. The Indians offered them their hands, which they ſhook 
with more or leſs ſatisfaction, in proportion to the greater or leſs degree | 
of fear they felt, which we may eaſily conceive not to have been ſmall. | 
This reception, however, in ſome meaſure allayed their apprehenſion. | 
While ſome of the Indians were thus ſaluting the priſoners, and led them 1 
away from the ſhore, the reſt were buſied in landing all the merchandize 
and ſtores, Some cut wood, and made a fire. Theſe arrangements were 
ſoon made. The articles found in the ſhip were carried to the fire, as 
well as the two unfortunate perſons who had been ſhot. The latter were 
completely ſtripped of their clothes, ſcalped on the ſpot, and their corpſes 
thrown into the river. Mr. May was an intimate friend of Mr. John- 
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ſon; and the latter is yet at a loſs for adequate terms to expreſs the hor- 
For he felt at this dreadful fight, which for fome time overpowered 
all his apprehenſion concerning his own ſafety. The ſcalps were dried 
by the fire, to increaſe the trophies of the tribe. | 
While the male priſoners were ſtripped of what articles they had about 
| them, with more or leſs rigour, according to the whims of thoſe who 
took this taſk upon them, or happened to be the neareſt, the clothes of 
Peggy Fleming were not touched. Mr. Johnſon's coat and waiſtcoat were 
already pulled off, and half his ſhirt, when an Indian, who hitherto had not 
concerned himſelf with his dreſs, returned it to him, and ſpoke to him 
who was pulling off the ſhirt, in a tone not only implying cenfure; dut 
alſo a right to offer it. The ſame Indian gave him a blanket, by way of 
| indemnification for the loſs of his coat and waiſtcoat. His ſhoes were 
taken from him, and inſtead of them they gave him mockipons, or Indian 
ſhoes, made of deer-ſkins. His breeches and ſtockings were yet left 
| him; all the clothes were added to the reſt of the booty. The Indians 
were now near ſeventy in number, among whom were about a dozen 
women. Their leader afſembled them around the fire, and, Holding the 
tomahawk in his hand, addreſſed them in a ſpeech, which laſted about 
an hour, and which he delivered with great eaſe and fluency of expreſ- 
ſion, with geſtures, and in a tone of enthuſiaſm, looking frequently up to 
heaven, or caſting down his eyes on the ground, and pointing now to the 
priſoners, now to the river. Almoſt at every phraſe the Indians, who 
liſtened to him with the utmoſt attention, expreſſed their approbation 
and applauſe with accents of deep, mournful exclamation. The booty 
was divided among the different tribes, which ſhared in this enterprize. 
The tribe of the Shawancſe, being the moſt numerous, and that to which 
the leader belonged, received three priſoners; and William Phlyn fell to 
the ſhare of the other tribe, the Cherokees. Every priſoner was given to 
the charge of an Indian, who was anſwerable for his perſon. Although 
thus diſtributed, the priſoners remained together, and negleRed not to 
improve the liberty allowed them, r ng with —_ other without 
| conſtraint. it | G1 
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The two men, who by their lamentations had decoyed them on ſhore, 
now rejoined the Indians. Their wretched victims poured forth againſt 
them ſevere reproaches, though they were ſomewhat ſoftened by the fear 
of being overheard by the Indians. They pleaded neceſſity, and that 
they had been ordered on pain of death, to at as they did. By their 
accounts, they were inhabitants of Kentucky, ſurprized by the Indians, 


ſix months before, in their own habitations ; and had already, ſeveral 


times, been employed in ſimilar treachery. The ſtores found on board 
the veſſel ſerved the Indians for their meals, in which they generouſly 
allowed the priſoners to partake, Night coming on, every one lay down 
to reſt under the trees. The priſoners were ſurrounded by the tribes to 
which they reſpectively belonged, and ſingly guarded by the Indian, who 
had the charge of them. Peggy Fleming, who was never left by her 
guards, was, this night in particular, ſurrounded by women. Mr. John- 
ſon was tied by the elbows; and the ends of the ropes were faſtened to 
trees, which ſtood far aſunder, ſo that it was altogether impoſſible for 
him to lie down. Yet this was not deemed ſufficient. Another rope, 
faſtened to a tree, was tied around his neck, and from it a rattle was ſuſ- 
pended, which, if he had made the leaſt motion, would have awakened 
the whole troop. The reſt were treated nearly in the ſame manner. The 
two white ſpies enjoyed the moſt perfe& liberty. Some- Indians were 
ſtationed, at certain diſtances, around the party, to OOO oy 
ſing in the ſurrounding country. | 

Early in the morning the priſoners were unbound, and ſuffered to enjoy 
the ſame liberty as on the preceding day. About ten o'clock the Indians, 
who were poſtcd along the banks of the Ohio, reported, that a veſſel was 
dropping down the river. The priſoners were ordered to join the other 
two, who yeſterday beguiled their prey, and to exert their utmoſt efforts to 


decoy the paſſengers in the ſhip on ſhore. It is eaſy to conceive, that the 


horror which they felt, on receiving theſe orders, was ſtrongly combated 
by the fear of inſtant death, with which they were threatened, in caſe of 
diſobedience and refuſal. They were, therefore, under the neceſſity of 
joining the other two white men. Mr. Johnſon, however, though com- 
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pelled, ſor the preſervation of his own life, to pretend to do like the 
others, firmly determined not to make himſelf guilty of occaſioning the 
ſlavery, or probable death of the unfortunate paſſengers on board, by any 
voluntary action on his part; and, conſequently, neither to make the 
ſmalleſt geſture, nor to ſpeak a word. And well might he ſpare himſelf 
this trouble. His companions exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, to excite 
the compaſſion of the paſſengers on board, who, without the leaſt hefita- 
tion, ſtood in towards the ſhore, to ſuccour and reſcue: from ſlavery, thoſe 
whom they thought unfortunate captives. - Scarcely had they approached 
within a ſmall diſtance of the ſhore, when the Indians, who, as on the 
preceding day, had ſtolen along behind the buſhes, haſtened up, fired, and 
ſhot the ſix perſons on board. Shouts of victory fucceeded to the howls 
of barbarous rage. The veſſel was hauled on ſhore ; and two of the ill- 
fated- paſſengers, who were not yet dead, were immediately diſpatched 
with the tomahawk. The fix ſcalps were torn off and dried, and the 
booty was divided, but with fewer formalities than on the preceding day. 
Soon after the ſcouts made ſignals, that three other veſſels were in fight. 
The ſame ftratagem was employed, but, for this time, in vain. The 
families on board, which were proceeding to Kentucky, did not appear 
to make any attempt to deviate from their courfe, but, on the contrary, 
purſued it with redoubled activity. The Indians fired at the veſſels, but, 
trom the breadth of the Ohio, which, in this place, is almoſt a mile, the 
balls took no effect. Yet the paſſengers were panic- ſtruck. Of the 
three veſſels, which they occupied with their cattle, they deſerted two, 
and joined all in one; believing, that they might thus proceed faſter, 
and more certainly make their eſcape. The other two veſſels they 
abandoned to the ſtream: This meaſure inſpired the Indians with a 
hope of ſeizing them, which they would never have attempted, if the 
paſſengers, without leaving theſe two veſſels, had ſtedfaſtly purſued their 
courſe; The Indians, who, n all their enterprizes, are rather animated 
by a thirſt for plunder than by real courage, never venture upon an at- 
tack, without being convinced, that they are ſuperior in ftrength ; a con- 
viction, which they do not readily admit. Inſpirited by their number, by 
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the obvious panic of their enemies, and by the ſeparation of their means 
of defence, they refolved on purſuing them. Having on 'the preceding 
day captured two veſſels, they went on board, embarked their priſoners, 
and, with all poflible ſpeed, purſued the fleeing thip. The two veſſels, 
which had been abandoned to the ſtream, ſoon fell into their hands; 
but, not ſatisfied with their capture, they were bent upon taking the 
third, which they purſued with redoubled exertion, raiſing dreadful 
howls, and diſcharging all their pieces; but their fire proved as ineffectual 
as their other exertions. The fugitive veſſel having gained conſiderably 
the ſtart of them, approached a ſpot, where the Indians feared to en- 
counter new enemies. They were, accordingly, obliged to relinquiſh their 
deſign, and to content themſelves with the rich booty, which had already 
fallen into their hands. It confiſted of effects, ſtores, and other valuable 
articles, belonging to the four families, which had jointly emigrated from 
Virginia, to ſettle m Kentucky. They brought every thing on ſhore ; 
and, without diſtributing the whole, fell eagerly on ſome caſks of whiſky: 
They drank fo largely, that all of them were ſoon” intoxicated. '' Six or 
ſeven, to whom was committed the charge of guarding the booty, and 
who had been ordered, at the beginning of theſe Bacchanalian revels, to 
drink with moderation, retamed alone the uſe of their ſenſes. All the 
reſt lay buried in a profound ſleep;. and; among them, the leader of the 
party, and the guards of the priſoners. William Phlyn himſelf had 
drunk ſo much whiſky, as to be in the fame fituation with his maſters. 
Mr. Johnſon's mind was too deeply affected by his dreadful ſituation, to 
fhare in this diſguſting banquet. Totally abſorbed in the contemplation 
of the dangers and miſeries that awaited him, and eagerly defirous of 
warding them off, if poſſible, he conceived, that the profound fleep of 
all the Indians around him might afford the means of eſcape, and commu- 
nicated his idea to James Schuyl, who was lying by his fide. The veſ- 
ſels were faſtened to takes along the ſhore, at a ſmall diſtance from 
them; the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended merely on their ſtealing 
thither unobſerved, throwing themſelves into the firſt veffel they: ſhould 
find, the night being very dark, and abandon her to the ſtream. Succeſs 
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appeared as certain, if they could reach the veſſels, as inſtant death, on 
the other hand, if they were apprehended. James Skuyl the more rea- 
dily embraced this project, as, but half an hour before, he eſcaped death 
in a manner little ſhort of a miracle. An Indian ran up to him, in the 
firſt fit of drunken madneſs, with the dreadful knife in his hand, to ſcalp 
him, and would certainly have accompliſhed his purpoſe, 'but for the in- 
terference of two other Indians, leſs incbriated than he was, who checked 
his fury. The laſt words of this converſation were uttered in a voice fo 
very low, that it was impoſſible to conceive they ſhould have been under- 
ſtood by an Indian, who lay at a conſiderable diftance, though he were 
even poſſeſſed of a knowledge of the Engliſh tongue; yet he aroſe, and 
and tied them in the ſame manner as the preceding night, without thew- 
ing, however, the leaſt paſſion, nay, without ſpeaking a word. 

Thus the pleaſing hopes of the two priſoners were blaſted on a addon, 
hid converted into renewed deſpair. Tied faſt to trees, ſeparated from 
each other, convinced, by experience, that they were cloſely watched, 
without the leaſt intermiſſion, even in moments when they might imagine 
themſelves to be totally unguarded ; they could not but fuppoſe them- 
ſelves doomed to a ſtate of hopeleſs miſery. The remembrance of all 
they had heard of the cruelty of the Indians towards their priſoners, op- 
preſſed their minds with conſtant horror. They were aware, that they 
would be yielded up to the groſſeſt inſults, and to lingering, cruel, and 
varied torments. They conſidered the Indians, who were lying around 
them in a ſtate of ſenſeieſs, brutiſh intoxication, as the inſtruments of 
their tortures. It was with theſe painful 1deas, that the two unfortunate 
priſoners paſſed the remainder of the night. At break of day, the ſur- 
rounding troop awoke ;' they were untied; and this day, the third of their 
captivity,” was ſpent in continued revels, kept up with the whiſky, which 
had been left the preceding day. The Jeader, probably from an opinion 
that his expedition had already proved ſufficiently productive, proclaimed 
his will on the next following day, that it ſhould be cloſed ; and the dif- 
ſerent tribes, which had taken a ſhare in it, ſet out on their way home. 
** all inhabited the neighbourhood of the lakes Ontario and Erie. 

The 
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The leader of the moſt numerous tribe was a Shawaneſe; the reſt were 
Lower Creeks, W yandats, Mingoes, Othenwages, Delawares, peel 
Chepawas, and Cherokees. 

Johnſon, Jacob Skuyl, and Peggy Fleming, as has already 10 ob- 
ſerved, had fallen to the lot of the Shawaneſe, forty of which tribe were 
preſent in this expedition. They left the Ohio together; while William 
Phlyn departed with the Cherokees. On the firſt day's journey, Johnſon 
was ordered to lead a cow, which formed a part of the booty, found on 
board the two deſerted veſſels. Jacob Skuyl, being wounded, had no- 
thing to do, but follow the troop. Peggy Fleming, who was ſur- 
rounded by men and women by turns, could go wherever ſhe pleaſed. 
They were all three at liberty to converſe as they choſe, without the In- 
dians having hitherto conceived: the ſmalleſt diſtruſt. The vaſt booty, 


which had fallen to the ſhare of this tribe; was, in part, tranſported on 


horſes, ten or twelve in number, found in the veſſels, and. in part carried 
by Indians, who, at times; loaded Mr. Johnſon with part of their 
burden. The firſt day's journey was but five miles. The Shawaneſe 
halted in a beautiful vale; where, under ſtraggling trees, about forty 
horſes were grazing, which, in the courſe of the expedition, had been 


taken from the different travellers, and. ſent to this ſpat. They had 


adopted this meaſure, becauſe they were to return this way; and it, be- 
ſides, ſupplied the horſes with food in the utmoſt abundance. The cow 


was killed the firſt: day, roaſted, and: devoured. What had. not been 


caten, was left behind the next morning, when they ſet out to renew 
their journey. The leader, with eight or ten Indians, had, by this time, 
left: the troop, mounted the beſt horſes, and rode off to reach their habi- 
tations, before the arrival of the reſt. They took Peggy Fleming with 
them, who, for the preſervation of her life, did all ſhe could to pleaſe the 
leader, and the-other Indians, on. whom. ſhe depended. Her good and 
playful humour inſured her ſucceſs. She was carried off on one of the 
beſt horſes, and the apprehenſions of her future fate were loſt.in the plea- 
ſure of her journey. Her two companions in misfortune, unable to 
charm their maſters, as ſhe did, continued their journey in the ſame man- 
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ner, in which they had begun it; except that they had nothing to carry, 
as the horſes wert more numerous: the cow too had been killed. The 
troop breakfaſted on ſome ſalt meat they had ſound on board the veſſels, 
and on the remains of the meals of the preceding day, and then moved 
farther onw.ard. About twelve Oo clock they halted. The game killed 
by the huntſmen was dreſſed, and the time of their halting was fre- 
quently. determined by the good or bad luck of the chace. They ſmoked 
their pipes beſore and after dinner, and then ſet out again to purſue their 
journey, until about an hour before night - fall. At this time they ſtopped 


to eat their evening meal, which was much like the dinner, uſually 


ſmoked a pipe in profound ſilence, and then lay down to reſt on hides. 
The priſoners were conſtantly tied at night, and the journey was pur- 


fued in the fame unvaned manner. During the march, ſome Indians, 


generally the huntimen, formed a kind of van- guard, and others brought 
up the rear, at ſome diftance, to watch whether the troop were pur- 
ſued ; for both the miſtruſt and the vigilance of the Indians are very 
great. The main body marched as they choſe, without the leaſt order. 
If game was eſpied, either by che mam body or the rear- guard, they 
Killed it. But the van-guard ſeemed in particular charged with this 
duty. No more game is killed, than what is required for the next meal; 
and the woods are filled with at to ſuch a degree, as to preclude all appre- 
Henſon in regard to future ſubſiſtence. The game killed is cut into large 
pieces, and put on ſtakes driven into the ground. The cookery is per- 
ſormed by the women. The Indians, on lighting their fires, take pecu- 
Har care not to ſet fire to the neighbouring trees. | 
The priſoners, we may eaſily conceive, profited by the liberty they 
enjoyed of keeping conftantly together. Their melancholy converſation 
breathed deſpair in conſequence of their having miſſed the haſt favour- 
able opportunity of eſcape, rather than hope of meeting with another. 
Yet this hope, chimerical as it might appear, was not entirely abandoned. 
The chief of the troop had conceived ſome miſtruſt from their being 
conſtantly together; and his apprehenſion encreaſed at the fight of a 
** which Mr. Johnſon inadvertently Urew out of his pocket, and 

which 
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which he had careſully preſerved for the purpoſe of cutting the ropes, 
with which he was tied at night, if any favourable opportunity ſhould 
offer. On the priſoners being again ſearched, a few guincas were found 
in the pocket of James Skuyl, which had been overlooked at the firſt 
ſearch, and which heightened the miſtruſt. The firſt means to which 
the Indians reſorted for their ſecurity were, to ſtrip both the unfortunate 
priſoners of their breeches, inſtead of which they were furniſhed with 
a ſhort apron, tied round their hips, and reaching half way down their 
thighs, which cloathed them in the Indian faſhion. Their ſhirts were 
exchanged for coarſer ones. Vet all theſe precautions were not ſufficient, 
to allay the fears of their keepers. On the next morning the Chief or- 
dered the troop to ſeparate into two diviſions; and James Skuyl to pro- 
ceed with one, while Johnſon continued with the other; they were both 
to reach the ſame place of deſtination by different roads. | 

This new ſeparation. proved extremely painful to Mr. Johnſon ; the 
fellowſhip in misfortune had converted a four - days acquaintance into 
the moſt intimate friendſhip. Skuyl was his ſupport, his hope, the only 
being with whom he could aſſociate; yet him he loſt, left alone in nature's 
vaſt domain, and given up entirely to his grief and apprehenſions, con- 
fiderably heightened. by this loſs. The ſeparation from a dearly be- 
loved wife, Mr. Johnſon ſaid, could hardly affect the heart with kecncr 
pangs, than he felt on being torn from this four-days friend. Yet how 
was he to oppoſe the iron-hand of neceſſity? A wiſe man, and this is 
his chief merit, reſigns himſelf to calamities he cannot avert : thus did 


Mr. Johnſon. He ſoon determined on concealing, as much as poflible, 


his painful ſenſations, and, under the appearance of ſerenity, to beguile 
the miſtruſt of his maſters. He wes powerfully ſupported in the execu- 
tion of this deſign by an innate firmneſs, calmneſs, and cheerfulneſs of 
temper: Though the hideous image of impending death would often 
preſs upon his mind, he found ſome conſolation. in the thought, that 
not every priſoner is irrevocably doomed. by the. Indians to ſuffer death; 
but, that, at times, they employ their captives to affiſt them in hunting, or 
_ them as members of their tribes. He has repeatedly aſſured me, that 
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even in moments of the moſt imminent danger, during his captivity his 
ſpirits never failed him for any length of time. A ray of hope would con- 
ſtantly re- animate his courage, though, wanting probability, it quickly 
vaniſhed; but, though leſs miſerable than many others would have been 
in his ſituation, he was conſtantly wretched. | 
The ſameneſs of the remaining journey was not 00 by any 
| remarkable events. The marches were longer or ſhorter in proportion 
to the game they killed, to the duration of their ſleep at noon, and to the 
delight they found in ſmoaking their pipes. But their length eſpecially 
| depended on the will of the chief, and the advice of the conjurors: 
Their dreams frequently alter the direction of their journies. They fell 
in with ſeveral wandering troops of Indians, which cauſed a longer or 
ſhorter delay, according to the hour at which they met. At times the 
two troops would dine together ; but they never parted without hav- 
ng informed each other of their exploits, and exhibited their priſoners 
with pride and oftentation. At night Mr. Johnſon was always tied 
looſer or tighter according to the whim of the Indian, who undertook 
this charge, without always belonging to his guards, being ſometimes de- 
puted by one of them, who had perhaps ſome buſineſs in front or rear of 
the troop ; and in this caſe the deputy would often endeavour to juſtify the 
confidence placedin him, by tying his priſoner as cloſely as he could. One 
night he was tied ſo tightly, that"the ropes cut deep into his arms, and 
were covered by the fwelling they occafioned. Yet he dated not to com- 
plain, for the whole party being intereſted in the preſervation of priſoners, 
every meaſure tending to that purpoſe could not but obtain univerſal 
approbation. At another time he was beaten by the chief for no other 
reafon than the ill humour of this brute, yet-he dared not to murmur. 
Once he was ſeverely beaten by an Indian from a mere brutiſh deſire of 
uſing him thus; but this time his patience” forſook him. He returned 
the blows with the approbation of the whole troop. They ſaid he had 
proved himſelf a man; none but women ſubmitted to ſuch treatment 
without oppoſition. From that time he obſerved, or fancied; that they 
treated him with more reſpect. In the meanwhile the real com- 
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mander or chief of the troop rejoined them, after two days ſeparation. 
Having altered his idea of reaching home ſoonet than the reſt, he reſolved 
on ſoouring the woods with his Indians, and it was by mere accident he 
tell in with the troop from which he had ſeparated. Peggy Flemming 
was with them, apparently much habituated to their maſters, as ſhe pre- 
ferred their protection to the company of Mr. Johnſon. A ſew days after 
the troop. met a negro laden With whiſky. He was the ſlave of an In- 
dian, who was hunting in the woods, and had commulioned him to ſell 
this liquor. Within a ſhort time tie negro ſold his whole ſock,” and 
followed the troop, waiting for his maſter. The Indians halted ſoon after 
to drink their whiſk y with more calc, and to prepare tor their entrance 
into Sanduſky, which was diſtant but a few days journey. Their prepa- 
rations conſiſtedi in the complete proceſs of an Indian toilette, that is to 
ſay, they touched up and reſreſned the colours with which the Indians 
are accuſtomed to paint both the face and body. Every one is at liberty 
to paint himſelf after his own fancy, except that they all wear one cer- 
tain mark either on their breaſt or arms. A black paint, prepared of 
charcoal, and a red, compoſed of minium and cinnabar, are mot: fre- 
quently uſed. The whole body and face are plaſtered with theſe paints. 
They ſuffer their hair to grow only about the ſcalp; and cut off the reſt, 
cloſe to the head, either in irregular lines, proceeding from the eyes and 
the root of the noſe, and branching. gut from this central point in vari- 
ous forms, or parallel lines extending ncar cach other in the ſame. direc- 
tion. At times it is a ſort of hair-dreſs, on Which apparently no care is 
beſtowed. But the fact is, that they attend to thig fort of , ornament 
With a peculiar care, and paſs Whole hours be ſore their looking-glais, 
which: they'carry conſtantly about them to complete their drefling. This 
they value as highly as the handſomeſt European coquette can do; and 
are as much/: pleated, when: it 18: finiſhed to their ſatisfaction, as the 
ma) be. On ſuch days they pluck off the hair from the eye-brows and 
herd it mort care, than they uſually beitgw on this operation. As to 
che common mark or ſign, which they wear painted on their breaſt or 
arbu, it üs generallyithe image oi ſome animal That of the tribe of the 
24ʃʃ Dd 2 Shawaneie 
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Shawaneſe was a wolf. The women wear it in common with the men: 
but they paint only the-cheek-bones, for the moſt part, red. They ſuſ- 
pend ſmall ſilver or iron rings from the whole cartilaginous part of the 
ear. The men wear them in the noſe. Either ſex generally wears a 
filver collar, from which a croſs is ſuſpended. A ſhort ſhirt, reaching 
down to the apron, which is tied round the hips, is the common dreſs of 
both ſexes; in cold weather they throw a ſhort mantle round the ſhoul- 
ders. Such; at leaſt, are the dreſs and finerics of the Shawaneſe. Nearly 
ul the tribes vary in this reſpeR, as well as in many others. After the 
company were thus arrayed, they proceeded on their journey. The ne- 
gro ſpoke Engliſh ; and, as the Indians entertained no miſtruſt - againſt 
him, he had it in his power, to impart to Mr. Johnſon ſome intereſting 
information, which, though not calculated to inſpire the priſoners with 
Hope, yet proved to him extremely valuable and important. The troop 
was ſoon joined by the maſter of the negro, and ſhortly after by two 
other Indians, who took Mr. Johnſon by the hand, and conducted him to 
the chief, whom they ſeemed to addreſs in a ſuppliant manner, and with 
an air of ſubmiſſion. At the cloſe of an hour's converſation, the ſubject of 
which was the priſoner, and after the petitioners had delivered two gal- 
fons of whiſky, moſtly quaffed by the chief, Mr. Johnſon was ſurren- 
dered to them and carried off. All his idcas were abſorbed by the proſ- 
ꝓect of certain deſtruction, which impreſſed his mind; every ray of hope 
vaniſhed for a moment; every perception was loſt ; he-dared not to aſk 
the negro, who, in conjunction with his maſter, had joined the two In- 
dians; ignorant as he was, whether he might not be connected with 
them; whether the compaſſion, he ſeemed to ſhew, were not an artifice 
| to betray him; whether he were not, perhaps, his moſt eruel enemy, his 
_ executioner ! For ſome time he moved on in ſilence, and ſecret deſpair ; 
but, being no longer able to ſupport the torturing idea of the uncertainty 
of his fate, he, at laſt, with great timidity, had recourſe to the negro, and 
learned from him, that one of the two Indians, to whom he now be- 
longed, having ſome time ago killed an Indian of the tribe of the Min- 
toes, he was bound by the laws of the tribe, to furniſh a perſon inſtead of 

| the 
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the Indian flain, or, in default of this, to be himſelf; ſurrendered up to 
the vengeance of his family; that, being too poor to buy a priſoner, he 
had prevailed upon the Shawaneſe by his cntreaties, and perſuaded the 
chief, by means of the whiſky, to make him a preſent of Johnſon, ſo 
that he now pertained to the tribe of the Mingoes, but that previouſly to 
his being delivered up to them he would paſs a few days at his maſter's, 
who was a neighbour of the two Indians. The proſpect of ſlavery was 
pleaſing to Mr. Johnſon 3 he was happy even at this price to preſerve his 
life, the loſs of which had been conſtantly before his eyes. He deemed 
himſelf more ſortunate, as he entertained a hope, that by ſome means or 
other he might be able to ſhorten the period of his captivity. He jour- 
neyed on about four days with his new maſters, and lived with them in 
the ſame manner as with the former, | except that he was not tied at 
night. His old maſters had given him back his clothes, and, on com- 
paring his preſent ſituation' with his former, and eſpecially with that 
which he expected in anxious ſuſpenſe, he felt happy. But this happineſs 
was not of long duration. His unlucky ftars would have it fo, that after 
four days marching he again fell in with the Shawaneſe. The chief, 
| who had now become ſober, was no longer ſo generous as before, and re- 
gretted his former generoſity. He demanded Mr. Johnſon from the two + 
Indians, but was retuſed. The two Indians referred to the teſtimony of 
the negro and his maſter, which was in their favour; but, the Shawaneſe 
being the ſtronger party, they proceeded from demands to menaces, and 
from menaces to acts of violence ; the two Indians, deſtitute of all means 
of defence, were eaſily conquered ; and Mr. Johnſon, torn. from the Sha- 
waneſe, was replunged into his former anxiety and miſery. His ſitua- 
tion appeared to him the more deſperate, as a French merchant of Ca- 
nada, who, being informed by the Indians, that the Shawaneſe had a 
white priſoner with them, came to redeem him, but had met with a re- 
fuſal from the chief, who told him, that he meant to lead him with the 
other booty in triumph through his town. The merchant promiſed Mr. 
Johnſon, to renew his application the next morning, but the latter had 
renounced all hope. The merchant actually came the next morning, 
| according 
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aceording'to his promiſe, at the time of the arrival of the priſoner, and 
made ſeveral trifſing bargains with the Indians ; but all his applications 
concerning Johnſon were in vain. The unfortunate young man, there- 
fore; had ne hope leſt, but what the proſpect of occurrences, incidental 
to a journey of one hundred and fiſty miles, the actual diſtance of his 
place of deſtination, could afford. An event, with which his moſt ſan- 
guine hopes could not have flattered him, ſoon! took place. The Shawa- 
meſe, proceeding on their journey, met an Indian with a horſe loaded 
with whiſky ; part of the booty was quickly exchanged for ſome bar- 
rels. The next morning the remainder of the booty went the ſame 
way, and on the following day they paid the Indian for what whiſky he 


had leſt iti horſes, which they had brought with them from the banks 


of the Ohio. The Shawaneſe paſſed ſix days in a ſtate of continuul in · 
toxication, and continued drinking until they had nothing leſt to drink. 
Aſhamed to return to their tribe without any trophies, but one ſingle pri- 
ſoner, they determined on another expedition, in which Mr. Johnſon was 
to co-operate. | Vet, on mature deliberation, they found it ſtill more adviſe- 
able, to ſell the priſoner, in order to be able, to drink whiſky, and drink it 
largely, previouſly to their taking the field again. The expreſſion of vehe- 
mence and ſavageneſs in their faces, which was heightened by the fumes 
of whiſky,” not yet altogether evaporated, greatly encreaſed Mr. John- 
ſon's uneaſineſs during theſe debates. It was in vain his woe-worn mind 
endeavoured: to find out their object, when the following morning he 
was called to the two chiefs, who ordered him to mount a horſe, and 
puſh on with them as faſt as he could. He now imagined, that his laſt 
hour was come, but this time his fear was not of long duration. The 
place whither he was conducted was not above five miles diſtant; it was 
the habitation of Mr. DucnoQuer, the merchant whom he had already 
ſeen. After ſome glaſſes of whiſky had been drunk, the bargain was 
ſoon ſtruck ; fix hundred ſmall filver ſhirt buckles, - ſuch as the common 
people wear, conſtituted the ranſom, amounting to twenty-five Louis d'or. 
Mr. Johnſon's happineſs may be caſily conceived, but he did not yet feel 
it in its * extent; Which is generally the caſc in ſudden tranſitions 

from 
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from extreme wretchedneſs to a ſtate of felicity and peace. This rapid 
and complete delivery from death and bondage appeared to him like a 
dream, in which he dared not to indulge. Mr. Duchoquet endeavoured 

to con vince him of the reality of his happy ſituation, and he began to 
believe in it, when the next morning the two Indians, who had con- 
ducted him thither, again made their appearance. Mr. Duchoquet was 
himſelf of opinion, that they came to reſcind the agreement, and con- 

firmed his new gueſt in the determination he had formed, to ſell his liſe- 
dear, when one of the Indians came up to him unarmed, and ſaid ſmil- 

ing, that on the preceding day he had forgotten ſomething, which be- 
longed to him, which moſt certainly he muſt have miſſed, and which 
they came to return to him. It was a code of laws for Virginia, which his 

maſters had left him during his journey. Mr. Johnſon was leſs ſenſible 

of the delicacy of this conduct, which even among refined Europeans 

would have been conſidered as a proof of great attention, than happy on 

account of the perfect ſecurity, which this behaviour of his former maſ- 
ters. 1 ann 1 undiſturbed by any further 

accident. 

Not being able to . the ſettled . of 1 en without a 9. | 
he was neceſſitated to wait the ſeaſon, when Mr. Duchoquet uſually 
went to Canada. Until that period he continued with him in his habi- 
tation, and aſſiſted him in his trade with the Indians. This afforded him 
an opportunity of getting acquainted with ſeveral tribes, whoſe manners 
and cuſtoms differed but little from thoſe of the Shawaneſe. Unac- 
quainted with their language, he could not himſelf collect much informa- 
tion concerning them; and beſides, he was too much occupied by his 
eager deſire of being reſtored to his family and friends, to ſtudy the man- 
ners and habits of ſavages, whom he was anxious to quit. He learned; 
however, from his hoſt, that all the tribes in that neighbourhood believe 
in a Supreme Being, and in the duration of the exiſtence of the ſout 
after the cloſe of this mortal lite. They hold, that the puniſhment of 
thoſe, who have rendered themſelves guilty of wicked deeds, and with 
them none are wicked deeds but inactivity and cowardice in hunting and 
warfare, and pcrfidy to their friends, conſiſts, in their being removed after 

| death 
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death into unhealthy woods, where there is no other game but 1mail birds; 
while they, who have conſtantly obſerved an honeſt, gallant conduct, are 
dian women, called in their language ſquaws, are kept by their huſbands 
in a ſort of ſlavery, frequently beaten, and in caſe of adultery often 
maimed by thema puniſhment- vchich they are much inclined to in- 
dict. Girls, or unmarried women, on the contrary enjoy full: liberty, to 
gratify their deſires as they pleaſe; and ſo far from their forſeiting by 
this gratiſication the eſteem of the men, a woman is held in little eſti- 
mation by the Indians, who, previous to her marriage, has not been en- 
gaged in ſome amorous intrigue: © for,” ſay they, © diſdained as ſhe has 
been by all men, ſhe is unworthy of love. According to his obſerva- 
tion, the Shawaneſe ate lazy, imprudent, melancholy, ſilent, and with- 
out thought for the coming day. As to the general character of the In- 
dians, he knew, that, whatever acts of cruelty they may exerciſe againſt 
their priſoners, in particular againſt ſuch, as they take in time of war, 
— — oro — 
become obſolete among civilized nations. N 

At the beginning of June Me, Duchoquet et out A his wy on 
his journey to Canada. Lake Erie was but fifty miles diſtant. They 
a ked there for Detroit, where Mr. Duchoquet reſides. But, before 
they reached Lake Eric, they had to paſs the ſmall lake Sanduſky. A 
violent guſt of wind drove them to a ſmall iſland in the middle of this 
lake, inhabited by two Indian tribes. Mr. Johnſon was there invited 
with his friend to a grand feaſt, given by a family in celebration of the 
recovery of an Indian lady. The ſeaſt conſiſted of a grand meal, pre- 
.ceded by a great deal of dancing around a large fire. Almoſt all the in- 
habitants of the iſland were invited. A ſmall painted ſtick ſupplies 

among the Indians the uſe of our cards of invitation; and theſe dances, 
theſe banquets, and large fires, are religious rites, deemed by the Indians 
extremely efficacious in curing their ſick; in all probability they leis ob- 


ſtruct their recovery at leaſt, than the preſcriptions of many phyſicians 
might do. 


Mr. 
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| Mr. \ Johnſon tesehed Detroit on the 13th of Tune and there ſepa: 
er Me. Dochaquet. The Engliſh governor” oribicd him to be 
_ conveyed acroſ Lake Erie in a king's. yacht. - Thence he went in an- 
other veſſel to the celebrated cataract of Niagara, to conceive an ade- 
quate idea of which, is beyond the powers of human fancy. From this 
ſtupendous water- fall he proceeded i in a boat along the banks of Lake 
Ontario, and thenee on the river Ofwego to Albany, Net Tork, and 
Virginia, where; having been afflicted fix weeks" by fate, ſarages, and 
muſquitoes, he rejbined his family, whom he had utterly deſpaired of 
ever ſceing again; happy, that ſo eee eee in * . 

e ere event.” hh l 
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Flemming continued witli che Skawanicſe, when Mr. Johnſon 
was, by their chief, delivered up to the two Indians of the tribe of the 
Mingoes. But he did not find her again, when he was ſurrendered back 
to his former maſters:. Two or three of them had carried her off; arid 
after a journey of a few days, given her to three Chetokees, whom they 
met in the woods, and who carried her to Sanduſky, where Duchoquet 
and Johnſon ſa her, without being able to obtain from her one ſingle 
word; undoubtedly iu conſequence of a prohibition of her preſent maf- 
ters; who uſed her: more radely than the former had done. Some days 
after, theſe Indians brought her into the neighbourhood of the lake San- 
duſky, where they pitched their tents, and being much pleaſed with the 
ſurrounding country, determined to paſs ſome days in their camp. Mr. 
Mac-IxTosn, partner of Mr. Duchoquet, proceeded thither, on the firſt 
intelligence that a white woman was in the hands of the Indians, with a 
view to redeem; her. A young Virginian, Who, ſome years before, had 
been taken priſoner by the Wyandots, and by them adopted as a member 
of their tribe, accompanied him thither. He happened to know the 
whole family of Peggy Flemming, and to be perſonally acquainted with 
ker, Being-much liked and reſpected by the chief of the tribe, he ſo- 
hcited of him the favour, to procure him this captive from the Indians, 
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As, that the ne The, aged chief, in compliance with his 
requeſt, paid the three Cherokees a viſit, and after the uſual compli- 
ments expreſſed his wiſh, that they might gither! give. br ſell him this 
young woman, in whom he profeſſed to take tho moſt lively intereſt. 
The Indians gave him a denial in terms, which grew peremptory in pro- 
portion as his entreatieg became mare carneſt. They threatened, that 
they would rather kill both him and ber, than give her up. The old 
chief, being the weaker party, was obliged to yield. But the next morn- 
ing he came before break of day, attended by twenty Indians of his tribe. 
Peggy Flemming was tied to a tree, around which the three Cherokees 
were lying in a profound ſleep. The Wyandots ſeized; her; the old 
chief cut himſelf the ropes, with which ſhe was tied, and as ſoon as he 
got her into his power, gave tho three Cherokees ſome hundred ſmall 
filver; huckles,, with which they were obliged to content themſelves. 
Peggy Flemming was delivered up by the old chief to his favourite 
Weraren (this was the name of the Virginian), who was became a 
Wyandot Indian, firſt from. neceſſity, and afterwards from choice. She 
was provided with clothes, and carefully nurſed by this tribe. Whitaker 
had married a young Indian woman, who took the greateſt care of her. 
Soonafter, ſhe was conducted under an eſcort of men and women of this 
tribe. through the midſt of the woods to the banks of the Ohio, oppoſite 
to Point Pleaſant, where Mr. Johnſon learned from her the particulars of 
ber adventures, 2 ä — year of her 
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* will be recalleed, that Mr. Iohnſon was ſeparated from James 
ieee fifth day of their march. The latter, with part 
of the troops, proceeded by a different road to the habitations of the 
Shawaneſe, where he was: inſulted, beaten, and otherwiſe ill uſed. On 
his arrival, his wound was almoſt martified, owing to the exceſſive 
fatigues of the journey, and the ſtings of the nauſquitocs. He was, never- 

ee toe: hardeſt labour of the tribe, i. c. he was employed to 


cultivate 
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cultivate the ground. It is in genen the employment of priſoners, if 
they have any, to telieve the women of a part of the toils, which have 
fallen to their lot! James Skuyl, though extremely uneaſy on account of 
his ſituation and future fate, yet could not think of meking any attempt to 
eſcape through foreſts, where at every ſtep he ran the riſk of falling in 
with Indians. The fuccefs of ſuch an undertaking was fo highly” im- 
probable, as to preclude every idea of it. Yet being one day infotmed by 
a woman, in whoſe company he uſed to work, and who ſeemed to ſym- 
pathiſe in his ſufferings, that he would be burnt within two days, he was 
irreſiſtibly impelled, to try every means of eſcaping ſo terrible a death. 
Furniſhed with a muſket, and ſome cakes of Indian corn, he ventured, 
one night, to elope from the habitation, in which he was guarded. He 
ſtole through the woods, and reached the bank of the river Miami. Here 
he was obliged to leave behind his muſket, though it ſerved, at once, for his 
defence and fubſiſtenee . Having faſtened his cakes to his head, he fam 
acroſs the river. He met great numbers of Indians, in ſpite of his anxi- 
ous endeayonrs to avoid them; nay, he found himſelf under the neceffity 
of paſſing by ſome of their habitations. The care he had taken it 
ing himſelf, ſome Indian words, which he had learned, during his capti- 
vity, and his firm deportment, gave hitu the appearance of am Indian, and 
ſrom this ſuppoſition he 'wis aQually feveral times affiſttd in his flight. 
When he thought himſUlf out of danger, he had nearly filen by one 
ieh de leaft fuſpected. Having reached the bank of Lake Oo, he 
intended to croſs it in à veſſel, which he happened to find; in order to 
reach the iſthmus ; the ferryman refuſed to take him on board, as he 
miſtook him for a ſpy, who intended firſt to ſeduce him, and then to 
puniſh him, if he ſhould yield to his intreaties. He alſb told him, "that 
the preceding evening a troop of Shawancſe "had feurched the banks of 
the river in queſt of a priſotier, who had made lis eſcape on the day be- 
fore that of his intended execution. He could not but recogniſe im- 
ſelf in this deſeription; celerity was therefbre of the utmoſt importance, 
and yet he was compelled to repair to the maſter of the el, WHO Ru- 
bitation was two miles diſtant. He informed him, that he was the pri- 
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= DD ſortunately 
wore humane and leſs ſerupulous than his ſervant, notonly conſented to his 
going, on. board, but would alſo carry. him over himſelf, that be might ſec 
him ſafe beyond all danger. Having arrived at. Detroit, he traverſed Ca- 
nada, and the Northern States, and at Jength reached Great Brayercourt- 
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gratrings Mirai, confifird.in else been tortured hen tpgnther, 
until the fire put a period to his wretched exiſtence. He loſt his life, a 
few days after his arrival at the habitations of the Indians. James Skuyl, 
on. his journey to the town of the Shawaneſe, ſaw the ſpot, where he had 
been burat the preceding evening, but was not able to collect e 
tion, concerning the ſate of this unfortunate. man. 
Although the three laſt ſtories . n+ arc 
not inſeparpbly conneQted, with, that of Mr. Johnſon: yet they will not, 
Lk. be found altogether unintereſting, as they, in ſome meaſure, 
ſerye to complete his hiſtory. An acquaintance, with that gentleman 
cannot but conſiderably; heighten the Joy, which his fortunate deliver- 
ance muſt excite in every feeling mind, er bys reports with the 
authority of indubitable truth, |. heeest 5 5 

I I have forgotten to mention, % Wr 
tation decoyed. Mr. Johnſon and his | companions; effected their eſcape 
the ſecond night, when the Indiana, after the capture, of the two veſſels, 
were almoſt all of them intoxicated with. whiſky, Mr.,, Johnſon had 
ſtrong. grounds. to ſuſpect, that the Indians, ſrom moti ves of friendſhip 
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TOUR THROUGH UPPER CANADA. 


Saturday, the 20th of June, 1795. 


HE 1 in which we croſſed the river Niagara, belong to the 

_ Engliſh, and are, for this reaſon, in a better condition than the major 
part of the American veſſels or ferries, which are entircly left to the 
will and pleafure of the owners, without any public officer taking the 
leaſt notice of their condition, and providing for the ſafety of travellers. 
The ferry conſiſted in a veſſel of conſiderable capacity, the ſides of which 
were one foot and a half high ; it was tolerably ſtaunch, and ſufficiently 
large, fo contain five horſes without any apparent danger. The maſter 
of the veſſel is directed to write down the names of the paſſengers ; our's 
were alrcady Known. General Simcoe, governor of Upper Canada, in- 
formed of our journey by Mr. HammoxD, the Engliſh ambaſſador to 
the United States had long ago given notice by the poſt of our expected 
| arrival. Mr. Guillemard, who had croſſed over on the preceding evening, 
had announced our intended arrival on the next morning and the Captain 
of an Engliſh frigate, which was receiving ſome repairs on the oppoſite 
bank, ſent us his boat, as ſoon as he perceived us. Our guide, Poxpart, 
had preceded us to the river to call the ferrymen ; and the ferry arriving 
ſooner than the boat, of the deſtination of which we were ignorant, we 
ſtepped into the former. The paſſage from the American to the Engliſh - 
fide requires four or five minutes, and from the Engliſh to the American 
ſhore about a quarter of an hour. Fort Erie ſtands on the ſhore of the 
lake, about two miles above the ferry. The commandant had deſired the 
captain of the frigate to ſupply his place, until he ſhould be able to viſit us 
himſelf, We thought it right to return this act of civility, by immediately 
ſetting out to preſent to him our paſſports. We did fo, though we were not 
drefſed to pay a viſit of ceremony ; but the rain having made our appearance 
till worſe, we determined on drying our clothes at the inn, until the 
weather ſhould clear up, and permit us to proceed to the fort. We were 
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not yet drefſed, when the commandant arrived at the inn, and invited us 
to dinner, acquainting us, at the ſame time, that he was directed to ſhew us 
every civility in his power. This invitation was very agrecable to us; a 


dinner at a Governor's, after three day's travelling through woods, is a 


real feaſt. We accordingly attended him to the fort. | 

Fort Erie, as it is called, though we know not why,“ conſiſts of ſome 
houſes roughly formed of wood, and ſurrounded with tottering paliſa- 
does. It has neither a rampart, a covert-way, nor any other works. 
The buildings, which are all of them block-houſes, are inhabited by the 
officers, ſoldiers, and a commiſſary of proviſion. Without the precincts 
of the fort, ſtand four ſimilar houſes, deſtined for the habitation of the 
workmen, and a large magazine, or ſtore-houſe, belonging to the king. 
The upper ſtory juts out beyond the ground floor, ſo that all who ſhould 


attempt to approach the ſtore-houſe, might be eaſily kept off with fire- 


locks, by means of openings made in the upper ſtory.F This fort is to 


| be- conſidered merely as a point of defence againſt the Indians for the 


Britiſh trade on the lake, at the extremity of which it ſtands. The term 
FORT, in its uſual import, cannot by any means. be applicd to this place, 
which is even now in a worſe ſituation than formerly, fince the impend- 


ing ſurrender of the forts ſituated on the oppoſite ſhore to the Ameri- 
cans, leaves the Engliſh no alternative, but to have cither no forts at all 


on this ſide of the lake, or to put thoſe which they ſhall maintain in a 


reſpectable Nate of defence. Fort Erie is garriſoned by a company of 


the fifth regiment, the captain of which company is, at the ſame time, 


the commandant of the place. Captain PzaTT holds this command at 


preſent ; on account of his long ſervice, he has been nominated major by 
brevet. The duty of the ſoldiers, who form this garriſon, conſiſts in 


ſanding ſentries; but they are-alſo obliged to ſerve on board the ſhips, 


which belong to the government. Almoſt all the proviſion, and all 
ammunition, without exception, come from . England, and acroſs the 


Dr. Morſe ſays, that Fort Erie is a Arong fortification ; an aſſertion, which it is im- 
poſſible to reconcile with the deſcription given by the Duke, but by luppoſing it to have 


undergone conſiderable improvement ſince 1795.— Tranſlator. 
+ Buildings of this conſtruction are very common in the United States, as well as in 
Tritifh America; they are called block-houſes,— Aurher. 


lakes. 
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lakes. The navigation on the river Niagara ends ſeven miles above Lake 
Ontario, whence there is a land-conveyance as far as Chippeway, nine 
miles diſtant, where the navigation for boats and other ſmall veſſels re- 
commences, extending as far as Fort Eric. Here the goods, deftined for 
Fort Detroit, are laden in ſhips, navigated by ſoldiers from Fort Erie to 
Fort Chippaway. The return paſſage is extremely difficult; and for 
this laborious taſk, they are allowed only fifteen ſhillings, to be diſtri- 
buted among five men, who compoſe the crew.“ 

The foldiers have a garden, where they eultivate the nectwp guns 
bles, which by any other means they would not be able to procure. Their 
allowance of proviſien, which conſiſts in a pound of flour, a pound of 
ſalt -pork, four aunces of rice, and a little butter, a day, is, no doubt, 
paid for by the goverament at a very high rate; but to the ſoldiers it 
is delivered for two pence halſpenny a ration, which is deducted: from 
their pay, amounting to ſix pence: per day. All the troops, quartered in 
Canada, are treated in the ſame: manner. Another company of the ſame 
regiment is at Fort Chippaway, and the remaining eight companies form 
the garriſon of Fort Niagara. Fort Detroit, and ſeveral other forts, which 
the Engliſh ſtill hold in their poffeffion, but which are to be given up to 
the Americans, are garriſaned by the twenty-fifth regiment. Fort De-- 
troit ſtands at the end of Lake Erie, on the ftrait or river, which ſeparates. 
it from Lake St. Clair. It was erected about the year 1740. The inha- 
bitants are moſtly French, and conſiſt of about three hundred families. 
It is ſaid to be in a very flouriſhing condition. About one hundred ar- 
tillerymen are diſtributed in Detroit, Fort Niagara, and ſome other places, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to mention. The troops generally remain 
ſeven years in Canada, during which time the garriſons relieve each other 
every year. But the war in Europe, and the fear of a rupture with Ame 
rica, have occaſioned various alterations in theſe ordinary arrangements. 
The regiments now remain three years in the fame place; a change, 
with which they alone are pleaſed, to whole lot it falls to n the 


* This, 1 no doubt, is in addition to their pay as ſoldiers. —Tranſlater. 
+ Fort Niagara, as well as the other forts mentioned by the Author, were ſurrendered. 
1 * July, 1796 Tranſlator. 
| fmall 
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ſmall forts. For the ſame nee the —— 1 
- half their complements. 
A Aſtore-houſe, belonging to a bene * Abe icdeded n 
Fort Erie, but ſtands apart from the buildings, which appertain to go- 
vernment. In this magazine are warehouſed all the goods, which come 
upwards, and are deſtined for Detroit, as well as thoſe which go down 
the river to Niagara, Kingſton, Montreal, Quebec, &c. They are 
forwarded to their places of deſtination, either in boats, when'they go 
_ down the river, or in large veſſels, when they are deſtined for Detroit. 
The trade on Lake Erie is carried on in four or five n Bene be- 
_ fides three or four armed yachts belonging to the king. 
Peltry is the chief commodity exported from Detroit; but we e 
ſaw ſeveral caſks of very fine maple ſugar, made by the Indians. We 
were informed, that the quantity of this article, which paſſes yearly 
through this place, is very conſiderable; but were not able to learn its 
exact value in money. The owner of the ſtore - houſe hires, at times, 
about twenty Canadians, for the ſhipping and unſhipping of the goods, 
for carrying them into the magazine, and tranſporting the boats by land 
to the lower country. The Canadians no ſooner learned, that we were 
Frenchmen, than they expreſſed to us a ſatisfaction, attachment, and re - 
— IAG IPRIR our PI n obliged 
us to avoid. : 
The Chippaway, aking's nicks, me by Captain — — 
here during our reſidence in the fort. ee eee eee 
ſtrait, which ſhips frequently clear in two days. 
Hard caſh or ſpecie is 6 — die bnield. 
It can come only from Lower Canada, but they like to keep it in Quebec 
and Montreal. Nay, the pay-maſter of the troops, on pretence that the 
conveyance is dangerous, ſends no ſpecie for the troops, though he re- 
ceives their pay in hard caſh. | He could moſt certainly not refuſe it to 
the paymaſters of the regiments, if, for that purpoſe, they proceeded to 
Montreal or Quebec, where he reſides. But to undertake this journey at 
the expence of the corps, would occaſion too conſiderable a deduction 
from their money, which WY reach its deſtination without the leaſt 


diminution. 
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diminution. He accordingly zemits it in bills of exchange, which aro 
paid in paper-moncy, that every one makes to any amount he chooſes, 
and which nevertheleſs is univerſally received with a degree of confidence, = 
equal to that Which obtained in France in the ſecond year of the xeyolu- 
tion. There are notes oi this kind of only two pence in value. They are 
ſmall flips af paper, either written or —— frequently without any 
ſignature, and moſtly effaced and torn. d 35857: * 
During our dinner. ſeveral Indians — in boats. They — a 
ſmall camp on the bank af the river, which we viſited. on our return. 
We expericnced ſrom them the moſt cordial reception, to which, per- 
haps, the ſtate of one of our companions, not diſſimilar to that in Which 
1 theſe drinkers uf rum found themiclves, W not a little. 


»& 4: [71,233 24506.110 17-600 opal. gan: tn 11861! a 


day, the 260 of June.” my 


* 4 beer bak a, n nn trrstahb n 
After a hearty breakfaſt on board the Chippamay: —— 8 
learned, that this veſſel, which: is about four hundred tuns burthen, 
and pierced for ſixteen guns, coſts: five thouſand pounds ſterling !—a 
tor Chippaway. Major Pratt inſiſted on our taking our paſſage in a veſſel 
belonging to government, as he had particular orders to: that effect. Ho 
manned it with fix ſoldiers, who were excellent hands at rowing: and 
alſo directed Lieutenant FauuixNER to attend us as far as Niagara. Na 
denial, on our part, could prevail with him to withhold: this act of civi- 
lity, which, even during my proſperity, would have embarraſſed me, and 
which now bore the appearance of ſcorn rather than politeneſs. We 
were, therefore, obliged to ſubmit, and to aſſume the air of perſons, 
whoſe rank demanded this diſtinction. We were now approaching the 
proſpect of the Grand Cataract of Niagara, one of the principal objects 
of our journey, and which I had long deſirod to ſce. We formed, every 
one of us, different ideas of this waterfall, according to our different 
powers of fancy; each ſtroke of the oars brought us ncarer to. it, and our 
attention being entirely turned to diſcover the ſoam, and hear the noiſe. 
we took but little notice of the banks of the river, which, on the fide oi 
Canada, are tolerably ſettled, of the uncommon width of its * or 
Ff the 
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the majeſtic courſe of its ſtream.” At laſt we heard the noiſe, and per- 
 ecived the ſpray.” The weather was rather unfavourable, ſo that we could 
not, at any conſiderable diſtance, enjoy this grand ſpectaele. The rapidity 
of the ſtream, which is pereeptible ſeveral miles from the falls, ſoon car- 
ried us to Chippaway. A whole mile before you reach that place, you 
muſt keep cloſe under the ſhore, without which precaution the ſtream 
would ſoon involve the boat, and irreſiſtibly hurl it to deſtruction. You 
muſt even make the utmoſt exertion in rowing! to remount the —_— 
way Creek, from which the fort takes its name. tnt ams int 
We had no ſooner landed, than, with the -utmoſt impatience, we 
haſtened to the falls, ſcarcely returning with due attention the civilities 
we experienced from Captain Haun ron, commandant of the fort. 
We accepted, however, his invitation to dinner, which on our account he 
kindly deferred until four o clock, mounted our horſes, and, with Licu- 
tenant Faulkner, proceeded to the falls. The diſtance of Chippaway 
from the falls, in a ſtraight line, is but a mile and a half; but the banks 
of the river ſorm o many flexures, that the A 
them, is three miles long I OPTI 2H 


At Chippaway the grand ſpectacle begins. The river, en 
conſtantly expanding from Fort Erie to this place, is here upwards of 
three miles wide: but on a fudden it is narrowed, and the rapidity of 
the ſtream redoubled by the declivity of the ground on which it flows, 
as well as the ſudden contraction of its bed. The channel is rocky; 
and the interſperſed fragments of rocks encreaſe the violence of the 
ſtream. The country is flat and even to this point; but here a range of 
white rocks ariſes on each fide of the river, which is contracted to half 
4 mite's breadth. This range is a branch of the Alleghany mountains “, 
which, proceeding from Florida, previouſly to their reaching this point, 
iterſect the whole continent of America. The river. more cloſely 
hemmed in by the rocks on the right, incroaching upon its channel, 
branches into two arms, one of which flows along the bank, formed by 


* This principal ridge of the Alleghany mountains, which extend north-eaſt and ſouth- 
eaſt, nearly parallel to the ſea coaſt, about nine hundred miles in length, and from fixty to 


one hundred and fifty and two hundred miles in breadth, is defcriptively named the back- 
bone of the United States. —Tranſl. 


the 
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the rocks on the right; and the other, far more conſiderable, being ſepa- 
rated by a ſmall ĩſland, makes ftraight on to the left, and ſweeps through 
a baſon of ſtone, which at fills with much foam and noiſe. At length, 
being again obſtructed by other rocks, which it meets on its right, it 
alters its courſe with redoubled violence, and along with the right arm 
ruſhes down a perpendicular ledge of rocks one hundred and fixty fect 
high“, nearly half concave, and probably worn out by the inceſſant im- 
petuoſity of the waters. Its width is nearly equal to that of its bed, 
the uniformity of which is only interrupted by an iſland, which ſeparates 
the two arms, reſts unſhaken on its rocky baſis, and ſeems, as it were, 
to ſwim between the two ſtreams, which ruſh down at once into this 
ſtupendous chaſm. | The waters of the lakes Erie, Michigan, St. Clair, 
Huron, and Lake Superiour, and of the numerous rivers, emptying 
themſelves into theſe lakes, inceſſantly replace the water that thus 
daſhes/ down. The water of the falls tumbles perpendicularly 25 
rocks. Its colour is, at times, a dark green, at others a foaming whi 
brilliant throughout, and diſplaying a thouſand variegations, 1 5 is 
ſtruck by the rays of the ſun, or, according to the time of the day, 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere, the ſorce of the wind, &c. The water, 
which ruſhes down the rocks, riſes in part in a thick column of miſt, 
often - towering: above the height of the falls, and mixing with the 
clouds. The remainder, broken in its perpendicular deſcent by frag- 
ments of rocks, is in continual agitation ; ſpouts and foams, and caſts on 
ſhore logs of wood, whole trees, boats, and wrecks, which the ſtream has 
ſwept along in its courſe. The bed of the river, formed by the two ridges 
of rocks which extend a great way farther, is ſtill more narrowed, as if part 
of this mighty ſtream had vaniſhed | during the fall, or were ſwallowed 
up by the carth. The noiſe, agitation, irregularity, and rapid deſcent of 
the ſtream, continue ſeven or eight miles farther on, and the river does 


not become ſufficiently placid for a ſafe paſſage * it reaches — 
town}, nine miles from the falls. 


* Other accounts ſay, that the perpendicular height at the cataract is only one hundred 
and thirty-ſeven or one hundred and fifty feet. Tyan. 


+ In Upper Canada, on the weſt fide of the ſtraits of Niagara.—Tran. 
Ff2 I crept 
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1 crept down to the cataract; the defoent' is very difficult; perpendi- 
cular ſteps, hewn out of trees, caverns, and projecting rocks, the ſcattered 
fragmients/of which warn the traveller of the danger from «the deſcent, 
without offering any hold, except ſome decayed buſhes, which the im- 

adventurer, who ſhould place any dependence on them, would. 

carry with him into the unfathomed abyſs. Every thing ſeems calcu- 
hted to firike with terror; but curioſity is as heedleſs as any other 
paſſion. - The certain proſpect of a ſplendid fortune would hardly induce 
me to attempt, what I at this moment did from the mere impulſe of cu- 
riofity. I frequently crawled along on both hands; the zeal with which 
I purſued my obje& gave me a dextrous activity, which I was not con- 
ſcious of poſſeſſing. I ſeveral times abandoned myſelf entirely to chance, 
and thus I toiled a mile and half to reach the foot of this ſtupendous ca- 
taract. The pleaſing conſciouſneſs of having attained our end is the only 
reward of the exertions, by which we have obtained ſucceſs. In the 
courſe of our life we frequently meet with ſimilar inſtancess -. 
Near this ſpot is a whirlpool, the ſpray of which drenches your clothes 
even at a diſtance. The columns of foam; ariſing from the falls, mix 
again with the deſcending ſtream. The baſon itſelf is hidden. by this 
thick cloud, and the tremendous noiſe, which is more violent here than 
any where elſe, is the only enjoyment to be attained. Lau may proceed 
a ſew paces on pieces of rock, lying between the column of water and the 
rocks from which it ruſhes down ;. but here you are completely ſequei- 
tered from the world, you arc-eves deprived of the proſpect of the falls 
by the column of water, which, by its denſity and motion, intercepts the 
free acceſs of air to ſuch a degree, that ſuffocation wor- gerne be 
the reſult of a long continuance in this place. 
It is impoſſible to deſeribe the impreſſion, which this ed 2 up- 

on our minds. Fancy, which had long cheriſhed the hope of viewing it, 
no offered pictures, which might ſeem exaggerated, yet were much in- 
ferior to the reality. To attempt a deſeription of the impreſſion we 
felt, would be equivalent to a deſcription of the falls; an attempt far 
exceeding our powers. The enthuſiaſm, which ſeized my ſoul at the 
aſpect of this magnificent ſpectacle, was too powerſul to be weakened by 


our 
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our unpleaſant journey back to the Fort ; and it was not until I arrived 
at Captain Hamilton's, that I found leifure to notice my wearineſs, my 
hunger, my bruiſes, the miſerable condition of my clothes, and the time 
of the day.—It was two o'clock. 

Poor Lieutenant Faulkner, who thought himſelf obliged to attend my 
Highneſs, unfortunately partook not of my enthuſiaſm, but merely aſſoci- 
ated. in my ſtruggles with various obſtacles, and bore his ſhare of con- 
tuſions and fatigue. In ſpite of his exceflive politeneſs. he ſeemed ex- 
tremely ſad and dull, until ſome glaſſes of wine had cheered up his ſpirits. 

Captain Hamilton, commandant of Fort Chippaway, which is even in- 
ferior in ſtrength to Fort Erie, was fo kind as to detain us to dinner; 
The ennui naturally reſulting from-this dreary poſt, the moſt dull of any, 
is beguiled by the ſociety of a handſome, ſweet, and lovely wife, and fix. 
children, who conſtantly ſurround him. They both received us in that 
plain, cordial, and eaſy manner, which characteriſes perſons who have 
conſtantly frequented the beſt ſociety. 

Chippaway was formerly the chief place of an Indian: 1e which 
now inhabits. the. borders of Virginia. The carriage rendered neceſſary 
by the water · fall and its continued effects ends here. Previous to the 
treaty of peace of 1788, veſſels were laden and diſcharged on the other 
ſide o the river near fort Sluſher *, oppoſite Chippaway. 

- Befides the barracks, here as at Fort Erie, are ſtore-houſes, which be- 
long to government; and others, appertaining to merchants. The whole 
village conſiſts of a tolerable inn, and a ſmall number of other houſes ; 
the ſtagnant water of the creek renders it very unhealthy, and to this 


circumſtance are imputed the endemic fevers, which every year afflict 
the inhabitants of this place. 


Monday, the 22d of. June. 


We left Chippaway early in the morning, with an intention of once 
more viſiting the falls. The rain, which fell in torrents, could not de- 
ter us from our deſign. I ſaw it now from a ſpot, from which Mr. de 
Blacons had viewed. it the preceding evening, and to which he deſired to 


* The author miſnames the fort, which he calls fort Skuyler.—Tran/.. 
conduct 
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conduct us; This place is known in the country by the name of Table- 

| Rock, and forms a part of the rock over which the river precipitates itſelf. 
Tou here ſtand in the midſt of its bed, and almoſt in the water, ſo that you 

can, with perfect ſafety, ſee the river ruſhing down at your feet ; but, ad- 
vancing only two paces, you would be hurried to deſtruction. On this 
ſpot you alſo enjoy the beautiful proſpe& of the foaming water daſhing 
along over the rapids of the awful fall, from which you are not ſeparated 
by any intervening. object, and of the tremendous whirlpool, which en- 
gulſs it. It is from this ſpot, that this wonder of nature ſhould be 
viewed, if you would ſee it but from one ſpot. But it ought to be con- 
templated from all fides ; your aſtoniſhment enge een riſe, and * 
will behold and admire in awful filence;. | | 

The deſcent is more eaſy to the Table-rock than to any ihe ſpot. 
It is much to be regretted, that the government of a people, which ſur- 
paſſes all other nations for fondneis in travelling and curioſity, ſhould not 
have provided convenient places for obſerving this celebrated phenome- 

non, at all poſſible points of view. It is pleaded in excuſe, that the num- 
ber of travellers, whom curioſity leads to this ſpot, is inconſiderable ; 
that even they, who travel this way-on account of 'buſineſs, and ſtop 
here to view the falls, are few in number; that only hunting Indians 
and idle children form the idea of creeping down to the falls; and that 
conſequently nobody would be benefited by the money expended in pro- 
viding an eaſy acceſs. Yet all theſe pleas cannot juſtify a ſaving of thirty 
dollars, for which expence the greateſt curioſity i in the —_— world 
would be rendered acceſſible. 

It is ſuperfluous to mention, that, notwithſtanding the Sands of the 
winter in this country, the cataradt, as well as the river above it, are 
never frozen. But this is not the caſe with the lakes, and ſmaller ri vers, 
which ſupply it with water. Enormous flakes of ice ruſh conſtantly 
down this cataract, when the thaw ſets in, without being entirely daſhed 
do pieces on the rocks; and thus are frequently piled in huge maſſes, up 

to half its height. With the noiſe, occaſioned by the falls, we were leſs 
ſtruck than we expected; and Mr. Guillemard, as well as myſelf, who 
had both ſeen the Rhine-fall near Schafhauſen, could not but acknow- 


ledge, 
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ledge; that the-noiſe it produces is far more ſtriking. © Yet, I muſt re- 
peat it again and again, that nothing can ſtand the teſt of' compariſon 
with the Falls of Niagara. Let no one expect to find here ſomething 
pleaſing, wildly beautiful or romantic; all is wonderfully grand, awful, 
ſublime; every -p6wer of the ſoul is arreſted ; the impreſſion ſtrikes 
deeper, the longer you contemplate, and you feel more ſtrongly the im- 
poſlibility of any expreſſions doing juſtice to your perceptions and feelings. 
About a mile above the falls, two corn-rmlls and two ſaw-mills have 
been conſtructed in the large baſon, formed by the river on the left. We 
examined, with peculiar attention, the moſt diſtant of them. It is the 
moſt remarkable chiefly on this account, that the logs are cut here 
into boards, thrown into the Chippaway creek near its mouth, and by 
means of a ſmall lock conveyed into a canal, formed within the bed of 
the river by a double row of logs of timber, faſtened: together and float- 
ing on the water. The breaking of theſe is prevented by other large 
balks floating at a certain diſtance from cach other, which form, as it 
were, the baſis of this artificial canal. The water retains in this canal 
the rapidity of the current, and - conveys the logs into the lower part 
of the mill, where, by the ſame machinery which moves the ſaws, the 
logs are liſted upon the jack and cut into boards. Only two faws at a 
time are employed in this mill. The power of the water is almoſt 
boundleſs, but the preſent wants of the country do not require a greater 
number of ſaws. The very intelligent owner of the mill has conſtructed 
it on a plan, which admits of the addition of a greater number of courſes, 
according as theſe ſhall be required by an increaſed conſumption. On 
the ſame principle he has built his corn-mill, which has at preſent only 
four courſes. - The miller's dues for grinding, as fixed by the legiſlative 
power, amounts to a twelfth throughout all Upper Canada, and for faw- 
ing logs to a moiety of the wood ſawed. 
In the courſe of laſt year a ſulphureous ſpring was diſcovered at a few 
yards diſtance from the bank of the river, which was, however, filled up by 
the fall of earth crumbling ſrom its verge. This ſpring has again of late 
ſhown 1tſelf in the canal, which conveys the blocks to the mill. A ſtone, 
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laid over the ſpring, prevents its water from being mixed with that of tlie 
river.” On the approach of a fire-brand the vapour or ſteam kindles, aſ- 
fumes the colour of burning ſpirit of wine, and burns down to the bot- 
tom. Much time will probably elapſe, before an enquiry ſhall be inſti - 
tuted, vhether this ſpring be endowed with any medicinal powers. 

An iron: mine, too, has lately been diſcovered near Chippaway creek. 
A company has affociated for the working of this mine, and reſolved on 
erecting an-iron-forge in the vicinity of the falls. But this they darc not 
eſtabliſh without the governor's permiſſion; for the mother country ſtill 
perſiſts in ſupplying all its colomes with its own manufactures; and re- 
fuſes to relinquiſh a monopoly, that has already coſt it that part of Ame- 
rica, which" compoſes the United A But the n. — to 
obtain the deſired permiſſion. ** overs 

. Ord Gotr — New Lock i i . 
ingly good, though not of the beſt quality, and exhibits a conſiderable 
number of dwelling-houſes. The grants of land, made by government in 
this country, are ſome of them of a recent, others of a more ancient date; 
the firſt ſettlements are hardly ten years old, and the major part only 
three or four. The houſes, entirely built with logs, are better conſtructed, 
and more dleanly than in moſt other parts of the United States. The 
mode of agriculture appears to be much the ſame, as in other parts of the 
Union. The common price of land in this neighbourhood is one pound, 
New York currency, or two dollars and half an acre, if the proportion of 
the cleared ground to the wooded be as forty to two hundred, or nearly ſo. 
Peculiar circumſtances, a favourable ſituation, more extenſive buildings, 
&c. enhance the price. Throughout this whole tract of country, la- 
bourers are not caſily procured; and they receive, beſides their board, 
from five to ſix ſhillings per day. The winter continues only from the 
middle of December to the beginning of April. 

The roads from fort Erie to Newark are tolerably open, and lie for the 
moſt part over a ſandy ground, which renders it more eaſy to keep them 
in repair. The frequent paſſage to and fro, in this part of the country, 


1 Impolitic diſputes, chiefly relative to the right of ta taxation, not this monopoly, occa- 
Honed the diſmemberment of the Britiſh Empire in America. Tranfl. 
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does not deſtroy them. Such commodities, as are deſtined for the upper 
country, are unſhipped in Queen's Town, and goods, expedited from it, 
are embarked in this place. The different buildings, conſtructed three 
years ago, conſiſt of a tolerable inn, two or three good ſtore-houſes, ſome 
ſmall houſes, a block-houſe of ſtone, covered with iron, and barracks, 
which ſhould be occupied by the regiment of General Simcoe, but which 
are now unoccupied, the regiment being quartered in another part of the 
province. Mr. Hamilton, an opulent merchant, who is concerned in the 
whole inland trade of this part of America, poſſeſſes, in Queen's Town, a 
very fine houſe, built in the Engliſh ſtyle ; he has alſo a farm, a diſtillery, 
and tan-yard. This merchant bears an excellent character; he is a mem- 
ber of the Legiſlature of Upper Canada, but at preſent in England. 

The portage was formerly on the other fide of the river; but as this, 
by virtue of the treaty, falls under the American dominion ; government 
has removed it hither. The whole country, though extremely ſandy, is 


covered with oak, cheſnuts, and fine hickory trees, and ſuch parts, as are 
better watered, bear, in common with all other parts of America, aſh and 


maple-trees. 


It was on this ſpot, that Mr. de la JonQu1erg, commiſſioned by the 


French Court to ſecure the free navigation of the lakes to Frgnch traders, 
formed his firſt ſettlements, which by permiſſion, and under the protec- 
tion of the Indian tribe of the Yonnowſhouans, (who, with many other 
tribes, have vaniſhed from this part of the globe), were afterwards tranſ- 
ferred to Niagara. 


From the civil treatment we 3 as ſoon as we reached the 


boundaries of the government of General Simcoe, we could not but ex- 
pect a kind reception on his part; and yet the event exceeded our expec- 
tation. No ſooner was he informed of our arrival, than he ſent his adju- 
tant- general to invite us to dinner. Having juſt alighted from his horſe, 
he could not come himſelf. We accepted his invitation, and ſhortly af- 
ter dinner, he entreated us to remain with him, to ſleep in his houſe, and 
conſider ourſelves as at home. To refuſe this invitation would have- ill 
correſponded with the politeneſs of his conduR, of the ſincerity of which 
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we were convinced. By accepting it, we greatly promoted our own 
convenience, as we had no viſits to pay in the town, which is full half a 
mile diſtant from the Governor's houſe, and could not but expect to be 
moſt agreeably entertained in his ſociety, and to obtain from him the 
moſt ſatisfaRory information reſpecting the my which ſo forcibly 
engaged our curioſity and attention. 

Wie ſoon underſtood, that we ſhould be obliged to continue longer in 
Niagara than we originally deſigned. On my acquainting General Simcoe 
with my intention to proceed to Quebec, he informed me, that, without 
the expreſs permiſſion of Lord DoxcuesTER, it was not in his power to 
allow any foreigner to enter Lower Canada; he cven ſhewed us the Go- 
vernor-general's poſitive orders to that effect, iſſued in the month of Oc- 
tober, and occaſioned by the conduct of ſome Frenchmen. Although the 
wiſe meaſures of prevention, adopted by the Governor-general, as well as 
all other ſteps tending to avert a revolution, met with my fulleſt appro- 
bation; yet I could not but find it extremely unpleaſant, that Mr. Ham- 
mond in ſo poſitive a manner ſhould have 'affured me of Lord Dor- 
-cheſter's perſect concurrence with him on the ſcore of my intended. 
journey. On his aſſerting, that a paſſport, granted by him, was the only 
ſufficient mean to enable a ſoreigner to proceed from the United States 
into Lower Canada, I entreated him, in addition to this paſſport, to 
vrite a letter to Lord Dorcheſter, who, by ordering the ſubordinate com- 
mander to let us paſs, would have ſaved us a tedious delay in our journey, 
and the uneaſineſs naturally ariſing from our incommoding Governor 
Suncoe for ſuch a length of time. Yet, we were neceſſitated to conceal 
our diffatisfaftion, and wait until Lord Dorcheſter could ſend his anſwer 
to Kingſton, to which I requeſted him to direct it. 

I employed my long reſidence in Niagara, to acquire ſome knowledge 
of the country, the attainment of which was greatly facilitated by the 
generous openneſs of Governor Simcoe. 

So late as in the year 1791, the adminiſtration of Upper Canada was 
ſeparated from that of Lower Canada. It formerly conſtituted a part 
of the province of Quebec, The adminiſtration of it was much the ſame 


as 
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as that of the Engliſh colonies, and depended entirely on the will and 
pleaſure of the Governor; yet was undoubtedly here conducted with ſtill 
more precaution, not only becauſe Lord Dorcheſter, by all accounts, is a 
man of a mild and juſt diſpoſition, but alſo becauſe the leſſon, given by 
the United States, will not prove altogether fruitleſs. The Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, at the ſame time when it divided theſe two tracts of the province 
of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, gave them a repreſentative 
form of government, which, though all the iprings of this political ma- 
chine are yet in the hands of the Governor-general, is framed in ſuch a 
manner, that if this country ſhould grow more populous, more opulent 
and enlightened, it will not prove an arduous taſk, to reſcue the manage- 
ment of public affairs from this influence, which at preſent is very great, 
and, in the actual ſtate of things, perhaps abſolutely neceſſary. 

Lord Dorcheſter is Governor-general of the . Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
North America; the governors of the different provinces are only licu- 
tenant-governors ; who, whenever he appears, yield to his ſuperior au- 
thority ; and are alſo reſponſible to him in all military affairs, if they be 
gentlemen of the army, which is by no means an indiſpenſible qualifica- 
tion for the place of a lieutenant-governor. In regard to ſtate-affairs of 
whatever nature and complexion, the lieutenant-governor ,correſponds 
immediately with the Engliſh miniſtry. It is from them he receives his 
orders and inſtructions, without being obliged to communicate them to 
the governor-general, who is not even poſſeſſed of the right, on leaving 
the different diſtricts of his government, to give the ſmalleſt directions for 
what 1s to be done during his abſence. For this reaſon the Governor- 
general, except when preſſing military arrangements call him from the 
chief town of his government, conſtantly reſides there, while the licute- 
nant-governor, who has no buſineſs in that place, keeps as much as poſ- 
ſible at a diſtance from it. But as no accounts of any public expendi- 
ture paſs, without being ſigned by the Governor-general, he poſſeſſes a 
powerful influence over all ſorts of operations and projects, which at leaſt 
require his approbation ; an influence that extends through all the dif- 
ferent branches of his government. . 
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The Britiſh: poſſeſſions in North America are divided into Upper and 
— Canada, New Brunſwick, and Nova Scotia. Only the firft two of 
theſe provinces are governed by the new conſtitution. . The others arc 
— as in ſormer times. 

The boundary between Upper and Lower Canada lies about one hun- 
dred miles above Montreal . The extent of Upper Canada far exceeds 
that of Lower Canada, as, the weſtern boundary being undefined, it 
compriſes all the known and unknown countries, extending as far as the 


Pacific or Great Sea, and is bounded northwards alſo by unknown coun- 


tries. The population of Lower Canada is eſtimated at about one hun- 


dred and forty thouſand fouls, and that of Upper Canada at "wy thou- 


ſand, but this eſtimate ſeems rather high+. | 

The leading articles of the new conſtitution of Canada are as fol- 
lows : 

That the Province of Quebec be divided into two provinces ; Upper 
ny: Lower Canada. 
That it have two houſes of legiſlature ; one hppa ; one elective. 
| That Upper Canada be deſtined for the reception. chiefly of Britiſh 
fettlers. 

That the allotment of und, in . Canada be, under certain reſtric- 
tions, left to the authority of the local legiſlature. 

That the repreſentative houſe of legiſlature be ſeptennially elected. 

That the clergy be provided for by an ample allotment of lands, 
amounting to one-ſeventh. _ 
That certain titles of honour be connected with the right to a ſeat in 
the hereditary houſe of legiſlature. 


The line between Upper and Lower Canada commences at a ſtone boundary on the 
Ni. bank of Lake St. Francis, in St. Lawrence River, in the cove W. of Peint au Boudet, 


—___thence northerly to Ottawas River and to its ſource in Lake Tomilcaning, thence due N. till 


it ſtrikes the boundary of Hudſon's Bay or New Britain. Tran. 
+ Dr. Mons eſtimates the population of both theſe provinces at one hundred and fifty 


thouſand ſouls. Lower Canada, in 1794, contained one hundred and thirteen thouſand 
and twelve inhabitants-7ranſl. 


That 
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That the liberty of introducing more or leſs of the municipal law of 
England be left to the diſcretion of the Provincial Aſſembly. 

Upper Canada is a new country, or rather a country yet to be formed. 
It was probably for this reaſon General Simcoe accepted the government 
of it. He was fully aware of the advantages, which his native land might 
derive from ſuch a colony, if it attained perfection; and imagined, that 
means might be found adequate to this purpoſe. This hope was the 
only incitement, which could impel a man of independent fortune, and, 
as he ſays, of confined wiſhes, to leave the large and beautiful eſtates he 
poſſeſſes in England, and to bury himſelf in a wilderneſs among bears 
and favages. Ambition at leaſt appears not to have been his motive, as 
a man in General Simcoe's ſituation is furniſhed with abundant means of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf by uſeful activity, without removing to a great dif- 
tance from his native country, where, in ſuch a caſe, he is almoſt ſure of 
being forgotten. But, whatever have been his motives, his deſign has 
been attended with confequences highly beneficial. 

The plan conceived by General Simcoe for peopling and improving. 
Upper Canada ſeems, as far as he has communicated it to us, extremely 
wiſe and well arranged. The central point of all his ſettlements,” and 
of the population of this country, he means to place between Detroit 
River and the plantations already eſtabliſhed in Lower Canada, within a 
ſquare formed by Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Detroit River, and Lake 
Huron. From a ſuppoſition that the Fort of Niagara would certainly 
remain in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, he at firſt intended to make 
Newark the chief town of his government. But, ſince it has been de- 
cided®, that this fort is to be given up, he has been obliged to alter his 
plan. A chief town or capital muſt not be ſeated on the frontiers, and. 
much leſs under the guns of the enemy's fort. He has ſince thought of 
York, ſituated. on the northern bank of Lake Ontario, nearly oppoſite to 
Niagara f; it is in this place he has quartered his regiment, and he in- 


* By the Treaty of 1794.—Trenfl. 

+ York, deſigned to be the ſcat of the government of Upper Canada, is fituated on the 
north-weſt fide of Lake Ontario, forty miles north by weſt from Niagara Fort, and one 
hundred and twenty weſt-ſouth-weſt from Kingſton.—Tranfl. 
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tends to remove thither himſelf when he ſhall withdraw from the fron- 
tiers. = 
Tork, from its extent, ſecurity, and ſituation, offers an excellent road. 
The-communication between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron is facilitated 
by ſeveral. rivers and ſmall lakes. The ſurrounding territory poſſeſſes a 
good ſoil, and affords all poſſible means to improve the trade on the lake. 
Even in a military point of view its ſituation is very advantageous. The 
banks of Lake Ontario are likely to be firſt peopled by the Americans, and 
to become moſt populous ; and Lower Canada will always prove to them 
an object of jealouſy and envy rather than Upper Canada. On this ground 
it is extremely important, to chooſe a ſituation, which renders it more caty. 
to ſuccour ſuch points as are moſt expoſed to an attack. Yet Goyernor 
Simcoe ſcems to have relinquiſhed the idea of eſtabliſhing his reſidence, 
and the ſeat of government, at York. He intends to remove them to 
the banks of a river, which is to be found in all maps under the name of 
De la Franche, and which he has named the Thames. This river, which 
riſes between Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, but is not yet ſufficiently 
explored, is ſuppoſed not to be far diſtant from the Miami or Great 
River. It flows four or five miles in a ſouth-weſt direction, and emptics 
itſelf into Lake St. Clair. It is the Governor's intention, to build 
his chief town, to which he has already given the name of Lon- 
don, about two hundred miles diſtant from this lake. A communica- 
tion between this river and another, which falls into Lake Huron, may 
be caſily eſtabliſhed, in thE vicinity of Glouceſter, and by land- carriage a 
communication may alſo be opened with Lake Ontarid. The Gover- 
nor is at the ſame time maſter of theſe two lakes, as well as of Lake 
Erie, which, though fiftecn miles diſtant, he can reach without any in- 
teryening portage, but one of three miles. Moreover, that part of 
Lake Erie, which lies neareſt to the projected capital (Long Point), is 
exactly the moſt important point for the defence of the lake, and on this 
point, which lies oppoſite to the American ſettlement on the peninſula, the 
Governor means to form a harbour, and ere& conſiderable works for its 
protection. If the capital be ſituated on this ſpot, it will of conſequence 
enjoy ſeveral advantages, beſides thoſe which York would afford. It 
ſtands 
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ſtands nearer to the centre of the expected population; is more remote 
from the parts belonging to the Indians; and the Governor intends to 
ſtation the troops, which yet occupy the forts to be delivered up to 
the Americans, in the poſts of Glouceſter on Lake Huron, of Long Point 
on Lake Erie, of Michigan, in two or three towns, which are to be built 
on the banks of the Thames, and laſtly in York. This intended capital 
is ſurrounded by all poſſible, means of defence, and is ſo ſituated, that 
it may ſpeedily give ſuceour, wherever it may be wanted, | 

From the readigeſs which government diſplays in granting lands gratis, 
the Governor entertains not the leaſt doubt of ſoon obtaining a numerous 
population. Many families, who at the beginning of the American war 
embraced the royal cauſe, have ſince the concluſion of peace ſettled on 
lands, which were beſtowed on them gratis. The American ſoldiers, who 
fought under the ſame unfortunate banners, obtained alſo an indemnifi- 
cation in lands, on which moſt of them have ſettled. J. ll officers, who 
' ſerved in that war, arc likewiſe entitled to ſome hundred acres, a certain 
number of which are already cultivated by them. The Governor is alſo 
ſanguine in his hopes of procuring many coloniſts from the United 
States; he relies on the natural fondneſs of theſe people for emigrating, 
and on their attachment to the Engliſh government. There arrive in- 
deed every year a conſiderable number of families from different parts of 
the Union; they do not all ſettle, it is true, but ſome remain in the 
country. He alſo reckons upon drawing numerous ſettlers from New 
Brunſwick, who cannot endure the climate of that country. And laſtly, 
the conſiderable emigration from Europe, which he fancies he fore- 
ſees, affords him certain hopes of obtaining thence a very numerous 
population, Yet, by his account, the prevailing ſentiments of the people 
render the admiſſion of new inhabitants, who preſent themſelves, rather 
difficult ; eſpecially of thoſe, who come from the United States. For 
this reaſon, he ſends ſuch coloniſts, as cannot give a ſatisfactory account 
of themſelves, into the back country, and ſtations ſoldiers on the banks 
of the lakes, which are in front of them. He would admit every ſuper- 
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annuated ſoldier of the Engliſh army, and all officers of long ſervice, who 
are on half pay, to ſhare in the diftribution of ſuch lands as the King had 

a right to diſpoſe of. He would diſmiſs every ſoldier, now quartered in 
Canada, and give him one hundred acres of land, as ſoon as he ſhould 
procure a young man to ſerve as his ſubſtitute. With his views to en- 
creaſe the population of the country, he blends the deſign of drawing 
young. Americans into the Engliſh ſervice, by which he will augment the 
number of American families, attached to the King of Great Britain. In 
the midſt of theſe families of ſoldiers, which he intends, to ſettle on the 
lakes, and on all the frontiers towards the United States, he means to 
place all the officers, who, as has already been obſerved, have any claim 
on the lands. He propoſes thus to form a militia, attached to the King 
from habit and gratitude ; and this he conſiders as one of the moſt cer- 
tain means for ſuppreſſing the diſturbances, which might be excited by 
ſome diſaffected new ſettlers, who inhabit the midland counties, and at 
the ſame time as one of the beſt meaſures of defence in caſe of an attack. 
By this plan of ſettling amidſt the ſoldiers officers and gentlemen of re- 
ſpectable families, whom he hopes to attract from England, he wiſhes to 
form a claſs of gentry, and to promote more or leſs the execution of the 
project, clearly diſcernible in the new conſtitution, to introduce into the 
two Canadas an hereditary nobility. 

It is aſſerted, that all Canada, vaſt as is its extent, produces not tlie ne- 
ceflary corn for the conſumption of its inhabitants; the troops are ſup- 
plied with flour from London, and with ſalt meat from Ireland. In Ge- 
neral Simcoe's opinion Upper Canada is not only capable of ſatisfying the 
wants of all its inhabitants, but alſo of becoming a granary for England, 
and of creating a conſiderable trade by the exchange of this neceſſary of 
life for other commodities; nor does he entertain the leaſt doubt, but 
that the activity, in agricultural purſuits, which he endeavours to excite 
in Upper Canada, will operate as a powerfulgxample i in regard to Lower 
Canada, and rouſe it from its preſent ſupineneſs and indolence. He con- 
ceives, that the vaſt quantities of fiſh, with which the lakes abound, and 
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eſpecially of ſturgeons in Lake Ontario, afford the means of a ſucceſsful 
competition with Ruſſia, which ſupplies England with this article to a 
very conſiderable amount. 

The.corn-trade is, in his judgment, far preferable to the fab-trade, 
which appears to him at once unprofitable for Great Britain, and a means 
of oppreſſion to Canada, in as much as it throws the whole trade into the 
hands of a few companies, and at the fame time renders: them | maſ- 
ters of the commodities, which are imported from England in return. It 
is his wiſh, that merchants may ſettle on Lake Ontario, in Montreal, and 
in Quebec; and, by the eſtabliſhment of a corn- trade, deſtroy that mo- 
nopoly which very juſtly excites his indignation ; and he entertains hopes, 
that this will actually take place. 

The maxims of government, profeſſed by General Simeoe, are very 
liberal and fair ; he deteſts all arbitrary and military government without 
the walls of the forts; and defires liberty in its utmoſt latitude, fo far as 
is conſiſtent with the conſtitution and la of the land. He is, therefore, 
by no means ambitious of inveſting all power and authority in his own 
hands, but commits to the lieutenants, whom he nominates for each 
county, the right of appointing the juſtices of the peace and officers of 
the militia. By this meaſure, he thinks, he ſhall be able to attach men 
of weight and influence to government, and ſubordinate officers to their 
ſuperiors, and thus ſecure additional reſources for ' preſerving the good 
opinion and affection of the Canadians towards the Britiſh Government. 
All the juſtices of the peace, whoſe number is very great indeed, poſſeis 
the right within their reſpeRive diſtricts of aſſigning, in the King's name, 
to every ſettler, with whoſe condu@ and principles they are acquainted, 
a lot of two hundred acres of land. The ſurveyor of the diſtrict is in- 
formed by the juſtice of the peace of the grant, made in favour of the 
new coloniſt, and of the oath of allegiance, he has taken; on receiv- 
ing which information he gives the new ſettler a certificate, pointing out 
that part of the diſtrict, qyhere he is to find the land, allotted to him by 
the magiſtrate. If he ſhould wiſh for a greater quantity of land, he muſt 
apply to the Executive Council. 
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From the preſent ſmallneſs of the number of the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada; which, however conſiderable the migration may be, for a great 
length of time will bear no proportion to the extent of country to be 
peopled; General Simcoe entertains not the ſmalleſt wiſh to enlarge his 
territory at the expence of the Indians ; on the contrary, he receives with 
the utmoſt kindneſs thoſe whom the Americans drive from their habita- 
tions; and this conduct is extremely wiſe. If, on the one hand, the policy 
of the united States require that, in the intermediate ſpace between them 
and the Engliſh, there ſhould not reſide a people, who may prove dan- 
gerous from their extreme ſuſceptibility of ſeduction, who cannot be uſe- 
ful on account of their ſmall number, and who, being a nation that lives 
by hunting, demand a large tract of country for their ſubſiſtence ; Go- 
vernor Sumcoe may, on the other hand, tolerate them, without the lcaſt 
danger, on the frontier of the Engliſh poſſeſſions, connect them by this 
meafure more cloſely with England, and exaſperate them againſt the 
Americans, in order to take advantage of their hatred in caſe of necd ; 
eſpecially as he finds they will, at any time, cede to him whatever lands 
he may deſire. | | 

Although the fur-trade, in General Simcoe's opinion, is not ſo profit- 
able to England, as many Engliſhmen imagine; yet he will not divide 
its profits with the Americans ; who, by the ſurrender of the forts, ac- 
quire a ſhare m the navigation of the lakes, and excellent harbours on 
their coaſt; and of conſequence, are poſſeſſed of every means to partici- 
pate in this branch of commerce. A communication, he thinks, may 
cafily be opened between Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, by means of 
St. Joſeph's River, which by relieving the fur-traders from the trouble 
and expence of the circuitous navigation of the Detroit River, of Lake 
Erie, of the Niagara river, and of a great part of Lake Ontario, would 
diſappoint the United States in their hope of receiving in future, as they 
have hitherto done, any articles acroſs the lakes from the foreſts, fituate 
above Lake Huron, and would at the fame time free Engliſh ſhips from: 
the neceſſity of paſſing by the forts of Detroit and Niagara, which are 
henceforth to belong to the Americans. Nay, he is of opinion, that a 
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dire& communication might be eſtabliſhed between Lake Huron and St. 
Lawrence river, which would however require ſeveral portages, on ac- 
count of the numerous rapids which interrupt the navigation of that 
river, as well as of the ſmall lakes through which it flows. 
The plan of military operation conceived by the Governor, in caſe of 
a war with the Americans, conſiſts in chiefly drawing them into the 
Engliſh dominions, where, under the protection of his forts, he can fight 
them to greater advantage. He further intends to eſtabliſh a reſpectable 
navy, compoſed of ſmall veſſels, mounting heavy guns, which no Ame- 
rican yacht can dare to engage, and which, if a deſcent were openly at- 
tempted on the territory of the United States, would be well qualified to 
cover the landing. He alſo promiſes himſelf much from the aſſiſtance 
of his militia, with whom he would make conſiderable inroads into the 
heart of the enemy's country. The communication between Lake Hu- 
ron and Lake Ontario appears to him ſtill more neceflary in time of war, 
as by means of this communication he intends to convey into the latter 
lake the galleys, bomb-ketches and gun-boats, which he purpoſes to build 
at another town, lying on the Thames, to which he has given the name 
of Chatham. l 
The views of Governor Simcoe, I mean thoſe, which concern the civil 
government, are undoubtedly extenſive, and well planned. They are, 
in my judgment, the beſt which can be conceived, in his fituation, as an 
Engliſh governor ; and the poſſibility of their being carried into effect 
cannot be queſtioned, if he poſſeſſes the confidence of government, and 
has plenty of money to expend. He may alſo, in the execution of his 
plans, derive conſiderable aid from the ſoldiers, quartered in his province. 
He is aware of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of habituating the troops to la- 
bour in a country, where he cannot hope to make them maſters of a 
complex ſyſtem of tactics, and where laborious habits peculiarly fit them 
for that ſort of warfare, which is beſt adapted to the ſmallneſs of their 
number, to the enemy they have to combat, and to the difficulties 
they have to encounter. | 
But the execution of his projects is nevertheleſs, upon the whole, ob- 
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ſtructed by numerous obſtacles ; the greateſt of which conſiſts in the Go- 
vernor s determination to return to England at the expiration of five 
years. A plan of ſuch vaſt magnitude, and which compriſes ſo great a 
variety of deſigns, can be carried into execution by him only, who was 
able to conceive it. From the very nature of the principles on which it 
is built, and the intimate connection of its various parts, the ſucceſsful 
execution of ſuch a project ſuppoſes, on the part of the executor, beſides 
a thorough knowledge of its ſtructure and complexion, courage, order, 
and a laudable ambition of achieving arduous and uſeful undertakings ; 
requiſites, hardly to be met with in any perſon who may be ſent to ſuc- 
ceed this governor. If ſuch a one be a man of moderate capacity, he will 
neither be able to purſue nor to execute a plan, which is not of a nature 
to be committed to ſubaltern officers; and if he be poſſeſſed of ſome 
parts, as is generally the caſe, ſelſ- love will difſuade him from purſuing a 
plan, laid down by another; and however poſitive and peremptory his 
inſtructions may be, at two thouſand miles diſtance they will be caſily 
evaded. Add to this, that fondneſs for military power, and the love of 
arbitrary authority are in every region of the globe the uſual attributes of 
men in power. If, therefore, General Simcoe ſhould execute his defign 
of leaving Upper Canada, two years hence, he will hardly find ſufficient 
time to lay the foundations of a plan, which appears to him, and I think 
very juſtly, extremely well adapted to promote the proſperity of Upper 
Canada, and greatly enlarge the intereſts of Great Britain. The various 
branches of this plan, are ſo extenſive and ſo numerous, that a long ſeries 
of years, ſpent in the ſame ſpirit and unwearied exertion, will be requiſite 
to execute it in its whole extent. 

But he himſelf, I believe, would meet with impediments in the execu- 
tion of his plan. Although General Simcoe is entirely independent on 
Lord Dorcheſter in all civil concerns, yet he is not ſo in regard to the 
mulitary department, of which the quartering of the troops forms a part. 
He told me himſelf, that, in this reſpect, he feared to meet with oppoſi - 
tion; and I incline to think, that on this ſubje he did not expreſs all he 
knows. Unleſs the troops be ſtationed in ſuch poſts, as $þ cover and de- 
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fend the projected capital, and the various ſettlements which he has in 
contemplation; unleſs they be kept to labour rather than military exer- 
ciſes, and unleſs thoſe, who can find ſubſtitutes, be diſmiſſed from ſer- 
vice, his proje fails in three very material points, which can hardly be 
accompliſhed by any other means. 

Lord Dorcheſter is advanced in years, and, like all aged people, no 
friend of new ideas. Beſide that he is fond of boundleſs power, the pre- 
vailing diſpoſition of the inhabitants of Lower Canada may excite in him 
a wiſh of drawing more troops into that province ; and ſeveral hints, 
thrown out by General Simcoe, incline me to believe, that he thinks his 
Lordſhip has ſome ſuch intention. The Governor may alſo, perhaps, be 
too ſanguine in ſome of his expectations, or indulge deluſive hopes. 

As to the emigration from the United States to Upper Canada, I mean 
a conſiderable emigration, it appears not to me altogether ſo probable as 
to him. The free grant of lands ſeems at firſt fight a much greater in- 
ducement, than it actually is. The lands are indeed given away gratis; 
a certificate of the ſurveyor, granted by command of the Executive Coun- 
cil, gives the new ſettlers a right to the uſufruct of theſe lands; but the 
property thereof is ſooner or later transferred, according to the will and 
pleaſure of the Council. To the beſt of my knowledge, none- of theſe 
free grants include a transfer of the right of property. If an occupier of 
this deſcription dies without iſſue, previouſly to his having acquired that 
right, his eſtate eſcheats to the King; no collateral friends or relations 


ſucceed in the poſſeſſion oſ the eſtate; and, of conſequence, the money 


and labour expended in its improvement and cultivation have been ſpent 
for the benefit of the Crown. In the United States, a new ſettler, on pur- 
chaſing a certain quantity of land, the price of which is to be paid by 
diſtant inſtalments, has a proſpect of diſcharging them by ſelling again a 
ſmall portion of his eſtate, the value of which he has doubled by cultiva- 
tion ; while the Canadian planter has to look for the permanency of his 
poſſeſſion merely to the will and pleaſure of the Governor ; and, if he under- 
ſtand his intereſt, he will not place on him an implicit dependance. Inte- 
zeſt and an acquaintance with ſubſtantial and reſpeRable ſettlers may, no 

doubt, 
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doubt, procure him, ſooner, the right of property, and Thus facilitate » 
feeond ſale. But favours' of this kind are always confined to a part of 
the eſtate, and depend on the arbitrary will of the Council. As long, 
therefore, as there ſhall exiſt no law, determining the period and terms of 
the inveſtiture with theſe rights; the poſſeſſors will remain uneaſy and 
inſecure; and conſequently the progreſs of improvement will be greatly 
retarded. Mines of every deſcription, from gold down to pit-coal, which 
may be diſcovered in the lands, thus ceded, as well as all timber, which, 

in the judgment of the Surveyor-general, is fit for ſhip-building, are in 
all theſe grants reſerved in favour of the King. All theſe reſtrictions can- 
not but render a good ſettler very uneaſy, and may, in the eſtimation of 
many people prone to emigration, far outweigh the advantages of a free 
grant. 

The attachment to the King of Great Britain, which is frequently 
alleged as a ground for emigration, ſeems an empty dream. It is com- 
mon with all Engliſhmen, who hold here places under government, to 
boaſt of this attachment of many inhabitants of the United States of 
every rank and deſcription. On what grounds this opinion reſts, I know 
not; but it is certainly not warranted by what I learned in the United 
States. They there profeſs ſo loudly and uniformly principles, which in- 
dicate the exact reverſe ; that theſe profeſſions ought doubtleſs to be con- 
fidercd as better pledges of the true ſentiments of the Americans, than the 
aſſertions of a few Engliſhmen in place. 

The families, who arrive here from the United States, emigrate moſt of 
them, it ĩs aſſerted, from their being ſubject there to a tax, with which, how- 
ever trifling it may be, they are yet diſpleaſed. If this be really the caſe, 
ſuch a difpoſition cannot in future times prove favourable to Great Britain. 
We were alſo told, that General Simcoe, from his eager deſire to people 
Upper Canada, is by no means difficult in regard to the qualifications of 
the new ſettlers, who preſent themſelves; and that, notwithſtanding his 
averſion to ſpeculations in land, and his perſonal diſintereſtedneſs; fre- 
quently a whole townſhip, nay at times two or three together, are aſſigned 
to one and the ſame perſon. 
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The Governor is of opinion, that the trade of Upper Canada may be 
encreaſed by the commodities of the Geneſſee diſtrict, for which he ſees 
no other outlet, but by the river of St. Lawrence. This opinion, how- 
ever, ſeems to have no foundation; when it is conſidered, that Lake 
Oncida, the Wood - creck and Mohawk river offer ready means for a wa- 
ter-communication with Lake Ontario and the North River; which is 
at preſent interrupted only at three places, where the boats are to be car- 
ried ; and that the Americans, in every part of the Union, diſplay the 
utmoſt zeal, activity and induſtry, in every thing which tends to facili- 
tate communication by water. But upon the whole the Governor's miſ- 
calculations, originating from national prejudices, are of too little im- 
portance to impede the execution of his project; they may perhaps pro- 
tract its completion, but cannot occaſion its failure. The true impedi- 
ments are thoſe, which I have before mentioned, and the chief obſtacle is. 
the Governor's return to England. 

The preſent population amounts, as I have already ſtated, to thirty 
thouſand ſouls. The principal ſettlement is that of Detroit; which con- 
fiſts, entirely, of French families, and is moſtly ſituated on a tract of land 
that, according to treaty, is to be given up to America. The Engliſh 
flatter themſelves, that the families, who have ſettled there, will remove 
from the American to the Britiſh fide. But, if the conduct of the Ame- 
rican government towards theſe families ſhould be ſuch, as the intereſt 
of America dictates; there remains but little probability, that they will 
leave their long cultivated eſtates, merely from a deſire of living under 
the Engliſh dominion. The other ſettlements in Upper Canada conſiſt 
in a very conſiderable colony, which ſtretches along the river from Fort 
Erie to Newark, is not fully occupied, and does not compriſe a large 
extent of ground; in a few plantations on the creeks, which run into 
Lake Ontario from Newark up to its northern point ; in an inſignificant 
beginning of a ſettlement in York; and laſtly in Kingſton, extending 
along the banks of the river St. Lawrence to the boundaries of Lower 
Canada, which is the moſt populous of all. 

As to the Governor's military plans, his meaſures of defence only are 
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ſettled and determined ; his plans of offenſive operation are fo unde 
fined and uncertain as not to deſerve any mention. 

The hatred of the Governor againſt the United States occaſions him, 
on the ſlighteſt : occaſion, to overleap all the bounds of prudence and de- 
,cency, which he carefully obſerves in all other matters. He was a 
1 promoter of the American war, in which he took a very active, 
yet very unfortunate, part. The calamitous iſſue of the war has till 
more exaſperated his hoſtility; and it was with the ſincereſt grief I liſt- 
ened to his boaſting of the numerous houſes he had fired during that 
unfortunate conflict, and of his intention to burn a ſtill greater number 
in caſe of a rupture. In ſhort, the whole of his intentions on this ſub- 
| Jet was ſuch as the moſt violent party-rage alone can inſpire. He told 
us, that, in caſe of another war with America, by expending vaſt fums of 
money, he would force them to expences equally great, which they would 
not be able to meet, and much leſs to ſupport for any length of time; 
in ſhort, wage againſt them a money-war. Yet he affirms inceſſantl), 
that it is his anxious wiſh to preſerve peace with the United States. 
This he very juſtly conſiders as a powerful mean of promoting the proſ- 
perity of his new colony. But his hatred againſt the rebels is ſo violent; 
and his diſpleaſure, occaſioned by the furrender of the forts, is fo ſtrong ; 
that the charge, preferred againſt him by the government of the United 
States, of his having laſt year aſſiſted the Indians as much as he could, 
without making himſelf openly a party in the diſpute, ſeems not devoid 
of foundation. By exciting this war, the ſuccesful iſſue of which he 
conſidered as certain, he attained the twofold purpoſe of ſatisfying at 
once his ambition and his revenge. He does not himſelf deny, that hc 
had adopted the neceſſary meaſures for conducting to the diſtrict of Ge- 
neſſee all the Indians, who were at his diſpoſal, and who, by his account, 
amounted to five thouſand men—meaſures which would naturally have 
been attended with the firing of all the habitations, and the ſlaughter of 
all the inhabitants. A war, thus barbarous and deſtructive, would have 
been waged by England at the end of the eighteenth century ; and the 
founder of a colony, in every other reſpe& a man of generous and noblc 
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feelings, would have projected and prepared it. I ſhould not have cre- 
dited theſe projects, had I heard them ſtated by any individual but the 
Governor himſelf; or ſhould I have ventured to introduce them here, 
but that, within my knowledge, he has repcatedly communicated them 
to ſeveral other perſons. 

But for this inveterate hatred againſt the United States, which he too 
loudly profeſſes, and which carries him too far, General Simcoe appears 
in the moſt advantageous light. He is juſt, active, enlightened, brave, 
frank, and poſſeſſes the confidence of the country, of the troops, and of 
all thoſe who join him in the adminiſtration of public affairs. To theſe 
he attends with the cloſeſt application ; he preſerves all the old friends of 
his King, and neglects no means to procure him new ones. He unites, 
in my judgment, all the qualities which his ſtation requires, to maintain 
the important poſſeſſion of Canada, if it be poffible that England © can 
long retain it. 

In his private life, Governor "Anh is ſimple, plain, and 1 
He inhabits a ſmall miſerable wooden houſe, which formerly was occu- 
pied by the commiſſaries, who reſided here on account of the navigation 
of the lake. His guard conſiſts of four ſoldiers, who every morning come 
from the fort, and return thither in the evening. He lives in a noble 
and hoſpitable manner, without pride; his mind is enlightened; his 
character mild and obliging; he diſcourſes with much good ſenſe on all 
fabjeRs, but his favourite topics are his projects and war, which ſeem to 
be the objects of his leading paſſions. He is acquainted with the military 
hiſtory of all countries; no hillock catches his eye without exciting in 
his mind the idea of a fort, which might be conſtructed on the ſpot ; 
and with the conſtruction of this fort he aſſociates the plan of operations 
for a campaign, eſpecially of that which is to lead him to Philadelphia: 
On hearing his profeſſions of an earneſt defire of peace, you cannot but 
ſuppoſe, either that his reaſon muſt hold an abſolutz 1 over his paſſion, 
or that he deceives hinaſelt, 


Mrs. Stxcox is a lady of thirty-ſix years of age. She is timid, and 
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fulfils all che duties of the mother and wife with the moſt ſcrupulous ex- 


actneis. The performance ot thit latter ſhe cartics ſo far as to be of great 


afſiſtance to her huſband by her talents for drawing, the practice of 
which, confined to maps and plans, enables her to be OY uſcful to 
the Governor. 0 

Upper Canada pays no taxes, except a duty on wine aniounting to 
four · pence per gallon on Madeira, and two-pence. on other ſorts of wine, 


and another of thirty-ſix ſhillings ſterling a year for a tavern-licence, 


which, during the ſeſſion of 1793, was encreaſed by twenty ſhillings Ca- 
nada currency [four dollars]*. The tum total of the public revenue 
amounts to nine hundred pounds ſterling, out of which are paid the ſa- 
laries of the Speaker of the Houſe of Repreſentatives and of the ſecre- 


taries; the remainder is deſtined to meet the expence Which local cir- 


eumſtances may require for the ſervice and maintenance of ſocicty. 

The juſtices of the peace determine in the quarter-ſeflions, as they do 
in England, the amount of the county - rates for the conſtruction of public 
buildings, for the repair of the roads, and the maintenance of the army. 
(The laſt item is not yet known in Canada.) Theſe rates are raiſed by 
means of a capitation or poll-tax, aſſeſſed in proportion to the probable 
amount of the property of the whole: who are in the diſtrict, liable to 
contribute; the N aſſeſſment op my individual exceeds not four 

On the fame 3 Is raiſed. the p ** of the deal dae of the Aſſem- 
bly, who, on their return at the end of the ſeſſion, deliver to the juſtice 
of the peace of their diſtrict a certificate of the Speaker, proving the num- 
ber of days they have been preſent, and teceive two dollars per day aut 


of the money raiſed toc that Pars including the days they have been 
upon their journey. | |... ul 46:33 7 | 
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The value of x money in Canada ſhould, according to law, be -Frax to that which 
it bears in Halifax, and conſequently 2 dollar be worth ave ſhillings, This ſtandard i is 
ſtrictly adhered to in all government accounts, but not ſo ſcrupulouſly obletved in the 
courſe of private bufineſs.. Ihe currency, which circulates in New Vork, paſſes alſo, 
eipecially in that part of Canada which borders on New Vork. — Ather. 
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The quarter-ſeffions are held in every diſtri ; and the diviſion into 
diſtricts is connected with the adminiſtration of juſtice, The juſtices of 
the High Court of Judicature for civil and criminal cauſes, who are three 
in number, including the chief juſtice, hold four ſeſſions annually in the 
town in which the Governor reſides. They alſo go on circuits in the 
different diſtricts of the province once a year; judges for the different 


diſtricts ſit at ſhorter intervals to ſettle matters of little importance, 


and the juſtices of the peace exerciſe the fame juriſdiction as in Eng- 
land. 

A tribunal, compoſed of the Governor and two members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, form the Court of Appeal in ſuch cauſes as have been de- 
cided by the High Court of Judicature. The Governor forms alſo, with 
the concurrence of an aſſiſtant, the choice of whom depends entirely on 
his option, a Court of Chancery for the deciſion of cauſes, conan 
teſtaments, inteſtate heirs, orphans, &c. 

Reſpecting the frequency and puniſhments of crimes, Mr. Wurrx, At- 
torney-general of the province, informed me, that there is no diſtri, in 
which one or two perſons have not already been tried for murder ; that 
they were all acquitted by the jury, though the evidence was ſtrongly 


againſt them; that, from want of priſons, which are not yet built, petty 


offences, which in England would be puniſhed with ' impriſonment, are 


here mulcted, but that the fines are ſeldom paid for want of means of 


execution; and that the major part of law-ſuits have for their obje& the 
recovery of debts; but ſometimes originate alſo from quarrels and 
aſſaults ; drunkenneſs being a very common vice in this country. 

The province of Upper Canada is divided into the four diſtricts of De- 
troit, Niagara, Kingſton, and St. John's. The juſtices of the peace are 
ſelected from among thoſe perſons, who are beſt qualified for ſuch an 
office; but, in a country ſo recently ſettled men worthy of this truſt 
cannot be numerous. 

The diviſion of Upper Canada into counties is purely military, and 
relates merely to the enliſting, completing, and aſſembling of the militia. 
The countics are about twelve in number. Their names, with which 1 
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am unacquainted, are not of ſufficient importance to deſerve to be 
here mentioned. The militia of each county are aſſembled and com- 
manded by a lieutenant and ſecond - lieutenant; they muſt be divided 


into regiments and companies. They aſſemble once a year in each county, 


and are inſpected by the captains of the different companies at leaſt 
twice a year. Every male inhabitant is conſidered as a militia-man from 
the age of ſixteen to fifty. He is fined four dollars if he do not enliſt 
at the proper time: and officers, both commiſſioned and non-commiſ- 
ſioned, who do not join their regiments at the time the militia are aſſem - 
bled, pay a fine ; the former of cight dollars, and the latter of two. An 
officer, who, in caſe of an attack or inſurrection, ſhould not repair to his 
aſſigned poſt, would be puniſhed with a pecuniary penalty of fifty pounds 
ſterling, and a petty officer with a fine of twenty pounds ſterling. A 
militia-man, who ſells either the whole or part of his arms, ammunition, 
or accoutrements, 1s fined five pounds ſterling ; and, in default of pay- 
ment, impriſoned for two months. The Quakers, Baptiſts, and Dun- 
kers pay, in time of peace, twenty ſhillings a year; and, during a war or 
inſurrection, five pounds ſterling, for their exemption from military ſer- 
vice. Out of theſe fines and ranſoms the adjutant-general of the militia 
receives his pay, and the remainder is at the Governor's diſpoſal. 

This is nearly the ſubſtance of the firſt act of the legiſlative body of 
Upper Canada, paſſed in 1793. In the following year, 1794, an additional 
act paſſed relative to the militia, the chief regulations of which tended to 
1mprove and-define more accurately the internal form of the regiments, 
battalions, and companies, and to render the aſſembling of detachments 
more caſy and expeditious. This act determines, that, in time of war, 
the obligation to carry arms in defence of the country ſhall not ceaſe 
before the age of ſixty ; and that, of conſequence, Quakers and others, 
who enjoy an exemption from military ſervice, ſhall pay for their immu- 
nity up to that age. It alſo obliges the militia to ſerve on board of ſhips 
and veſſels, to act as cavalry, and to extend their ſervice beyond the pro- 
vince, on condition however, that the ſame men be not bound to ſerve 
more than ſix months ſucceſſively. | 
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The exemptions from military ſervice are confined to the officers of 
juſtice, and other publie / functionaries, whoſe number is very ſmall. The 
whole militia is eſtimated at nine thouſand men, for a tract of country 
of conſiderable extent, in which, however, the communication and aſſem- 
bling of the troops are much facilitated by the lakes. 

All the expences of the civil and military adminiſtration of Upper and 
Lower Canada are defrayed by England. The ſum total, including the 
political expences, or the money paid to the Indians, though this forms 
an item of the military expenditure, amounts for Upper Canada to one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Nearly two-thirds of this ſum, or 
ſixty thouſand pounds, are paid to the Indians ; including the pay of the 
principal agents, under agents, interpreters, &c. This pay deducted, all 
the other charges, occaſioned by the Indians, conſiſt in preſents, toma- 
hawks, muſkets, powder and ball, knives, blankets, rings, buckles, hats, 
ltooking-glaſſes, and, above all, in rum. The agents are charged with the 
diſtribution of theſe articles, which by ſome are diſtributed every year, by 
others at various times, according to circumſtances. It is by theſe means 
the Indians are ſuppoſed to be gained over. Such of their chieftains, as 
are believed to poſſeſs conſiderable influence, obtain a larger ſhare of pre- 
ſents ; by which, and eſpecially by a profuſe diſtribution of rum, their 
friendſhip is gained and preſerved. The Americans are depicted to 
them as their inveterate enemies; they are made to ſwear, that they will 
burn and ſcalp theſe foes at the firſt ſignal. It was in this manner the 


Governor imagined laſt year, from the reports he had received, that he 


ſhould be-able to diſpoſe of fifty thouſand men, who had all taken an 
oath, not to leave a ſcalp on the ſkull of any American they ſhould fall in 
with. A relation of theſe atrocities has all the appearance of an exag- 
gerated account of ſome nation of cannibals, and yet it is literally true“. 
The Engliſh aſſert, that the Americans, on their my rwe * in 
the ſame manner. | 


*. With all candid jeaders it will undoattedly be a matter d 
ſhould have preferred a charge of ſuch a ſerious and heinous complexion, without giving 
himſelf the leaſt trouble to ſubſtantiate its truth;,—-Tranſator. 
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lt muſt be confeſſed; that the coloniſts, by their mean and barbarous 
policy, teach the Indians to deſpiſe them. But we may indulge a hope, 
that the time is not far diſtant, when the latter ſhall poſſeſs ſufficient 
ſenſe, to take the preſents of England and the money of the United 
States, and to laugh at both theſe great nations ; Ig to be any longer 
the tools of their ambition and revenge.” 

W lines bers been told, Mat Raptand's unhusl eee per 
and Lower Canada amounts to four or five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling ; whether the penſions and donations which England beſtows on 
ſome inhabitants of the United States, be compriſed in this eſtimate, 1 
know not; but this I know, from a very reſpectable ſource, that they 
amount to a pretty large ſum. ls it this circumſtance, to which Meſſrs. 
Hammond and Simcoe allude, when they ſpeak of the numerous friends 
* the King of Great Britain in the United States ? 

I have not yet mentioned, that the Governor is alſo Preſident of an 
Exiceutive Council, compoſed of five members. In regard to the bills, 
which have paſſed both houſes, his aſſent or diſſent is determined by the 
majority of votes. But, as he appoints this council, and has alſo thc 
power of diſſolving it, e may eaſily conceive, that it conſiſts of members 
entirely ee on him. The * ow hold ſeats 1 in the 23. © 
Council. 

An office, which was hey charged wich preparing 40 the diſ- 
cuffion and deciſion of the council fuch matters as concern grants of land, 
has lately been aboliſhed. The Executive Council has reſerved to itſelſ 
the introductory diſquiſition, as well as the definitive determination, of all 
buſineſs of this deſeription. The number of thoſe, who apply for lands, 

is uncommonly great. The claims of the petitioners are generally 
grounded on their attachment to the Britiſh Monarch, and their diſguſt or 
hatred againſt the government of the United States. But, under alle- 
gations of this kind, frequently lurks a ſpirit of ſpeculation. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſolicitude ſaid to be diſplayed by the council to diſcover the 
| truth, many grants of land are made on no other grounds than favour. 
* the letter of the law, which, however, is often eluded, one individual 


cannot 
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cannot obtain more than one thouſand two hundred acres. Yet, as the 
grants contain no clauſe-fixing the period within which the ground is to 
be cleared, ſpeculations frequently occur, and not the leaſt ſecurity is 
obtained, that. the land will be a moment ſooner inhabited for being thus 
beſtowed. 

I have already obſerved, that officers, who Rate; in the American war, 
have a right to a ſhare in theſe lands, wluch amounts, for a lieutenant to 
twelve hundred acres, and tor a colonel to five thouſand, But officers, 
who never acted in the American war, nor ever held a colonel's commiſ- 
fion, have obtained ſhares as great as the largeſt allotted to thoſe who 
have. Theſe lands, though moſt tavourably ſituated, are not yet cleared; 
nor is there the leaſt appearance of their being ſpeedily cultivated. _ 

Every thing is exceſſively dear at Newark. The ſhops are tew, and the 
ſhopkeepers, combining againſt. the public, fix what price they chooſe 
upon their goods. The high duty laid by England upon all the commo- 
dities exported from her iſlands proves a powerful encouragement to a 
contraband trade with the United States, where, m many articles, the 
difference of price amounts to two-thirds. The government of Canada 
is very vigilant to prevent this contraband trade; but a certain proſpect 
of gain excites to exertion, which will frequently ſucceed in cluding the 
law, as well as the vigilance of the executive power. The ſhopkeepers 
know perſectly well how to favour this contraband trade, the only means 
for deſtroying which would be to lower the duties, and, of conſequence, 
the price of the commodities. The Governor has it in contemplation, to 
encourage ſuch manufactures as produce theſe articles, which are run in 
large quantities into this province from the United States, ſuch as hats, 
But all his exertions to this effect will fail in regard to ſugar, coffee, tea; 
in ſhort, with reſpec to all commodities, which are directly imported 
from the United Statcs, without being there n to as high a duty 
as in Canada. 

During our long reſidence at Naryhall, all the inhabitants of an Indian 
village, of the Toſcarora nation, came to congratulate the Governor on his 
late arrival at Naryhall. All theſe viſits and congratulatory compliments 

have 
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have no other object but to obtain ſome drink, money, and preſents. 
Theſe Indians generally arrive in the morning, in veſſels, from the oppo- 
ſite banks of the river, which they inhabit. They were decked out with 
uncommon- care, covered with rags of every deſcription, and adorned 
with horſe-hair, and feathers of all poſſible ſpecies of birds. In their 
cars and noſes they wore rings of the moſt varied forms. and colours. 
Some were dreſſed in European clothes, others wore laced hats, and ſomc 

were naked, excepting the double apron, and painted from head to foot. 
It is in the manner of painting themſelves, that their genius is eſpecially 
diſplayed. In general they prefer the harſheſt colours, paint one leg white, 
and the other black or green, the body brown or yellow, the face full of 
red or. black ſpots, and their eyes different colours. In a word, they unite 
in their decorations the utmoſt abſurdity and harſhneſs. They are, cver) 
one of them, painted in a different ſtyle, and furniſhed with a ſmall 
looking-glaſs, which they every moment conſult with as much attention 
as the moſt finiſhed coquette. They comb themſelves again and again, 
and touch up the colours, which may have faded from perſpiration or 
exerciſe. Many of them wear ſilver bracelets and chains round their 
necks and arms. Some have a white ſhirt with long ſleeves over 
their clothes, and this forms their moſt elegant garment; the major 
part wear as many filver buckles as they can afford. In ſhort, their ap- 
pearance calls to recollection the whimſical maſks, which throng the 
ſtreets at Paris during the carnival. It muſt, however, be. confeſſed, 
that their abſurd. finery, in a great meaſure, conſiſts of things, which 
they make themſelves, of horſes, buffaloes', or other hair, or of the 
briſtles of the hedge-hog. They twiſt ropes of the bark of trees, and 
make laces of a ſpecies of herbs. Many of theſe articles, which they 
uſe to adorn their dreſs, their tobacco · bags, their ſcalping-knives, gar- 
ters, and mockinſons, (a ſort of ſhoes) are made by the women, with 
a regularity, a {kill, nay, I may ſay, with a taſte, ſeldom to be found in 
Europe: Their chief excellency conſiſts in the great variety and rich- 
neſs of the colours, which they generally extract from leaves, and from 
* roots of certain herbs ; but they poſſeſs alſo the art of extracting 
them 
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them from all dycd linens and ſilks, of which they can obtain a piece. 
They boil theſe rags in the juice of a plant, with the ſpecies and name 
of which 1 am anacquainted, and thus obtain a very durable. colour for 
ing hair or bark. a9 
On their arrival this morning the * vididan were about cighty in 
4 The Governor, being particularly engaged, deferred receiving 
their viſit until the aſternoon; at which time only thitty made their ap- 
pearance, the reſt being all drunk, and unable to move. The viſit was 
received on a large plot of graſs, without che ſmalleſt compliment on either 
part. The Governor was preſent, but kept at ſome diſtance. The In- 
dians danced and played among themſelyes. Some of their dances are 
very expreſſive, and even graceful. A mournful and monotonous ditty, 
ſung by one, and accompanied with a ſmall drum, fix inches high, and 
three in diameter, forms all their muſic; except that frequently a ſtick is 
added, with which a child beats the time. They dance around the mu- 
fic, which they frequently interrupt by loud ſhrieks. The hunting and 
war dances are the moſt expreſſive, eſpecially the latter. It repreſents 
the ſurpriſe of an enemy, who is killed and ſcalped, and is performed by 
one perſon. The reſt are hopping about, like monkeys, in a ſemicircular 
figure, and watch, with the utmoſt attention, every movement of tbe 
dancer. The moment when the enemy is ſuppoſed to have breathed his 
laſt, a ſtrong expreſſion of joy brightens every face; the dancer raiſes a 
horrid how], reſumes his pantomime, and is rewarded by univerſal ſhouts 
of applauſe: When he has thus finiſhed his dance, another enters the 
ſtage, who is, in his turn, relieved by others; and in this way the dance 
is continued, until they become tired of it. When the dance was over, 
they played at ball; a game in which they diſplayed their agility to the 
greateſt advantage. Every one had a racket, the handle of which was 
three or four feet in length, and bent at the end, ſo that the racket has 
the form of a bow. The packthread is made of bark; they graſp the 
racket with both hands, and run after the'ball, wherever they ſee it, with 
the view of catching it, one before another. This ball is frequently 
K k _ thrown 
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thrown to a conſiderable Ahne in which caſe they run | after it all to 
gether, to catch; it, either in the air, or on the ground. No buſh, no 
ditches,no barriers check their ardour. They clear every thing, leap over 
every thing, and diſplay, in this game, a verſatility, ſwiftneſs, and dexte- 
rity, whichrare truly ſtriking. During theſe games the agent came up to 
the general, with one of the chieſtains, and told him, that the Tuſcarora 
nation wiſhed to learn whether they might afliſt at a meeting, to be held 
in Onondago by the Oneida Indians, for the purpoſe of ſelling a part of 
the Oneida reſervation, which the ſtate of New York had manifeſted a 
diſpoſition to-purchaſe*. The Governor's anfwer'was conceived in terms 
extremely vague ; the agent tranſlated this anfwer as he pleaſed, and in 
reply aſſured the Governor, in the name of the Indians, that they. would 
not go to Onondago, from the hope that this would prove more agree - 
able to the Britiſn Momarch. Whether this political farce was acted 
only by the agent, or whether the chieftam took a part, I know not; but 
this I know, that this chieſtain, a moment before, begged of me two 
thillings,” fon which he would have promiſed me, had I defired it, to viſit 
or not to viſit all the meetings throughout the univerſe. ' Without enter- 
ing further on this fubject, I ſhall merely obſerve, that the whole policy 
of England, relative to the Indians, is in the hands of the agents, who 
alone underſtand their language, and have the ſole management of the 
preſents. It reſts entirely with theſe agents to perſuade all or any of 
theſe nations to engage in war, and to excite their enmity either againſt 
the United States or againſt each other. The Govemor is altogether in · 
eapable of judging of their diſobedience and oppoſitionito the orders of 
his cabinet but by the wal, The. ſame — Wd caſe as to 
the American States. wo , 114 
per 1— dent, here nene _ 1s! cn bens, 22 
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thouſand five hundred and fifty-two dollars for. lands purchaſed of them in 1795, and 
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Getkins ono nfo ith raft, h e Solar 2 e ee 

le is a native of America of the neighbourhood of Wilkeſbarre. His 
„%%% ½ 4,4, 6 #,+.%4, % „% 3 
* * „ #* „„. England has rewarded his loyalty 
with five thouſand acres of land for himſelf; the ſame quantity for 
his children ; a» penſion of two or three hundred pounds ſterling; an 
agency, worth five, hundred pounds ſterling a year ; and the privilege of 
taking from-the ſtore-houſes, which contain the preſents, whatever he 
chooſes. He is treated with every mark of reſpe& by the Governor. 

The Tuſcarora Nation is an Indian tribe, the men of which ſhare the 
toils of their women in a greater degree than any other. The Governor 
mentioned a project, he has conceived, of giving a half civilization to all 
the Indian nations in the intereſt of -England. Whether or no civili- 
zation be likely topromote the happineſs of the Indians, is a queſtion, a full 
diſcuſſion of which might, perhaps, exceed my powers, or at leaſt ſeem 
icteleyant. | But, were I obliged to decide it at once, I ſhould anſwer in 
the negative, as long as they are not hemmed in too cloſely by the 
coloniſts, poſſeſs a ſufficient tract of ground for hunting, and have plenty 
of game. But, I repeat it once more, to do juſtice to this queſtion would 
require a more profound diſcuſſion, than I can enter upon in this place. 


Beſides it can hardly be ſatisſactorily decided, ſince the ſtate of ſavage na- 


tions, left entirely to their primitive life, is widely different from the con- 
dition of thoſc, who reſide in the vicinity of theſe coloniſts, and hold in- 
tercourſe with them. If, on mature deliberation, we were obliged to 
allow, that the creation of wants, the neceſſity of providing for them, the 
exerciſe of our mutual powers, the unfolding of our faculties, and the re- 
finement of our feelings, prove more frequently ſources of misfortune than 
of happineſs; every degree of civilization, pregnant with all theſe, ſhould 
carefully be kept, for their own ſake, from all ſavage tribes. But the 
ſame concluſion will not held good in regard to a barbarous people, who, 
from their intercourſe with civilized nations, poſſeſs already ſome de- 
gree of civility ; but a civility which acquaints them with vices only, and 
conſequently introduces them to ſources of misfortune, and who, there- 
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fore, from a higher degree of culture, may derive an alleviation of their 
fate and an increaſe of happineſs. As to the advantages likely to accrue 
to the civilized world from the civilization of the ſavages, the queſtion 
ſeems likely to demand a decifion in the affirmative. 
However this may be, the Governor, in conceiving this project, had not 
only the happineſs of the Indians in view, but alſo his own advantage. 
He intends to have them civilized by prieſts, and would give the prefer- 
ence to miſſionaries of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. The policy of 
General S—— inclines him to encourage a religion, the miniſters of 
which are intereſted in a connection with the authority of thrones, and 
who, therefore, never loſe fight * the — to e and propagate 

—— DK—2— lives, ren- 
ders their marriages daily more barren, and, when fruitful, productive 
only of poor unhealthy children; and that, from the uſe of this poiſon, 
which now cannot either be wreſted from them, or rendered harmleſs in 
its conſequences, the different tribes are daily decreaſing in number. 
- Eighty miles from Naryhall, on the Miami, or Great River, is the 
ſettlement of Colonel BanaxT, with a view of which 1 ſhould have been 
much pleaſed ; but he is not there at preſent, and they aſſure me that, 
m-his abſence, I ſhould ſee ö but what 1 mas — 
have hitherto viſited. | 4 

Colonel Brant is an Indian y! In the ain ae he fought 
W W 1W binens and be has ſince been in England, where he 
was moſt graciouſly received by the King, and met with a kind recep- 
tion from all claſſes of people. His manners are ſemi-European. He 
is attended by two negroes ; has eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Enghſh way; 
has a garden and a farm ; dreſſes after the European faſhion; and never- 
theleſs poſſeſſes much influence over the Indians. He aſſiſts, at preſent, 
at the 2 *, which the United States ure concluding with the 

at Kt 5; ot cnt in weſtern 


us treaty, alluded to by the author, is the Greenville treaty, eoncluded on the 
third of Auguſt 1795, at Greenville, a fort and ſettlement on tho ſouth fide of a north- 
weſtern branch of the Great Miami, between Major-general A. Wayne and the chiefs of 

| the 
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weſtern Indians. He is alſo much reſpected by the Americans, and, in 
general, bears ſo excellent a character, that I ſincerely regret I could not 
ſee and become acquainted with him. 

The Indians, who inhabit the village, which we paſſed on leaving Ca- 
nawaga, paid alſo a viſit to the Governor during the time we ſtayed 
with him. The weather being too hot for receiving the viſit on the 
graſs, he ordered them to be uſhered into a room, where he was attended 
by ſome officers of the garriſon. The chiefs of the Indians faid a few 
words, which the agent interpreted to the Governor, as containing an 
aſſurance, that they would employ their tomahawks againſt any one he 
ſhould point out, and expreſſions of regret, that they could not uſe them 
laſt year againſt the Americans. The Governor thanked them for theſe 
ſentiments, endeavoured to confirm them in this friendly diſpoſition, 
and told them, that the King of Great Britain wiſhed for peace, 
whatever lies the maize-thief [Mr. P, Commiſſioner of the United 
States] might have impoſed on them laſt year. They anſwered, that 
the Governor was perfectly right, and that P—— was a liar, drank as 
much as they pleaſed, and departed: The conference was held at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and before nine o'clock half of them were 
intoxicated. The Governor is very anxious to oblige and pleaſe the In- 
dians ; his only fon, a child, four years old, is drefſed as an Indian, and 
called Tr064, which name has been given him by the 'Mohawks: "ny 
harmleſs farce may be of uſe in the intercourſe with the Indians. 

The Niagara river and lake abound with a great variety of — We 
aſſiſted at a fiſhing, intended to fupply the ſoldiers with fiſh; the net 
was drawn thrice. One end of the net was held by men, who remained 
on ſhore, while the remainder was carried into the ſtream by means of a 
boat, which, after the net had been entirely expanded, conveyed the 


other end back to the ſhore. Both ends are joined on the ſpot, whence - 


the net is drawn. It is only four feet deep, but one hundred feet in 


the following tribes of Indians, viz. the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawaneſe, Ottawas, 
Chippawas, Putawatimes, Miamis, Eel-river, Wecas, Kickapoos, Pian Kaſhaws and 
Kaſkaſkias.—Tran/lator. 
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length. Upwards of five hundred fiſh were caught, among which were 
about twenty - eight or thirty ſturgeons, ſmall pikes, whitings, rock-fiſh. 
ſun-fiſh, herrings, a ſort of carp, which in point of ſhape reſemble thoſe: 
of Europe, but differ much in flavour, and in the form of their heads, ſal- 
mon, trouts; in ſhort, all the fiſh was of a tolerable ſize. + Middle-ſized 
ſiſh are eaſily caught by anglers on the banks both of the river and the 
lake ; they frequently catch more than . * can 2 in 
ſexeral days. fa 
I! The town of Newark — on — other ade a the river, direaly op» 
5 to the fort. About a hundred houſes, moſtly very fine ſtruc- 
tures, have already been erected, but the progreſs of building will pro- 
bably be checked, by the intended removal of the deat of government. 
The majority of the inhabitants, eſpecially the richeſt of them, ſhare in 
the adminiſtration; and conſequently will remove, to whatever place 
the government may be transferred. In point of ſize and elegance, the 
houſe of Colonel Sur, licutcnant-colonel in the fifth regiment, is much 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. It conſiſts of joiner's work, but is conſtructed, 
.cmbelliſhed, and painted in the beſt ſtyle; the yard, garden, and court 
are ſurrounded with railings, made and painted as. elegantly, as they 
, could be in England. His large garden has the appearance of a French 
* kitchen-garden, kept in good order. In a country, where it is a hard mat- 
ter to procure. labourers, and where they are paid at the rate of one dol- 
lar per day, he finds, in his regiment, as many as he chooſes, for ninc- 
pence ſterling a day, becauſe the men otherwiſe do not caſily obtain 
leave. to go to work. It is in this manner he is now clearing five thou- 
ſand acres, which have been granted him, and has the uſe of thirty more, 
which belong to the King, are ſituate in front of the town, and which 
the Governor has aſſigned * until he ſhall be neceſſitated to demand 
them again. N | 
The ſcarcity of men * is here ſtill — lick, in — United 
States. They, who are brought hither from England, either de- 
mand lands, or emigrate into the United States. A very wiſe act 
of the Aſſembly declares all negroes to be free, as ſoon as they arrive 


in 
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zn Canada. This deſcription of men, who are more or lefs frequent 
in the United States, cannot here ſupply the want of white ſervants. 
All perſons belonging to the army employ ſoldiers in their ſtead. By 
the Engliſh regulations, every officer is allowed one ſoldier, to whom 
he pays one ſhilling a weck; and this privilege is extended; in pro- 
portion as the officers have need of a greater number of people. The 
Governor, who- is alſo colonel of a regiment of Queen's Rangers, ſta- 
tioned in the province, is attended in his houſe, and at dinner, merely 
by privates of this regiwent, who alſo take care of his horſes. He has 
not been able to keep one of the men ſervants, he brought with him 
from England. | 
The regiments quartercd in the vicinity of the United States, it is * 
ſerted, loſe much by deſertion. Sceing every where around them lands, 
either given away or ſold at a very low rate, and being ſurrounded by 
people, Who within a twelvemonth have riſen from poverty to proſpe- 
rity,.and are now married and propnetors, they cannot endure the idea of 
a ſervitude, which is to end only with their exiſtence. The ennui na- 
turally ariſing from the dull and ſecluded manner of living in garriſons, 
where they find neither work nor amuſement, and the ſlight attention 
ſhewn them by moſt of the colonels, darken ftill more, in their view, 
the diſmal picture of their ſituation. They emigrate acoordingly into 
the United States, where they are ſure to find a ſettlement, which, if they 
chooſe to work, cannot fail. to make them rich: and independent: - To 
hold out to them the ſame in the Engliſh colony of Canada, would 
be the only mean of rendering leis dangerous the temptation offered by 
the United States. It is with this view, that Governor Simcoe very 
wiſely formed the project of diſmiſſing every ſoldier, who ſhould find an 
able ſubſtitute in his room, and to · give him one hundred acres of land; 
but it is ſaid, that this project appears, in Lord Dorcheſter's judgment, to 
ſavour too much of. the new principles, to obtain his conſent. If it were 
actually refuſed, ſuch an unreaſonable denial would more forcibly pro- 
voke the diſcontented of the troops, from their being already acquainted 
with the meaſure... 
During our reſidence at t Naryhall, the ſeſſion of the Legiſlature of 


Upper 
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Upper Canada was opened. The Governor had deferred it till that time, 
on account of the expected arrival of a chief- juſtice, who was to come 
from England; and from a hope, that he ſhould be able to acquaint the 

members with the particulars of the treaty with the United States. But 

0 the harveſt has now begun, which in a higher degree than elſewhere en- 
ages, in Canada, the public attention, far beyond what ſtate- affairs can 

do. Two members of the Legiſlative Council were preſent inſtead of 

ſeven; no Chict-juſtice appeared, who was to act as Speaker; inſtead of 

ſixteen members of the Afſembly five only attended, and this was the 

| whole number, which could be collected at this time. The law requires 

, a greater number of members for each houſe to diſcuſs and determinc 
| upon any buſineſs ®, but within two days a year will have expired ſince 

_ the laſt ſeffion. The Governor has therefore thought it right, to open 
the ſeſſion, reſerving, however, to either houſe the right of proroguing 
the fittings from one day to another, in expeRation, that the ſhips tron: 
Detroit and Kingſton will either bring the members, who are yet want- 

ing, or certain intelligence of their not being able to attend. | 
The whole retinue of the Governor conſiſted in a guard of fifty men of 
the garriſon of the fort. Dreſſed in filk, he entered the hall with his hat 

nd on his head, attended by his adjutant and two ſecretarics. The two 
| members of the Legiſlative Council gave, by their Speaker, notice of it 
to the Aſſembly. Five members of the latter having appeared at the 

bar, the Governor delivered a ſpeech modelled after that of the King, on 

the political affairs of Europe, on the treaty concluded with the United 

States, which he mentioned in expreſſions very favourable to the Union, 

and on the peculiar concerns of Canada. Where no taxes are to be 

ſettled, no accounts to be audited and examined, and no military regula- 

tions to be adjuſted, public buſineſs cannot occupy much time. But, if 

even all theſe points were to be diſcuſſed, the buſineſs would ſtill be 

trifling, from want of an oppoſition ; which ſeems to be.precluded by the 


* By the Quebec Act, paſſed in 1791, it is enacted, that the Legiſlative Council is to 

conſiſt of not fewer than ſeven members for Upper Canada, and the Aſſembly of not leſs 

than ſixteen members, who are to be called together at leaſt once in every year.— 
Tranſlator. 
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manner, in which the two Houſes for Upper Canada are framed. The 
conftitution of this province is well adapted to the prefent ſtate of the 
country. The members of both Houſes, who bear a fhare-in the admi- 
niftration, are all of them as uſeful, as can be deſired, at this period. The 
influence of the Governor is not uſeleſs. And the other neceſſary arrange- 
ments; eſpecially fuch as may enfure liberty and good order, will, no 
doubt, be made in the proceſs of time. 

Fort Niagara ſtands, as has been already obſerved, on the right bank 
of the river, on a point, oppoſite to that of Miſſiſſogas, on which Newark 
is built. Tt was originally conſtructed by Mr. de la Toxnqerere, three 
mules nearer to the falls ; but was, ſome years afterwards, transferred to 
the ſpot, where it now ſtands, and where Mr. de Dexonvi1LLE threw up 
am entrenchment. This fort, as well as thoſe of Oſwego, Detroit, Miami, 
and Michillimakkinak, are to be ſurrendered to the Americans ®. Fort 
Niagara is ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt of theſe places, having been ſtrength- 
ened with ſome new works, in the courſe of laſt year ; eſpecially covered 
batteries, deſigned for its protection on the fide of the lake and the river. 
All the breaſt- works, ſlopes, &c. are lined with timber. On the land- 
fide, it has a curtain, flanked by two baſtions, in each of which a block- 
houſe has been conſtructed, mounted with cannon. Although this fort, 
in common with all ſuch ſmall- fortified places, cannot long withſtand a 
regular attack; yet the beſiegers cannot take it, without a confiderable 
loſs. All the buildings, withir the precincts of the fort, are of ſtone, and 
vere built by the French. 

With very obliging politeneſs, the Governor conducted us into the 
fore which he is very loath to viſit; ſince he is fure, that he ſhall be 
obliged to deliver it up to the Americans. He carried us through every 
part of it, indeed more of it than we wiſhed to fee. Thirty artillery-men 
and eight companies of the fifth regiment, form the garriſon of the fort: 
Two days after this viſit, we dined in the fort, at Major SewaRD's, an 
officer of elegant, polite, and amiable 1 who ſeems to be much 


* All theſe forts were actually delivered up to the Americans in Auguſt 1796, purſuant 
io the treaty of 1794, —Tranſlator. 
LI : reſpected. 
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reſpected by the gentlemen of his profeſſion. He and Mr. PILKIxXSs O, 
an officer. of the corps of engineers, are the military gentlemen we have 
moſt frequently ſeen during our reſidence in this place, and whom the 
Governor moſt diſtinguiſhes from the reſt. In England, as in France, 
the officers of the engineers and artillery are in general the moſt accom- 
pliſhed among the gentlemen of the army; and their ſociety is conſe- 
quently preferred. The officers of the fitth-regument, whom we have 
ſcen, were well-bred, polite, and excellent companions. - - | 
The communication of the fort with Newark is in winter intercepted 
for two or three months, by maſſes of floating ice, carried along by the 
ſtream.” At times it is free for a few hours only. The Indians attempt, 
now and then, to croſs the river, by jumping from one piece of ice to 
another. But the number of thoſe, who venture upon this 3 
experiment, is never great. 
Some trifling excurſions, we mad: in the environs of the city; and 
eſpecially a tour of four days, with the Governor, along the banks of the 
lake; afforded us an opportunity of ſeeing the interior country. The 
chief purpoſe of this journey was, to reach the extremity of the lake. A 
boat, made of the bark of trees, and deſigned for the Governor's excur- 
ſions between Detroit and Kingſton, contained the whole company; 
which conſiſted of the Governor, Major Seward, Mr. Pilkinſon, us 
three (Mr. de Blacons, having left us two days after our arrival in 
Naryhall), and Mr. Rican, a young Engliſhman, who arrived here 
by the way of the North River, and whom we had already ſeen in Phila- 
delphia. Twelve chaſſeurs of the Governor's regiment rowed the boat, 
which was followed by another veſſel, carrying tents and proviſion. We 
halted at noon to eat our dinner, and in the evening to pitch our tents 
and ſup. In the morning, we walked, then breakfaſted, and ſet out to 
purſue our . which was rendered rather v. by a ſmall fall 
of rain. 
F ortymile-creek was one of the chief objects of our tour. This ſtream, 

which interſects in a ſtraight line the range of mountains, extending 
from Queens' Town, flows, with a gentle fall, into the plain; and at- 


fords 
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fords ſome wild, awful, yet very pleaſing proſpects among the mountains. 
Before it empties itſelf into the lake, it turns a griſt mill, and two ſaw- 
mills, which belong to a Mr. Green, a loyaliſt of Jerſey, who, ſux or 
ſeven years ago, ſettled in this part of Upper Canada. | | 
This Mr. Green was the conſtant companion of the Governor on this 
little journey; he is apparently a worthy man, and in point of know- 
ledge far ſuperior to the common caſt of ſettlers in this neighbourhood. 
His eſtate conſiſts of three hundred acres, about forty of which are cleared 
of wood. He paid one hundred and twenty-five dollars for forty acres, 
through which the creek flows, that turns his mill, on account of the 
greater value, they bear for this reaſon ; the common price being only five 
ſhillings per acre. Land newly cleared yields here, the firſt year, twenty 
buſhels of corn. The ſoil is good, though not of the moſt excellent 
quality. They plough the land, after it has produced three or four crops; 
but not very deep, and never uſe manure. The price of flour is twenty- 
two ſhillings per hundred weight; that of wheat from ſeven to eight ſhil- 
lings per buſhel. The buſhel weighs ſixty-two pounds upon an average. 
Labourers are ſcarce, and are paid-at the rate of fix ſhillings a day. | 
ReſpeRting the feeding of cattle, the winter is here reckoned at five 
months and half, and near the lakes often-at fix ; on the mountains it is 
a month ſhorter. A few habitations are ſcattered over this diſtrict. 
Wheat is here, as well as throughout all Upper Canada, generally ſown ; 
but other ſorts of grain are alſo cultivated. Wheat and rye are ſown in 
September ; oats, in May ; barley, in June; turnips, in July; and po- 
tatoes, in May. The hay harveſt falls between the-10th of June and the 
10th of July. Rye is generally cut about the beginning of July ; and 
wheat, in the latter days of the ſame month ; Potatoes and turnips 
are dug up in October and November. Graſs is, in general, mowed 
but once. Cultivated meadows are ſown with timothy- graſs. The 
cattle are fed, in winter, with hay; which is kept either in barns, in 
Dutch lofts*, or in ſtacks, after the Englith manner: the laſt are my 


In this neighbourhood, as well as throughout all the northern parts of the * nion, | 
they call a thatched roof of a round, ſquare or polygonal form, which reſts on long polis. 
but can be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure, a Dutch loft.— Anthor. , 
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badly made. Until the winter ſets in with great ſeverity, the cattle ave 
left to graze in the woods ; they tell us, that in all parts Upper Ca- 
nada, the ſnow lies ſeldom deeper than two feet. The whole of theſe 
obſervations apply alſo to the cultivated __ near Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie. 

Mr. Green, U —— 
his ſons to farming, and to build for cack of them @ mill, eicher on this 
or on a neighbouring creek. He grinds the corn for all the military poſts 
in Upper Canada; where General Simcoe has ordered all the flour of a 
mara ie be mad, which d. by eee 

ee the lake. uten 
we travelled, on horſeback, is one of the worſt we have hitherto fecn in 
Amezica. But for our finding now and then ſome trunks of trees in the 
ſwampy places, we ſhould not have been able to diſengage ourſelves from 
the morals, Along the road, which is ſiſtcen miles in length, the foil is 
good ; but we ſcarcely ſaw four plantations on the bank of the lake. At 
the very extremity, of it, and on the moſt fruitful Gil, — 
ſettlements. 


D Th bey is Gre males 


in length, and communicates with the lake by 4 ſtreight ſinty yards 


wide; but this communication is interrupted by ſand- banks, which, at 
the extremity of the lake, form a bar, the baſe of which projects ncarly 
half a mile into the lake. This ſole paſſage excepted, the bay is ſeparated 
from the lake by an iſthmus, from to two to ſour hundred yards broad. 
At the point, where this iſthmus begins on the ſouthern ſide of the 
lake, the unnavigable tract is about fifty fect in width. Small veſſels 
are worked up into a ſmall creek in the bay; whence they proceed with - 
oat any impediment to any other part within its extent, The moun 
tains, which near Fortymile-creek reach cloſe to the lake, but aſterwards 
recede to the diſtance of five or fix miles, approach it again at the extre- 
mity of Burlington Bay. Their colour, as well as the quality of the in- 
tervening ſoil between them and the lake, affords ground to fuppoſe, that 
they once formed its borders, and that the tract of ground, which now 
| ſeparates 
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ſeparates them ſrom its preſent bed, and which is covered with very old 
and beautiful trees, has been formed by alluvia from the waters of the 
lake, This range of mountains, after having formed an opening, 
through which a pretty conſiderable river empties itſelf into the bay, re- 
join, bound the lake for about a fourth part of its length, and ſtreteh 
thenoe towards Lake Huron, in the vicinity of which they divide into 
different branches, the farther direction of which is not known. The 
geographical knowledge of this country, as far as it relates to the courſe 
of the rivers; the ſhape of the vullies, and the direction of the chain 
of mountains, is yet very imperfect. Governor Simcoe is aware of the 
neceſſity of its being enlarged and perſected. But, in a newly occupied 
country, een Sara's HAR, ene N to be attended to is 
immenſe. 

——— ů — we paſſed through woods, copi- 
ouſly adorned with flowers of the moſt exquiſite hnes and fragrance, the 
names of which we could not learn. n trees, of 
a ſize unknown in Europe, was equally great. 

The banks of the lake are rather unhealthy, and intermittent ſevers are 
2 as in the diſtrict of Geneſſee. But few ſurgeons 
refide in the country ; they are not ſuffered to practiſe, till after having 
undergone an examination by a phyſician, appointed by government. 
This prevention, which may prove very beneficial in future times, is at 
preſent of no avail. ' For, as very few apply for leave to practiſe, the moſt 
ignorant are admitted without difficulty, if they will only preſent them-- 
ſelves for admiffion. 

By one of them I was informed, that the inferior claſſes of the inha- 
bitants dread their advice in intermittent fevers, becauſe they always pre- 
ſcribe bark; and that poor people, inſtead of following their advice, have 
recourſe to a ſort of magic charm, in which univerſal confidence is placed 
in this country. If ſeized with the ague, they go into the foreſt, ſearch. 
out a branch of an elm or ſaſſafras, of the laſt year's growth; faſten to this 
branch, without breaking it off the tree, a thread, which muſt not be 
quite new; tie as many knots, as they think they ſhall have fits of the 

fever; 
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fever; and then return home, perfectly convinced, that they ſhall not ex- 
perience more fits, than they have bound themſelves to ſuſtain, by the 
number of knots they have tied. The firſt diſcoverers of this arcanum uſed 
to make ſo few knots, that the ague would frequently diſappoint their 
hopes, but they who at preſent practiſe this ſuperſtition tie 10 many, that 
the febrile matter is generally carried off, before the number of fits comes 
up to that of the knots. 0 

A tour along the banks of the lake —— n 
of this vaſt ſheet of water is majeſtic, and the traces of culture, which up- 
on the whole has been commenced on the beſt principles, offer a picture, 
on which both the eye and the mind dwell with equal pleaſure. The 
| Governor is a worthy man, amiable and plain. The company was agree- 
able, and we enjoyed every convenience, which can be expected on a 
journey of this kind. And yet, during the whole time of our reſidence 
in Naryhall, where he, as well as every one belonging to him, loaded us 
with civilities, in a manner the moſt agreeable, I did not experience one 
moment of true happineſs, and real untainted enjoyment. 1110 

I am at a leſs to account to myſelf for the various perceptions, which 
predſed upon my mind, and prevented my feelings from being entirely ab- 
ſorbed by gratitude, and by the pleaſing ſenfations, it naturally produces. 
1 love the Engliſh more, perhaps, than any other Frenchman ; I have been 
conſtantly well treated by the Engliſh ; I have friends among them; 1 
acknowledge the many great qualities and advantages which they poſſeis. 
I deteſt the horrid crimes, which ſtain the French revolution, and which 
_ deſtroyed ſo many objects of my love and eſteem; I am baniſhed from 
France; my eſtates are confiſcated; by the government of my country I 
am treated as a criminal or corrupt citizen; ſevered from all I held dear, 
J bave been reduced to extreme, inexpreſſible miſery, by Robeſpierre, and 
the reſt of the ruſſians, whom my countrymen have ſuffered to become 
their tyrants ; nor are my misfortunes yet conſummated—and yet, the 
love of my country, this innate feeling, now ſo painſul to me, ſo claſhing 
with my preſent ſituation, holds an abſolute ſway over my ſoul, and pur- 
ſues me here more cloſely, than elſewhere, This Engliſh flag, under 
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which I am failing over lakes where the French flag was fo long diſ- 
played; theſe forts, theſe guns, the ſpoils of France, this conſtant, obvi- 
ous proof of our former weakneſs and of our misfortunes, give me pain, 
perplex and overpower me to a degree, which I am at a loſs to explain. 
The ſucceſs, laſt year, obtained by Lord Howe, which the Engliſh men- 
tion with more frankneſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe our intereſt to be inti- 
mately connected with theirs ; the eagerneſs they diſplay in announcing: 
new defeats of the French, the accounts of which are prefaced by the aſ- 
ſurance, that Engliſh triumphs and exertion. ſhall reinſtate us in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of our eſtates, and followed with congratulations ;. all theſe com- 
mon topics of converſation, which our gueſts ſeem to introduce with the 
beſt intention, prove more painful to my feelings, as I am. neceſſitated to 
hide my thoughts, left. I ſhould be deemed a fool by the few, in whoſe 
eyes I am no Jacobin, no Robeſpierrian, and becauſe I am, as it were, at 
croſs purpoſes. with myſelf. And yet it is a ſentiment rooted, deeply 
rooted in my ſoul, that I would continue poor and baniſhed, all the days 
of my liſe, rather tian owe my refloration to my country and my eftates, to 
the influence of foreign. powers, and. to Britiſi pride. I hear. of no defeat 
af the French. armies, without grief, or of any of their triumphs, with- 


out my ſelt-love being gratified to a degree, Which at times I take not 


ſufhcient” care to concealꝰ . And yet, notwithſtanding theſe feelings, 


the confeſſion of which" may appear ridiculous in my preſent ſituation, E 


cannot diſcern the period, when anarchy ſhall. ceaſe in my ill-fated coun- 
try, and liberty; regulated by wiſe and efficient laws, afford happineſs at 
leaſt to thoſe, who are not baniſhed ;; when France ſhall reſt. her glory on: 
a ſafe and laſting foundation. 


I do not know, whether thoſe of my bunch, wa ſhall-read theſe lines, 
will underſtand my meaning; and whether they will be more able, than 


„ Theſe « Confeſſions d'un Emigrt,” which ingenuouſly expreſs the true ſentiments of 
a very conſiderable part of the emigrated French-nobility and gentry, are not, it ſeems, 
unworthy of the. notice. of foreign.powers, and eſpecially of our goyernment.. A. French 
emigrant, who acted in the Weſt Indies as field · officer in the Britiſh. ſervice, regretted. 
that the pavillon cheri,” was not waving at the maſt- head of the reſſel, on board of 
which he was going to combat the French. —7 Roe: 


Jam, 
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Jam, to reconctte theſe apparently incongruous fedlings and derventions 
I have here thrown them together, as I felt and conceived them. 

In addition to the civHities offered here to our ſmall company, Du- 
petitthouars experienced one of a peculiar complexion, conſiſting in an 
offer of lands in Upper Canada, made by Major Seward, who, without 
expreſdly ftatmg, that he was authoriſed by the Governor to propoſe this 
offer, at leaſt hinted fomething to that effect. The polite, yet peremp- 
tory anſwer, returned by Dupetitthonars, at once ended the buſineſs. 

The taſte for news is not by far 4%0 prevalent | in Upper Canada as in 
the United States. Only one newſpaper is printed in Newark; and but 
for the ſupport granted by government, not the fourth part of the ex- 
penee of the proprictor would de refunded by the ſale of his papers. It is 
a fhort abſtract of the newſpapers of New York and Albany, zecammo- 
dated to the principles of the Governor; with an epitome of the Quebec 
"Gazette. In the front and back of the paper are advertiſements. It is a 
weekly paper; but very few copies are ſent to fort Erie and Detroit. 
| The newſpaper prefs alſo ſerves for printing the acts of the Legiſlature, 
and the notices and orders iſſued by the Governor; and this is its princi- 
pal uſe. In point of news, the ſituation at Niagara is by no means con- 
venient, eſpeeially in time of war. 

- The Engliſh ſhips are not yet arrived from Quebec, and this day is the 
fixth of July. The intelligence, which reached Philadelphia about the 
ti me of our departure, has but juſt been received at Niagara, They tell 
us, that they know nothing, but what they have learned directly from 
England. What little information we have been able to collect from 
different quarters, concerning the ſentiments of the people, and which 
we could only now and then obtain, as we ſhould otherwiſe have given 
offence by too much inquiſitiveneſs on this head, coincides in repreſent- 
ing the nation at large as deſirous of tranquillity and peace. But the 
American loyaliſts, who have actually ſuffered by the war, ſtill harbour 
enmity and hatred againſt their native land and countrymen. Theſe ſen- 
timents however are daily decreafing, and are not ſhared by the far greater 
number of emigrants, who arrive from the United States, Nova Scotia, 

and 
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and New Brunſwick. There are mal · contents in this country; but their 
number is ſmall. Seyeral new ſettlers, who migrate into this pro- 
vince ſrom the United States, falſely profeſs an attachment to the Britiſh 
Monarch, and curſe the government of the Union, for the mere purpoſe 
of thus wheedling themſclyes into the poſſeſſion of lands. The high 
price of proviſion, the prohibition c of ; a commercial intercourſe, and the 
protracted delivery of the deeds, by which the property ol granted lands 
IS; conyeyed, to the occupiers, form, indeed, grounds of much diſcontent 
but this is by no means of a nature to cauſe uncaſineſs to the government, 
which ſcems even to doubt its exiſtence, though, in caſe of a war with 
the United States, it might render its ſituation extremely critical, . 

The Epiſcopal is the eſtabliſhed religion 1 in Upper Canada, In De- 
troit, however, half of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics ;, and ſome 
2 of Quakers, Baptiſts, and Dunkers, are ſcattered through the 
province, though in ſmall numbers. 

A ſeycnth part of the lands 1s allotted to the ſupport of the Proteſtant 
clergy. For the Roman Catholic ſeryi ICC nothing i is paid, except in De- 
troit. No church has yet been built, even in Newark. In the ſame 
halls, where the Legiſlative and Executive Councils hold their fittings, 
jugglers would be permitted to diſplay their tricks, if any ſhould ever ſtray 
to this remote country. Our laſt excurſion in the environs of Naryhall 
brought us by Queenſtown to one of the Tuſcarora villages, which ſtands 
on the Indian territory, four miles frum Nary hall. One, of the roads, 
which lead thither, paſſes over mountains, that border upon the falls. This 
road affords ſome intereſting proſpects, ſuch as precipices, dreary receſſes, 
vild romantic ſcenes as far as the mountains project over the river, ſtill 
hemmed in between this double range of high rocks. They become 
truly admirable where the mountains ſlope. towards the plain, which 
ſeparates them from the banks of the lake; this whole plain, Fort Nia- 
gara, the bank of the lake, the lake itſelf, nay, a part of the oppoſite 
bank, burſting at once on your vie. The foil ſeems N where to be 
of a good 1 0475 | | 
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This Tuſcarora village has as dirty and mean an appearance as all the 
other villages we have hitherto ſeen ; but the inhabitants, being informed 
of the intended viſit of the Governor, had painted themſelves with the 
-utmoſt care, and were drefſed in their moſt faſhionable ſtyle. They fan- 
cied he came to hold an afſembly. A booth, covered with green branches, 
before'the door of the habitation of the chieftain, on which the Engliſh 
flag was waving, - was the place ſingled out for the expected ſolemnity. 

The inhabitants were rather diſappointed, when they learned from the 
Governor, that he came with no other view but to pay them a viſit. He 
fat down in the booth. The Indians were ſeated on benches placed in 
a ſemi-circular form, and ſmoaked tobacco. As many of the young men 
as could find room fat at the end, cr ſtood leaning on the rails, General 
Simcoe and ourſelves were in the centre of the ſemi-circle ; women and 

children were kept at a diſtance. 

PATERSON, an American by birth, whom the Indians took priſoner 
at the age of ten years (he is now twenty-five) acted as interpreter to the 
Governor. All his ſpeeches, like every diſcourſe of the Engliſh agents 
addefied to the Indians, turned on the fame ſubject. He told them alſo, 
at this bras 3 the Yankees were brooding over ſome evil deſign againſt 
them; had no other object in view but to rob them of their 
lands; _ their good Father (King George) was the true friend of 
their nation. He alſo repeated, that the maize-thicf (T— P——) 
was a rogue and a liar. 

His ſpeech, however, met not with much applauſe on the part of the 
Tuſcaroras. The Seneca-Indians had called here a week before, on their 
way to Naryhall, and told them, that they were going to the Governor, 
without entering into any particulars reſpecting the object of their viſit. 
This cireumſtance led the Tuſcaroras to conclude, that ſomething very 
important was in negociation between the Senecas and the Governor, 
probably tending to the prejudice of their nation; for miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, 
and apprehenſions, form the prominent features of the policy of the In- 
dians ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that this way of thinking is a very natu- 
ral conſequence of the conduct of the coloniſts towards them. 


The 
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- "The Governor diſclaimed all particular negociations with the Senecas; 
and, in order to divert them from this opinion, made uſe of all the com- 
pliments and aſſurances, which he thought any way fitted to flatter their 
vanity, or allay their fears. He again told them of the Yankees, of the 
maize-thief, and of King George ; but all this did not ſatisfy them. His 
promiſe of granting them lands in Canada, if the Yankees ſhould drive 
them from their homes, made no deeper impreſſion; nothing could 
brighten that cold, nay gloomy countenance, which they generally pre- 
ſerve while they are treating on buſineſs. The extreme care, which they 
employ to conceal their impreſſions on ſimilar occafions, may either be 
the effect of a ſtudied diflimulation, the neceſſity of which they may 
have learned in their intercourſe with the coloniſts, or merely the rcfult 


of character and habit. This anecdote, however trifling in itſelf, ſhews. 


how eaſily the jealouſy between the different Indian nations is roufed ; 
a diſpoſition which, like all the other Sable af b. hath, the 
Engliſh and the Americans turn to their advantage. 

There apo few Indinc villagee, where ſome pertoge of Earopren deſcemt 
have not ſettled, who generally enjoy a conſiderable ſhare. of influence 
over the tribe. They are commonly people of a very indifferent charac- 
ter, attracted by the idle, extravagant, and drunken habits of the Indians. 
It is a general remark, that the whites,” ho reſide among them, are ex- 
tremely vicious, cruel, and covetous, and the very worlt huſbands and 
fathers. | | | 4173 74 | 

Intermitting fevers are very frequent in this village. The Indians fre- 
quently take the advice of the phyſician, whom the Engliſh government 
appoints, and pays on their account; but they, far more frequently, take 
draughts, which they prepare themſelves from the juice of herbs. Al- 
though the neighbourhood is much infected with rattle · ſnakes, yet none 
of the preſent inhabitants of this village were ever bitten by them. Their 
remedy, in this caſe, would conſiſt of ſalt and water, which they think 
infallible, and fully ſufficient to effect a cure. 

Me met on this excurſion an American family, who, with fame oxen, 
cows, and ſheep, were emigrating to Canada. We come,” ſaid they, 
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% to the Governor,” Whom they did not know, to ſee whether he 
Will gie us land.“ Rye, aye, the Governor replied, . you are tired 
of the federal government; you like not any longer to have ſo many 
Kiligs; you with again for your old father,” (it is thus the Governor calls 
the Britiſh Monarch when he ſpeaks with Americans); “ you are per- 
eck night; come along / we love n vod Hee 5 . we will 
give you law; noting: wyro dt rt Nut t 

On our return from Queenſtown we ; defoended i in the e $ bout 
the noble river Niagara; the banks of which imagination delights to fancy 
covered with inhabitants, and reclaimed by culture from their preſent 
wild flate} and views rich and charming landſeupes; but this richneſs, 
th charms, Ray n »-confiderable time, enchant the 


| . E iel nns 10 


© "ly our refidetiee-in Narytial, Medi Dae and Guille- 
aces ditock the oPOrtunĩty of the return of-a gun-boat, and made an ex- 
curſion to York. Indolence, politeneſs to the Governor, and the convic- 
tion tHat'T ſhould meet with nothing remarkable in that place; united to 
diffiade me from this journeys My friends informed me on their return, 
that this #6wHi;\which the Governor had fixed upon as the capital of 
Upper Calads, before he thought of building a capital on the Thames, 
has affine extenſive road, deteched from the lake by a neck of land of un- 
equal breadth, being in ſome places a mile, in others only ſix ſcore yards 
broad; that the entrance of this road is about a mile in width; that in 
the middle of ĩt is a Hoa or ſand- bank, the narrows on each fide of which 
may be eaſily deſended by works erected on the two points of land at 
the entrance, where two block-houſes have already been conſtructed; 
that this is two miles and "half long, and a mile wide; and that the 
elevation of the ſhore greatly facilitates its defence by eaters to > be 
thrown up on the moſt convenient points. | 
Governor Simcoe intends to make York the centre of the naval heres 
on Lake Ontario. Only four gun-boats ate, at preſent, on this lake; 
two of which are conſtantly employed in tranſporting merchandize ; 
the other two, which alone are fit to carry troops and guns, and have 
oars 
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oats and fails, are lying under ſhelter until an occaſion occurs to con- 
vert them to their intended purpoſe. It is the Governor's intention to 
build ten ſimilar gun- boats on Lake Ontario, and ten on Lake Erie. 


The ſhip-carpenters, who conſtruct them, reſide in the United _ | 


and return home every winter. 
There have not been more than twelve houſes hitherto built in York: 
They ſtand on tlie bay near the River Dun. The inhabitants do not 


poſſeſs the faireſt character. One of them is the noted Barr, the leader 


of the German families, who, according to the aſſertion of Captain Wil- 
liamſon, were decoyed away by the ONES to * and obſtruct the 
proſperity of his ſettlement. | 

[\Notwithſtanding the navigation of this river, there is a portage of 
thirty miles between York and Lake Simcoe, by which the merchandize, 
that comes from Lake Huron, might reach that place in a ſtraighter line. 
The barracks, which are occupied by the Governor's regiment; ſtand on 
the road, two miles from the town; and near the n 81-40 e 1 am 
told, is very frequent among the ſoldiers. p 

In acircumference of one hundred and fifty miles the Indians are the 
only neighbours of York: They belong to the tribe of the Miſſaſſogas. 
I ſhall here obſerve, that all, who have viſited the Indians in Upper Ca- 
nada, aſſure us, that Father CHARLEVOIxI has delineated their manners 
with the ſame exactneſs and truth, which he has in general diſplayed in 
the deſcription of the countries he traverſed. 

After a reſidence of eighteen days at Naryhall. we took leave of the 
Governor on Friday the 10th of July. He wiſhed- us to ſtay a little 
longer; but Lord Don cuksrxn's anſwer had probably reached Kingſ- 
ton by this time; and, not withſtanding the Governor's true politeneſs 
and generous hoſpitality, we were not an free from een of 
incommoding him. 

hope that be has been as ſatisfied with the 0 and frankneſs of 
Mr. Dupetitthouars and myſelf, as we were with his kindneſs. As to 
Mr. Guillemard, I make no mention of him, ſince, he being an Engliſh- 
man, his ſituation is altogether different from ours. We enjoyed in the 
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General's houſe the moſt perfect freedom of opinion, which a man of his 
diſtinguiſhed talents will always cheriſh, and but for which we ſhould 
not have been able to continue ſo long at Naryhall as we did. 

very thing we have ſeen and heard in this part of Upper Canada 
3 it, in our judgment, extremely probable, that her dependance on 
England will not be of long duration. The ſpirit of independance, 
which prevails in the United States, has already gained ground in this 
province, and will, no doubt, be much encreaſed by a more immediate 
connection with the United States. The compariſon drawn by the in- 
habitants of Upper Canada, between the price of commoditics ſubject to 
Engliſh duties and cuſtoms, and the value of the fame articles on the 
oppoſite ſhore, will be a fufficient ſource of envy and diſcontent. The 
navigation being carried on by both countrics on the ſame lakes and 
' canals, it will be impoſſible to prevent the contraband-trade ; and this 
cannot but prove highly prejudicial to Great Britain, at leaſt according to 
the ſyſtem, by which ſhe is guided in the government of her colonics, 
This contraband-trade will be a conſtant object of diſpute between the 
two ſtates, and will furniſh the Governor of Upper Canada with ſufficient 
pretences for commencing and promoting a war. But, a conteſt, the 
natural conſequence of which would be an increaſe of the price of pro- 
viſion in Canada far above what it would bear in the United States, 
could not be a popular war. It would be a repetition of the American 
War of the Stamp-act, and of the Tea- tax. and would | probably be at- 
tended with the ſame conſequences. 

The natural order of things at this moment, and the univerſal diſpo- 
ſittion of nations, announce the ſeparation of Canada from Great Britain 
as an event, which cannot fail to take place. I know nothing, that can 
prevent it. - By great proſperity and glory, by fignal ſucceſſes in her wars, 
and by undiſturbed tranquillity at home, Great Britain may be able to 
maintain her power over this country, as long as conſiderable fums ſhall 
be expended to promote its population and profperity ; as long as it ſhall 
enjoy the moſt complete exemption from all the taxes and burthens of 
the mother country ; in fine, as long as a mild government, by reſources 
| prompt 
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prompt and well applied, by uſeful public eſtabliſhments, not yet exiſt- 
ing, and by encouragements held out to all claſſes and deſcriptions of 
citizens, ſhall convince a people already invited and qualified by a wiſe 
conſtitution to enjoy all the bleſſings of liberty, of the advantages of a mo- 
narchical government, which in its benevolent projects unites wiſdom of 
conception with rapidity of execution. 

But theſe conditions are and will hardly be fulfilled. In our time, per- 
haps ſoon, Great Britain will loſe this bright jewel of her crown.* In 
regard to Canada, ſhe will experience the ſame fate, as ſhe is likely to 
ſhare, ſooner or later, reſpecting her poſſeſſions in India; as will befall 
Spain in reſpect to her Florida and Mexico, Portugal in regard to her 
Braſil, in ſhort all European powers, reſpecting ſuch of their colonies at 
leaſt, as they poſſeſs on the continents, unleſs, enlightened by experience, 
they ſhall ſpeedily change the colonial form of government. 

Before I cloſe the article of Niagara, I muſt make particular mention 
of the civility ſhewn us by Major LitTLEHALEs, adjutant and firſt ſe- 
cretary to the Governor ; a well-bred, mild, and amiable man, who has 
the charge of the whole correſpondence of government, and acquits him- 
ſelf with peculiar ability and application. Major Littlehales appeared to 
poſſeſs the confidence of the country. This 1s not unfrequently the caſe, 
with men in place and power ; but his worth, politeneſs, prudence, and 
judgment, give this officer peculiar claims to the confidence and reſpect, 
which he univerſally enjoys. 

We embarked for Kingſton on board the Onondago, one of the cut- 
ters, which compoſe the naval force on the lake. This cutter is pierced 
for twelve ſix-pounders, but carries only fix in time of peace. When 


Readers, endowed with a larger ſhare of political ſagacity, than the author diſplays 
throughout the whole train of arguments, on which he grounds this diſmal preſage, will 
probably incline to believe the predicted revolution in Canada not quite ſo near at hand, 
as it appears to the Dukæ, who ſeems not to recollect, that the Britiſh government, by 
ſubſtituting, as he himſelf calls it, (a wiſe conſtitution” in the ſtead of the ancient 


conſtitutional form of Canada, has adopted the very means, to prevent her loſs, 
which at the cloſe of his obſervations on this ſubject, he adviſes as the only preventive 


of ſuch a calamity.-Tran/lator. 
theſe 
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theſe veſſels are not laden with ſtores for the King's ſervice, they are 
freighted with merchandize, for which the merchants cither pay freight, 
or engage to tranſport ; in their bottolns.6 an pa] =p of, the King's 
ſtores. 

The Onondago i is of cighty tons lather, On this oncalion, ſhe had 
two detachments on board; one of the fifth regiment, deſtined ſor 
Kingſton to bring money, and another of the Queen's rangers, to receive 
at Montreal new cloathing for the regiment. There were, beſides, ſorty- 
one Canadians on board, who had conducted ten veſſels for the King's 
ſervice from Montreal to Niagara. The cabin - paſſengers were, Mr. 

Richard, Mr. Seward, whom I have already mentioned, Mr. BELL W,. 
who commanded the detachment of the fifth regiment, which was go- 
ing to ſeteh money, Mr. HILL, another officer of the ſame regiment, 

who was ill, and was going to Kingſton for the recover) of his health, 
Mr. Lexoixe, an officer of the ſixtieth regiment, quartered in Kingſ- 
ton, and our party. 

'The wind was tolerably — 8 our paſſage ; this is generally ac- 
compliſhed in thirty-ſix hours; at times in ſixteen; but it took us forty- 
eight hours. Dead calms are frequent, eſpecially at this time of the year, 
and laſt ſometimes five days. Scarcely any motion was obſervable on tlie 
waters of the lake. This paſſage, which is one hundred and fifty miles long, 
offers no intereſting objects - the coaſt ſoon diſappears from your ew, 
eſpecially in hot weather, when the horizon is clouded with vapours, as 
when we ſailed. Duck's Iflands form, to ſpeak generally, the only trifling 
danger on this paſſage. They are three in number, lying in a line; there 
is no paſſage for ſhips cither between the coaſt and the iſland on the leſt, 
or between this and the middle iſland, on account of the rocks under 
the water, on which ſhips would unavoidably be loſt. You muſt paſs 
between the middle iſland and that on the right, where the water is from 
four to five miles in width, and ſufficiently deep to afford a ſafe naviga- 
tion. The only danger, to be here encountered, might ariſe from a ſud- 
den guſt of wind, ſpringing up the moment, you approach the iſlands 
and driving the ſhip into one of the dangerous channels. To the beſt ot 


my 
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my knowledge, but one ſhipwreck has happened here, within the me- 


mory of man; but no veſſel ventures. near the iſlands by night, except 


when the weather is perſectly fair and clear. A more common and more 
real danger ariſes from the ſtorms, which frequently on a ſudden ariſe on 
the lake, render it even more boiſterous than the ſea, and cauſe the ſhips 
to labour and ſtrain more ſeverely, on account of the ſhortneſs of the 
waves, bounded by the ſmall extent of the waters. The ſhips are then 
in conſtant danger of being driven on ſhore, and would hardly be able to 
avoid it, if the ſtorms laſted longer. But they generally continue only 
for a ſhort time, eſpecially in ſummer, and the clearing up of the wea- 
ther is as ſudden as was the coming on of the ſtorms. They are, properly 
ſpeaking, only violent gales of wind, which in autumn frequently 


| blow two days together, and ſucceed each other very rapidly. Five 


or ſix years ago, a ſhip was loſt, with every hand on board, and inftances 
of this kind are ſaid not to be uncommon at that time of the year. 
From November until April, the navigation is entirely diſcontinued on 
the lake. Shea: 

During our paſſage, Lieutenant EAR L, who commanded the cutter, 
and almoſt all our fellow-paſſengers, behaved to us, in the moſt civil and 
obliging manner. The weather was very warm, and had been ſo for 
the laſt eight or ten days. The mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer 
ſtood, at Naryhall, frequently at ninety-two; but on board the veſſel, in 
the cabin, it was only at ſixty- four. It is leſs the intenſity of the heat, 
than its peculiar nature, which renders it altogether intolerable ; it is 
ſultry and cloſe, and more fo by night, than by day, when it is ſome- 
times freſhened by a breeze, which is not the caſe in the night; the 
opening of the windows affords no relief; you do not perſpire, but feel 
oppreſſed; you reſpire with difficulty; your ſleep is interrupted and 
heavy: and you riſe more fatigued, than when you lay down to reft. 

I have already mentioned, that we had a detachment of the fifth regi- 
ment on board. They dreſſed, before we arrived at Kingſton. Eight 
days before we had ſeen the Indians painting their eyes with lamp- black 
and red-lcad, and braiding their hair, to fix in it feathers or horſes manes, 
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dyed red or blue. This day we ſaw European ſoldiers plaſtering their 
hair, or if they had none, their heads, with a thick White mortar, which 
| they laid-on with a bruſh, and afterwards. raked, hke a garden-bed, with 
an iron comb; and then ſaſtening on their head a piece of wood, as large 
as the palm of the hand, and ſnaped like the bottom of an artichoke, 
to make a cadagan, which they filled with the ſame white mortar, and 
raked in the ſame manner, es the reſt of their head-drefs.'- 
This is a brief ſketch of the ſpectacle, which theſe ſoldiers exhibited to 
us, the laſt two hours of our paſſage ; though their toilette was not exactly 
the fame as that of the Indians, yet they conſulted their looking-glaſs 
with-the ſame anxious care. Theſe obſervations are leſs intended to 
throw a ridicule on the dreſs of ſoldiers, and the childiſh attention paid 
to it in all countries, than to check the forwardneſs of thoſe, who are 
ever ready to ridicule all manners and habits, which are not their own. 
The Indian ſavage would be at a loſs, whether to laugh more at the 
Turk, who covers his ſhorn head with a turban, containing more or 
fewer folds in proportion to his rank and conſequence—at the women in 
the iſland of Melos, whoſe petticoats ſcarcely cover half their thighs, 
while their ſleeves reach down to the ground—or at our belles, who ten 
years ago confined their breaſts and waiſt in huge ſtays, with falſe hips, 
and ſtrutted along on high heels, and who now ſcrew up their waiſt to 
the middle of their boſoms, tied round with a girdle, which looks more 
like a rope, than a ſaſh, wear their arms naked up to their ſhoulders, and 
by means of tranſparent garments expoſe every thing to view, which for- 
merly they thought themſelves obliged to conceal, and all this, forſooth, 
to reſemble Grecian ladies. | 
Sunday, the 12th of July. 

When Ducks' Iſlands were about twenty miles a-ſtern of us, the lake 
grew more narrow, and the number of iſlands encreaſed. They ſeemed 
all to be well wooded, but are not inhabited, and lie nearly all of them 
along the right bank. On the left is Quenty Bay, which ftretches about 
fifty miles into the country, and the banks of which are ſaid to be culti- 
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vated up to a couſiderable extent. The eye dwells with pleaſure, once 
more, on cultivated ground. The country looks pleaſant. The houſes 
lie cloſer, than in any of the new ſettled parts of Upper Canada, which 


we, have hitherto traverſed, The variegated verdure of the corn-fields 
cmbelliſhes and curiches the proſpect, charms the eye, and enchants the 


mind. In the back-ground ſtands the city of Kingſton, on the bay of the 
ſame name; which the French, in imitation of the Indians, called Cada- 
rakwe. It conſiſts of about one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty houſes. The ground in the immediate vicinity of the eity riſes 
with a gentle ſwell, and forms, from the Take onwards, as it were, an 
amphitheatre: of lands, cleared, but not yet cultivated. None of the 
buildings are diſtinguiſhed by a more handſome appearance from the reſt. 
The only ſtructure, more ' conſpicuous than the others, and in front of 
which the Engliſh flag is hoiſted, is ie barracks, a ſtone ning ſur- 
rounded with /palliſadoes,' 

All the houſes ſtand on the northern bank of the boy ery fretchics 
a mile farther into the country. On the ſouthern bank are the build- 
ings belonging to the naval; force, the wharts, and the habitations of all 
the perſons, who belong to that department. The King's ſhips lie at 
anchor near theſe buildings, and conſequently have a harbour and road 
ſeparate from the port for merchantmen. We landed at Port Royal. 
However 4ingly were the commander and his ſhip, he took our money. 
Governor Simcoe expreſsly deſired us not to pay for our paſſage, as the 
cutter was a King's ſhip, and he had amply ſupplied us with proviſion. 
But my friend Dupetitthouars, as well as myſelf, were ſo much diſpleaſed 
with the idea, of making this paſſage at the expence of the King of Eng- 
land, that we ventured to offer our money to Captain Earl. Offers of 


this kind are ſeldom refuſed; nor did ours meet with a denial. Yet, it is 


but juſtice to add, that Captain Earl is a worthy man, civil, attentive, 


conſtantly on the deck, . fohd of his EY and maſter of his 
buſineſs. ; 


No letter from "ow" Dorcheſter had yet YR and it was Cx» 


tremely uncertain when it would arrive. The calculation, made at 


Nn 2 Kingſton, 
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Kingſton, reſpeRing the probable time of the return of an anſwer, j leſs 
favourable than what they made at Niagara. We ſhall, perhaps, be 
obliged to wait a week longer. How much time will be loſt for our 
journey, and why? Becauſe Governor Simcoe, is not on good terms 
with-Lord Dorcheſter ; and becauſe he obſerves the miceſt punctuality, 
from which, in conſideration of the letters we brought with us, he 
might well have departed in this caſe. Our friend, Mr. Hammond, 
might have ſaved us this unpleaſant delay, by writing ſooner to Lord 
Dorcheſter, as I requeſted him to do. Unfortunately ſuch accidents can- 
not be foreſeen. If they could, how many things ſhould we alter in the 
courſe of our life? We maſt wait. ee ee and again pa- 


„ 


— 


Kingſton i Wks en to which Lord Dorcheſter wiſhes, that General 
Simcoe ſhould” transfer the ſeat of government in Upper Canada. In 
this choice he is, perhaps, in a great meaſure influenced by the advantage, 
which he would thus enjoy, of having all the troops, in'caſe of an at- 
tack, in the vicinity of Quebec, which is, in his opinion, the only tena- 
ble place in Lower Canada. He thinks, that if the ſeat of the govern- 
ment of Upper Canada were removed to Kingſton, which lies nearer to 
Quebec than any other place, the orders and news, which arrive from 
Europe, would reach this place with more rapidity and ſafety, and would 
alſo be more rapidly circulated through the province. He further ima- 
gines, that the naval ſtores, ſent from Europe, would here be ſafer, and 
that the refitting of ſhips would be cheaper, and with more ſecurity ef- 
feed in Kingſton, whither, at all times, they might be ſent directly 
from Quebec, at leaſt more expeditiouſly, than to any other place on the 

lake, where the inconvenience of a tedious and uncertain paſſage muſt he 
added to the expence for ſhifting the cargo on board of another veſſel. 
. Governor Simcoe, on the contrary, is of opinion, that by the aggregate 
of his arrangements, the defence of Upper Canada might be caſily effect- 
ed. He adds, that the wealth of the country, which he conſiders as the 
neceſſary reſult of his projects, will attract the enemy; and that if they 
ſhould make themſelves maſters of Upper Canada, it would be impoſſible 


to 
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to diſlodge them. He alſo obſerves, that, in time of war, by the various 
means of navigation, conſiderable parties might be eaſily ſent from Uppet 
Canada to every point of the United States, even to Georgia; that 
Upper Canada is the key of the territories of the Indians; and that 
thence ſuccours may be- cafily ſent to every part of Lower Canada, 
which, on the other hand, is not able to ſend any to Upper Canada, at 
leaſt not ſo expeditiouſly as circumſtances might require. 
As to the more rapid circulation of orders and intelligence, and the 
earlier receipt of them, the Governor allows the truth of theſe allegations ; 
but anſwers, that, from the vaſt extent of Canada, it is extremely im- 
probable, that in caſe of its being peopled, this territory ſhould be divided 
only into two governments. He adds, that the beſt method of peopling 
ſuch parts of Canada, as have hitherto been explored, would be, to en- 
courage the population of the two extremities, in which caſe, the proſ- 
perity of the centre would be more caſily and rapidly attained. He fur- 
ther obſerves, that, in ſuch a caſe, Kingſton would become the capital of 
a new province; and that, in regard to. the more difficult and more ex- 
penſive diſtribution of ſhips, no facility and ſavings, to be obtained under 
this head, could balance the advantage of uniting in its centre the whole 
naval force ſtationed on the lake, and efpecially in a place, where it is 
moſt eſſentially protected againſt an attack. i 
All men ſeck after reaſons or pretenſions to enlarge the extent of their 
authority and power. Here, as every where elſe, good and bad reaſons 


are alleged in ſupport of a ſyſtem, of a project, and eſpecially of the in- 


tereſts of ſelt· love. Yet power is alſo here, as every where elſe, the beſt, 
at leaſt thę moſt deciſive of reaſons ; and if Lord Dorcheſter ſhould not 
be able to prevail upon the Britiſh government to declare Kingſton the 
capita] of Upper Canada, he will, at leaſt, prevent the ſeat of government 
from being eſtabliſhed between the lakes Erie, Huron, and Ontario, ac- 
cording to the wiſh of General Simcoe. As to the project of transferring 
it to York, he declares himſelf in a manner by no means favourable to 
that city; and in this opinion he is joined by all the inhabitants of Kingſ- 
ton, whoſe diſpleaſure at their city not becoming the capital of the pro- 


vince 
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vince is greatly inereaſed by the, conſideration, that, in conſequence. of this 
project, their town will ceaſe to be the emporium of the ſmall naval 
force ſtationed on this lake. The friends of Kingſton further allege againſt 
the project, and not without reaſon,” that York is an -unhealthy place; 
and will long remain ſo, from the nature of the —— which 5 
the bay from the lake. n t n 420 
Dupetitthouars, who is a . partizan of York; as 50 as Wn conſi- 
ders it in the light of an eſtabliſhment for the navy, cannot help allow - 
ing, that it has the air of being an unhealthy place. General Simcoc 
apparently poſſeſſes the love and confidence of all the inhabitants and 
ſoldiers. But his projects are deemed too extenſive; and, above all, too 
coſtly, in proportion to the advantages, which — 9 is 2 to reap 
from their being carried into effect. | 
Tube merchants on the lake, whoſe mapacity the — is . 
vouring to reſtrain, lay great ſtreſs on theſe two objections, and beſtow 
much praiſe on Lord Dorcheſter's profound wiſdom and conſummate 
abilities; while, by other accounts, he was formerly an uſeful man, but is 
pn es rene #19; In PAO nt oem 3 
Lord Dorcheſter being an utter lain to me, I am — un- 
qualified to judge of his abilities and talents. I am alſo unacquainted 
with the amount of the expence, which the execution of Governor Sim- 
coe's plans may require, and with the reſources which England may poſ- 
ſeſs to meet them. But I am clearly of opinion, that Great Britain can- 
not fail to reap ſignal advantages from his views and projects, if they 
ſhould ever be carried into effect; and that they compoſe a complete 1y1- 


tem, which, if 2 purſued in all its — wil do — credit to him, 
Who ſnall execute it. 


- But, at the ſame time, all the * we — ſtab on this ſub- 
je confirms our opinion, that General Simcoe meets with much oppo- 
fition in his plans; that the jealouſy, which Lord Dorcheſter ſhows in 
regard to him, and which is the natural reſult of his age and temper of 
mind, is carefully kept alive, by thoſe who hold places under him; and 
that, with the exception of grants of land, and other matters of govern- 

ment, 
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ment, in reſpect to which the Governor is perfectly independent, he can 
do and enact nothing without the conſent of the Governor General. "As 
to his rooted averſion againſt the Americans, I have heard it cenſured 
even by private ſoldiers ; but he is allowed by all to poſſeſs 2. ta- 
lents. A 
In relating theſe ddr which finiſh the picture of the man, I have 
no other object, but faithſully to dra the character of Governor Simcoe, 
who, being undoubtedly a man of 3 abilities and endowments, de- 
ſerves to be known.* 
_ Kingſton, conſidered as a town, is much inferior to Newark; the num- 
ber of houſes is nearly equal in both. Kingſton may contain a few more 
buildings, but they are neither ſo large nor ſo good as at Newark. Many 
of them are log-houſes, and thoſe which conſiſt of joiner's work, are 
badly conſtructed and painted. But few new houſes are built. No 
town-hall, no court-houſe, and no priſon have hitherto been conſtructed. 
The houſes of two or three merchants are oonveniently ſituated for load- 
ing and unloading ſhips ;' but, in point of ſtructure, 'theſe are not better 
than the reſt. Their trade chiefly confiſts in peltry, which comes acroſs 
the lake, and in proviſion from Europe, with which they ſupply Upper 
Canada. They act as agents or commiſſioners of the Montreal Company, 
who have need of — in - — ere their 1 muſt be un- 
ſhipped. u Ia 155 
The trade of — — is not very conſiderable. The mer- 

chant ſlups are only three in number, and make but eleven voyages in a 
year. Kingſton is a ſtaple port. It is ſituated twelve miles above that 
point of the river, which is conſidered as the extremity of the lake. Here 
arrive all the veſſels, which ſail up the river of St. Lawrence, laden with 
proviſion brought in European ſhips to Quebec. 

Governor Simeoe has fince left Upper Canada, and returned to England, whence he 
has been ſent to St. Domingo. In that colony he has found no opportunity for diſplay- 
ing his military talents, but has endeavoured to curb che rapacity of the {mail army in the 


pay of Great Britain, and by this me itorjous conduct exci: ied the hatred both of the 
French and Engliſh, who have gratiſie it in a dreadful manner. Ausor. 
The 
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... The barracks une conſtructed on the ſite of Fort Frontenac, which was 
built by the French, and. levelled by the Engliſh. The latter built theſe 
barracks, about ſix years ago. During the American War their troops 
were conſtantly in motion; and, in later times, they were quartered in an 
iſland, which the French call Iſle aux Chevreaux, (Goats' Iſland) and 
which the Engliſh have named Carleton, aſter Lord Dorcheſter. Fort 
Frontenac, which. was liable to be attacked on all ſides, would anſwer no 
other purpaſe but to protect the ſmall garriſon, which. the French kept 
there, againſt the attacks of the Indians and Engliſh; a part of the gurri- 
tiſon was quartered in Cadarak we, tor the protection of the French trade. 
Here were alſo built, by Mr. Da W _ firſt — Which 
navigated the lake. e n et 1: 
EKingſton ſeems better fitted — — 

oaks for this reaſon, that the ſhips, which arrive at the latter place, and 

are freighted for Lake -Ene, paſs by the former, to fail again up the river 
as far as Queen's. Town, where the portage: begins. Nor is its poſition 
equally. advantageous ſor ſharing - the trade in proviſion, with which 
the lake may one day ſupply Lower Canada, England, perhaps all Eu- 
rape, if Upper Canada ſhould — * — by 
Governor Sim coe. 

Kingſton is, at preſent, — the idle dd of Upper 
Canada, the moſt populous part of which is that ſituated on Queen's 
Bay. This diſtrict not only produces the corn requiſite ſor its own con- 
ſumption, but alſo exports yearly about- three -or four thouſand buſhels. 
This grain, which, in winter, is conxeyed down the river on ſledges, is 
bought by the merchants, who. engage; on the arrival of the ſhips from 
Europe, to pay its amount in ſuch merchandize, as the ſellers may 
require. The merchants buy this grain for government, which pays 
for it, in ready money, according to the market price at Montreal. The 
agent of government cauſes a part to be ground into flour, which he ſends 
to the different poſts in Upper Canada, where it is wanted; and the ſur- 
Plus he ſends to England, probably with a view of raiſing the importance 
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of ehe colony in the eſtimation of the mother-country. The price of 
flour in Kingſton, is, at preſent, fix dollars per barrel. 


The diſtrict of Kingſton ſupplied, laſt year, the other parts of Canada 


with large quantities of peaſe ; the culture of which, introduced but two 


years ago, proves very productive and ſucceſsful. In the courſe of laſt 
year, one thouſand barrels of ſalt pork, of two hundred and eight pounds 


cach, were fent from Kingſton to Quebec; its price was eighteen dollars 


per barrel. The whole trade is carried on by merchants, whoſe profits 
are the more conſiderable, as they fix the price of the proviſion, which 
they receive from Europe, and either fell, in the vicinity, or ſhip for the 
remoter parts of Upper Cann; without the leaſt competition, and juſt 
as they think proper. 

- Although the number of a is here greater than in the diſtri& 
of Niagara, yet the vaſt quantity of land under cultivation is not better 
managed than theirs, The difficulty of -procuring labourers obſtructs 
agricultural improvements, and encourages them to inſiſt on enormous 
Wages. 

The proceſs of clearing woodlands is here the ſame, as all over rasse 
rica. The huſbandmen harrow the cleared ground two, three, or four 
years ſucceſſively; during which time wheat is ſown. Then they plough, 
but in a very imperſect manner, and ſow peaſe or oats, and again wheat, 
and ſo on, according to the common routine. The land yields, in this 
ſtate, from twenty to thirty buſhels per acre. 

Corn, for the winter, is ſown from the beginning of pant ro 
end of September. Snow falls generally in the latter days of November, 
and remains on the ground until the beginning of April. Under this 
cover the blade gets up remarkably well; the corn ripens in July, and the 
harveſt begins about the end of that month. For want of reapers, the 
ſcythe is made uſe of, which cauſ a great waſte of corn, that cannot be 
houſed, and merely ſerves for feeding pigs. Labourers, whoſe common 
wages are from three to four ſhillings (Halifax currency), are paid during 
the harveſt at the rate of one dollar, or fix ſhillings a day. Some farm- 
ers hire Canadians for two or three months, to whom they pay ſeven or 
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eight dollars per month, and find them in victuals: It frequently hap- 
pens, that theſe Canadians, whaybind themſelves by a written contract, 
meet with people offering them more money than they receive from 
their maſters, which not being allowed to accept, they, of courſe; grow 
diſſatisfied, and work negligently. They muſt be procured from the en- 
virons cf Montreal. Farmers, who have no acquaintance in that coun- 
try, ſind ĩt difficult to obtain them; and this difficulty deters many cul- 
tivators from rerurring to that reſource, from which: they might elſe de- 
rive conſiderable advantages. The harveſt work is therefore generally 
performed by the family: thus the houſing of the crops, though it pro- 
ceed ſlowly, is yet accompliſhod; but the farmer has much additional 
trouble, and the loſs he fuſtains, by his harveſt being leſs perfect, far ex- 
ceeds the fe dollars, which he would have been obliged to ſpend in 
gathering in his crops in a more expeditious manner. The ſdil, which 
is but of a:middling quality in the vieinity of the town, is excellent about 
the bay; many farmers poſſeſs there to the 2 of one hundred and 
fifty acres of land, thoroughly cleared. 

The climate of America, eſpecially that of — che im- 
prudence and covetouſneſsw of the farmers. There is no danger here, as 
in Europe, of the hay rotting, and the grain being ſpoiled by rains, if 
not ſpeedily houſed. There ſeldom paſſes a day without ſun- ine; the 
ſky is ſeldom entirely overcaſt; it never rains hut during thunder - ſtorms, 
and this rain never continues. longer than two hours. Gram is, beſides, 
ſeldom liable here to blights, or any other kind of diſeaſe. 

The cattle are not ſubject to contagious diſtempers ; they are numer- 
ous, without being remarkably: fine. The fineſt oxen are procured from 
Connecticut, at the price of ſeventy or eighty dollars æ yoke; Cows 
are brought either from tho ftate of New York, and theſe are the fineſt ; 
or from Canada: the former coſt twenty, and the latter fifteen dol- 
lars. Theſt are ſmall in ſize, but, in the opinion of the farmers; better 
milch- cos, and are for'this-reaſorr preferred. There are no fine bulls in 
the country; and the generality of farmers are not ſenſible of the advan- 
tages to be derived from cattle of a ſine breed: In ſummer the cattle are 


turned 
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turned into the woods; in winter, that is, ſiæ months togetlier, they are fed 
on dry fodder, namely, with the ſtra of heut, ye, or peaſe, and on moſt 
ſarms With hay cut on ſwampy ground, but hy tich and prudent farmers 
with, good hay. The hay is frequently kept the whole winter within a 
ſort of ſence, covered with large branches, through which, however, the 
ſnow finds its way; but commonly it is. preſerved in ricks badly made, and 
under Dutch hay-ſneds. The mcadows yield to the quantity of four 
thouſand pounds per acre, but no aſterorop. There is no ready market 
at which a ſarmer can ſell that part of his cheeſe and butter, which is not 
wanted ſor the uſe of his family. Of cheeſe and butter, therefore, no 
more is made, than the family need for their own conſumption. They 
generally begin in the firſt days of May to make a proviſion for the win- 
ter. Some few farmers manufacture coarſe woollens for their oven cloth- 
ing; the more uſual way, however, is to buy the clothes. The farmer is 
too buſy, has too little aſſiſtance, and makes his calculations with too little 
judgment, to engage in ſuch a multiplicity of labours. 

Sheep are · more numerous here than in any part of the United States 
which we have hitherto traverſed. They are either procured from Lower 
Canada, or the ſtate of New York, and coſt three dollars a head. They 
thrive in-this-country, but are high legged, and of a very indifferent ſhape. 
Caarſe wool, when cleaned, coſts two ſhillings a pound. There are few or 
no wolves, rattle-ſnakes, or other-noxious animals, in this country. 

The farmers make but little -maple-ſugar, though the woods abound 
with the trees, from which it is procured. The Indians import about two 
ar three thouſand pounds, and ſell it to the retail traders for one ſhilling 
a pound. Maple-fugar is -preparctl in much larger quantities in Lower 
Canada. The Canadians cat it here on bread, or make cakes of it, mixed 
up with flour of wheat, or Indian corn. On the maple- tree frequently 
grows a ſort of knobs, or funguſſes, of a very large ſize. If theſe ex- 
ereſcenees be torn from the tree, and dried in the fun, they form an excel- 
lent tinder, which the Indians and Canadians uſe to light their pipes. 


Notwithſtanding the great number of pines, no reſin has yet been ga- 
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thered. The culture of hemp and flax has been tried, but hitherto with- 
out ſucceſs; the experiments, however, are continued. 

The price of heat is one dollar per buſhel; laſt year the price Was 
much lower ; but it has riſen from the general failure of the harveſt. 
Fire- wood, delivered in the town, coſts one dollar a cord; in winter it is 
conveyed thither in ledges from all the iſlands and banks of the river, 
which are covered with wood. 

The river freezes over at the et be miles mn Kingſton, 

The price of land is from two ſhillings and fix-pence to one dollar per 
acre, if the twenticth part be cleared. This price riſes in proportion to 
the number of acres cleared of wood, though influenced by occaſional 
circumſtances. Two hundred acres one hundred and fifty of which 
were cleared, were very lately ſold for one thouſand fix hundred dol- 
lars. The expence for cutting down all the large trees on an acre, and 
incloſing it with a fence as rude as 1 ems eight 

dollars. 

There is no * market in Kingſton; every one debts himſelf 
with freſh meat as well as he can, but frequently it cannot be had on any 
For this ireformation I am chiefly indebted to Mr. STEwarD, curate 
in Kingfton, who cultivates himſelf ſeventy acres, a part of two thouſand 
hs ; acres, which have been granted him as an American loyaliſt. He is a native 
3 of Harriſburg in Pennſylvania, and ſeems to have zealouſly embraced the 

| royal canſe in the American war. Fifteen hundred pounds ſterling, 
which he had placed in the American funds, have been confiſcated. Al- 
though he continues warmly attached to the Britiſh Monarch, yet he 
has become more moderate in his political principles; he has preſerved 
ſome friends who eſpouſed the cauſe of the Republic, among whom is 
Biſhop W a1TE, of Philadelphia. Mr. Steward is a man of much gene- 
ral information, mild, open; affable, and univerſally reſpected; he is 
very ſanguine in his expectation that the price of land will riſe, and that 
he ſhall then be enabled to portion out his numerous children. With- 


out 
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ont being a very ſkilful farmer, he is perſectly acquainted with the details 
of agriculture, ſo that I can place implicit confidence on his ſtatements, 
the truth of which has alſo been confirmed by other huſbandmen. 

The number of farmers is very ſmall about Kingſton. © By Mr. Stew- 
2 report, the agreement between the land-owner and farmer is gene- 
rally made for their joint account, but not always faithfully performed. 
From his having been impoſed upon in ſuch agreements; Sie leaſed out 


laſt year four hundred and thirty acres, which are ſituated on the bay, 


and forty of which are cleared, for # yearly rent of one hundred and fifty 


buſhels of grain; on condition that, if at the expiration of three years 


his tenant be deſirous of acquiring the property of theſe lands, he muſt 
pay him one thouſand dollars; in default whereof, he is bound to quit 
the land, and will conſequently loſe all the money and labour ſpent in 
clearing the ground.” © 

The clergy of the Epiſcopal church"? are the only miniſters in Wer 
Canada, who are paid by government. The members of other religious 
ſects pay their paſtors, if they chooſe to have any. In the diſtrict of 
Kingſton are Baptiſts, Preſbyterians, Roman Catholics, and Quakers; 


but they poſſeſs no building devoted to religious worſhip. Some of the 


inhabitants of Kingſton are American loyaliſts; but the majority is com- 
poſed of Scots, Englith, Iriſh, Germans, and Dutchmen. | 

The emigration from the United States is not conſiderable; during the 
laſt three or four years it᷑ has been very infignificant indeed, but gains 
now, it is aſſerted, a more promiſing appearance. This intelligence, 


which we firſt received from people attached to the Engliſh government, 


has ſince been confirmed to us by a great many labourers. Theſe new 


coloniſts emigrate moſt of them from the States of Connecticut, Ver- 


mont, and New Hampſtiire. The emigration from Ce United 
States 1 is far leſs conſiderable. 

If any dependence might be placed on the report of ſins who 
arrived four years-ago from the River Mohawk, ſuch families, as are 
fuſpected of an attachment to Great Britain, are, in the United States, 
looked upon rather with an evil eye; but perhaps they give out ſuch 


reports 
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reports, merely that. eee withca better „ the Britith 
n. EY 
The inhabitants of the ifi of Kingſton meddle ſtill les with poli- 


x > un the peqple of Newark, No neſpaper is printed in the town; 


chat of Newark is che only one publiſhed in Upper Canada, which being 
a mere imperfe@-oxtradt from the Quebec (Gazette, is here taken in b) 
no ane. I lu but of two perſons who receive even the Quebec - paper. 


A to the interior of the country, ———— — 
a circumſtance that excites thare very little regret. 


In this diſtrict are ſome ſchools, but they are few in amber. The 


: 3 are inſtructed in reading and writing, and pay ench a dollar a 


month. | One of the maſters, ſuperior to the reſt in point of knowledge, 
taught Latin; but he has left the ſchool, . by 
another inſtructor of the ſame learning. 

There are yet but very ſew ſurgeons in this diſtrict; they, whe 
aſſume this appellation, contrive to get well paid for their trouble. 
Execpting intermittent fevers, which are rather frequent in Kingſton, 
the climate is very healthy. The houſes, as has already been obſerved, 
arc huilt of wood, for reaſons which it is extremely difficult to diſcern. 
The town is ſeated on rocky ground; and not the ſmalleſt houſe can be 
built without the foundation being excavated in a rock, a ſort of ſtone 
which affords the twofold advantage of being eaſily cut, and of growing 
Hard, when expoſed to the air, without cracking in the froſt. The in- 
habitants allow that, if bricklayers were procured even from Montreal 
(tor there are none in this place), building with ſtone would be leſs ex- 
penſiur than with wood. They grant that, in addition to the greater 
ſolidity of ſuch buildings, they would afford more warmth in winter, 
and more coolneſs in ſummer; but habit is here, as elſewhere, more 
powerful than reaſon. Carpenters wages amount to ſixteen ſhillings 2 
day; labourers are equally fcarce in Newark, and e e as bad 
and as dear. 

2 prjmjutts, and, of courſe, 3 — 
rates; the taxes are managed in the ſame manner as at Newark: 


The 
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The roads at Kingſton are much the ſame as at Newark; they are 
kept in good repair by ten days labour, from which none of the inhabi-- 
tants are excepted, all being obliged to worle ten days at the roads. La- 
bouring people complain, and not without reaſon, that this public bur- 
then has not been aſſeſſed in a manner more proportionate to the means 
of the inhabitants; and calculate, with ſome degree of diſcontent, that 
ttieir ten days labour is tantamount to a tax of twelve dollars and up- 
warde; fu it their every vial rr Oo 
roads. | 


There is bat one cel inKingfion, and'this; though very lately built; | 


reſembles a barn mote than a church. 
We had a letter from General Simcoe to the Commanding Officer in 


Kingfton, who, at our arrival, was Captain Pan, of the ſirtieth regi- 
ment. Six hours after the detachment, commanded by that gentleman, 


was relieved by another of the ſame-regiment, under the orders of Major 


DomsoNn. This circumſtance, however, did not prevent Captain Parr 


from giving us the moſt obliging proofs of civility and kindneſs. He is 
x for of the aged Governor of Nova Scotia. At firſt he ſeems cold; 
grave; and reſerved; but his countenance brightens on a nearer/acquaint- 
ance, and grows more open, gay, and cheerful; he ſoon fell into an eaſy 
familiarity of converſation, which was heightened? during our dinner. 
His bettaviour was entirely free from ere . — that he 
was not diſpleaſed with our ſociety. | * 
This dinner, which he gave to the newly arrived n 8 us 


remarkable epocha. The ingenuity of the Engliſh- in deviſing toaſts, 
which are to be honoured} with bumpers, is well known. To decline 


joining in ſueh x toaſt would-be deemed uncivil; and; although it might 
be more adviſcable to fubmit to this charge, than to contract a ſickneſs, 
yet ſuch energy of character is ſeldom diſplayed on theſe occaſions. Un- 
willing to oppoſe the general will, which becomes more imperious in 
proportior as heads grow warmer, you reſort to ſſight deceptions in 
the quantity you drink, in hopes thus to. avert the impending cataſtrophe. 
But this time none of us, Whether French or Engliſh, had. carried the 


deception 
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deception far enough, and I was; concerned to feel, the remainder of the 


evening, that I had taken too lively a Hort in ant t of the two de- 
tachments relieving each other.. 


The fixticthwregiment, to which they b * & 13 4 only ul in 


88 this Engliſh ſervice, excepting the guards, which conſiſts of four battalions. 


This regiment, which at the time of the war of 1757 was compoſed only 


of two. battalions, was raiſed in America, and as many foreigners as Eng- 


lſhmen were enliſted. It was afterwards augmented to four battalions, 


ö - and was conſidered, as in fact it is ſtill in many reſpects, as a foreign 
_ regiment. The firſt two battalions have never yet leſt America; the 
- two others have been ſtationed in Jerley, Guernſey, and the Antilles. 


General AMHERST is colonel of this regiment*. In point of duty, pro- 
motion, and command, the four battalions arg perſey + $4 lob of 
each other. | 
The — we-havedecn a arc well bred and N polite . # 
„ „„ „% „% — % % ++ + 4 * 4 # #* 


The general opinion, in regard to Canada. is, chat this country proves, 


at preſent, very burthenſome to England, and vill be ſtill more fo in fu- 


ture; and that, of conſequence, Great Britain would conſult her. truc 
intereſt much better by declaring Canada an independent country, than 
by preſerving it an Engliſh colony, at ſo enormous an expence, The 


Canadians, ſay. they, will never be fincerely attached to England, ſo 
that, if, in time of war, a militia were raiſed, not half of them would 


take up arms againſt America, and none perhaps againſt France. The 
Britiſh government commits, therefore, in their opinion, a groſs. error, 


in expending ſuch vaſt ſums in attempting to improve and preſerve a 


country, which, ſooner or later, is ſure to ſecede from Great Britain, and 
which, did it zemain faithful to the mother country, could not be of 
real ſervice to it for any length of time. 

Theſe geatlemen further aſſert, in direct contradiction to General Sim- 
coe's opinion, that the majority of new ſettlers of Upper Canada, who 


» On ihe death of Lord Amherſt, His Royal Highneſs the Duke" of York was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the ſixtieth regiment.— Tranſlator. _ 


emigrate 
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emigrate from the United States, and who are eſteemed loyaliſts, would 
certainly affiſt thoſe States, if they marched any troops into that country. 
I am not qualified to form a correct judgment on theſe opinions, which 
are perhaps mere effuſions of the diſpleaſure of officers, obliged to ſerve at 
ſb great a diſtance from Great Britain; yet they appear to me nat alto- 
gether deſtitute of foundation. But, however this may be, all the Ca- 
nadiaris, we have ſcen, whether inhabitants of the country or ſailors, con- 
ſtantly expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaftion on meeting with us Frenchmen 

of old France, and evinced « degree of reſpect and obligingneſs, to which 
we had long been unaceuſtomed. I cannot fay much on the character 
of this people ; all 5 came Under my obihryations were fob. of ow 
— gay and merry. 


The 'royal navy is not very formidable”; in this FRY fix veſſels coms - 


ws: the whole naval force; two of which are ſmall gun-boats, which we 
ſaw at Niagara, and which are ſtationed at York» Two ſmall ſchooners 
of twelve guns; viz. the Onondago, in which we took our paſſage, and 
the Mohawk, which is juſt finiſhed; a ſmall yacht of cighty tons, mount- 
ing fix guns, and laſtly the Miſſaſoga, of as many guns as the two ſchoon · 
ers, Which has lately been taken into dock to be repaired, form the reſt 
of it. All theſc veſſels are built of timber freſh cut down, and not ſeaſoned, 
and for this reaſon laſt never longer than fix or eight years. To preſerve 
them even to this time requires a thorough repair ; they muſt be heaved 
down and caulked, which coſts at leaſt from one thouſand to one thou- 
fand two hundred guineas. The expence for building the largeſt of them 
amounts to four thouſand guineas. This is an enormous price, and yet 
it is not ſo high as on Lake Erie, whither all forts of naval ſtores muſt 
be ſent from Kingſton, and where the price of labour is ſtill higher. The 


* Whether the political opinions of the officers of the fixtieth regirnent, alluded to 
by the Duke, be correctly tated, muſt be left to theſe gentlemen to explain. But 
me ſuppoſition, that Britifh officers, from a mere diſlike to remote garriſons, ſhould 
cenſure adminiſtration for not abandoning a colony, which in the author's opinion is 
* a bright jewel in the Britiſh erowm an important conqueſt,” and the loſs of which 
appears to him * a public calamity,” is an effußon of Gallic petulance, which ſhould 
not paſs unnoticed. —Trenflaton = | : 

Pp timbers 
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timbers of the Miſſaſoga, which was built three years ago, are almoſt all 
rotten. It is ſo eaſy to make proviſion of ſhip-timber for many years to 
come; as this would require merely the felling of it, and that too at no great 
_ diſtance from the place where itis to be uſed, that it is difficult to account 
for this precaution not yet having been adopted. Two-gun-boats, which 
are deſtined by Governor Simceoe to ſerve only in time of war, ard at pre- 
ſent on the ſtocks ; but the carpenters, who work at them, are but eight 
in number. The extent of the dilapidations and embezzlements, com- 
mitted at fo great a diſtance from the mother. country. may be eaſily con- 
ceived.” In the courſe of laſt winter, a judicial enquiry into a charge of 
this nature was inſtituted at Kingſton. The commiſſioner of the navy, 
and the principal ſhip-wright, it was aſſerted, had clearly colluded againſt 
the King's intereſt ; but intereſt and protection are as powerful'in the 
New World as in the Old: lor both the commiſſioner and 1 Sol 
continue in their places. 
Captain BovucaETTE/ commands the =" Goes on Take! . 
rio; and is at the head of all the marine eſtabliſmrents, yet without 
| the leaſt power in money-matters. | This gentleman poſſeſſes the confi- 
7 dence both of Lord Dorcheſter and Governor Simcoc ; he is a' Cuuadian 
| | by birth, but entered the Britiſh ſervice, when Canada Fell into the 
power of England. While AnxoL p and MoxTg0MEtxy were beſieging 
Quebec, Lord Dorcheſter, diſguiſed as a Canadian, ſtole on board his 
ſhip into that city, on which occaſion he diſplayed much activity, intre- 
pidity and courage. It is not at all a matter of ſurpriſe, that Lord Dor- 
cheſter ſhould bear in mind this eminent ſervice. By all accounts, he is 
altogether incorruptible, and an * who treats bis ace with 
great mildneſs and juſtice. st 50 
In regard to the pay of the 2 marine bree on L Olitario ; a 
captain has ten ſhillings a day, a lieutenant fix, and a ſee6nd' Heutenant 
three ſhillings and ſixpence. The ſeamens wages are eight dollars, per 
month. The maſters of merchantmen have = way ae, and 
the failors from nine to ten dollars a month. 11 N by 


Commodore Bouchette is aföfig thoſe hi wen eden ae 
: | 143 3H © 4 e 
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the: project: of i xzernovang to York the central point of the force on the 
lake; but his: family reſide at Kingſton ; and his lands are ſituated near 
that place. Such reaſons are frequently of ſufficient weight to determine 
rann opitions. 

The deſertion among the troops is not ſo conſiderable from Kingſton, 
ban the forts Oſwego, St. John, Niagara, and Detroit ; from all thoſe 
poſts, in ſhort, which lie nearer to the United States. Vet, it is pretty 
prevalent in all the garriſons of Britiſh America. We were told by the 
officers, that the firſt two or three years after the arrival of the regi · 
ment from Europe, no ſoldier deſerts, but that envy and habit ſoon cor- 
rupt their mind... The discipline appears to me more ſevere. in the Bri- 
tiſn ſervice, than it ever was in qurs; ; the men are treated with lefsatten- 
tion and kindneſs. b | 

Several regiments e the Indians to ee be Ah: be 4 
dition to the cight dollars, which are allowed by government for every 
deſerter, brought back to his regiment, the captains promiſe them eight 


dollars out of their private purſe, and inſpirit them by ſome' glaſſes of 


rum. Theſe Indians then enter the American territory, where they are 
acquainted with every foot-path, every track, which they purſue with- 
out ever loſing their way, and frequently fall in with the deſerter, 
whom they ſtop, bind and bring back. If the deſerter, which is fre- 
quently the caſe, be attended by inhabitants of the United States, the 
Indians make no attempt to ſtop him, but the Engliſh officers place ſuf- 
ficient confidence in the honeſty of the Indians to ſuppoſe, that they will 
not ſuffer themſelves to be bribed either Ag mandy ot mum, which the 
5 might offer. 


The neareſt regular Indian dabitations are 2 miles diſtant from 


Kingſton, and belong to the Mohawks. About the ſame diſtance from 


the town are alſo ſome villages of the Miſſaſogas, and wandering tribes 
of the ſame nation are conſtantly rambling about the banks of the lake, 
paſs a few nights in one place and a few in another, croſs the river on 
the confines of the United States, and ſtop in the iſlands. Hunting 
and fiſhing are their only employments. They are the filthieſt of all 

rn Pp 2 the 
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the Indians, I have hitherto ſeen, and have the moſt Rapid appearance. 
They are ſaid to live poorly, to be wicked and thieviſh, and men, wo- 
men and children all given to drinking. - The uncommon ſeverity of the 
winter in this country occaſions not the leaſt alteration in their mode of 
living. In their ſmall canoes they carry with them ſome rolls of the 
bark of ſoft birch , which ſerve to cover the huts, built in form of a 
cone, wherein they fleep, and which arc ſupported merely by ſome flight 
RARE Bret pombe ng En: ee 
for the ſmoke. 

In the month r wild rice to Kingſten, 
which grows on the borders of the lake, eſpecially on the American fide. 
This plant, which loves marſhy ground, ſucceeds there remarkably well. 
The Indians bring yearly from four to five hundred pounds of this rice, 
which ſeveral inhabitants of Kingſton purchaſe for their own conſumption. 
This rice is of a ſmaller and darker grain than that, which comes from 
Carolina, Egypt, &c. but grows as white in the water, is of as good a fla- 
vour, and affords full as good nouriſhment, as the latter. The culture oi 
rice would be very uſeful in Europe for the ſubſiſtence of the poor, eſpe- 
cially as in thoſe parts the frequent uſe of it would not prove injurious to 
health, which it certainly does in hot countries. Nil rice is faid to be 
the fame plant, which in Canada is called wild oats (folle avoine). + 
The fame banks of Lake Ontario, where this wild rice grows, produce 
alſo a ſpecies of hemp, which grows up to a confiderable height without 
the leaſt culture, and is apparently as uſeful as that, which is cultivated 
in France. It is ftronger, produces more ſecd, and its tranſplantation to 
— would probably be attended with beneficial reſults. | 

To beguile ni, and enjoy'a few hours longer the fociety of our 
friend, Captain Parr, we accompanied hum to the diſtance of. fix miles 
from Kingſton. His detachment occupied ſeven veſſek, and he had one 
for himſelf. The foldiers were without ExCeption as mach imtoxicated 


, Betula lenta, Linn. called by the French inhabitants of Canada, waiter —Tran. 
+ The Duke ſeems to be mifinformed on this Tubje&. The wild oat (avena fatua) 
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ever aw any in the French ſervice. On the day of cheir de- 
parture they were ſcarcely” able to ro, which rendered our tour ex- 
—— Os our return, wind and current were” againſt" us, ſo 
that ve proceeded very ſlowly.” Canadians rowed our boat, and accord- 
ing to their cuſtom ocaſed not a moment to ſing. One of them ſings a 
ſong, which the reſt repeat, and all ro to the tune. The ſongs arc gay 
and merry, and frequently ſomewhat more; they are only interrupted by 
tho laugh they oc ſin. The Canadians, on ull their tours on the water, 
no ſooner take hold of the oars, than they begin to ſing, from which they 
never ceaſe until they lay the'oars down again. Tou fancy yourſelf re- 
moved into a province of France; and this illuſion is ſwect. Our whole 
day, from ſix o clock in the morning until nine at night, was confurned 
in this tour. 8o much the better; a day is gone; for although the un- 
wearied politeneſs of the officers afford us every day in Kingſton a com- 
fortable dinner and agreeable ſociety. from four to eight o'dock in the 
evening, yet we cannot but feel much ennui in a place, where no ſort of 
2 . — _y — 1 
ing day. books 4 34 174 wb fe 
| —— — and bet wen EW: us me- 
lancholy, did we give up our mind to irkſome reflection. Mr. Guille- 
mard is gone ts Montreal, with the Captain. He is perfectly right, for 
he would have ſhared in our weuritieſs, without gtving us the leaſt relief. 
He is a man of ſuperor worth: The goodrieks of his heart, utited to the 
charms of an enlightened mind, have long inſpired me with the ſtrongeſt 
attachment for hirn. His determination to leave us gave _ — 
the utmoſt concern. 55 rob 
After a hearty: break fuſt, ſerved up ut a place e remote Wü 
me troop/ we took leave of Captain Parr. | The Place, Where we break- 
faſted; belongs to-Captain iSroxr}-a native lf Connecticut, captain in 
the militiz of Upper Cariada, a loyaliſt and proprictor of ſeven hundrett 
noxes o land, by ?viitue of a grant of che ' Britifly: governinent.. He is | 
owner- of a ſaw-mill, which-zs frnated'on/the:ereek of Güanſignougun, 
and has two movements; ont of which works fourteen ſaws, and the 


2 other 


* 
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ocher only one. The ſormer· maybe widened and narrowed; but fre- 
quently cannot work all-at ce. fem thei die, of the logs and the thick- 
neſs of the boards. + We ſaw: thirteen, faws-going (2 log, fiſteen feet in 
length, was cut. into boards in thirty t ven minutes. The ſame power, 
which moves the fs, liſts alſo, as it does riear the falls of Niagara, 
the logs. on the jack. For the) ſawviftg aſaloge the Captun takes halt 
the boards: the price of the latter is three ſhillings tor one hundred feet, 
if one ineh an thick nei ſonr ſhillings and ſt Penne, if one inch and half, 
and five:ſhillings, if two inches. The: ſame boands}-/af! only one inch 
thick, coſt five ſhillings in Kingſton. On the other ſide of the creck, 
facing Dotehmill (this is tnt name, of Ceptain Store's mill), ſtands ano- 
ther mill, which- belongs to Mr. JonsGν who uſes) half: che water of 
the eee; We viewed the luttex only at I diſtauce from the ſhore; the 
e e is wild, plesſing and romantie, and made me fincercly 
regret my unſkilfulneſs in drawing The land is here as good as at 
Kingſton. F ² KU ⅛ —ꝛ— 1. 
Although — land is opened between Montreal and 
| Kingſton, and though half the road is very good, yet the intercourſe be- 
deen theſe plates is moſtly carried on by nter. The rapidity of the 
team ddes not prevent veſſels from being worked up the , river, and 
this tedious paſſage is preferred to that by land; even for the troops. All 
the proviſions, with which Canada is ſupplied from Europe, are tranſ- 
ported in the fame way; and the whole correſpondence is carried on b) 
thisicofveyaner,” but in a manner extremely irregular ; at times eight 
days elapſe even in ee brenn any veſſel going up or e 
— — che — 1 t#r9n09 Form. 
Sing Denali fataily; bo- were: omigrating ww the Illinois River 
The huſband hed cxarnined the ſettlement lnſt year, and was no re- 
woving thither with his whole family, conſiſting of his wife and ſour chil- 
dren, all emberked. in a boat made of hark, fiftcen feet in length by three 

in width. While the parents were rowing at the bead and, ficrn, the 
children, excepting the oldeſt, who was likewiſe rowing, were ſeated 


evo | on 
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on mattreſſes or other effects; aud thus they ſang and purſued their 


voyage bf ad leuſt one thouſand one hundred miles We met them at 
Newark Tliey proceed along the banks of the lakes and ti vers, lie ſtill 


ever} might; make u ſort oftents of their theers ſupported by tywo poles, 
dreſs their ſupper, eat it, wrap themelves-up ir their blankets! until the 


morning irt uff at eight o'clock;flop once n day to a meal, and then 
they meet withrapids otother'obtriftions, which force them to go by 
lanti their prbgreſs is ſhotter;' and they frequently reſt a Whole day. 
Having · ſet out from Montreal, they came up Lake Ontario; thence 
they pais Lake Erie, go up the Miami River, travel about tux or ſeven 
miles by land, and then reach the Theakiki River, which empties itſelf into 
the Hlmois, or embark on the Wubaſh, hich camminnicates by ſeveral 
branches with the / Illinois, and thus proceed to the fpot where they intend 
to ſettle. New coloniſts commonty: form their ſettlements. on the banks 
of chat river; and-chiefly'confiſt of French Canadian. 
There is another way: fror Montreal to the Illinois, which e 
Great River to Nipiſſing Lake, and thenca by the French River to Lake 
are to bei carried over land, which, however, are very ſhort. From Lake 
Huron yon proceed by the Straits o Michilhmakkinak to Green Rays 
thence: by the Crocodile Raver, Roe Lake, and River Saxe, aſter a ſſiort 
paſſage over land to Ouiſconſing River, which emmpties itſelf into the Miſſi- 
ppi, which you deſcend as tar as the Ilhinois, and thence go up this river. 
The way, juſt pointed out, is much loriger than the other, but izgenerally 
uf volt to fonannnniAG wt wt Dotdobet rms I A of 


This beautiful river of 4he-patth-welt territory is: pgculiarly celebrated om lat oount 
of 8 copper mine its, northern, bank, which, is. — richeſt voin of native copper that. 
as hitherto been diſcovered.— ran 
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preftrreũ / eſpecially by the agents ofthe fur-trades On turning to the 
weitwatd, this ia / che ſame wa which:you:travel: from Montreal as far 
the Strbits:of Aichilhmaklänak, ahith you lenve:on the left, to reach 
Lake Supenour, un which your qrdtced? toithaigecat! carrying place, 
thence to the Lake of che Woods; and nur earns eee is, Tc} 
Thel ſettlement on the Hlinom is arg dt for che furatinder;; nay, 
itz:tlic-laſt! principaſſuory in that :direQtion, the chief magizine of 
which in at Fort Michühmahlinak but the agents travel ont hundred 
miles farther and traffic even with the Indians of Louiſiann rf 
Thu triſic is chiefſy carried on with rum, but alſo ' with guns, gun- 
powder, balls; blankets, fmali coral collars, fmall ſilver buckles, bracelets, 
110 Inthans in proportion as ſy 
2m: mode; er le rich. rie Dorardinge on bare. 
Tha wüten ſtundard, by which the Indians eſtimate: — i 
their peltry, mthe boaveriſkin ; ſo many cat-tkins are wortli one beaver- 
ſkin; buckles, guns, or a vertan quariticy of rum, are worth one or two 
beaver-ſkins, or perhaps only a part fe. The traders generally give 
thedndians in ſummer ai partof the artacies they: want on credit; but the 
win they take:16)cxchange are fold at ſo lo price, and the proviſion 
they ſell rated fo high, that they can well afford to gw credit, the more 
ſo.zsthe Indians are, wi general, pretty punctual in fulfilling their engage- 
ments. Theſe Indians hunt, live in families rather than in tribes, and 
1 . diſtinguſhed by the ſame vices, the ſame qualities, 
and the fame 1 hach an — obſerving 
in the vicinity of the lakes. 
The 3 is cniibdbromot by the Hodfe's Diy Com- 
pany, but by two or three houſes in Montreal, eſpecially by Mr. Topp, 
to whom I am indebted for the communication of theſe particulars. 
The Miffouri River alone bas hitherto beer ſuut up againſt foreign traders 
by the Spaniards, who have there a fort. Beſides the Canadian habita- 
tions, which ſtand along the banks of the Illinois either ſcattered or 
aſſembled in villages and towns, the Illinois Town contains about three 
thouſand inhabitants. There are alſo ſome Canadians, who reſide among 


the 
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the Indians, and live exactly as they do. All theſe ſettlements are in the 
north-welt territory, belonging to the United States; for that part of the 
banks of the Miſſouri, which appertains to Spain, is not inhabited, ex- 
cepting St. Louis and St. Genevieve, for eighty miles from New Orleans, 
and but very thinly peopled beyond this. | 

Such peltry as is exported in che courſe of trade is waning — 
real by the ſame way which the traders travel to theſe points. The 
mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, which by the new treaty with Spain has been 
ceded to the Americans ®, and the friendly manner in which the Spa- 
niſh Governor favours this branch of commerce, procure their trade a more 
expeditious and leſs expenſive outlet, ſo that in this way the expence 
has been lefſened one-tenth. By the ſame way furs can be tranſmit- 
ted either to the United Stats or to any part of Europe, as the mier- 
chant chooſes, while all peltry, which reaches Montreal, by the Eng- 
liſh laws can be ſent only to Great Britain. The proviſion to be ex- 
changed for theſe articles may alſo be bought in the cheapeſt market, 
and, conſequently, at a much lower rate than in Montreal, where the 
exhorbitant duty on all merchandize, landed in Canada, and which, 
moreover, Great Britain alone has a _ to import, raiſes their price "+ in 
an enormous degree. _ 

The furs in the whole of this country are 0 an inſerior nk, if com- 
pared with the peltry of thoſe parts which are ſituated north of the lakes, 
where the Hudſon's Bay Company alone carries on this trade. By Mr. 
Tode's account you may travel, in an eaſy manner, from Montreal to the 
Illinois in fifteen days, and from the Illinois to NewOrleans in twenty. The 
navigation of the Miſſiſſippi is good, but requires great prudence and at- 
tention, on account of the rapidity of the ſtream, and the great number of 
trunks of trees with which its bed is filled in ſeveral places. The whole 
egen through 2 it n is extremely fertile and delightful.” 


* By the treaty of 1796, ae we United States and Spain, the 8 obtained the 


free navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, but not the ceſſion of the mouth or rather mouths of 
the river..-Tranfll | 
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„on Wedneſday the 22d of July arrived the long expected anſwer from 
Lord. Dorcheſter. It was of a nature to ſtrike us with amazement—a ſo- 
lemn prohibition, drawn up in the uſual form, againſt coming to Lower 
Canada. It was impoſſible to expect any thing of that kind. Mr. 
Hammond, the Engliſh Miniſter to the United States, had invited us 
himſelf to viſit Canada, and removed the difficulties, which, from the 
report of other Engliſhmen, I apprehended on the part of the Governor- 
general, by aſſuring me, that Lord Dorcheſter had requeſted him to take 
it for the future entirely upon himſelf, to grant paſſports for Lower Ca- 
nada, as he. knew better than the Governor-general the travellers who 
came from the United States; and that the letters which he ſhould give 
me would, without previouſiy concerting with Lord Dorcheſter, ſecure 
me from all unpleaſant incidents. I could not, ' therefore, entertain the 
leaft apprehenſion of a refuſal, as I had not the ſmalleſt reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that Mr. Hammond, who had loaded me with 2 would have 
deceived me on this ſubject. 

But his Excellency e 
ander of baniſhment, which he had not even taken the trouble to ſign. 
They told me, by way oſ conſolation, that his Excellency was rather 
weak of intellect, that he did not do any thing himſelf, &c.; that ſome 
emigrated French prieſt might have played me this trick by his influence 
over his Lordſhip's ſecretary or his miſtreſs ;—and well may this be the 
eaſe; ſor, though, Heaven be thanked ! I have never injured any one, yet 
I find conſtantly people in my way, who endeavour to injure me. But, 
be this as it may, a reſalution muſt be taken, and the beſt of any is, to 
laugh at the diſappointment. May it be the only, or at leaſt the moſt 
{cnions fruſtration of my hopes, which yet awaits. me. 

On my arrival in Canada, 1 Grace was overwhelmed with has, 
attended by officers, complimented and reverenced wherever I made my 
appearance ; and . _ the ſame. country like a miſ- 
oreant t = 

| 5 gn Bt je Wai rat: 
Ni cet exces d * ni cette ad- ci 
| On 
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On ſuch occaſions, as in many other ſituations in life, we ought to 
call to mind, that our own ſentiments and feelings can alone honour or 
degrade us, and that conſcious rectitude exalts us above all 2 great 
and low, above all fools, and all tatlers. 

| My eagerneſs to quit the Engliſh poſſeſſions as ſoon as poſſible, after 
the receipt of this letter, will be eaſily conceived ; though, upon the 
whole, I cannot too oſten repeat, that the civilities ſhewn us by the 
Engliſh officers at Kingſton, as wy as . deſerve our warmeſt 
Pais 

Major Dos ox being ſenſible of the neceflity of our Kwins Canada 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, affiſted us with true and fincere politeneſs, but 
for which we ſhould not have been able to attain our end ſo ſoon as we 
wiſhed ; for, generally, no veſſel ſails from Kingſton to the American 
coaſt except twice a year. He lent us his own barge, on board of which 
we embarked, four hours after the receipt of the Secretary's letter, for 
the United States, where no commandant, no governor, no miniſter, en- 
Joys the right of offending honeſt men with impunity. 

We ſhaped our courſe for Oſwego, where we hoped to meet with an 
opportunity of a ſpeedy paſſage for Albany. The four ſoldiers, who com- 
poſed our crew, were intoxicated to ſuch a degree, that the firſt day we 
ſcarcely made fifteen miles, though we ſailed twelve of them. Mr. Le- 
moine, the officer who commanded them, made them pay dear for the 
delay of the preceding day, by obliging them to row this day at leaft 
fifty-five miles. We left, at four o'clock in the morning, the long iſland 
where we paſſed the night. A heavy fall of rain had wetted us through 
to the ſkin ; the wind had deſtroyed the flight covering we had made of 
branches of trees ; the muſquitoes had nearly devoured us; in ſhort, we 
had ſcarcely enjoyed a moment's reſt. But the weather cleared up; the 
morning grew fine; and we ſoon forgot the AE FR of the ne 
ing night. 

We reached Ofwego at half paſt cight in the evening, having ſcarcely 
ſtopped an hour in the whole courſe of the day. This paſſage is ſeldom 
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effected in leis than two days; but inſtead of coaſting along the ſhore, 
we ſtretched from the place where we breakfaſted ſtraight over to Oſ- 
wego, without approaching the land ; an undertaking, which, but for the 
fairneſs of the weather, might have proved extremely hazardous. 
Previous to our departure, we enjoyed the ſatisfaction of hearing the 
report of Admiral Hotham's ſecond victory in the Mediterranean, and of 
the capture or deſtruction of four French ſhips, with fifteen thouſand 
land-troops on-board, deſtined for Corſica, contradicted by an officer, who 
arrived from Quebec. This action had been ſo frequently alleged to 
us, as a proof of the immenſe ſuperiority of Engliſn ſhips over the 
French, that we felt — Ne" on en the: whole hats vaniſh 
like a dream. 

The cafiventicn of nene; a a; in our — depends; at 
this time, more than ever on the ſucceſſes of the French. May they be 
as complete as I wiſh. ' Good God, what would have become of us, if 
Great Britain and her allies ſhould prove victorious! I am free—Heaven 
de thanked from the rage againſt the Engliſh nation, which poſſeſſes ſo 
many Frenchmen, and cannot be,juſtified by the ſtill fiercer rage of ſome 
Engliſhmen againſt the French. The Engliſh are a gallant and great na- 
tion; I with they might be ſincerely allied with France— * N 


: 
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Oſwego: i is one of the poſts, which Great Britain has hitherto retained, 
in open violation of the treaty of peace, though ſhe will be obliged to 
deliver it-up to the United States, in the courſe of next year. It is a 
miſerable fort, which, in the yeer 1782, was built at a conſiderable cx- 
pence by General HALDIMAN, at that time Governor of Canada, The 
river Oſwego, at the mouth of which the fort is ſeated, is at preſent al- 
moſt the only courſe. for American veſſels to Lake Ontario. The fort is 
in a ruinous ſtate; one ſingle baſtion, out of five, which form the whole 
of the fortifications, is kept in better repair than the reſt, and might ſerve 
as a citadel, to defend for ſome time the other works, indeſenſible by any 
other means. The preſent garriſon conſiſts of two officers and thirty 
men, under whoſe protection a cuſtomhouſe-officer ſearches all the veſ- 

ſels, 
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ſels, which Gil up or down che river. lt is not lawful. to import any 
other articles from the United States into Canada, but grain, flour, cat- 
tle, and proviſion, and no commoditics are ſuffered to be exported to 
the United States, without expreſs permiſſion from the Governor of Up- 
per Canada; nay; this prohibition extends even to perſons, who, if they 
intended to proceed to that country without ſuch permiſſion, would be 
impriſoned: As to the prohibited exports in merchandize, they are con- 
fiſcated, without exception, for the benefit of the cuſtomhouſe-officer, 
by whom they are ſeized. This naturally prompts his zeal, and increaſes 
his attention; but there are ſo many points along the coaſt, where the 
contraband trade can be carried on, that it will hardly be attempted in 
this place, where the Americans are ſure to encounter ſo many difficul- 
ties and obſtructions. Yet ſome veſſels,” now and then, ſlip out, under 
favour of the night. Two. or three, which failed in the attempt, were 
laſt year taken and condemned. The large income of the receiver of 
cuſtoms, placed here three years ago, has hitherto been confined to theſe 
perquiſites. Americans, who from an ignorance of the ſeventy and lati- 
tude with which | Engliſh: prohibitions are enforced, have a larger quan- 
tity of proviſion on board, than the rigour of the Engliſh law permits, 
frequently ſee the ſurplus confiſcated to the augmentation of the cuſ- 
toms, which, if exacted by leſs delicate hands than thoſe of the Liv 
receiver, might be carried to a much larger amount. 
| This officer is called Intendant General: a fine title, which ornaments 
a ſtation, that, in fact, knows no ſuperiors, but has alſo no inferiors, ex- 
cepting a director, who reſides at Niagara. The intendant general has 
not even a ſecretary. His pay is ten ſhillings a day; and a ration, which 
is eſtimated at two, He receiyes his pay all the year round, though the 
navigation of the lake is entirely interrupted for five months, and he him- 
ſelf is ſeven months abſent from Oſwego. Decorated with ſuch a title, 
and furniſhed with fach an income, he will hardly be ſuppoſed to. tranſ- 
act himſelf the trifling buſineſs of his place. This is entruſted to a non- 
commiſſioned officer, who makes his report. This is ſigned by the in- 
tendant general, who, in caſe of abſence m the fort, leaves blanks 
ſigned 
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ſigned on his table. This permit, which authorizes all veſſels bound for 
Canada, to proceed thither, muſt alſo be ſigned by the commanding offi- 
cer, for which' every veſſel pays three-fourths of a dollar. For failing up 
tlie lake a verbal permit i is given gratis. xl 

The preſent intendant general is an inteicſting young man, of the 
nairie of Mac-DonaLp, who, in addition to his talents and abilities, 
poſſeſſes all the peculiar merits, for which his family has long been diſ- 
timguithed in Canada. They came from Scotland, and ſettled here about 
twenty years ago. Mr. Mac-Donald ſerved as an officer in the American 
Har. He is now on half-pay; his brothers hold commiſſions in a Cana- 
Gan tegiment, lately raiſed, and one of them is ſpeaker of the houſe of re- 
preſet:tatives of Upper Canada. 

A man of Mr. Mac-Donald's catraction, i in France, would i * his cha- 
racer, in the public opinion, by accepting a place in the cuſtoms. In Eng- 
land they know better. There, no injurious idea attaches to any profeſ- 
fon, which concurs in the execution of the laws ; and no blame attaches 
to a nobleman for holding a place in the commiſſion of the cuſtoms, or 
turning merchant. He is, on the contrary, reſpected as much as if he 
belonged to the church, the army, or the navy, or were placed in any other 
honourable ſituation. Yet, if public opinion were altogether founded on 
Juſt and reaſonable principles, it ſhould ſtigmatize all perſons, who hold 
ſinecures without any uſeful employment, and preſs conſequently as 
dead burthens on the State. This, however, is not the caſe in England. 

The number of veſſels, which aſcend and deſcend the Oſwego during 
the ſeven months, the navigation 1s open, amounts to about thirty a 
month. By Mr. Mac-Donald's account far the greater number of 
them carry new ſettlers to Upper Canada, at which I am not aſtoniſhed, 
it being a certain fact, that the emigration from the United States to 

Canada is far more conſiderable, than from the latter to the former 
country. @_ 

Fort Oſwego is the only ſettlement on the banks of the lake between 
Kingſton and Niagara, excepting Great Sodus, where Captain Williamſon 
forms one, and which bids fair, as has already been obſerved, to become 
S's very 
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very proſperous; it is thirty miles diſtant from the ſort. Twelve miles 
behind Oſwego, ſtands, on the river, the firſt American ſettlement. This 
fort muſt therefore ſhift for itſelf. The officers. hunt, read, and drink; 

and the privates do duty, are diſpleaſed with their ſituation, and deſert. 
For this reaſon the oldeſt ſoldiers are ſelected for the garriſon of Oſwego; 
and yet, though leſs open to temptation, they deſert to the United States. 
This fort, which lies too remote for any communication with foreign. 
countries, is for five months together completely cut off from the reſt of 
the world; the ſnow lying then ſo deep, that it is impoſſible to go abroad 

but in ſnow-ſhoes. A ſurgeon, who has ſeven ſhillings and fixpence a 

day, augments the company in Oſwego. The gentleman, who fills this 

place at preſent, contributes much to heighten the pleaſure of the ſocigty, 

by ſubmitting to be the general butt of railleries and jeſts. 

The neareſt Indian habitations are forty miles diſtant from Oſwego ; 
* yet there is an Indian interpreter appointed at this fort, who has. 
three ſhillings and ſixpence a day and a ration. He was employed during 
the laſt war. In other places his appointment might carry at leaſt ſome 
appearance of utility; but here be is paid without having any employ- 
ment. The commanding officer has five ſhillings a. day in addition to 
the pay he enjoys by virtue of his commiſſion ; he keeps. oxen, cows, 
ſheep, fowls, &c. which, as a permanent ſtock, one commanding officer- 
leaves to bis ſucceſſor at a ſettled price. 

The gardens are numerous, and beautiful, in the vicinity of the * 
the lake as well as the river abounds with fiſh ; the chace procures plenty 
of game. The officers, therefore, live well-in this wildernefs, which they 
call Botany Bay, and yet wiſh. to wreſt from. the Americans. We ex- 
perienced from all of them a very kind reception. 

The land in the neighbourhood of Oſwego. is very ü Ar 
trees are of a middling growth, and the wood-lands have a poor appear-- 
ance. 50 2 

s fate would not permit me to ſec Lower Canada, I ſhall here throw 
together ſome particulars, I had collected reſpecting that country, I. 
counted on certifying and arranging them on the ſpot; and although I have 

| not 
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not been able to do m yet they —_ not be loſt, either to myſelf or 
my friends. 2 lan t Mit of | £5 no abnnit gs AO 1 
22 people of Catia poſſeſs ths roch dat character; they are 
ve, brave, and induſtrious; they undergo the ſevereſt toils, eudure 
— with fortitude; and conſole and cedmfort themſelves with 


ſmoaking, laughing and ſinging ; they are pleaſed with every thing, and 


checked and diſpirited by nothing, neither by the length; or exceſſive 
fatigue of a journey, nor by the bad quality of their food, if their ſpirits 
be kept up by pleaſantries and'jeſts. They are employed in all voyages. 
At the beginning of ſpring they are called together from the dif- 
ferent diſtricts of both provinces, either for the King's ſervice, or 


that of trade. The people, employed in this manner, reſide about 


Montreal, and ſome miles lower down, as far as Quebec.” Several of 
them hre in Montreal, where they carry on a trade, which occu- 
pics them in winter. Their own inclination and taſte invite them to 
this active and roving mode of life. Some of them are farmers, who 
leave the houſing of the harveſt to their wives and neighbours; others 
are artizans; who ſhut up their ſhops and depart. 'We met ſome of 
them, who were tanners, ſaddlers, butchers, joiners, &c. and who by all 
accounts were very good workmen. They leave their country for a 
ſummer, for one year or more, according to the work, which they are 
called to perform; and ſometimes only for a ſhort voyage. In the King's 


ſervice they are employed in working the ſhips from Montreal, or rather 


China, which is three miles nearer, up to Kingſton. This paſſage, which 
is rendered extremely troubleſome by the numerous rapids in the river, 
takes up nine days, more or lefs, the back paſſage only three days, and 
the lading and unlading at leaſt one. For this yoyage they receive two 
Louis d'ors and are found in victuals; if not employed in actual ſervice, 


they receive no pay. They now begin to ſerve as ſailors on board the 


ſhipping on the lake. Commodore Bouchette is much pleaſed with 
them. Their wages amount to nine dollars a month both on board the 


i ſhips, and in merchantmen, engaged in the fur-trade. 


Mr. MacxExNzit was attended by ſeveral of them on his travels to 
the 
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the South Sea; he brings them buck with him ſtom a journey, which, 
it was ſuppoſed, would extend as far as the former; but which he intends 
to terminate at the laſt'fatoty. "By the account 'of 'the Engliſh them- 
ſelves; who do not like them, they" are the beſt rowers, extremely dexte- 
rous in extricating themſelves from ' difficulties, inured to labour, and 
very ſober, though at times they are apt to drink rum rather too freely. 
In this caſe their gaiety grows noiſy, while Wa n in a n ſitua- 
tion frequently grow ſad and melancholy. bora e e HH 

There exiſt few people, among whom crimes are leſs Yeovil than 
among the Canadians; murders are never committed, and theſts very 
ſeldom; yet the people in general are ignorant. But this defect is to be 
imputed leſs to the people, than the government, whoſe ſyſtem it is to 
cheriſh and preſerve this ignorance. No colleges have yet been eſta- 
bliſhed in Canada; and the ſchools are very few in number. Hence it is, 
that the education even of the richeſt Canadians is much neglected; but 
few of them write with any tolerable correctneſs of ſpelling, and a ſtill 
ſmaller number poſſeſs any knowledge, though ſome of them hold ſeats 
in the Legiſlative Council of the province. I muſt, however, mention, 
that I have received this information from Engliſhmen; whoſe accounts 
of the Canadians deſerve but little credit, from the moſt prominent fea- 
ture of their national character conſiſting in a warm attachment to 
France, which on every occaſion they diſplay more or leſs, according to 
the claſs of ſociety, to which they belong, and to the extent of their 
wiſhes and expectations, relative to the Britiſh government. 

I have already obſerved, that all the families in Canada have retained 
the French manners and cuſtoms; that but very few Canadians, perhaps 
not one in a hundred, underſtand the Engliſh tongue ; that they will not 
learn it, and that none of thoſe, who underſtand that language, will 
talk it, except thoſe; who from the nature of their ns have a 
conſtant intercourſe with the military. 

The Britiſh government has, ſince the conqueſt, Py; a filly affecta- 
tion, changed the names of the towns, iſlands, rivers; nay of the ſmalleſt 
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creeks... But the Canadians make no uſe of theſe new appellations, but 
either from affectation or habit retain the ancient French names. 

Many members of the Aſſembly, as well as of the Legiſlative Council 
af Lower Canada, are French inhabitants of Canada; the debates are car- 
ried on there in the French and Engliſh languages; the ſpeech of the 
French wreak 1s ay tranſlated into Engliſh, and of the wag 
into French. 

The inveterate — of che Engliſh againſt the French, which ts at 
once ſo ndiculous, ſo abſurd, and ſo humiliating for the people, inſomuch 
as it proves them to be mere tools of the ambition of their miniſtry—this 
hatred, which the lights, diffuſed through both countries, and the fre- 
quent intercuurſe between the two nations, had nearly deſtroyed in Eu- 
rope, before the French revolution broke out, has not abated here in the 
ſame degree. No Canadian has juſt grounds of complaint againſt the 
Braſh government; the inhabitants of Canada acknowledge unani- 
mouſly, that they are better treated than under the ancient French go- 
vernment; but they love the French, ſorget them not, long after them, 
hope ſor their arrival, will always love them, and betray theſe feclings 
too frequently and in too frank a manner, not to incur the diſpleaſure 
aftthe Engliſh, Who even, in Europe have not yet made an equal pro- 
greſs with us in be the abſurd — of one people againſt 
another. : 

Wen Lord Dorcheſter, at the appearance of a war rich the United 
States, tried laſt year to embody the militia in Canada, he met cvery- 
where with remonſtrances againſt this meaſure. A great number of Ca- 
nadians refuſed: to enliſt at all; others declared openly, © that if they 
were to act againſt the Americans, they would certainly march in de- 
| fence of their country, but that againſt the French they ſhould not 
march, becauſe they would not fight againſt their brethren.” Theſe de- 
clarations and profeſſions, communicated to me by Engliſh officers, and 
of-conſequence unqueſtionably true, were not the effects of Jacobin in- 
_ trigues; for; it is aſſerted, that at that very period the emiſſaries of the 


Convention 
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Convention complained of the character of the Canadians being averſe 
to an inſurrection; but they are the natural reſults of their attachment to 
France, which neither time, nor the mildneſs of the Engliſh adminiſtra- 
tion has hitherto been able to extirpate. The notions of liberty and in- 
dependence are, from their political ſituation, foreign to their minds. 
They pay no taxes, live well, at an eaſy rate, and in plenty; within the 
compaſs of their comprehenſion they cannot wiſh for any other good. 
They are ſo little acquainted with the principles of liberty, that it has coft 
a great deal of trouble to eſtabliſh juries in their country ; they oppoſe the 
introduction of the trial by juries, and in civil cauſes theſe are not yet ih 
uſe. But they love France; this beloved country engages ſtill their af- 
ſection. In their eſtimation, a Frenchman is a being far ſuperior to an 
Engliſhman. The French are the firſt nation on carth; becauſe; attacked 
by all Europe, they have repulſed and defcated all Europe. The Cana- 
dians conſider themſelves as Frenchmen; they call themſelves ſo; France 
is their native land. Theſe ſentiments and feelings cannot but be highly 
valued by a Frenchman, who muſt love and reſpect the good people of 
Canada. But, it will be eafily conceived, that they diſpleaſe the Eng- 
liſh, who frequently diſplay their ill- humour, eſpecially the ſpitited and 
impatient Britiſh officers, by deſpiſing and abuſing the Canadians. ©& The 
French,” fay they, © beat them, ſtarved them, and put them into irons ; 
they ſhould therefore be treated by us in the fame manner.” Such are 
the opinions on this amiable and liberal-minded people, which you hear 
delivered during an Engliſh repaſt ; ſeveral times have I heard them with 
indignation. People of more prudence and reſerve, it is true, do not pro- 
fefs theſe ſentiments in the fame raſh and public manner; but they en- 
tertain them, and the people of Canada know full well, that fuch are, m 
regard to them, the ſentiments of the generality of Engliſhmen. 

Lower Canada, which pays no more taxes than Upper Canada, has of 
late been obliged to raiſe a yearly contribution of five thouſand pounds 
ſterling, to meet the public expence for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, le- 
giſlature, and other items in this province. This contribution or impoſt 
is laid on wine, brandy and other articles of luxury; it is raiſed as an ex- 
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ciſc, and ee is an indirect tax, but little burthenſome from its 
amount, as well as ſrom the mode, in which it is raiſed ;; and yet it has 
excited. much, diſcontent. and: diſpleaſure againſt the wm. es, Who 
fanRtioned j it by. their conſen t.. 

This i is an outline of the ſentiments, which nc: among * bs 
of Canada, and which I ſhould have more cloſcly.cxamined, had I been 
permitted, to viſit Lower Canada. I have been aſſured, that Lord Dor- 
cheſter, i in conſequence of the refuſal of the Canadians, to be embodied 
an regiments, deſired laſt year, to return to England, Whether this, be 
the true motive of his deſire to reſign, which is a certain fact, I know 
not. His diſpleaſure may alſo, perhaps, have been excited by the 

marked diſapprobation of the Englith miniſtry, reſpecting his addreſs to 
the Indian nation. , However this may be, his reſignation has not been 
accepted. Lord Dorcheſter, from his conſtant good and kind demcan- 
our to the Canadians, imagined he was beloved by that nation ; his ad- 
miniſtration has throughout becn marked with mildneſs and juſtice ; he 
-has ſupported the new conſtitution ; he loves the Canadians, but his ſelſ- 
love as well as patriotiſm and national pride have been much humbled by 
the ſentiments, diſplayed laſt year by the people of Canada. 

I have already mentioned a converſation, in the courſe of which ſeveral 
officers delivered it as their opinion, that it would be tor the intereſt of 
Great Britain to give up Canada. This is the gencral opinion of all Eng- 
liſhmen, who reſide in this country, excepting ſuch as on account of 
their ſtations and emoluments hold a different language. They, who ſhare 
in the government and adminiſtration of Canada, the Engliſh merchants 
and families, who have long reſided here, are far from profeſling theſe 
principles, from a conviction, that in the proceſs of time Great Britain 
will reap conſiderable benefits from the poſſeſſion of Canada. Theſe are 
not. the ideas which I entertain on this ſubject, conſidering either the 
extent or the nature and complexion of the Engliſh adminiſtration and 
government in this part of the globe. I conceive, that the enormous 
expence, incurred by Great Britain, is abſolutely unneceflary, and that 
the ſtate of independence, in which ſhe endeayours to keep Canada, docs 

not 
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not afford the greateſt and moſt permanent ee. ſhe might derive 
from. that country. | 

What would be ſaid of a miniſtry, which would attempt to convince 
England, that the proceeds of her trade and extenſive navigation to Ca- 
nada fall much ſhort of her yearly expence to maintain herſelf in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that colony, and propoſe to the Britiſh cabinet, to declare it 
independent, to aſſiſt it with ſubſidies the firſt years, and immediately to 
conclude with the Canadian government a treaty of amity and com- 
merce? Such a miniſtry would undoubtedly be confidered as a ſet of 
rank Jacobins. And yet it is highly probable, that Great Britain, while 
on the one hand ſhe ſaved a conſiderable expenditure, would on the other 
loſe none of her commercial advantages, form a permanent and extenſive 
connexion with Canada; and would ſpare herſelf the humiliation of 
another colony being diſmembered from the Britiſh empire. But ſuch a 
reſolution ſhould be embraced without any ſecret views, and hidden pro- 
jects, loyally and frankly ; ſo that Canada, enjoying all the bleſſings of li- 
berty and proſperity, might have no juſt grounds for any ſiniſtrous appre- 
henſions. However abſurd this language may appear, it is perhaps pre- 
ciſely that, which all European powers ſhould, at this time, hold to their 
continental colonies ; nay, with ſome modification, I think it ſhould even 
be addreſſed to the Weſt-Indian Iſlands. But away with political ſpecu- 
lations ! 

The Roman Catholic prieſts in Upper Canada are of the ſame caſt as 
our former country curates; their whole ſtock of knowledge being con- 
fined to reading and writing, they are of courſe unenlightened and ſuper- 
ſtitious. The French revolution has brought thither ſome of a ſuperior 
character, who are probably leſs indolent and more tolerant than the for- 
mer. I am unacquainted with them, but the Britiſh officers are fo 
aſtoniſhed at ſecing French prieſts poſſeſſed of ſome ſenſe and knowledge, 
that, in their opinion, they are very clever. 

The only branch of commerce belonging to Canada is the fur trade; with 
the whole extent and annual amount of which I had ſome hopes of get- 
ting acquainted during my intended reſidence at Montreal. I know from 
Governor Simcoe, that it 1s far more inſignificant, than 1s generally be- 
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lieved, and that a conſiderable contraband trade in this article is already 
carried on in the United States, the chief agents of which are Canadian 
merchants. I know alſo, that this contraband trade, which they encou- 
rage on the river St. Lawrence, may likewiſe be carried on, without their 
aſſiſtance, with the United States, on Lake Eric, as well as on ſeveral! 
points of the banks of Lake Ontario; and that the ſurrender of this fort 
to the United States, and the ſubſequent American ſettlements on the 
frontiers, will render it altogether impoſſible, to prevent this contraband 
trade. Beſides, it is well known, that the Canadian merchants, who ſend 
the peltry to England, are the abſolute maſters of this trade in this coun- 
try, and that a monopoly, which raiſcs the price of commodities to an ex- 
orbitant height, 1s the moſt powerful incitement to ſmuggling. 

All the ſhips, in which the trade between Canada and Europe is car- 
ried on, are Engliſh bottoms ; none of them belong to merchants of the 
country. Theſe poſſeſs but a few veſſels, which are built at Quebec, and 
employed in the inland trade. In no parts of Britiſh America are any 
fhips built, but ſuch as navigate the lakes: even at Halifax, ſhips are not 
built, but merely caulked and refitted. No ſhips but Engliſh bottoms 
are ſuffered to ſail from Canada for Europe ; whence it is, that, if this 
navigation be intercepted or protracted, the utmoſt ſcarcity of European 
proviſion prevails in that country. This year, for inſtance, all the ma- 
gazines and warchouſcs in Canada were empty, on account of the ſhips, 
which generally arrive about the 15th of May, not having yet come in 
on the 20th of July. Since the 11t of July, not a bottle of wine, or 
a yard of cloth, could: be procured for money, either at Quebec or 
Montreal. The officers, who came from theſe towns, and had not been 
able to ſupply their wants, complained of the abſolute impoſſibility of 
procuring any neceſſary article in Canada; and, I underſtand, the 
diſcontent, which prevails on this ſubject, is not confined to the mili- 
tary. 

It is agrecd, on all hands, that the Canadians are indifferent huſband- 
men, that agriculture is imperfectly underſtood in this colony, and that, 
in this reſpect, the Engliſh have not tranſplanted hither cither their own 
agricultural improvements, or any branch of European 1kill. The land 
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is good, upon the whole; the beſt, which is in the iſland of Montreal, is 
worth from twenty to twenty-four dollars an acre. From this circum- 
ſtance, which is certain, the wealth of the country may be partly eſti- 
mated. 

The ſevere froſt, which in winter generally prevails in Quebec, cauſes 
the mortar to crack, and every year occaſions expenſive repairs at the ci- 
tadel, which never laſt long. The other ſtrong places in Britiſh Ame- 
rica are conſtructed of wood, which is never ſeaſoned, but uſed as ſoon: 
as felled, and conſequently decays very ſoon. In the whole fort of Of- 
wego, which was built about eleven years ago, there is not one ſound 
piece of timber to be found ;- and for the fame reaſon the citadel of Ha- 
lifax, which was conſtructed only ſeven years ago, is now rebuilding from 
the ground. This is all the information, which I have been able to col- 
let, and which, however imperfect it be, may yet ſerve as a guide to 
other travellers in their purſuits of uſeful knowledge. 

The northern borders of the baſon, which holds the waters of the Ni- 
agara, juſt above the falls, conſiſt of a fat and ſtrong reddiſh earth, lying 
on a ground of lime- ſtone. 

The rocks, between which the ſtupendous cataract of Niagara ruſhes 
down, are alſo lime-ſtone, as are numerous fragments of rocks, which ap- 
pear within the chaſm, and have undoubtedly been ſwept away by the 
tremendous torrent. At the bottom of the baſon you ſee alſo large 
maſſes of white ſtone, of a fine grain, which the inhabitants aſſert to be 
the petrified foam of the fall, but which, in fact, appears to conſiſt of 
vitriolated lime. It docs not efferveſce with acids. I have tried no other 
experiments. 

The ground between the falls and Queen's Town is a tevet tract, ſome 
hundred ſcet elevated above the plain, whichyoins Lake Ontario, and in 
which the town of Newark, and the fort of Niagara are ſituated. 

This whole tract ſeems to conſiſt of lime and free ſtone, which contain 
petriſactions of ſea animals. 

Over the plain near Newark are ſcattered large maſſes of a reddiſh gra- 
nite, which lic inſulated on the limeſtone, like the large blocks of gra- 
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nite, which you ſee on Mount Saleve, near Geneva; ſo tliat it is impoſſi- 
ble to account for their origin. 


In the environs of Toranto, or York, the ſoil is in ſome places ſandy, in 


others light clay ; no rocks are here to be found. 


In Kingſton, or Kadaraque, on the north- eaſterly extremity of Lake 
Ontario, you find again the argillaceous, fine grained lime-ſtone, of a dark 
grey colour. Here, as nearly all along the borders of the lake, are found 
different ſorts of flints, ſchiſt, quartz, and granite. 

You alſo find at Kingſton, at no great diſtance from the ſhore, a large 
black conglomeration, which has the appearance of baſalt, and great quan- 
tities of free-ſtone, with petrifactions of ſea animals. 

The trees and plants, I have met with in Upper Canada, are ncarly 
the ſame, which I obſerved in the northern diſtrict of Geneilee. Yet 1 
found the buck-eye, called by the Canadians bors chicot, the frve-leaved 
ivy, which I have ſeen branched thirty feet high around an oak trec, the 
red cedar, the ſmall Canadian cherry, (ragou minier), and black or ſweet 
birch. I have ſeen neither a papaw, nor a cucumber tree. The gin- 
ſeng root, which is pretty common in the territory of the United States, 
abounds in Canada, but forms here not ſo conſiderable an article of trade, 
as in the former country. The Canadians uſe an infuſion of this root as 
a cure for pains in the ſtomach, eſpecially if they proceed from debility ; 
ſor colds, and, in ſhort, in all caſes where perſpiration may be required. 
They alſo make uſe of the leaves of maiden hair“, which is found in 
great abundance in the vicinity of Kingſton, inſtead of tea. 

Mr. Guillemard having communicated to me the journal of his tour 
to Lower Canada, I ſhall extract from it ſuch particulars, as appear moſt 
proper to fill up the deficiencies of the information, which I have myſelt 
been able to collect. This journal confirms, upon the whole, the general 
obſervations, Which I have made on that country. Although the intelli- 
gence, gathered by Mr. Guillemard, be not altogether as minute as I could 


* Adianthum capillus veneris, Linn. a plant, from which the once celebrated © /yrop de 
% capillaire” took its name, which P. Formius, a phyfician of Montpellier, recommended 
as an univerſal medicine, in his treatiſe De Adiantho,” publiſhed 163 .- TV. 
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have wiſhed, yet from the correctneſs of his judgment, and his character 
for veracity, the truth of his remarks cannot be queſtioned. 

The paſſage from Kingſton to Quebec is made, as far as China, in Ca- 
nadian veſſels of about ten or fifteen tons burthen. The navigation from 
China to Montreal being intercepted by the falls of St. Louis, this part 
mutt be travelled by land. Ships of any burthen may fail from Mon- 
treal to Quebec. | 

The rapids are of various deſcriptions. They are either whirlpools, 
occaſioned by rocks, againſt which the water ſtrikes in its courſe, or 
ſtrong declinations of the bed of the river, the rapid motion of which 
is checked by few or no obſtructions. Carried by rapids of this nature, 
ſhips may advance ſixteen miles in an hour. Thoſe of the former de- 
ſcription arc the moſt dangerous, though misfortunes but ſeldom occur. 
They are moſt frequent on the cedar paſſage. | 

From Montreal to Quebec the river flows with great velocity, but 
without any rapids. In Lake St. Peter * ſhips muſt keep within a na- 
tural canal, from twenty to fiſteen feet in depth; in other places the lake 
is only from four to ſix feet deep. It is under contemplation to make a 
canal from China to Montreal, by which the interruption of the water 
conveyance from China to Montreal will be removed. 

There are few or no ſettlements between Kingſton and St. John's, the 
chicf place of the lower diſtrict of Upper Canada, about midway between 
Kingſton and Montreal.F Between this place and Montreal they are 
rather more numerous, yet ſtil! te in number. 

The right banks, belonging to England, are more thinly inhabited than 
the left. The few habitations you here meet with lie, almoſt all of 
them, contiguous to the river. Between Montreal and Quebec they ſtand 
more cloſely together. Even the inland parts are inhabited within three 


This lake is a part of St. Lawrence river. Its centre is fixty cight; miles above 
Quebec, and two hundred and five north-eaſt of Kingſton, at the mouth of Lake Ontario. 
T'rarflator. 

+ St. john's belongs not to the lower diſtri of Upper Canada, but to Lower Canada. 
By an ordinance of the 7th of July, 1706, it has been eſtabliſhed as the ſole port of entry 
and clearance for all goods imported from the interior of the United States into Canada. 
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or four miles of the ſhore ; and ſo are almoſt all the borders of the rivers 
and brooks which fall into the ſtream. To judge from the habitations 
and the mode of cultivation, theſe ſettlements are the worſt of any you 
meet with in the United States; on the right fide of the river the plan- 
tations do not extend to fo great a diſtance into the interior of the 
The ſoil is generally good, eſpecially in the iſlands. It bears a variety 
of fine trees and excellent graſs. The land in the iſland of Montreal is 
eſteemed the beſt ; while in other inhabited parts the price of the land is 
at moſt five dollars per acre, it coſts in the iſland of Montreal from twenty 
to twenty-five. There are eſtates in the vicinity of Quebec either ſome- 
what better cultivated than the reſt, or furniſhed with a good dwelling- 
houſe and out-buildings, the lands belonging to which bear a ſtill higher 
price. Upon the whole there is but little land ſold, either from the 
poverty of the inhabitants, or the difficulties attending a fale, for reaſons 
which 1 ſhall detail in another place. 
Agriculture is as bad in Lower Canada as it poſſibly can be. In the 
vieinity of Quebec and Montreal no manure is known but ſtable dung, 
and even this the farmers uſed not long ago to throw into the river. 
What is here called cultivated land is, even on the banks of the river, 
neither more nor leſs than ground merely cleared in tracts of about forty 
or fifty acres, and encloſed with rough fences. In the midſt of theſe 
tracts are ſmall plots of cultivated ground fown with wheat, Indian corn, 
rye, peaſe, and clover; they very ſeldom take up the whole ſpace en- 
cloſed. The farmers are a frugal ſet of people, but ignorant and lazy. 
In order to ſucceed in enlarging and improving agriculture in this pro- 
vince, the Engliſh government muſt proceed with great prudence and 
perſeverance. For, in addition to the unhappy prejudices, which the in- 
habitants of Canada entertain in common with the farmers of all other 
countries, they alſo foſter a ſtrong miſtruſt againſt every thing which they 
receive from the Engliſh ; and this miſtruſt is grounded on the idea, that 
the Engliſn are their conquerors, and the French their brethren. 
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There are ſome exceptions from this bad agricultural ſyſtem, but they 
are few. The beſt cultivators are always landholders arrived from Eng- 
land. Mr, Touzy, an Engliſh clergyman in Quebec, who arrived very 
lately from Suffolk in England, is now occupied in clearing and cultivat- 
ing in the Engliſh manner from ſeven to eight thouſand acres, which he 
holds from government, or at leaſt a part of this grant. Should he be 
gifted with ſufficient perſeverance to ſucceed, he cannot fail to become 
extremely uſeful to this part of the globe. In the mean While, it is a - 
matter of general aſtoniſhment in Quebec, that he ſhould form any ſuch 
eſtabliſhments at ſo great a diſtance from the town, and yet this diſtance 
cxcecds. not fifteen miles. | 

On the road from Montreal to Quebec the dwelling-bouſes are ſome of 
them built with ſmall ſtones, and others with wood plaſtered over with 
lime, which abounds in the country; the inſide of ſuch of theſe build- 
ings, as are inhabited by Canadians, is miſerable and filthy. In moſt of 
them, which ſtand along the road, and where of conſequence the death 
of the King of France is known, you find his portrait, the print which 
repreſents him taking leave of his family, his execution, and his Laſt 
will. All theſe prints are ſomething venerable to the Canadians, without 
umpairing their attachment to the French. 

Montreal and Quebec reſemble two provincial towns in France ; the 
former ſtands in a pleaſant and delightful ſituation ; the latter is ſeated 
half on the bank of the river and half on the adjoining rock. The lower 
part of the town is inhabited by the merchants and trade's-people, and 
the upper part by the military. From its poſition, encircled as it is with 
mountains, and from the works conſtructed to encreaſe its actual ſtrength, 
Quebec belongs to the fortreſſes of the ſecond or third rank. 

The military, it ſcems, enjoy in this city, on account of the preſence 
of the Governor-general, and of the great number of officers and other 
perſons attached to the army, the ſame diſtinction in ſociety, which the 
merchants poſleſs at Montreal. 8 

The Canadian gentry, who reſide in towns, are much poorer than the 
Engliſh, invited hither either by conſiderable pay, attached to their 
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places, or ſome other valuable income. They live in general by themſelves ; 
and as they ſpend leis than the Eugliſh, the latter are apt to call them 
avaricious and proud ; and the former fail not to return the compliment 
in a different manner. The Engliſh merchants are rich and hoſpitable. 
In point of furniture, meals, &c. the Engliſh faſhions and manners 
prevail, even in ſome of the moſt opulent Canadian families connected 


with adminiſtration. In other Canadian families of diſtinction the French 


cuſtoms have been preſerved. 


The export and import trade of Canada employs about thirty veſſels, 
and is merely carried on with and through England. From an extract 
of the cuſtom-houſe books tor 1780, procured: by Mr. Guillemard, the 


exports in that year appear to have amounted to three hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand one hundred and ſixteen pounds, Halifax currency, 


and the imports to two hundred and forty-three thouſand two hundred 
and fixty-two.' Since that year not only large quantities of corn have 
been exported, but the trade has, upon the whole, been conſiderably en- 
creaſed by the great agricultural improvements made in both provinces, 
but eſpecially in Upper Canada. | 

The whole amount of a common harveſt in Lower Canada is eſtimated 
at four thouſand buſhels, three fourths of which are conſumed in the 
country. The principal depòt of the peltry-trade i 1s in Montreal. 

'T ſhall at the end of this article ſubjoin ſome ſatisfactory information 
reſpecting this trade, extracted from a journal, the veracity of which is 
unqueſtionable. 

The navigation of the River St. Lawrence is ſhut up by froſt ſeven 
months of the year. 

An iron-work on the Trois Rivières, and a diſtillery near Quebec, arc 
the only manuſactories in Canada, and both in a very low ſtate. The 
iron-work cannot even fupply Lower Canada with the neceffary articles; 
it belongs to merchants of Quebec and Montreal, who make no uſg#ef 


the machinery employed in England in manufactories of that defcription. 


The iron-ore is found in the neighbouring rivers, and alſo in grains on 


the ſurface of the ſoil. It is very rich, and known by the name of 


St. 
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St. Maurice ore. The work employs about twenty workmen, all of them 
Canadians ; they forge the iron into bars, manufacture tools for artiſans, 
utenſils, pots, &c. and earn three quarters of a dollar a day, but are not 
boarded by the owners of the work. | | 

In the diſtillery whiſky and gene va are diſtilled; but very little of elites 
The number of workmen is very ſmall ;- their daily wages conſiſt in two 
ſhillings in money and board. The Canadians, like the inhabitants of the 
back country in the United States, manufacture themſelves all the clothes 
they want for their families. | 

The Roman Catholic religion forms the eſtabliſhed church in Lower 
Canada; the miniſters are ſupported by tythes and gifts, and out of the 
eſtates acquired by the clergy. All the churches in the country belong 
to the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, and are tolerably well frequented by 
the people. The clergy of the Epiſcopal church are paid by the king ; 
as well as the Proteſtant biſhop, who is at the ſame time biſhop of 
Upper Canada. Divine ſervice is performed by Proteſtants, in Roman 
Catholic churches or chapels, at Quebec; Montreal, and Trois Rivieres. 
In the country there is no religious worſhip but r to the rites 
of the Roman Cathohe religion. — 8 

A convent of Urſelines in Quebec, and another in Montreal, and a ſociety 
of Charitable Siſters, who attend the hoſpitals and lazarettoes, are the 
only nunneries of Lower Canada. Phe revenue of the hoſpitals conſiſted 
in part of annuities, paid by the city of Paris, the payment of which was 
ſtopped in purſuan« e of a decree of the French National Aſſembly; and 
this deficiency has uot hitherto been made up in any other manner. Two 
Franciſcans only, and one Jeſuit, are remaining of the numerous con- 
vents of theſe orders which ſubſiſted here at the time of the conqueſt of 
Canada. One of theſe Franciſcans, it is afſerted, has; in violation of the 
treaty, taken the vow ſince that time, and the Jefuit is rather a prieſt, 
who ſtyles himſelf a Jeſuit, than really a member of that religious com- 
munity. By virtue of a grant of his Britannic Majeſty, all the eſtates in 
Canada, which belong to the Jeſuits, go to Lord Amherſt at the deceaſe 
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of the laſt member of that community in the province; and rumour 


ſays, that the proceeds of theſe eſtates, enjoyed by the ſoi- diſunt monk, 
which amount to fiſteen hundred a year, are the true cauſe of the en- 


mity which ſubſiſts between Lord Amherſt and Lord Dorcheſter. 
_ » The ſeminary in Quebec is kept by a ſort of congregation. or frater- 
nity, known by the name of the Prieſts of St. Sulpice, who, prior to the 
conqueſt, poſſeſſed three ſuch houſes, namely, one in Siam, one in Pon- 
dicherry, and one in Quebec. Since that time the ſeminary ſupports it- 
ſelf by its own means. The eſtates which it poſſeſſes arc coutiderable, at 
leaſt in point of extent, and contain from fifty to ſixty thouſand acres ; 
yet, as the ſeminary poſſeſſes not the right to diſpoſe either of the whole 
or any part of them, and conſequently cannot gain any advantage from 
theſe eſtates but by farming them out to tenants, who pay no more than 
about a buſhel and a half of corn tor every ninety or a hundred cultivated 
Acres, the proceeds exceed not in the whole five hundred dollars per 
annum. The mill, which the n 2 the Iſland of Mon- 
treal, is let for ſome what more. 
Beſides the lectures on — — are delivered i in the ſeminary, 
Latin. is alſo taught, and the ſcholars are even inſtructed in reading. This 
buſineſs is confided to young clergymen, who purſue their ſtudies to ob- 
tain the order of - prieſthood, and are excuſed. from certain exerciſes, 
without which they would not be qualified to take orders, on account 
of their being engaged in the inſtruction of youth. This ſeminary forms 
the only reſource for Canadian families, who wiſh to give their children 
any degree of 2 and who may certainly obtain it there for ready 
money. 
Upon the whole the work * advan; in Lower Canada is greatly 
neglected. At Sorrel, and Trois Rrvieres, are a few ſchools, kept by 
nuns, and in other places men or women inſtruct children. But the 
number of ſchools is, upon the whole, ſo very ſmall, and the mode of in- 
ſtruction ſo defective, that a Canadian who can read is a fort of pheno- 
menon. From the major part of theſe ſchools being governed by nuns 
; and 
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and other women, the number of the latter, who can read, is, contrary 
to the cuſtom of other countries, much greater in Canada than that of 
men. X | | 

The Engliſh government is charged with deſignedly keeping the peo- 
ple of Canada in 1gnorance ; but were it ſincerely deſirous of producing 
an advantageous change in this reſpect, it would have as great obſtacles 
to ſurmount on this head as 1n regard to agricultural improvements. 

The feudal rights continue in the ſame force in Canada as previouſly 
to the conqueſt. The proprietors, or lords of the manor, have alien- 
ated or alienate the lands on condition of an annual recognition being 
paid by the tenants, which amounts to a buſhel or a buſhel and half of 
grain. | 

At every change, in reſpect to the occupiers of land, except in a caſe 
ot a ſucceſſion in direct lineage, the lord of the manor levies a fee of 
two per cent; and, in caſe of ſale, he not only receives a twelfth of the 
purchaſe-money, but has alſo the right of redeeming the eſtate; he 
moreover enjoys the excluſive right of building mills, where all the peo- 
ple, who inhabit within the precincts of the manor, are obliged to have 
their corn ground. 1 

The mills are fo few in number, that frequently they are thirty-ſix 
miles diſtant from the farms. The miller's dues amount to a fourteenth, 
according to law; but the millers are as clever in Lower Canada as elſe- 
where, and contrive to raiſe them to a tenth. The bolting is performed 
by the ſarmers in their own houſes. The mills are numerous in the vici- 
nity of Quebec and Montreal, and belong to the ſeminary. 

On lordſhips of the manor being ſold, a fifth of the purchaſe-money 
goes to the crown ; all theſe fees and charges, it will be cafily conceived, 
greatly impede the ſale of eſtates. 

The adminiſtration of juſtice is exactly the ſame as in Upper Canada. 
In this reſpect Lower Canada is divided into three diſtricts. The penal 
and commercial laws are the ſame as in England; but the civil law con- 
fiſts of the cuſtoms of Paris, modified by the conſtitutional act of Canada, 
and by ſubſequent acts of the legiſlative power. Nineteen twentieths of 


all 
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all property, amenable: before the courts of juſtice, belong to merchants, 
Criminal offences are very ſeldom committed in Canada. 

The five thouſand pounds, which laſt year were voted for the expence 
of the legiſlature; &c. arc raiſed by means of an exciſe on liquors. 

The climate in Lower Canada is rather dry, and very cold in winter; 
the 1ky is, at all times, beautifully clear and ferenc. In the months of 
January and February Rxauuun's thermometer ſtands generally at twenty 
diegrees below the freezing point. In 1790 it fell quite below the ſcale, 
and the quickſilver retreated into the ball. In ſummer ſome days 
are exceſſively hot, and the thermometer ſtands at twenty-four degrees ; 
this year it mounted to twenty-cight. The heat in ſummer, it has been 
obſerved, becomes more intenſe and continues longer, and in winter the 
cold grows more moderate than formerly. The climate is healthy; 
epidemical diſcaſes are very rare; but, on account of the ſevere cold, 
cancerous ſores in the face and hands are very frequent. The declination 
of the magnetic needle at Quebec is twelve degrees to the weſt. 

There exiſts no incorporated municipality either at Montreal or Que- 
bee. . The police of theſe towns is managed by juſtices of the peace, 
who fix the price of proviſion, and direct every public meaſure relative to 
this ſubject. They alſo meet once a week for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and decide on petty offences. 

As to charitable inſtitutions, they conſiſt in two hoſpitals, one at 
Montreal, the other at Quebec, and a lazaretto at the latter place. They 
are inconſiderable and badly managed, eſpecially in regard to the abilities 
of the phyſicians who attend the ſick. 

Phroughout all Canada there is no public library, chow in Quebec, 
and this is ſmall and conſiſts moſtly of French books. From the political 
ſentiments of the truſtees and directors of this library, it is a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, to find here the works of the French National Aſſembly. 
It is fupported by voluntary contribution. 

No literary ſociety exiſts in Canada, and not three men are known in 
the whole country to be engaged in ſcientific purſuits from love of the 
ſciences, Excepting the Quebec almanack, not a ſingle book is printed 


in 
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in Canada. Meteorological obſervations are made with peculiar care, 
but only for his own amuſement, by Doctor Kxorr, phyſician to the 
army, and a man of extenſive knowledge. 

Proviſion is much cheaper in Lower Canada than in the United 
States; the price of beef is three or four ſous a pound, mutton fix, veal 
five, and falt pork from eight to twelve ous. A turkey coſts from eigh- 
teen pence to two ſhillings, a fowl from ſix to eight ſous, wheat from ſix 
to ſeven ſhillings a buſhel, oats three, Indian corn from five to ſeven, 
ſalt one dollar a buſhel, bread two ſour a pound, and butter eight 
ſous [money of Canada, reckoning the dollar at five ſhillings.] Day- 
labourers generally earn in ſummer two ſhillings and fix-pence a day, 
women half that money ; in winter the wages of the former are one 
ſhilling and three-pence a day, and the latter are paid in the fame pro- 
portion as above. A man-ſervant gets about five dollars a month. The 
rent for a good convenient houſe amounts in Quebec to one hundred 
and thirty dollars, and in Montreal to one hundred and fifty. The 
price of land has already been ſtated, 

The markets, both at Montreal and Quebec, are but moderately ſup- 
plied in compariſon with the abundance in the markets of the large towns 
in the United States. 

Mr. Guillemard in his journal aſſigus to the Canadians the ſame cha- 
racter, which I have above delincated. The firſt claſs, compoſed of pro- 
prietors, and people attached to the Britiſh government, deteſt the 
French Revolution in every point of view, and ſeem in this reſpect even 
to outdo the Engliſh miniſtry. The ſecond claſs of Canadians, who 
form a ſort of oppoſition againſt the propnetors and gentry, appland the 
principles of the French Revolution, but abhor the crimes which it has 
occaſioned, without their attachment to France being in the leaſt im- 
paired by theſe atrocities. The third, or laſt, claſs love France and the 
French nation, without a thought of the French Revolution, of which 
they ſcarcely know any thing at all. 

Lord Dorcheſter bears the character of a worthy man, poſſeſſed of all 
the vanity of a darling of fortune, His Lady, who 1s much younger than 
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her huſband, and determined not to ſacrifice any of the enjoyments 


which pride can afford, takes peculiar care to keep alive the vanity of 
ber Lorl. »„— * » %% © „„ „% % # „ 
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The ſettlements form, as already mentioned, a large ſtripe of about 
ſeven or cight miles in breadth on both banks of the river. The whole 
unſettled country appertains to the Crown, which is cver ready to make 
any grants that may be demanded ; but the formalities, and reſerva- 
tions connected with them, deter many people from making applications 
for land. All the new ſettlers come from New England. 

On both ſides of the road which leads from St. John's to Quebec, 
near Lake St. Peter, and in the vicinity of the towns of Montreal and 
Quebec, are ſome Indian villages. One of them is Loretto, five miles 
from the latter place. The Indians of Loretto have attained, it is aſſerted, 
the laſt ſtage of civilization, at leaſt in point of the corruptneſs of morals 
and manners. No other Indian village can, in this reſpect, rival Loretto“. 

\ Theſe Indians, who on working-days dreſs like the Canadians, wear 
on feaſts and ſundays their uſual dreſs. They cultivate their fields in the 
fame manner as the whites. live like them, and ſpeak the ſame language ; 
they are of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, and a curate reſides in the 
village. | 

The fettlements, which carry a more Indian appearance than this vil- 
lage, are farther diſtant, and not numerous. On deſcending the River St. 
Lawrence, you meet with a more ſlaty foil, and in the vicinity of Thouſand 
Iſlands with a range of rocks of granite. "Theſe iſles apparently conſiſt of 
granite of a reddiſh colour, well cryſtallized; and the chief component part 
of which is feldtſpar. In Kadanoghqui, between Kingſton and Thouſand 
Iflands, a ſpecies of ſteatite is found, conſiderable veins of which are ſaid 


* Loretto, a ſmall village of Chriſtian Indians of the Huron Tribe, north-weſt of 
Quebec, has its name from a chapel buiit after the model of the Santa Caſa at Loretto 
in Italy, whence an image of the Holy Virgin has been ſent to the converts here, re- 
ſembling that in the ſamous Italian ſanctuary.— Tra. 

to 
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to be diſcovered in the neighbourhood. The reddiſh granite of Thouſand 
Iſlands is interſperſed with more perfect granite of a larger grain, which is 
very common in countries conſiſting of this ſort of ſtone, ſuch as the 
Alps, the Scotch Highlands, and others of leſs moment, but of the ſame 
deſcription. 

The rapidity, with which Mr. Guillemard deſcended the River St. 
Lawrence, prevented him from examimng the ſpecies of ſtone of which 
its banks arc formed. But at Montreal he had ſufficient leiſure to en- 
quire into the mineralogy of the country. It conſiſts, north of the 
River St. Lawrence, chiefly of lime-ſtone ; in the ſouth, where the lit- 
tle populous village La Prairie is ſituated, you find, balides a fort of 
chert, nothing very remarkable on this head. 

The Iſland St. Helena, a little below Montreal, conſiſts of this ſtone. 
On the banks of the river large maſſes of granite, quartz, and pud- 
ding-ſtone, are found, which ſeem disjoined from the beds to which 
they formerly belonged, and which cannot now be diſcovered. The 
ſoil on the mountains is rich and fertile, and full of quarries of lime- 
ſtone. Mines of pit-coal are ſaid to have been diſcovered in theſe 
mountains. | 

The houſes in Montreal are moftly built of lime-ftone of a dark colour 
and very compact ſtructure. It whitens in the fire, and aflumes a greyiſh 
colour, when expoſed to the air and fun. 


The river Sorrel, after having left the baſon by Chamblee, flows ou 


the foot of a broad and high range of mountains, called Beloeil. Between 


this river and the river St. Lawrence expands a vaſt plain, on which nei- 
ther a rock nor ſtone 1s to be found. On digging up the ground you find 
to a conſiderable depth ſtrata of different ſorts of earth, ſand, clay, ve- 
getable earth, and in many places another kind of black vegetative earth, 
which bears a cloſe reſemblance to peat. 

The ſummit of the mountain Beleoil conſiſts of granite of a — 
colour and a ſtrong grain. It contains little mica hut much ſchoctl. The 
declivity on both fides of the ſummit conſiſts of flate of + a very compact 
texture; ſome pieces reſemble baſalt in ſhape and grain. 1 
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On deſcending the Sorrel, you ſec not a ſingle rock, and the banks ot 
this's river, which the Engliſh at n call William Henry, conſiſt of 
a fine micaceous loam. 
If you croſs St. Peter's lake on your way to the Trois Rivieres, the 
ground riſes in a ſtriking manner in the form of terraces ; but no rocks 
meet your view. The ſandy banks of the Trois Rivieres beſpeak a poor 
foil; exhauſted; by cultivation, and deprived of the vegetable earth. Marl 
of a blueiſh colour has fortunately been diſcovered under the ſand, which 
has much contributed to reſtore the fertility of the ground. This marl 
is of a fine grain, very compact and light; it lies above the level of the 
ſtream below the town of Trois Riviercs. 

A few miles thence, farther on in the country, are the only iron 


works in Canada; the ore is found in ſeveral places in the neighbourhood. 


It is bog-ore, and ſaid to yield very good iron. 


Lime- ſtone is found as far as Quebec; its farther extent is not known. 
It is of various forms and qualities; in ſome places very hard and com- 
pact; in others in the ſtate of calcareous ſpar. The colour paſſes, by im- 
perfect ſhades, from a reddiſh light brown to a dark blue, approaching te 


black. 

South of the river St. Lawrence, near the baſon-falls, lime ſtone is ſtill 
found; but the ground conſiſts chiefly of ſtrata of a black, clayey ſlate, of 
a fine grain, interſperſed with beds of lime-ſtone. The conglomerations, 
which form the banks of the river, are of the ſame nature as the adjoin- 
ing ftrata, intermixed with different forts of ſchoerl and granite, which 
muſt have been waſhed to this ſpot from more elevated parts of the 


country. 


The rock, on which ſtands the citadel of eee is called the Dia- 


mond- rock, on account of ſeveral of its fiſſures and cavities containing 


ſpars, which by ignorant people are eſtcemed precious ſtones. This rock 
conſiſts chiefly of ſtrata of lime - ſtone, Which is in gunna) very compact, 


and of a dark grey colour. 


Over the plain lying farther up the eountry, called Abram's-plain, 
kme-ſtone and large maſſes of granite are ſcattered, which are peculiarly 
remarkable 
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remarkable on account of the great quantity of ſchoerl they contain. 
Near the river you find various ſorts of pebbles, free-ſtone, granite, 
quartz, with ſome ſlate and lime-ſtone. 

In Wolfslove the ſtrata of ſtone conſiſt of a black ſlate, forming an 
obtuſe angle with the horizon. In the vicinity of Quebec moſt of theſe 
layers have a more perpendicular direction towards the ſurface of the 
carth, than in more weſtern countries. The high mountains north-eaſt 
of Quebec are ſaid to conſiſt of granite. Mr. Guillemard has not ſeen 
them; near the falls of Montmorency and ſomewhat farther up, the 


ſtrata conſiſt of lime-ſtone, and their direction runs nearly parallel with 
the horizon, | 


Accounts of the Fur-trade, extracted from the journal of Count Ax DRIANT, 
of Milan, «cho travelled in the interior parts of America in the year 1791. 


The moſt important places for the fur-trade are the following, viz. 
Niagara, Lake Ontario, Detroit, Lake Erie, Michillimakkinak, Lake 


Huron, yielding = - - 1200 bundles mixed peltry. 
Michipicoton - . 40 bundles fine peltry. 
Pic - - - - 30 ditto, 
Alampicon - - - 24 ditto, 

Near the great carrying-place or portage 1400 ditto. 
Bottom of the lake - - - 20 ditto. 
Point of the lake - - 20 ditto. 
Bay of Guivaranun += - - 15 ditto. 


The ſkins of beavers, otters, martens, and wild cats, are called fine 
peltry. 

Mixed peltry are furs, conſiſting of a mixture of the finer ſorts with a 
larger number of ſkins of wolves, foxes, buffaloes, deers, bears. 

The fineſt peltry is collected north-welt of the lakes in the Britiſh do- 
minions ; the furs grow coarſer in proportion as you approach nearer to 
the lakes. 
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This fur-trade is carried on by a company, known by the name of the 
North-weft Company, and two or three other ſmall companies. 

The north-weſt company, which is generally eſteemed a privileged 
company, has no charter ; for the preponderance, which it enjoys in this 
trade, it is merely indebted to the large capital, which it employs in the 
trade, to the unanimity of the members, to their unwearied exertion, and 
to the monopoly, which the company has appropriated to itſelf in conſe- 
quence of the above circumſtances. 

Its formation took place in the year 1782, and originated from the 
commercial operations of fome eminent merchants, who uſed to carry on 
the trade in the country, ſituated beyond Lake Winnipcy, and eſpecially 
of Mefirs. FoxBisHeR and MacTanisn, who reſide at Montreal. The 
ſignal ſucceſs, which this company met with, ſoon excited the jealouſy 
of other merchants, and ere long three different companies made their 
appearance at the great carrying-place, and rivalled each other in the pur- 
chaſe of furs with a degree of emulation, which could not but prove haghly 
detrimental to themſelves and advantageous to the Indians. The north- 
weſt company, being more opulent than the reft, made uſe of its wealth 
to ruin its competitors; no ſtone was left unturned ; the agents of the 


company's rivals were bribed and ſeduced; and the animoſity between 


the different traders roſe to ſuch a height, that they frequently proceeded 
to blows. This 3 which coſt ſeveral lives and large ſums of 
money, at length opencd the eyes of the rival companies. They became 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of uniting in one body, and the north-weſt com- 
pany, eſſentially intereſted in preventing any further moleſtation of this 
trade, made ſeveral ſacrifices, to attain this end. They formed a connec- 
tion with different members of the other companies, admitted other mer- 
chants to a ſhare in their trade, and thus ſecured their extenſive com- 
merce with the country ſituated north-weſt of the lakes, the only ſpot 
where fine peltry can be had in abrandance. 
Several thouſands of Indians formerly conveyed their furs to th 
great carrying place. But at (preſent the company ſend theit agents a 
thouſand miles into the interior parts of the Indian poſſeſſions. It fre- 
quently 
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quently happens, that theſe agents continue there two years, before 
they return with the peltry, they have purchaſed, to the great IE 
place. 

The company employ about two thouſand men in carrying on this 
traffic in the interior of the Indian country, which is, however, ſo ex- 
tremely barren, that whatever articles theſe agents ſtand in need of either 
for their cloathing or ſubſiſtence, muſt be ſent thither from Montreal 
with conſiderable difficulties and trouble, and, of conſequence, at an ex- 
cefſive price. 

Near the great carrying- place, where all theſe agents meet, and which 
is the central point of this trade, ſtands a fort, which is kept in good re- 
pair, and garriſoned with fifty men. 

The poſt of Michillimakkinak is the rallying- point of the different Ca- 
nadian merchants, who do not belong to the north-weſt company. Their 
agents traffic only with ſuch parts, as are ſeated weſt and ſouth-weſt of 
the lakes, and where the furs are of an inferior quality. They carry on 
this trade in the ſame manner as the north-weſt company, but as theſe 
ſmall companies are leſs opulent than the former, their agents penetrate 
not ſo far into the interior of the country, as thoſe of the north-weſt 
company. 

The agents ſet out from Montreal in the month of June, and are fix 
weeks going to the fort near the great carrying-place. They embark at 
Montreal in boats, forming partics of eight or ten perſons, proceed on 
the river St. Lawrence from China to the Lake of the Two Mountains; 
deſcend the river Utacoha; croſs Lake Nipiſſing; paſs by the French 
River into Lake Huron; proceed to Fort Michillimakkinak ; and thence 
to the great carrying-place. 

This way is ſhorter by a hundred miles than that by the lakes, but you 


meet with thirty-fix carrying places, ſeveral of which he acroſs rocks, over 


which the boats as well as the cargoes muſt be carried on the backs of the 
paſſengers, and that with great precaution, on account of the narrownets 
of the roads. The boats are but of four tons burthen ; they are navi- 
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gated by ninc men, coſt twenty-eight Louisd'or each, and ſerve but 
for one voyage. 

The ſhips, employed in the paſſage acroſs the lakes, are from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and thirty tons burthen. Flat-bot- 
tomed veſſels of fifteen tons are alſo made uſe of for this purpoſe, which 
are caſily managed by four or five men, and are very durable. 
Notwithſtanding the advantages, offered by this paſſage, the former 
route 1s preferred for the fur-trade, becauſe, although 1t is attended with 
much trouble, yet it admits of the day of the departure as well as of the 
arrival being fixed with certainty and exactneſs, which point, on account 
of the wind, cannot be attained on paſſing over the lakes, and yet is of 
the utmoſt importance for the Canada merchants, as they muſt neither 
miſs the period of receiving the furs from the interior of the Indian terri- 
tory, nor that of expediting them for Europe ; the navigation of the river 


St. Lawrence not being open for a long time. 


About the end of June the agents of the company, ſent into the in- 
terior to trade with the Indians, cauſe the articles purchaſed to be tranſ- 
ported to their place of rendezvous. 

At this time upwards of ane thouſand men are frequently aſſembled in 
Michillimakkinak, who either arrive from Canada to receive the peltry, 
or are agents of the company and Indians, who aſſiſt the former in con- 
veying thither the furs, they have bought. 

As the trade of the north-weſt company is far more important, than 
that of the other traders, the number of people, aſſembled in the fort 
near the great carrying-place 1s of conſequence far more conſiderable at 
the time of the delivery of the ſkins; in this place there is — a 
concourſe of one thouſand people and upwards. 

The method, obſerved by the agents in their traffic with the Indians, 


is this, that they begin with intoxicating them with rum, to over-reach 


them with more facility in the intended buſineſs. The agents carry on 

this traffic in thoſe villages only, where there arc no other merchants. 
It is a circumſtance, worthy of notice, that an ancient French law, 
enacted 


| 
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enacted at the time, when Canada belonged to France, prohibits any rum 
to be ſold to the Indiaus by the agents on pain of the galleys. Hence 
otiginates the cuſtom, ſtill obſerved at this day, of giving it away; yet 
this is not done without exception, for many agents ſell their rum. 

The one thouſand four hundred bundles of fine peltry, from the great 
carrying-place, which according to the price, paid to the petty traders in 
Montreal, who collect them in ſmall numbers, are yalued at forty pounds 
ſterling each, and which by the company are ſent to London, fetch there 
cighty-cight thouſand pounds ſterling. They form about a moiety of all 
the fine peltry, yearly exported from 'Canada, without taking into the ac- 
count the furs ſent from Labrador, from the bay of Chaleurs and Gaſpe 
or Gachepe; 

For theſe one thouſand four hundred bundles the north-weſt com- 
pany pay about fixtecen thouſand pounds ſterling, and for the proceeds 
thereof ſuch articles are purchaſed in England, as the Indians are fond of 
receiving in exchange for their peltry, and the chief ftore-houſe of which 
is at Montreal. As the accounts relative to this trade are generally kept 
in Canada in French money, the above ſixteen thouſand pounds ſterling 
muſt be computed in the ſame manner, as this actually has been done 


by Count Andriani in his journal, 


1. Commodities purchaſed in England — u. 354,000 
2. Pay for forty guides, interpreters, and conductors of the 
expedition * - - - - 88,000 


8. Pay for one thouſand one hundred men, who are employed 

in the traffic in the interior of the country, and who paſs 

the winter there, without returning to Montreal ; one 

thouſand eight hundred livres for each - - 1,980,000 
A. Pay for one thouſand four hundred men, employed in de- 

ſcending the river with the boats from the great portage 


Carried forwards, lv. 2,422,000 


* Every boat's company, conſiſting of eight or ten perſons, has a guide; there is alſo 
a chief guide in every harbour, where they winter. They are all inhabitants of Canada, 
and receive each two thouſand five hundred livres.— Author. 
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Brought forwards, Iv. 2,422,000 
to Montreal, and aſcending it from this * 5 
- . and tranſporting the merchandize 350,000 
5. Price of the proviſion, conſumed on the raſſage from Mon- | 
treal to the great carrying-place, and at the latter place, 
upon an average per year — — - 4,000 


Total amount of all the expence, incurred by the company for 
one thouſand four hundred bundles fine peltry - to. 2,776,000 


On comparing the eighty- eight thouſand pounds ſterling, which the 
ale of theſe furs produces in London, with theſe two millions ſeven hun- 


dred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand livres, it ſhould ſeem, that the company 
faſtains a loſs of ſix hundred thoufand livres Tournois- But this loſs is 


merely apparent, as will be obvious trom the following ſtatement. 


The pay of the men, employed m the trade, as mentioned in the above 


account, is merely nominal; for excepting the forty guides and one 


thouſand. four hundred men, who are employed in aſcending and de- 


ſeending the river with the boats, who receive half their wages in caſh, 


all the reſt are paid entirely in merchandize, which at the great carrying- 
place yields a profit of fifty per cent. 

The- merchandize, imported on behalf of this trade to the above 
amount of three hundred. and fifty-four thouſand livres, conſiſts of 
woollen blankets, coarſe cloths, thread and worſted ribbands of different 
colours, vermilion, porcelam bracelets, filver trinkets, firelocks, ſhot, gun- 
powder and eſpecially rum. In fort Detroit theſe articles are fold for 
three times their uſual value in Montreal, in Fort Michillimakkinak four 
times dearer,. at the great carrying- place eight times, at Lake Winnipeg 
ſixteen times; nay the agents fix the price ſtill higher at their will and 
plcafure. 

As the -men, employed in this trade, are paid 1 in merchandize, which 
the company ſells with an enormous profit, it is obvious at how cheap a 
rate theſe people are paid. They purchaſe of the company every ar- 
ticle, they want; it keeps with them an open account, and as they all 

winter 
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Winter in the interior of the country and beyond lake Winnipeg, they 
pay, of conſequence, exceſſively dear for the blankets, and the clothes, 
which they bring with them for their wives. Theſe menial ſervants of 
the company are in general extravagant, given” to driaking and exceſs; 
and theſe are exactly the people whom the company wants. The ſpecu- 
lation on the exceſſes of theſe people is carried ſo tar, that if one of them 
happen to lead a regular, ſober life, he is burthened with the moſt la- 
borious work, until by continual ill-treatment he 1s driven to drunken- 
neſs and debauchery, which vices cauſe the rum, blankets and trinkets to 
be ſold to greater advantage. In 1791, ninc hundred of theſe menial 
ſervants owed the company more than the amount of ten or fifteen years 
Pay. , 

This is in a few words the ſyſtem of the company, at the head of 
which are Meſſrs. Forbiſher and Mactariſh, who poſſeis twenty-four ſhares 
of the ſorty-ſix, of which the company conſiſts. The reſt, divided into 
ſmaller portions, are diſtributed among other merchants in Montreal, 
who either tranſact buſineſs with the company. or otherwiſe do not con- 
cern themſelves in their affairs. 

The north-weſt company is to ſubſiſt ſix years :. at the expiration of 
which time the dividends are to be paid to the ſhare-holders ; until that 
time they remain with the capital, 


Total amount of the Fur-trade. 


The whole amount of the peltry, which the north-weſt com- 

pany receives from the great carrying-place and exports 

from Canada, is eſtimated at - - L. 88,000 
From the Bay of Chaleurs, Gaſpe, and Labrador - 60,000 
From different places in the interior, with which the trade rs 

carried on by a certain number of merchants, who have aſ- 

ſociated in Michillimakkinak - - - 060,000 


Total, L. 208,000 
U u 2 That 
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That branch of this extenſive trade, which is carried on by ſmalll com- 
panies in ſuch parts, as are ſituated below the lakes, is likely ſoon to fall 
into the hands of merchants in the United States, as the free navigation 
of the Miſſiſſippi, ſtipulated in the treaty with Spain, opens a more expe- 
ditious, a fafer and leis expenſive outlet for theſe commodities, and a more 


caſy i 1 by New Orleans to all the marts of the United States. 


M2 | 
Amount of the Aenne exported from the Province „ Canada in the 
9 +4: Gaps ng ' Year gen 
gs 103,824 buſhels, valued at we - £.20,764 0 © 
Flour, 10,4756 buſnellss - - 12,571 0 0 
Biſcuit, 9,317 hundred-weight TEES -' $6,036 0-0 
Flax-ſeed, 10,1 7r buſhels - — 9 8 2,034 4 o 
Oats, 4 015 buſhels _ - EET on I v0 

| Wer" 2304 buſhels — - 3 62 16 o 
Timber ; 250. 5 bf! * | < -06 65 0 
Maſts, ſtaves, planks, — 9 - - 3,202 0 0 
Potaſhes - r. SOR e 
Maiden hair (adianthum elles veneris, Leak! \_— 186 0 0 
Horſes, ſixty-ſeven "0 Se - Fe 670 0 © 
Caft iron - - 8 > - 1,200 0 0 
Spruce-efſence for beer - E 211 0 6 
Shook caſks - - - i 77 ra 31060 0. © 
Banala, 1984 bundred-weight ee en” fs! af 1,280 8 © 
Salmon - - — — 8 990 0 
Potatoes — 8 — 33 6 © 
Smoaked ſalmon. _ | = — 1 — 08.15 © 
V — 1 3000 0 
Pak. © - a - - - ER 376 0 0 
Beef - - - 210 0 0 
Train oil! N 258 — — 3,700 0 0 


Carried forward, . 57,237 9 0 
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Brought forward, 


4. 57,237 90 0 


Salt fiſh, and peltry from Labrador, from the Bay of 
Chalcurs and Gaſpe, according to the liſt tranſmitted 


by Governor Coxe 


60,000 0 0 


Amount of the peltry which comes from the great lakes, 
from the factories of the north-weſt company, and other 
places, according to the under- mentioned detail 


225,977 0 0 


Sum total, L. 343,214 9 0 
being the amount entered in the cuſtom-houſe books of Canada. 


A detailed Account of the different forts of Peltry, exported from Canada in 


the Year 1786. 


6,213 foxes ſkins 
116,623 beavers 
23,084 otters 
3,939 minks 
3,958 weaſels 


17,713 bears 


1,659 young bears 
126,079 deer ſkins in the hair 
202,719 caſtors 

10,854 racoon . 

2,277 wild cat-ſkins, looſe 

3,702 ditto in bundles 

7,555 elk 

12,023 wolves 
506 whelps 
04 tygers 
15,007 ſeal-ſkins 
480 ſquirrel 


Although a variety of circumſtances, incident to the chace, occa- 
boned by the weather, or originating in the ſentiments of the Indians 


cannot 
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cannot but produce variations in regard to the quantities of peltry yearly 
received, yet the reſults of the years 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790 and 1791, 
nearly correſpond with thoſe of 1786; a circumſtance, which as it hap- 
pens in regard to a trade, that extends from Lahrador to a diftance ot 
three or four hundred miles from Lake Superior, 1s very remarkable. 


Account of the Merchiandiae, imported into Canada in the ſaid Year 1780, 
extracted from the Cuftom-houſe Books. 


IL. 63, 032 


Rum 


225 
21,380 
2,005 
5,269 
31,288 
1,316 
2,012 
129 


Sum total, FL. 127,616 


An exact account of the value of piece-goods has not yet been made 


out in a regular manner; but in purſuance of an order of Lord Dor- 
cheſter, the ſum total of the value of all imports was by the merchants, 


upon a four years average, determined in the following manner, viz. 


Amount of the above fum 
| Merchandize for Quebec 


Ditto for Montreal _ 


* 


* 


L. 127,616 o o 
" 99,700 0 0 
— 97,800 0 o 


Amount total of Imports J. 325,116 o o 


Exports 343,214 9 0 
Balance in favour of Canada FL. 18,098 0 o 


| To the above imports is to be added the value of fix thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nine barrels of ſalt pork, and of one thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred 
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dred and fifty-four firkins of butter, of about fifty or fixty pounds each, 
for the uſe of the military. 

The imports in the following years 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790 and 1791, 
were nearly of the ſame value, with a difference of about five or ſix 
thouſand pounds ſterling more or leſs. 

At the cloſe of this ſhort account of the trade of Canada I ſhall here 
repeat once more, that it is a faithful extract of the journal of Count 
Andriani, of which a friend of his, to whom he had communicated it, 
permitted me to make uſe. The abilities and character of Count An- 
driani, as well as the facility, with which he was able to-make his re- 
fearches purfuant to the direction of the Britiſh government, inſpire great 
confidence in the exactneſs of the information, which he has collected. 
I have not been able myſelf to ſubſtantiate the veracity of his accounts ; 
and beſides it is eaſily underſtood, that fince the time, when he wrote, 
fome alterations may have taken place, in point both of the quality and 
the value of the exports and imports, 
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- JOURNEY FROM UPPER-CANADA TO BOSTON. 


DEPARTURE FROM OSWEGO. were 


N Sunday, the 26th of July, the day after our arrival at Oſwego, 
we learned from the officers, that during the harveſt the Ameri- 
can ſhips ſail leſs frequently, than at other times, and that probably we 
ſhould have to wait for one ſeveral days. We underſtood at the fame 
time, that the beſt plan we could adopt was, to walk twelve miles farther 
on, in the hope that the ſettlers, who ve there, would accommodate 
us with a veſſel. Being both impatient to quit the Engliſh dominions, 
and afraid to incur too great an expence by hiring a whole ſhip for our- 
ſelves, we were walking, in ſome degree of perplexity, on the baſtion 
along the ſhore, when we diſcovered a veſſel approaching. The ſoldiers, 
who have learned hatred and contempt of the Americans along with the 
manual exerciſe, perceiving the attention, with which we obſerved her 
approach, ſaid to us, Why, gentlemen, that is nothing; ſhe is but a 
veſſel of the dd Yankees ;” and it was exactly a veſſel of the Yan- 
kees, we wiſhed to obtain. Mr. VANALLEXN, an American, who reſides 
in the vicinity of Albany, commanded the veſſel; he came on ſhore 
ſhortly after, to procure ſome freſh proviſion, of which he ſtood in need 
to cure himſelf of an intermittent fever, that he had caught in the woods. 
From want of an inn, he had no opportunity of buying any at the fort ; 


the officers might have caſily ſupplied him with ſome vegetables; but in 


the opinion of a Britiſh officer, it is neither neceſſary nor decent to ſuc- 

cour a Yankee. 
Mr. Vanallen, although thus difeppointed in his hope of finding in 
Oſwego the neceſſary ſuccour for his recovery, yet promiſed us two places 
in 
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in his veſſel, He could not however ſect fail for Albany ſooner than the 
next day, or perhaps in two or three days, after having been joined by 
three other veſſels, which he expected, and in queſt of which he returned 
to a certain point on the lake. We were thus furniſhed with a certain 
opportunity of quitting Oſwego, and the eagerneſs, with which we em- 
braced it, could not but convince our gueſts of our earneſt defire of 
making all poſſible haſte. The certainty of our ſpeedy departure inſpired 
us with patience. The Engliſh officers, who entertained more liberal 
ſentiments towards us, than to the Yankees, peremptorily inſiſted on ſup- 
plying us with proviſion; and this they did with a generofity, which 
perfectly anſwered the kind reception, we in general experienced on their 
part. 

Two whole days had in the mean while elapſed, and the third began 
to preſs heavy upon us, when, being alone in the fort, while Dupetit- 
thouars and the Engliſh officers had gone on a hunting and fiſhing party, 
I at laſt deſcried two veſſels with my teleſcope, which was conſtantly 
pointed to the coaſt, whence I expected my deliverance; my effects 
were ſoon packed up and my ſtores collected. Whether theſe veſſels be- 
longed to Mr. Vanallen or any other perſon, we were determined to ſeize 
upon the firſt opportunity of departing from Oſwego. It was Mr. Van- 
allen; he had been joined but by one of the veſſels, and had reſolved 
not to wait for the reſt: yet as it was already noon, as his veſſels were 
heavy laden, and the rapids two miles from Oſwego, which he was 
obliged to paſs, would have detained him too long to make much way 
the remainder of the day, he propoſed to us, to follow him on foot, at 
four o'clock the next morning. We thought it better, to ſhare his tent 
with him that very evening, and the certainty of quitting Oſwego in 
the afternoon made us far more happy, than all the attention of the 
Britiſh officers, on which we can hardly beſtow ſufhcient praiſe, had 
been able to do. They carried their politeneſs ſo far, as to attend us to 
our night quarters, and on taking leave, gave us ſuch proofs of triendſhip 
and attachment, as we cannot but acknowledge with unfeigned gra- 
titude. 
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The muſquitoes, which teaſed us ſadly, were not able to make us re- 
pent our reſolution of joining Mr. Vanallen that very evening ; and al- 
though we did not lic down to reſt the whole night, yet we heartily re- 


joiced in being no longer ſubjected to the ſceptre of his Excellency the 
Governor-general of the two Canadas. 


JOURNEY FROM OSWEGO TO THE FALLS. 


We ſet out at break of day, and yet were not able to advance more 


than ten miles, the whole day. The navigation of the river Oſwego A 


extremely troubleſome, as there is but very ſeldom ſufficient water, even 


for puſhing the veſſel along. Each of our veſlels, it is true, carried about 


one ton and a half, but each was worked too by three men. Beſides 
Dupetitthouars aſſiſted the men in our veſſel with the utmoſt zeal ; he 
puſhed as much as they did, and paſſed like them three-fourths of the 
day in the water, to lift the veſſel, that ſhe might more caſily clear the 
rocks and large ſtones, with which the river 1s filled, and which ſhe 
would not have been able to paſs over in any other manner. In five or 
fix places the ſtrength of a ſingle ſhip's company was not ſufficient to 
keep the veſſel afloat, but the men of both veſſels were obliged to join 


for that purpoſe. Ships leſs deeply laden, than ours, are ſaid to proceed 
with more facility, eſpecially in deſcending the river, when the current 


affords ſome aſſiſtance. In autumn and ſpring the encreaſed maſs of 


water is alſo ſaid to remove the impediments, which at preſent obſtruct 
and retard the navigation. It may be ſo ; yet a navigation, which is prac- 
ticable only for two months in the year and in deſcending the river, and 
at the ſame time affords at preſent the only known outlet for the ex- 
portation of all the productions, and the ſole inlet for all the proviſion, 
which is imported from the other ſide of the lake, cannot in any re- 
ſpect be compared with that of the river St. Lawrence, however im- 
perfect 1t may be. The State of New York, to whoſe territory this river- 
navigation belongs, and for which it is of much greater importance, than 
for any other ſtate, will no doubt make all poſſible exertion to facih- 
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tate it. A project of this nature 1s, I underſtand, already under con- 
templation, but how far will it be poſſible to execute this important 
enterpriſe ? This 1s a queſtion, which cannot be decided, but atter a 
long and mature conſideration of all the obſtacles, which it will be ne+ 
ceflary to ſurmount. To have ſtarted it, is ſufficient for being aware of 
the great impediments, by which it is obſtructed. 

During this whole day's journey nothing remarkable came within our 
view. There is no ſettlement between Oſwego and the Falls. You paſs 
by an iſland, which has taken the name of Breſwit from a French officer, 
who in the ſeven years war obtained here an advantage over a combined 
corps of Engliſh troops and Indians. The iſland is throughout covered 
with wood, and ſo is the whole country, through which we have hitherto 
paſſed, Two miles from the falls ſtands a houſe, which appertains to 
Mr. Vax VERBERG, a Dutchman, who is charged in the country with 
giving information to the garriſon of the ſraugglers who intend to run 
any commodities into the province in the night, and with being an Eng- 
liſh ſpy in regard to deſerters. This charge, which, by what we learned 
in the fort, ſeems to be founded, is ſo generally credited, that laſt year, 
in conſequence of the rumour of an impending war between America and 
England, he was obliged to take refuge in the fort againſt the revengeful 
projets of his neighbours. 

At the place, where the navigation is intercepted, we halted at WiL- 
LIAM SHORTEN's, He keeps an inn, that is, he admits into one room of 
his houſe all the travellers, who deſire to ſleep there, and accommodates 
them with ſalt pork and rum; which is the moſt he is able to do. We 
arrived there, at nine o'clock in the evening, wet to the ſkin; for ſuch of 
us, as had not been drenched by puſhing and drawing the ſhip along, 
were ſoaked by the conſtant rain. We dried ourſelves at a good fire; 
and a few ſlices of ham, we had brought with us, reſtored our ſtrength. 
Dupetitthouars ſhared with me a very indifferent bed, which however 
we found extremely comfortable. From exceffive fatigue I conquered 
the extreme averſion, which I always feel when I am obliged to ſleep in 
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the ſame bed with another perſon, and became inſenſible of the incon- 
venience of ſleeping in ſo narrow a room among ſo many people and 
with ſo great a noiſe. 


OSWEGO FALLS AND PENIERS. 


The portage, occaſioned by the falls of the river Oſwego, is about a 
mile in length. W. Shorten, at whoſe houſe we ſtopped, kept only a 
yoke of oxen, and our two veſſels were heavy laden. Each veſſel was to 
be conveyed ſeparately, and the cargo required four turns of the carnage. 
The Americans not being anywiſe remarkable for ſpeed and agility, 
it was not until five o'clock in the evening, that our veſſels had reached 
the place, where the navigation recommences, and where they were 
again to be loaded. Here a quarrel aroſe between our commander Van- 
allen, and the two mates, who were in his ſervice, but quite intoxicated. 
They uſed him very ill; he ſwore at them, and they returned the com- 
pliment by calling him all the ill names, which their well-ſtored memory 
would ſupply. This quarrel was ſcarcely half accommodated, when 
another man arrived from the neighbourhood, demanding from Mr. 
Vanallen ſome money, which, he ſaid, was due to his ſon, who for ſome 
time had ſerved on board his veſſel. This difference, however, was ſoon 
ſettled on friendly terms; Vanallen conducted us into night- quarters at 
his adverſary's, and ſacrificed to this reconciliation ſome miles, which we 
ſhould have been able to make the ſame evening. 

This time we had not even a bed. Our party, our ſkippers, landlord, 
wife, ſons and daughters ſlept all pell-mell in a room, which was about 
twelve feet ſquare. And unfortunately we were not ſufficiently fatigued, 
having travelled but one mile on foot and one mile and a half by water, 
to find the floor ſoft, and to be inſenſible to the ſtings of the muſquitoes 
and the bites of fleas. 

Mr. Vanallen, in whoſe veſſels we took our paſſage, is member of the 
Congreſs for the county of Albany in the ſtate of New York. He is alſo 
a gcometer and ſurveyor, His age, and, no doubt, his talents, ſeem to 

have 
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have procured him the confidence of his country. He is charged with 
the commuſſion of ſurveying upwards of half a million of acres, ſituated 
on Lake Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, nearly oppoſite to Carlton 
Iſland, which belong to Meſſrs. CyassanG, Rey, De CHaumoxrT, 
CoxE and Company. He began laſt year to execute this commiſſion ; 
but was much.1mpeded in the progreſs of this buſineſs by the ſickneſs of 
moſt of the aſſiſtant ſurveyors, employed under him, and was further 
prevented from completing it by the conſiderable declination of the mag- 
netio needle in the vicinity of ſome rocks. He was himſelf ſeized with a 
fit of the ague, with which the whole country is infeſted, and which is 
caught by wandering through the foreſts, as well as by inhabiting the 
banks of rivers. Mr. Vanallen is juſtice of the peace, and for this reaſon 
ſtyled Squire by his people, if he do not ſwear at them. He is about 
ſixty years old, is ſaid to poſſeſs a tolerable ſhare of information, and 
ſeems in fact to be a worthy and intelligent man. 

All the ſettlements in this part of the country are in an infant ſtate. 
W. Shorten, at whoſe houſe we ſtopped the firſt night, ſettled here as 
late as laſt ſpring. He bought his eſtate three years ago for three pence 
an acre, and can now ell it for twelve ſhillings. He poſſeſſes three hun- 
dred acres, ten of which are ſcarcely cleared, and theſe are fituated on the 
right bank of the river. That which hes on the left is Soldiers land, as 
it is called, that is, it has, ſince the peace, been diſtributed among ſol- 
diers by the ſtate of New York. PEeN1ERs, at whoſe houſe we remained 
the ſecond day, bought two years ago a ſhare of this land from a ſoldier, 
to whom 1t had been given, for three ſhillings an acre. 

The Oſwego fall is about ten feet high; and the river nearly one 
eight of a mile in width. The proſpect is not without charms. A break 
of the bed of rocks, from which the river precipitates itſelf, and the ir- 
regularity of the form, produce a tolerably ſtriking, but not a grand effect. 
On the right bank, near the water-fall, are found the traces of an an- 
cient French entrenchraent, and hard by them ſtands a ſmall log-houſe, 
the proprietor of which is at preſent building a griſt-mill below the tall. 


THREE 
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THREE RIVERS POINT AND 'SQUIRE BINGHAM. 


There exiſt few unpleaſant ſituations in this world, which may not 
be conſidered in a leſs unfavourable point of view; an exerciſe of imagi- 
nation, with which, for ſome time paſt, I have tolerably familiariſed my- 
ſelf. The benefit arifing from a bad reſting- place is the acceleration of 
the moment of departure. Mr. Vanallen, who ſatisfied Penier's de- 
mand with many careſſes of the little ones, with compliments to the 
grown up members of the tamily, and with a ſmall prefent of chocolate 
for Pemiers himſelf, haſtened to ſet off. We went on board before five 
o'clock in the morning. After a navigation, which ran conſtantly be- 
tween woods, and in the courſe of which we ſaw, in a tract of country of 
eleven miles in length, not one felled tree, we reached at laſt, partly by 
rowing, and partly by puſhing the veſſel along, the rapids of the Three 
Rivers. All ſaperfluous people were here obliged to leave the veſſel. Mr. 
Vanallen, therefore, as well as myſelf, went on ſhore, and repaircd to a 
ſmall cottage, where we found a family, but very lately recovered from 
the ague, and at preſent buſied in mowing a meagre looking ficld of wheat, 
. Theſe good poople, who have no neighbours, are neceſſitated to do every 
thing themſelves. Of eight children, who compoſe this family, the 
oldeſt, who is nine years old, is alone able to aſſiſt them a little. They 
have neither rakes, harrows nor ſcythes; and yet it 1s better to ſacrifice 
three fourths of their harveſt, than to loſe the whole. Theſe poor people, 
who have lived here a twelvemonth, were conſtantly troubled with the 


ague. They poſſeſſed one thouſand two hundred acres. of land, fix 
hundred of which were, by the ſtate of New York, given to the huſ- 


band, who had ſerved in the army, and the other ſix hundred he pur- 
chaſed two years ago for ten ſhillings an acre, but was compelled by 
extreme diſtreſs to ſell again three hundred, with the ſmall profit of two 
ſhillings per acre. The good people cultivate a garden ; they exchanged 
ſome vegetables for a few pounds of pork, with which Mr. Vanallen 
was readier to accommodate them from an opinion, that his recovery 
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depends on the uſe of freſh proviſion. They ſeem to be good and in- 
duſtrious people ; the wife, though mother of eight children, and ſcarcely 
recovered from the ague, is yet handſome. They preſented me with 
ſome potatoes and cucumbers, and declined accepting any payment. 

After the rapids had been paſſed, not without conſiderable trouble, 
we returned on board, and purſuing our voyage with leſs obſtruction 
than before, we at length reached the point, where the Oſwego river 
joins the Onondago, which proceeds from the ſmall lakes, changes its 
name, and aſſumes that of the river Oneida. Theſe appellations ſhould 
rather be reverſed. As we worked up the ſtream, the river Oneida flow- 
ing out of the lake of that name, meets the Onondago, which falls into 
it, and is now called Oſwego ; but I write as I travel. 

The whole tract of land, which we have traverſed ſince we left 
Oſwego, hes in the county of Onondago, which extends as far as Lake 
Oneida, contains nearly one million eight hundred thouſand acres of ex- 
cellent land ; and yet, according to the laſt computation, has no more 
than three thouſand inhabitants. 

The Three Rivers Point, which 1s the name of this place, 1s a very in- 
tereſting ſpot. The navigation, by which the proviſion from the diſtrict 
of Geneſſee is conveyed acroſs the lakes, and the ſalt from the brine- 
ſpring, near the borders of Onondago, here joins that by which the pro- 
viſion 1s procured on the Mohawk River from Albany and all the 
caſtern provinces. The navigation between Albany and the Lakes of 
Geneſſee has hitherto been far more frequent than from any of theſe 
points to Lake Ontario. But the time cannot be diſtant, when this 
ſpot, where at preſent ſtands no building but an inn, will become the 
ſite of an important town. As yet, it is one of the moſt unhealthy ſpots 
in a country by no means remarkable for ſalubrity. Our Squire, who had 
purchaſed in Kingſton flour for fix dollars a barrel, and pork for ſixpence a 
pound, and from the connivance or extraordinary blindneſs of the Engliſh 
officers, conveyed it to the River Oſwego, thought now of ſelling it here 
with conſiderable profit. He had already diſpoſed of ſome barrels of flour 
for eight dollars a barrel at the Oſwego Falls, and intended to tranſmit his 
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whole cargo to Saltſprings, where he hoped to ſell it for ten dollars a 
barrel. But he learned here, that the meeting, relative to the treaty 
with the Indians, was not to take place; that the country was full of 
proviſion ; that it was fold at a much lower price than he demanded ; 
and that ſpecie was very ſcarce. He was, therefore, neceſſitated to give 
up his fond hopes, and embrace the reſolution of proceeding ſomewhat 
farther in queſt of purchaſers. 

I entertained ſome hope that, on account of this diſappointment, we 
ſhould this afternoon proceed ſome miles farther, when a veſſel arrived, 
on board of which were Meſſrs. RexSELAtr, Henry, and STOUTrs, all 

inhabitants of Albany of great reſpectability. The firſt was not yet per- 
fectly recovered from a fever, which had left him in ſome meaſure, 
but ſtill carried all the ſymptoms of an intermittent. Theſe gen- 
tlemen intended not to proceed farther. Mr. Vanallen propoſed to 
delay his departure until the next morning, to travel in their company; 
he introduced us to them, and a glaſs of good wine, which they carried 
with them (they travelled all much at their caſe), conſoled Dupetit- 
thouars as well as myſelf for this new delay. 

Every one in the houſe was ill. The landlord, another Squire, was 
juſt recovered from the ague ; but his wife was ſtill indiſpoſed with it, 
and in bed. His children and ſervants were in the ſame ſituation, and ſo 
was a pretty young woman, about twenty years old, whom we ſuppoſed to 
be married, becauſe ſhe ſuckled an infant of two months; but this, 

alas! was the unfortunate offspring of her love for a young man, who, 
under a promiſe of marriage, had ſeduced and afterwards deſerted her. 
All theſe people lay ill in the room where we were to dine and ſleep ; 
for it was the only room in the houſe. The new. comers, who brought 
with them a very tight tent, declared that they would rather paſs the 
night under this tent, than breathe the noxious air of this houſe. Mr. 
Vanallen, ſtruck with a dread of a relapſe of the ague, ordered his tent, 
which conſiſted only of his ſail, to be pitched on the banks of the river 
and we wrapped ourſelves up, as uſual, in our blankets. 

I had juſt fallen aſlecp, when I was waked by the landlord, who called 


me 
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me Doctor. Having obſerved, in the courſe of the day, that I concerned 
myſelf about his patients, and carefully enquired into the particulars of 
their indiſpoſition, and their treatment, he concluded that T muſt needs 
be a phyſician. © Doctor, ſaid he, © for God's fake, get up! unleſs you 
immediately relieve the young woman ſhe will certainly die. The Doctor, 
who was here eight days ago, leſt her ſome medicine, which was to laſt till 
this day, and he faid would cure her. She is much worſe now, and the me- 
dicine is all gone. Pray do give her ſomething, that ſhe may not die.” 
Though I was a long while debating with myſelf, whether or no I was to 
accept the title of Doctor, and at length aſſured him, that I had no claim 
to that title, yet Squire Bix Ha, miſtaking my modeſty for ill-nature or 
drowſineſs, inſiſted on my adminiſtering relief to the young woman. For- 
tunately it ſo happened, that in my ſaddle-bag I had ſome James's powder, 
which Mr. BoxDLEY was ſo kind as to procure me before my departure 
from Philadelphia. From an opinion, that in theſe deſperate circum- 
ſtances it might perhaps be of ſervice, I declined with leſs obſtinacy to 
anſwer the confidence repoſed in me by the good man. He conducted 
me to the bed of the patient, who, I found, was ſwoln, covered with 
petechia, and delirious : under theſe circumſtances my James's powder 
could do no harm. But unfortunately I had loſt the printed direction, 
pointing out the doſe, a correct knowledge of which I ſtood much in need 
of, as I had never before ſcen it uſed, and this was the reaſon why Mr. 
Bordley gave me the above direction. By ſhewing any irreſolution 1 
ſhould have leſſened the confidence, which, though very undeſervedly 
placed in me, I wiſhed to preſerve. With a tolerable degree of aſſurance 
I gave her twenty grains in a glaſs of Madeira, which the patient took 
with implicit confidence. Four hours had ſcarcely elapſed, when the 
enraptured Squire waked me again, to announce the good ſucceſs of my 
preſcription. It had produced a ſtrong perſpiration and evacuations, 
which the Phyſician of Onondago had, theſe cight days paſt, in vain en- 
deavoured to procure. On the following raorning, previouſly to my depar- 
ture, I gave her ten grains more, left her another doſe, and departed loaded 


with the bleſſings of the unfortunate young woman, who kiſſed my hands, 
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my coat, and would not let me go. I gave Mr. Bingham, who con- 
ſulted me alſo, ſome bark, and left Three Rivers Point, carrying with 
me the thanks of all the people in the houſe, leaving behind a diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation for medical talents, and enjoying the happineſs of hav- 
ing accidentally done ſome good by my advice. The unlucky ſtars of 
the young woman, whom Mr. Bingham took into his houſe eight months 
before; had conducted her ſeducer into the inn, who aggravated his for- 
meroffence by uſing her ill in her preſent ſituation. He arrived on board 
a veſſel bound for the diſtrict of Geneſſee, whither he was going in queſt 
of labour; and his conduct had thrown my poor patient into convulſions, 
which my powder completely conquered. On my return to Philadel- 
phia, it will be eaſily congeived, I ceded. all the honour of the cure to 
Mr. Bordley, who made me ſhudder at the medical experiment I had 
made. He told me, that in no cure whatever James's powder ſhould be 
given in a larger doſe than ſeven grains; but I had faved the poor woman, 
whole life, by a ftri& obſervance of the printed direction, might perhaps 
have been loſt. 

The ſpot, on which the inn 8 belongs to "Squire Bingham, who 
alſo. poſſeſſes. a few acres contiguous to the building, and a conſiderable 
quantity of land at ſome diſtance from it. All theſe lands would be to- 
krably good, but for their marſhy, low, and flat ſituation, which expoſes 
them to. frequent inundations. The water is abominable ; and the air 


© ROTTERDAM AND LAKE ONEIDA.—MR. DE VATINES. 


The paſſage to Lake Oneida was attended with leſs difficulties, than 
that of the preceding days; we found it excellent, travelling in the com- 
pany of the gentlemen of Albany, one of whom was brother to the 
Deputy-governor of New York, the ſecond one of the richeſt merchants 
of Albany, and the third a very reſpectable lawyer; their behaviour was 
frank and polite: We ftopped at Fort Brompton at the entrance of 
the lake; This ſtructure alſo is ſurrounded with palliſadoes, erected laſt 


year; it ſtands at the foot of an ancient entrenchment, conſtructed by 
the 
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the Engliſh during the American war, on an advantageous ground, com- 
manding the entrance of the lake. The work was thrown up in a zig- 
zag figure; but from the remains no diſtin& idea can be formed, how 
the cannon could be pointed to advantage. All the antiquities of this 
country conſiſt in the remains of forts, built in the wars of 1776 or 1756. 
Fancy muſt live in future ages, to find occupation in this infant country: 
paſt ages can exiſt here only for generations not yet born. 

The proprietor of the houſe had gone to Rotterdam three days before. 
A girl of fourteen was left behind to take care of the houſe, and of a 
little brother, who was ſick, and whom ſhe actually nurſed with a ſoli- 
citude truly affecting. The girl, poor thing, did all ſhe could for our ac- 
commodation, but nothing was to be procured. We ſhould have been 
obliged to content ourſelves with a few ſmall potatoes, which we pulled 
up in the fields, if the Indians, who were encamped on the oppoſite bank 
of the river, had not brought us a large pike, which * had caught in 
the morning with a harpoon. 

Our ſeamen, worn out with fatigue, refuſed at firſt to proceed the fame 
evening to Rotterdam, ten miles farther up the lake. But from the ſcanti- 
neſs of our proviſion, they altered their mind, thinking, that they might 
be better off in that place. Rotterdam is an infant ſettlement, formed 
but ten months ago. Mr. SCHREIBER, a rich Dutch merchant, poſ- 
ſeſſes a large tract of land, extending from Lake Ontario to Lake Oneida. 
He fixed upon the mouth of Bruce-creek as the ſite of the chief place, 
and another ſettlement he has formed on Little Salmon-creek, two miles 
from Lake Ontario. Bruce-creck continues navigable ſome miles farther 
up. Mr. Schreiber has made a road from Rotterdam to his new town ; 
but all theſe ſettlements are yet of no importance. The whole city of 
Rotterdam, to which the founder has given that name in honour of his na- 
tive place, conſiſts of about twenty houſes. The dams, which he conſtructs 
for two mills he is building, have coſt him confiderable ſums of money; 
hitherto he has proved rather unſucceſsful in the conſtruction of theſe 
dams, and has ſeveral times been neceflitated to recommence them a- new. 
The griſt-mill is not yet finiſhed ; the dams ſeem not to be of ſufficient 
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ſtrength for the maſs of water, which they are deſtined to encloſe and 
direct. Some very expenſive works, which he has erected at the en- 
trance of the creek, have contributed but very little to render them 
more commodious. The money, which Mr, Schreiber has expended on 
buildings and roads, is eſtimated at eight thouſand, dollars. If they were 
conſtructed on good principles, this money would have been well ſpent. 
He is now building a handſome houſe of joiner s work, where he in- 
tends to keep a ſtore, in company with. two partners, who are to ma- 
nage this concern, to have a ſhare of the profits, and to act as his agents 
in every branch of the buſineſs. A ſtore or ſhop affords here, as indeed 
it does all over America, the beſt income, Which a man can procure, 
who incurs a conſiderable expence in forming a new- ſettlement. Mr. 
Schreiber, by means of his ſtore, obtains all the moncy back, which he 
expends for his building, &c. He ſells his brandy for four ſhillings and 
ſixpence a quart, rum for, three ſhillings and ſixpence, flour for ſixpence 
a pound, and ten dollars and half a barrel, for which he pays no more 
than ſeven dollars. The profit, he obtains by the ſale of other proviſion, 
is ſtill more n The land, which eighteen months ago he pur- 
chaſed for one dollar an acre, coſts. nom three, but is not much ſought 
after. The preſent ſettlers come from New nes: and the environs 
of Albany. a 

The partners of Mr. as in regard 4 to his ane are 4— 
like himſelf. Their ſhopman is a mulatto, who at the ſame time acts 
as phyſician and gardener, and ſeems to have received a liberal educa- 
tion. He is ſaid to be a brother of Mr. W.£LTa, one of the partners. 
Labourers' wages are at Rotterdam four ſhillings, a day with board, or 
fix ſhillings and ſirpence without it. For the bread for our own con- 
ſumption we paid nine - pence a pound, about eighteen French ſous; its 
uſual price is ſæpence. Freſh meat, when it can be procured, coſts eight- 
pence a pound. But theſe kinds of proviſion are ſcarce, notwithſtanding 
the great number of workmen, employed by Mr. Schreiber, and conſe- 
quently dear. Fevers are as prevalent in this part of the country, as in 
any we have hitherto traverſed. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Vanallen found here an opportunity of ſelling his whole cargo, as 
well as one of his veſlels, but at a lower price than he hoped to obtain. 
His flour he fold here for eight dollars a barrel, and at the Oſwego-falls 
for eight dollars and a quarter. He concluded this bargain with ſeveral 
ſhop-keepers, and as it took up the whole morning, we gained ſufficient 
time to viſit a Frenchman, who enjoyed the reputation of being a very 
ſkilful gardener. Although we found him buſied in gathering pota- 
toes and onions, yet both his phyſiognomy and demeanour marked him 
as a man of ſome diſtinction; and we ſoon learned from him, that not 
long ago, he poſſeſſed a viſcount's eſtate in the neighbourhood of Liſle. 
His father had ſpent a part of his property; he himſelf was rather pro- 
digal, and fold for this reaſon his ſmall eſtate for twenty-four thouſand 
hvres, before the French revolution broke out, to try his fortune with 
this money in America. Having ſunk this ſum alſo, in imprudent en- 
terpriſes and uſeleſs expence, he was at length obliged to reſort to agri- 
culture for his livelihood. His name is VaTixes, and he has already 
reſided three years in the neighbourhood of Lake Oneida. A whole 
twelvemonth he paſſed with the Indians, whom he highly praiſes, and 
afterwards reſided with his wife alone on an iſland in the lake, where he 
cleared about twenty acres of land. About fifteen months ago he ſettled 
in Rotterdam, where Mr. Schreiber fold him one hundred acres on very 
fair and reaſonable terms. By his own confeſſion, the various changes of 
his place of reſidence, have been regulated by the inconſtancy of his 
character, rather than by mature deliberation. He is about thirty years 
old, ſprightly, obliging, always merry, inured to labour, and never trouble- 
ſome with complaints of his fate. But he is prejudiced againſt the 
Americans, on account of their unfair dealings in the courſe of buſineſs, 
as he ſays, and eſpecially, becauſe they are extremely dull and melan- 
choly. He lives, however, on very good terms with all the inhabitants 
of Rotterdam; though, in his judgment, they are even worſe than other 
Americans. He aſſiſts them in their buſineſs, accepts their aſſiſtance in 
his buſineſs, and ſells them at the higheſt poſſible rate the produce of his 
ſmall garden, which is welt cultivated and ſtocked with culinary plants. 


He 
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He was extremely pleaſed with ſeeing his countrymen, and offered us all 


the vegetables in his garden, without accepting a ſhilling in return. All 
his ideas are fixed on France, and on the moment, when peace ſhall al- 
low him to return into a country, which he prefers to any other. Dry 


bread in France he would not exchange for property and wealth in ar; 


other part of the globe. This frame of mind is common to all French- 
men. With the utmoſt concern he enquired after news relative to the 
armies of France and their ſucceſſes. To judge by our converſation with 


him, he ſeems to poſſeſs more activity than judgment. His ſentiments 
concerning the French revolution are thoſe of an honeſt Frenchman. He 


poſſeſſed ſome books, the choice of which was much to his credit—Mon- 
teſquieu, Buffon, Corneille, and a great variety of travels. After having 
made away with his jewels, his cloaths and his linen, he was at laſt obliged 
to part with his library at half the price, which they would have fetched 
even in New York or Philadelphia. The keeper of the ſtore was the only 


man within a ſpace of two hundred miles, who could procure him a pur- 
chaſer, in the perſon of a rich Dutchman, who had ſettled a few mules 


from Rotterdam. We wiſhed to ſce Madame VATINES H; ſhe is about 
twenty-four years of age, pretty and good ; her eyes are beautiful ; her 
look has much ſweetneſs and expreſſion, and it ſcems that ſhe, like many 


other wives, loves her huſband with more tenderneſs, than he returns, 


Nor ſhould I anywiſe be ſurpriſed, it the expreſſions and light tone of 


her huſband ſhould inſpire her with jealouſy, although he appears to be 
much attached to her. She is mother of three children, the oldeſt of 
whom is ten years old; ſhe is of a mild and cheerful diſpoſition, ſenſible 
and judicious. She makes hay, bakes bread, cooks, and yet her hands 
are very handſome. She is as little pleaſed with America as her huſband, 
eſpecially the environs of Lake Oneida; and ſhe encourages him in the 


dieſire of reſiding at leaſt in the ſame place with ſome other French fa- 
milies. She felt much pleaſure in our company, and enjoyed with us, 


ſhe ſaid, more happineſs in a quarter of an hour, than ſhe would with 
Americans, if ſhe lived ten years among them. This fort of averſion, or 
this diſſike of Americans, is common to all the Frenchmen, you meet 

with 
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with in this part of the globe. However roughly they may have been 
handled by fate, they demand pleaſing forms, verſatility of expreſſion, 
mildneſs, chearfulneſs, and a frank and open demeanour. Their raſh- 


neſs in forming opinions, and their prejudices, never leave them. Al- 


though they may without injuſtice entertain the opinion, that the out- 
ward appearance of the Americans is leſs pleaſing than ours; yet they 


are certainly unjuſt in contending, that they are leſs honeſt, than other 


people. Nothing, that has come within my obſervation, can juſtify ſuch 
an opinion. We learned from Mr. Vatines, that Mr. DzsaaRDixs, 


and not the Abbe Desjardins, as we were told at Niagara, had bought of 


Mr. MacomBe of Paris three hundred thouſand acres of land, along the 


banks of the Black River in Hunger-bay, in company with two other 


Frenchmen, one of whom, Mr. Fa RON, an architect, was lately drowned; 
in crofling the Black River. They are now ſurveying theſe lands, on 
which they intend to form large ſettlements. Mr. Desjardins is faid' to 
be a man of conſiderable property; he is married, and at preſent en- 
gaged in building a houſe in Albany. All theſe particulars we learned 
from Mr. Vatines whom we left with the promiſe of a mutual kind re- 
membrance. Rotterdam ſtands on the borders of the county of Herke-- 
mer, to which it belongs. 


WOOD-CREEE. 


Lake Oneida is twenty- eight miles in length, about eighteen of which 
remain yet to be eroſſed, before we leave it. You ſee not one building, 
or any ſettlement along the banks of the lake, excepting a farm-houſe, 
built by Mr. VAN DEKA ur (the ſame who bought Mr. Vatines's books), 
and ſituated five miles from Rotterdam. Endleſs foreſts, an indifferent 
ſoil, and no eminenee, appear towards the north. The country riſes 
more ſouthwards, where mountains come in view, at the diſtance of ten 
or twelve miles, in a direction parallel to the lake. Theſe mountains 
are the ſame, which we ſaw on Lake Ontario, on our way from King- 
ſton to Oſwego. Lake Oneida is from five to fix miles in breadth. On 
its ſouth-eaſt bank, a few miles from the ſhore, ſtands the Indian vil- 
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lage of Oneida. This nation is now engaged in concluding a treaty, by 
which it is to {ell the country, ſouth of Oneida-lake, called the Oneida 
Reſervation, to the ſtate of New York. I am not acquainted with thc 
conditions of this treaty; all I know is, that the nation are to retain a 
tract of land of twelve ſquare miles in extent, which is to be ſecured to 
them by all poſſible means, together with the right of a free fiſhery in 
the lake. But a few years ago, the Oneida Indians were poſſeſſors of 
the immenſe extent of country, which is now in the hands of the Ame- 
rican ſpeculators in land. That theſe lands ſhould come into ſuch hands, 


as are able to put them into a good condition, can be no matter of regret, 
eſpecially as the Indians conſent to it. But might it not be poſſible, to 


form ſettlements amidſt theſe people, to civilize them by agriculture, 


and to inſtruct them by example? This tribe, it is aſſerted, encreaſes 
rather than decreaſes in numbers. If this were true, it would be the 


only inſtance among all the Indian nations, yet known, and deſerve cn- 


couragement. Civilization is ſaid to have already, in ſome meaſure, 


gained ground among the Indians, and agriculture to have reached a 
higher degree of perfection with them than in any other tribe. The ne- 
gociations, we were informed, meet, however, with obſtructions, which 
are likely to impede a ſucceſsful iſſue. General SCuUYLER, who con- 
ducts them on the part of the United States, and who intends to pur- 
chaſe all the land on his own account, experiences a ſtrong oppoſition 


from TimoTur PicKERING, the Secretary of State, who is ſaid to be 


diſpleaſed, that he himſelf cannot come in for a ſhare in the propoſcd 
indemnification. Theſe particulars, which I have from perſons, who 
think themſclves well-informed, may yet be, mere ſcandalous reports, 
although they carry no improbability with them.“ 

We counted on advancing a few miles on the Wood-creek, before we 
Naould ſtop, when we fell in with our company from Albany, who had 
halted at the mouth of the laxe. A fit of the ague had obliged Mr. Van 


* The negociations, mentioned by the author, actually led to the treaty of 1795, by 


which the Oneida nation ſold the Oneida reſervation to the ftate of New York, for an 


arhuity of three thouſand five hundred and fifty-two dollars. —T ranfl. 
| Renſclaer 
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Renſelaer to put a period to this day's journey at two o'clock in the atter- 
noon. The gentlemen propoſed to us, to ſtop likewiſe ; our conductor 
accepted the propoſal, and our conſent was a matter of courſe. We 
paſſed the night in ſcratching, rather than in ſleep; for the marangouins 
and other ſmall gnats are mote numerous and troubleſome, along the 
banks of the Wood-creek, than in any other part of theſe. wilderneſſes. 
We were-obliged to ſend for water, to a ſpring, which was known to the 
people on board our veſſel, but three miles diſtant. This water, though 
bad in itſelf, was excellent in compariſon with the muddy, mephitic and 
ſtagnant water of Wood-creek, and, with rum, was drinkable. Our din- 
ner | conſiſted of ſome potatoes, which were left from our lait meal at 
Rotterdam: we had plenty of biſcuit; and although we were badly off 
in _—_ gy wo we found, that things might be worſe. 


CANADA CREEK. | . 


e is the ſmall ſtream of Lake Oneida at its e it is 
ſcarce ſixteen yards in breadth; and ſomewhat farther up hardly eight. The 
courſe of this creek being a continued ſerpentine winding, the diſtance 
from its ſource to the mouth; Which in a ſtraight line is eſtimated: at 
forty miles, is trebled by theſe meanders. It is under contemplation” to 
conſtruct a canal, intended to cut off ſeveral of theſe windings, and to 
retain apart of its preſent channel. The moderate maſs of water, con- 
tained in this ſtream, is alſo obſtructed by a conſiderable number of trees, 
rooted out and ſwept along by the ſtream in ſpring and autumn, when it 
overflows its banks. It is with great difficulty a veſſel works her way 
through theſe incumbrances. This ſluggiſſi river has probably taken its 
name from the great number of trunks of trees, 'which obſtruct the naviga- 
tion, and rot in the water: for, otherwiſe, it has no better claim to the name 
of Wood-creek, than all other ſmall rivers and lakes in America, which 
in general flow through woods. This navigation is, in my opinion, far 
more troubleſome, than that of the Oſwego; at leaſt it is equally ſo; and 


it can hardly be expected. that the propoſed canal, were it even finiſhed, 


und kept in good repair, ſhould for ever remove the impediments, which 
Z 2 obſtruct 
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obſtruct the navigation. Throughout che whole courſe of this creek, it 
receives only the waters of Canada "Creek ; which, excepting for two 


months in the year, diſcharges into it but a ſmall quantity of water. But, 


in ſpting, it riſes in ſo extraordinary a degree, that the trees, under 
which we are now paſſing along, and the branches of which hang two 
ſet above our heads, were, laſt May, covered with water in ſuch'a man- 
ner, thut the ſame veſſel; in which we now find ourſelves, at chat time 
paſſed over the trees, without noticing their exiſtence. | 

On the arrival of veſſels in Canada Creek, they muſt be iintoaded to 
paſs nine or ten miles farther, the laſt two-of which cannot be paſſed at 
all, if the miller, who poſſeſſes a mill at the entrance of the eteek, allow 
not his water to flow into the creek; Which he ſometimes refuſes. The 
cargoes of the veſſels are tranſported in waggons, about ten or eleven 


miles; the paſſengers travel over the ſame ground, as they chooſe, or as 


they can. The veſſels themſelves, when they have approached the ſource 
of Wood creek within one or two miles, are put on waggons, to paſs 
the interval, which ſeparates the lake we have — leſt from Mobawk 
1 where they are launched again. 2 

Although our party had formed the bold eee of ibis on to 
the head of Mohawk River, we halted at Canada Creek, reſolved to let 
the veſſel proceed onwards in moonſhine, and to purſue, ourſel ves, the 
voyage on the next morning at break of day. The ſoil was all along of 
a black colour and excellent quality; although it did not cover the rocky 
ground to any conſiderable depth. 

In the whole courſe of our navigation on the — twenty - 
four miles in length, we ſaw not one building, and found but one _ 
called Oakorchard, which was four minutes filling a ſmall 3 
the: water of which was but of a middling quality. | 


FORT STANWIX. 


10 the evening we generally ſay, we ſhall be awake carly in the morn- 
ing. But this frequently not being the caſe, a fatiguing journey is pro- 
3 in a tedious manner, and a night- lodging is more ſeldom 


obtained 
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obtained in a country, where in general ſuch lodging is exccedingly rare. 
This inconvenience, however, cannot poſſibly be avoided by a numerous 
party, compoſed of people labouring under infirmities and fond of eaſe. 
Our veſſels had not yet ſtarted at ſix in the morning; the Waggons had 


not yet arrived; and it was ſeven o clock before we left Mr. G- 


BERT'S inn, which we found tolerably good, and which would have been 
much better, had our company been leſs numerous. Rotterdam we had 
left full of ſick people; we were now about fiſty miles from it, had ſeen 
no other houſe ; and the firſt we entered was no leſs an infirmary, The 
landlady, the maid, the man-ſervant, were all indiſpoſed with the ague, 
and the few neighbours of the inn were in the ſame ſituation, as the 
Gilbert family. The land along 'Wood-creek, which is not of great 
value, being ſubject to inundation, coſts three dollars the acre. The 
price of that about Gilbert's houſe is five dollars, and it is but of mid- 
ding quality. The conſtruction of the canal induces. the proprietors to 
raiſe the price of the land; though it is not frequently ſought after; and 
in truth, I am at a loſs to conceive, how any one can be tempted. to in- 
habit the banks of this miſerable cxcek. Meſſrs. Van Renſelaer and Van- 
allen, the two ſick members of our party, made the tout on horſeback; 
Mr. Henry, Mr. Stouts, and myſelſ, travelled on ſoot; and — | 
thouars,: paſſionately fond of veſſels and navigation, followed; the boats to 
help them along · Since ve began to travel together, not a moment has 
paſſed, but I have congratulated myſelſ on my travelling in his company ; 
he is the moſt quiet, cheerſul, and pleaſant companion ;, he- plays with 
children, converſes with exquiſite ſenſe with men, who deſerve his notice; 
drinks with officers, and rows with ſeamen—eves brave, ever ſimple, and 
for this reaſon proſpering, in ſome meaſure, eyery, Where. 

The whole tract of country, through which this river flows, from 
one extremuty to the other, is called Fort Stanwix, and takes its name 
from a tort, erected for the protection of the communication. between 
the two ends of the river. Colonel St: L4G Ek in order te attack this 
fort, attempted the difficult navigation of Wood-crcek, fill more ob- 
ſtructed by the trees, which the Americans had purpoſely, thrown int 
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the ſtream. He ſucceeded in penetrating to the fort, which he beſieged, 


but the intelligence of the capture of General BuxGorNe's army put a 
ſpeedy end to the ſiege. I learned from General Simcoe, that on this 
retreat the Engliſh troops loſt more men from the Indians firing on them, 
than from the purſuit of the Americans. We halted on the ſpot where 


Weod-creck entirely ceaſes to be-navigable, very near to its ſource. 


The inn of Mr. SrERNET was full of people indiſpoſed with the ague. 
The whole neighbourhood was crowded with others in the ſame condi- 


tion ; and, by his account, numbers of travellers are daily arriving, who 
have not eſcaped the influence of the tainted air and of the contagion, 
which prevails in the diſtri of Geneſſee. Within this laſt fortnight 
the flux has joined the fever, already ſufficiently dreadful in itſelf ; it 
rages with all the violence of an epidemical diſeaſe, and carries off a 
great many people. At-every door, at which we ſtopped; we obſerved 


the ſame yellow paleneſs in every face, and received the ſame accounts. 


Having, at length, reached the place on the river Mohawk, where we 


were to embark, eee Mr. Renſelaer in a fit of the ague. An hour 
_ alter, arrived the mate of Mr. Vanallen's veſſel,” ſeized with the ſame 


illneſs, and laſt of all came Dupetitthouars, the Hercules of our party, com- 


| plaining of pains in his limbs, head - ache, and cold ſhiverings. The poor 


man had felt theſe ſymptoms theſe two days, but concealed it from me, 


leſt I ſhould repeat my earneſt entreatics to him, not to undergo ſuch ex- 


ceſſive fatigue. © Every one of our party, who felt not quite ſick, began 
now to examine, whether he were not deceived in his opinion of being 


well; the fear of being attacked by the univerſal contagion was openly con- 
feſſed; and the whole converſation turned upon the means of eſcaping it, 
on the moſt wholeſome food, and the beſt remedies. Our whole day was 
ſpent in this manner; for our veſſels,” which had ſet out at ſeven o'clock 


in the morning, did not arrive until nine in the evening. The great 


number of the ſick in the country, attention to the patients of our own 
party, and the waiting for the veſſels, prevented me from collecting in- 
formation. What little intelligence I obtained is as follows: The land 
onthe Mohawk River coſts five * an acre. The ſettlers in this 


townſhip, 
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townſhip, which was formed fix or ſeven years ago, come moſt of them 


from Connecticut; among theſe are many Methodiſts, Baptiſts and 
Epiſeopalians; but the major part are Preſbyterians. Divine ſervice is 
perſormed in private houſes, and pretty regularly attended; but from 
want of preachers all the prayers are read ſucceſſively by a member of * 
W and in this conſiſts the Whole ſervice. AO) 


MAYER'S TAVERN.—MOHAWK RIVER. 


I had cheriſhed a hope, that Dupetitthouars's ſufferings would be finiſned 
in half a day, and that this would be the only puniſhment for the exceſ- 
five fatigue, which he had very imprudently undergone. But the ague 
has actually made its appearance, with all the ſymptoms which charac- 
terize this malady. Our ſituation is extremely unpleaſant, unprovided 
as we are with any means of aſſiſtance. Although exhauſted by fatigue;! 
and ſcorched by the ſun, from which nothing can protect us in this 
vexatious veſſel, we have yet not been in a bed for theſe eight days paſt. 
Independently of my apprehenſion for, my companion, I moſt deyoutly: 
with to ſee the end of this paſſage, and yet our arrival in Albany is con- 
tinually delayed by new obſtructions. The navigation of the Mohawk Ri- 
ver is fortunately not like that of the rivers, we have paſſed lately. We de- 
ſcend gently with the ſtream ; and although its channel is in ſome places 
obſtructed with trees, yet they may be cafily cleared. It receives many 
ſmall creeks and ſprings, the water of which is excellent; for: theſe four 
days paſt we had not met with any tolerable water. The foil is good all 
along the way we have travelled, but grows better, in proportion as you 
proceed to a greater diſtance from the ſource of the ſtream. The ſettle- 
ments are more numerous, eſpecially on the right bank. Ten mules far- 
ther on, they begin hkewiſe to be ſo on the left bank; and here the com- 
munication between che ſettlers on both ſides is kept up by wooden 
bridges. Ten miles from Fort Stanwix, the price of land is from five to 
ſix dollars per acre. A great part is leaſed out for life; the leſſee agrees 
to pay the proprietor a certain ſum per acre, as long as he cultivates it. 
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Phe leaſe is generally granted for three lives, which he can chooſe at 
pleaſure or for his own life and the lives of his children. The man, in 
whoſe ' houſe we breakfaſted) holds one hundred acres by this tenure, 
but not from the firſt owner; and thus without having had the right of 
chooſing the lives; the duration of which is to determine the period of 
his leaſe. Only nineteen acres have been yet cleared, for he ſettled here 
only fifteen months ago. Ten of theſe acres, which are ſown with 
wheat, yield from thirty to thirty-five buſhels an acre ; a produce, which 


affords — not only — — but alſo a Wein overplus to pay his 


10 0 icli 
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The cülekeest of Sfiuyieclons: is the. moſt conſiderable we have 
Hitherto ſeen, ſince we left Wilkſbarre. It is a tract of country popu- 
louſly: ſettled, rather than an infant ſettlement ; though its occupation 
cuommenced but in 1783. The land, which at that time coft a few 
pence the acte, and three years ago no more than five dollars, is now ſold, 
not only in tho vicinity: of the town, but alſo fifteen miles beyond it, 
for' nineteen or twenty dollars per acre.” General ScuvyLEr and Dr. 
Bui f are the original proprietors of a great part of theſe lands, which 
they piirchaſed' from the ſtate. A road from Albany to the diſtrict of 
Geneſfſce; which runs by this town; occaſions a number of perſons to paſs 
this way, beſide thoſe who come by water. Coloniſts from New Eng- 
land form the moſt conſiderable part of the population of this rich and 
opulent ſettlement. The land is excellent, and yields, per acre, from 
twenty · ive to thirty buſhels of grain. Day-labourers are caſily obtained; 


their wages are generally four ſhillings a day, and fix ſhillings in harveſt. 


Wheat is cut with the ſickle. The harveſt turns out plentiful, this year; 
aud the price of flour, which was hitherto nine dollars a barrel, has al- 
ready: gotten down; The inhabitants are buficd in gathering in their 


rr and the country has an appearance of proſperity and plenty. 
The town conſiſts of about one hundred and fiſty houſes, many of 


| which are well built; of two churches,” one belonging to the Preſby- 
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terians, 
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terians, who are the moſt numerous, and the other to members of the 
Epiſcopal church. The other ſects have churches in the ſurrounding 
country. This town is the capital of the county of Herkemer, which, 
by the laſt computation,” contained twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-three inhabitants.“ Both the jail and court-houſe were 
built three years ago; and rates have, but very lately, been aſſeſſed, to 
reimburſe the expence. The quotas of the inhabitants are raiſed on the 8 
ſame principles, as all other taxes, and are very trifling. The aggregate 
ſum of all the taxes amounts ſcarcely to ſixpence in the pound. One or 
two paupers, ſupported by voluntary contributions, conſtitute the whole 
-burthen upon the charity of the townſhip. The roads are good; the 
country is beautiſully pleaſant, and almoſt entirely cleared. Cattle are 
'rearcd in great numbers. Freſh meat may be had at all times, and coſts 
ſixpence a pound. One griſt- mill and three ſaw-mills within a ſpace of 
four miles around the town, promote. its proſperity. All the proviſion, 
which is not conſumed in the country, in winter is ſent to Albany. 
The number of houſes may be augmented in the town, but the proſpe- 
rous and flouriſhing condition of the country admits of hardly any en- 
creaſe. All the lands along the Mohawk River are of a very good qua- 
lity ; the uncleared parts bear none but ſound and large trees, and the 
ground under cultivation is extremely productive. The country is every- 
where high, healthful, well watered, and doubtleſs one of the fineſt parts 
of the United States.” Intermittent fevers are not more frequent here, 
than in all healthy and ſettled countries; few perſons are afflicted with 
that diſtemper, but the flux is at this time making ſome * among 
the inhabitants. 


GERMAN FLATS. 


The German Flats are ſtill more beautiful, than the country about 
Schuylertown. This eſtabliſnment was formed about eighty years ago. 


The county of Herkemer contains, by the ſtate cenſus of 17196, twenty-five thou- 
ſand five hundred and ſeventy- three inhabitants, of whom four chouſand one hundred 


and fixty-one are eleors,—Tranflator, 
Dutchmen 
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Dutehmen and Germans were the firſt ſettlers. Since that time other 
families from Germany and Holland have joined the ancient coloniſts, 
=. | and numerous ſettlers continue to arrive from thoſe parts, as well as 
Y | | other European countries. The German tongue and German manners 
4 | have been preſerved among the families of the original planters. Yet this 
| language is not excluſively the ſpecch of the diſtrict, as in Reading and 
i] ö Lancaſter. The German Flats are ſamous throughout America, on ac- 
count of their fertility. The fruitful ſoil is from fifteen to twenty feet in 
4 depth; the eminences, which bound theſe low grounds, poſſeſs the ſame 
4 ſoil; many of them are high mountains, cultivated up to the ſummits, 
i which in ſome places are crowned with beautiful meadows. The ſtaple 
1 x commodity is wheat; but-Indian-corn, buck-wheat, water-melons, and 
1 gourds, are alid cultivated. All plants are here of an uncommon ſize, and 
= à⁊peculiar flavour, eſpecially potatoes. They are my favourite food, when 
1 . am on a journey; eſpecially at preſent, hen they art the only freſh 
vegetables, which can be had. Moreover, they ſeem to be ee 

8 122 febrific atmoſphere, in Which we are travelling. 

Some lantis in the Flats, cloſe to the river, would not be fold for-leſs 
4 * hundred, or one hundred and thirty dollars an acre. Cattle arc 
here neither numerous nor of a ſine breed. Horſes are reared in the 
- greateſt number; hut thoſe I have ſeen are not remarkable for beauty ; 
-feverab of them are put to a waggon by the farmers, The barveſt is un- 
commoꝛily plentiful; and it is hert ſpeedily houſed, as labourers may be 
caſily procured. But, what a ditference between the grave aſſiduity of 
this people, and the cheerful, merry, and mælodious activity of our reapers 
in France! The harveſt is and was there a feaſt, a time of plcaſure as of 
bleſſings. All were content. Old people and children, man and wife, 
young men and girls, all participated in this univerſal, real, noiſy, and 
contagious, mirth, which, far from interrupting the labour, inſpirited the 
labourers to greater zcal and exertion. The time of hay-making and 
the vintage—what an univerſal joy, charming giddincſs, and delight- 
ful ſpectacle, did they not afford, fit to enrapture the oldeſt breaſt ! 
What nation underſtands n. to enjoy happineſs, than the amiable 


French? 
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French? Ah! am I never to celebrate a harveſt-home but on a foreign 
ſoil ? 

The corn in the German Flats, although uncommonly fine, would be 
ſtill finer, if the fields were cultivated with more care; the farmers gene- 
rally neglect to free them from weeds in ſpring. Noxious plants ſhoot up, 
therefore, more copiouſly, in proportion as the ſoil is richer, and obſtruct 
the growth of the corn. The torm of the fields, the expanſe of the banks of 
the river, and the ſwelling hills and mountains, offer a delightful variegated 
proſpect, the charms of which are heightened by the numerous buildings 
interſperſed] of various forms and colours. To an extent of twelve or fifteen 
miles, the right bank forms an uninterrupted village, of a conſiderable 
depth. Fevers are not frequent here ; but the flux carries off, at preſent, 
numbers of people. The heat is in truth exceſſive, and the fun, which 
darts piercing rays, remains long above the horizon. The heat is altogether 
intolerable, expoſed as we are to it in an open veſſel ; and the nights are 
nearly as troubleſome as the days. Never are they cooled by the ſlighteſt 
breeze, and they are ſtill warm with the ſultry heat of the preceding day, 
when the ſun riſes again. This is the hotteſt weather, I have ever ex- 
perienced. My thermometer ftands in the ſhade generally at ninety- 
three degrees of Fahrenheit (twenty-ſeven one-ninth Reaumur). 


THE CANAL AND LITTLE FALLS TOWNSHIP.-PALATINE. 


Seven miles from the German Flats ere the Little Falls, which again 
occaſion a land- carriage of three-fourths of a mile. Theſe falls are mere 
violent rapids ; ſeveral rocks of different ſize narrow the channel of the 
ſtream ; the conſequent agitation of the water occaſions a foam, and in- 
terrupts the navigation. The adjacent country, two miles above and 
below the rapids, is alſo ſull of rocks. The foil is ſandy, ſwampy, and 
rocky; ſuch is the nature of this ſpot, a ſtain of the fineſt country in 
the world. Immediately after you have paſſed this vein of ſtone, the 
land is again as beautiful and fertile as before. 

For theſe three years paſt, the people have been buſied in conſtructing a 


3 * C anal, 
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canal, which runs along the banks of the rapids, and is intended to re- 
move the impediments, that interrupt the navigation. A company o 
gentlemen. of conſiderable property, ſupported by a great number of ſub- 
ſcribers, have entered upon this undertaking, and but very lately ob- 
tained a powerful aid from the Legiflature of the State of New York, 
which has ſubſcribed largely for this enterpriſe. The canal, it is aſſerted, 
15 to be finiſhed this year; and we are aſſured, that it will be accompliſhed 
very ſoon. The work is, however, in my judgment, but little advanced; 
although the whole length amounts to no more than three quarters of a 
mile; the progreſs is very ſlow; and a rock is to be cut through. The 
ſtones, which are dug out, are partly made uſe of for erecting a wall three 
feetin height on both ſides of the canal. This wall is again covered with 
earth, which is alſo thrown againſt it on both fides, ſo that it forms a 
dam, the top of which is eight feet in width, and the ſlope about thirty. 
As neither mortar nor any other cement is uſed in erecting the wall,” it 
remains with me a matter of doubt, whether the water will not find its 


way through the dam, and do miſchief. At the beginning of the canal 


two locks have been conſtructed, which are completely finiſhed, except 
that the doors are not yet hung. Theſe locks are built all of wood, the 
foundation as well as the ſides, and the workmanſhip, as far as I am able 
to judge, is very good; but I am at a loſs to conceive, why no ſtones are 
made uſe of in the conſtruction of this work, as they abound in the ſur- 
rounding country. Two hundred and fifty workmen are conſtantly em- 
ployed at the canal, who receive each fix ſhillings a day, without board. 
Theſe workmen are divided into certain companies ; a great number of 
them are inhabitants of the neighbourhood, but many are alſo Iriſhmen 
newly arrived, nay Iriſh convias, whoſe conduct is far from being bene- 
ficial to the country. 
The town of Little Falls conſiſts of about fifty well- built houſes. A 
corn- mill of an excellent conſtruction, and a ſaw-mill, have been crected 
on theſe rapids. | 

After a navigation of twenty miles, our 'Squire ſtopped near a * 
which, by his account, was fully adequate to indemnify us for the incon- 


veniencics 
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veniencies we had ſuſtained the preceding nights. But nothing at all 
was to be had; a whole hour elapſed before we were able to obtain a bed 
for Dupetitthouars, whoſe illneſs grew conſtantly: worſe. The floor was 
aſſigned to us for a reſting place; more we could not obtain. This 
place belongs to the townſhip of Palatine ; it is ſeated on the left bank 
of the river, poſſeſſes the ſame foil, and the fame honeſt, flow, and dirty 
Germans for inhabitants. This ſettlement was formed about ſeventy 
years ago. 


SKENECTADY. 


My patient felt much relieved after an emetic I had given him the 
preceding evening ; we were obliged to wake him at four o'clock, as 
we wiſhed to arrive at an early hour at Skenetady. The day paſſed, in 
regard to our patient, better than we expected, as we entered the port 
without his having been attacked by another fit of the fever. We had, 
therefore, ground to hope, that the dreadful fits, which he had ſuſtained, 
were merely the conſequences of exceſſive fatigue. We ſtopped at Ca- 
nalmgi, which is another German ſettlement. The information above 
detailed applies likewiſe to this place, even in regard to the prices of com- 
modities. Water-melons and gourds are here alſo ſown, either with In- 
dian corn, or by themſelves, and are employed to great advantage in feed- 
ing the cattle, during the five or fix months in which they muſt neceſ- 
farily be kept in the ſtable. The Heſſian fly is yet unknown in this 
fortunate country. The land is ſo good, as not to ſtand in need of ma- 
nure. The preſent occupier has lived thirty-four years on this eſtate, 
and never laid dung on more than fix acres of his lands, which he ma- 
nured thirty years ago very ſlightly. 

After having paſſed the ſettlement, which formerly belonged to 
W. Jonwsrox, ancient Engliſh Director-general of Indian affairs, 
whoſe eſtates were confiſcated at the time of the Revolution, becauſe he 
declared himſelf againſt the Americans, we at length reached Skenec- 
tady, the end of our navigation. Johnſtown is the capital of the county 
of Montgomery, which contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants. Ske- 
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nectady is a ſmall town, as old as Albany, and containing moſtly old 
houſes, built in the Dutch ſtyle, which give it altogether the appearance 
of an ancient European city. The Mohawk River, which 1s here cloſely 
hemmed in, takes a large fweep in the vicinity of this town; and a cata- 
ra& renders the navigation impoſſible. You here quit the veſſcl, and 
proceed by land to Albany. The poſſibility of conſtructing a canal, by 
which the falls as well as other impediments of the navigation of the Mo- 
hawk River may be avoided, is acknowledged on all hands; and plans, it 
is aſſerted, are in contemplation, to facilitate the painful paſſage we have 
juſt made, and to ſuperſede the neceſſity of occaſional land-carriage. 
This would be a great and uſeful undertaking, equally honourable and 
advantageous for the State of New York. Veſſels of fifteen. or twenty 
tons burthen, it is ſaid, might be employed in this navigation, which 
would thus become an outlet, far preferable to that of the River 
St. Lawrence, which admits of only boats of three or four tons burthen. 
We heard it reported in Upper Canada, it is truc, that with an cxpence 
of one million two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling an uninterrupted 
navigation might be opened from London to Niagara. But indepen- 
dently of one million two. hundred thouſand pounds ſterling being a 
pretty large ſum, the whole project is the work of an adventurer, whoſe 
wiſhes are eaſily converted into hopes, and whoſe hopes ſpecdily mature 
to opinions, the erroncouſneſs of which frequently time only developes. 
The information, which I was able to collect reſpecting Skenectady, 
is as follows. The ſettlement was originally formed by Brabanters, in the 
year 1662: but in later times moſt of the coloniſts arrived from New 
England; and ſo they do at preſent. Two thirds of the territory of Ske- 
nectady, which compriſes one hundred and twenty-eight ſquare miles, 
are already cleared; the good ſoil is five feet, and on eminences two feet 
in depth ; good land yields from twenty-five to thirty buſhels of wheat 
an acre ; land of inferior quality from twelve to fifteen ; agriculture, as 
well as the price of proviſion, is much the fame as in the more ad- 
vanced parts; winter laſts, in regard to agricultural operations, from No- 
vember till April; the grain ſuffers but very ſeldom, and in a trifling 


degree, 
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degree, from the Heſſian fly, and from blights ; the climate is healthy; 
the uſual mart for the production of the country is Albany. The Epiſ- 
copal is the prevalent religion; although the town contains alſo a church 
for German Lutherans, and one for Preſbyterians. The Germans were 
alſo the moſt liberal benefactors to the inſtitution of a college, which was 
incorporated laſt year (1794), and the property oſ which, raiſed by ſub- 
ſcriptions and other means, amounts already to forty-two thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-two dollars, and one thouſand fix hundred acres of 
land, given by the ſtates“. 

Skenectady is the emporium as well for the proviſion, which comes 
down the Mohawk River, deſigned for Albany, as for the merchandizey 
which from the ſtores at Albany is tranſmitted to the countries, inter- 
ſected by the Mohawk River and other ſtreams, flowing into the former 
as far as the diſtrict of Geneſſce. The townſhip of Skenectady contains 
about three thouſand five hundred ſouls f. It is the frontier-town of the 
county of Albany towards Montgomery. The capital of this county is 
Albany; the county of Albany contains about thirty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, of whom two thouſand five hundred are ſlaves. 

In Skenectady we took our leave of Mr. Vanallen, who, in addition 
to the civilities ſhewn us in the whole courſe of our voyage, declined alſo 
to accept any money tor our paſſage, on the ingenious pretence, that, 
as We carried our proviſions with us, we had not in the leaſt encreaſed 
his expence, We remain, therefore, in many reſpects, under great obli- 
gations to this gentleman. | 


TOUR TO ALBANY. 


Mr. Vanallen had buſineſs to tranſact in Skenectady, and we wiſhed + 
to reach Albany as ſoon as poſſible. A ſtable-keeper engaged to carry us 


* The college, alluded to by the Author, is Union College, which took its name from 
the union of various denominations of Chriſtians in its eſtabliſhment. The faculty of 
this college conſiſted, in 1797, of the preſident and one tutor, and the number of ſtudents 
was thirty-ſeven.— Trunſlator. 

+ By the State Cenfus of 1796, the townſhip of Skenectady contains three thouſand 
four hundred and ſeveaty-two inhabitants, of whom fix hundred and eighty-three are 
electors, and three hundred and eighty-one ſlaves.— Tran. 
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the ſame night to Albany, though it was already late; we took accord- 


ingly our ſeats in his waggon, bolſtered with ſtraw. About four miles 


from Skenectady, the driver informed us, that he could not proceed far- 
ther. Grumbling, we ſubmitted, theretore, to the neceſſity of taking up 


aur night's lodging in a bad inn, where, as ſoon as Dupetitthouars had 


occupied the only bed which was in the houſe, 1 entered into a conver- 
fation with the landlord and our driver, which turned upon politics, the 
univerſal topic in this country. Since we have ſet foot in the territory 
of the United States, we find newſpapers in every village. My new ac- 
quaintances were people of uncouth manners, and without the leaſt edu- 
cation; but their opinions were juſt and ſenſible, and their judgments ex- 
tremely correct. They manifeſted a ſtrong attachment to France, and 
moſt earneſtly wiſhed her ſucceſs. They hate England, confide in their 
Preſident,” and ſpeak of De LA FareTrE with tears in their eyes. This 
univerſal attachment of the Americans to De la Fayette, and the grateful 
ſentiments of him expreſſed by all without exception, though in the 
courſe of the French Revolution he acted a part not approved by all, 
refute in a forcible manner the charge of levity and ingratitude fre- 
quently preferred againſt the Americans. May he come,” ſaid a man 
to us this morning who was riding on horſeback by the ſide of our car- 
riage, © May the Marquis come, we will make him rich. It is through 
him that France made us free; never ſhall we be able to do ſo much for 
him, as he has done for us. 

After a three hours journey through a country, which is much like the 
woods of Anjou, ſandy, covered with fern, and bearing none but fickly 
trees, we at length arrived at Albany. 

|...» +, MINERALOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The minerals between Fort Oſwego and Albany, and the earth, with 


which they are covered, are much the ſame as in the diſtrict of Geneſſec, 


and in Upper Canada. The rocks about the tort, as well as near the 
rapids and water-fall, conſiſt of an imperfect granite, ſeldom interſperſed 


with mica; from time to time you meet with ſlate of a coarſe grain. 


On the banks of Wood-creck I ſcarcely ſaw any ſtones at all; the 


ground 


. 
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ground is immerſed in water to ſuch a degree, that during this tedi- 
ous and winding paſſage none come in view. The water-fall in Mo- 
hawk River (Litcle Falls) breaks through a chain of granite” rocks, 
that are obſervable in all parts of this ſmall barren ſpot, which, as has 
already been remarked, is a diſgrace to the rich ſurrounding country. In 
the townſhip of Palatine lime-ſtone is found of a very good quality. "Two 
wide terraces of earth, which bound the channel of the Mohawk, and 
form its banks, are the moſt remarkable appearance upon that river. 
The banks of the Connecticut, it is aſſerted, offer the ſame ſtriking 
proſpect. 

As to the different ſpecies of trees, I have had but little leiſure to ob- 
ſerve them, not having been on ſhore oftener than twice or thrice a day, 
and never but for a few moments. They ſeem to be much the ſame as 


in the diſtrict of Geneſſee. 
ALBANY. 


Albany is one of the moſt ancient ſettlements in North America ; 1 
was formed in the year 1660 ; and the town incorporated i in 1686. The 
hiſtory of this city, which occurs in all deſcriptions of the United States, 
I ſhall paſs over in ſilence. It is ſeated one hundred and ſixty- fixe miles 
ſrom New Vork, has à harbour, and a very extenfive trade. Spips of 
eighty tons burthen fail up to the town ; and the trade is carried on in 
veſſels of this ſize. A fort of ſand- bank, three miles below Albany, ren- 
ders the navigation rather difficult; yet it is eaſily cleared with the 
aſſiſtance of pilots acquainted with it, and no ſhip arrives without one 
of them on board. This impediment, it is aſſerted, might eaſily be 
removed at a trifling expence ; and ſhips of a much larger ſize might 
then anchor near the city. The navigation of the river from the North 
country is open from the middle of April until the middle of November. 
The trade of Albany 1s chiefly carried on 'w 1th the produce of the Mo- 
Hawk country, and extends eaſtward as far as agriculture and cultivated 
lands expand. The ſtate of Vermont, and a part of New Hampſhire. 
furniſh alſo many articles of trade; and the exports chiefly conſiſt m tim- 


ber and lumber of every ſort and deſcription, potatoes, potaſh a ad pearl- 


aſhes, 
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aſhes, all ſpecies of grain, and laſtly in manufactured goods. Theſe articles 
are, moſt of them, tranſported to Albany in winter on ſledges, houſed by 
the merchants, and by them ſucceſſively tranſmitted to New York, where 
they are either ſold for bills on England, or exchanged for Engliſh goods, 
which are in return ſent from Albany to the provinces, whence the arti- 
cles for exportation were drawn. Buſineſs is, therefore, carried on en- 
tirely with ready money, and eſpecially in regard to pot-aſh ; not even 
the moſt ſubſtantial bills are accepted in payment. The trade of Albany 
is carried on in ninety veſſels, forty-five of which belong to inhabitants 
of the town, and the reſt to New York or other places. They are in ge- 
neral of ſeventy tons burthen, and make upon the average ten voyages a 
year, which, on computing the freights outwards and homewards, pro- 
duces a total of one hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand tons of ſhipping 
for the trade of Albany. Every ſhip is navigated by four men; the 
maſter is paid twenty dollars a month, if he have no ſhare in the ſhip, the 
mate fifteen, and a ſeaman nine. There is alſo generally a cabin-boy on 
board, or more frequently a cook, as few ſhips have leſs than eight paſ- 
ſengers on board, either coming up or going down. The freight of goods 
is uſually one ſhilling a hundred weight; but this varies, . to 
their value, or the room they occupy. | 

The trade of Albany is very ſafe, but ſeems not to be very profit- 
able. The neat proceeds of a voyage amount upon an average to about 
one hundred dollars, which makes for the whole year one thouſand dol- 
lars for a ſhip, a profit by no means conſiderable. If you add to this the 
money paid by paſſengers for their paſſage, which amounts to ten ſhil- 
lings a head, making from ſeventeen to twenty dollars a voyage, and from 
one hundred and ſeventy to two hundred dollars for the ten voyages, 
which are made in the courſe of the year, the whole yiclds but a very 
moderate profit, which is however encreaſed by the ſale of the goods. 
This is as yet the uſual way in which trade is carried on by this city ; 
it deprives the merchants of Albany of a conſiderable profit, and throws 
it into the hands of thoſe of New York. Some of the former un- 
dertake indeed voyages to England, Holland, and other countries ; but, 
for this purpoſe they charter New York vellcts. Theſe are the bolder 


people; 
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people; and are called men of the new notions, but their number is 
ſmall. le il 

The ancient cuſtoms and confined views of the timid, yet covetous, 
Dutchmen, have carefully been preſerved in this city. No ſhip ſails 
from Albany directly to Europe; and yet praviſion is ſent. thither from 
this place. It is evident that, if the inhabitants would take themſelves 
the trouble of exporting their produce, they would tave uſcleſs intereſt, 
the return - freight, and dauble commiſſion, and would obtain employ- 
ment for their ſhips during the time, when the navigation to the north 
is ſhut up by ice. Ideas of this complexion begin to dawn upon the 
minds of ſome merchants, and will, no doubt, produce advantageous 
changes. From the ſame habitual; apathy the merchants of Albany 
relinquiſh the trade in horſes and mules, great numbers of which are 
reared in the neighbourhood, to the Connecticut merchants; who pur- 
chaſe and export them with conſiderable profit to the Antilles. | 

The building of thips coſts in Albany about twenty- ſeven dollars and 
half per ton. The ſhips are all fir-built, and laſt about ten years. Experi- 
ments have been made, which prove, that ſhips built of dry and well ſea- 
ſoned timber, laſt thitty years and upwards. The trade of Albany grows 
daily more extenſive; and tlie number of ſhops and ſhips is increaſing 
faſt. Two new towns, built five or ſix years ago, a few miles above Al- 
bany, on the northern bank of the river, thare in this trade. Theſe two 
towns, which have rapidly raiſed themſelves to a conſiderable degree of 
importance, and are but three or four miles diſtant from each other, 
carry on the ſame trade as Albany with about twenty-five or thirty 
veſlels, which belong to them, draw from the back country the produc- 
tions of theſe fruitful provinces, tranſmit them to New York, take in 
return European goods, and ſupply with them thoſe parts, which; were 
formerly ſupplicd from Albany. The greater diſtance, however, and leſs 
depth of water, are circumſtances untavourable to theſe new towns. 
The freight thence | to Albany is two-pence per barrel; their largeſt 
ſhips are only of ſixty tons burthen, and generally cannot take on board 
more than half their cargo, the remainder of Which they receive from 
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lighters, which attend them for that purpoſe in the vicinity of Albany. 
| Yet, they continue their trade, encreaſe daily, and will probably animate 
Albany to greater boldneſs and activity. New City contains about fixty | 
or ſeventy ſtores or ſhops; and Trey fifty or ſixty. Theſe new-ſettled 
merchants all proſper, and their number is daily encreaſing. The mer- 
chants of Albany, it is reported, view this growing proſperity of their 
neighbours with an evil eye; and conſider it as an encroachment upon 
their native rights. If this be true, the jealouſy of the merchants of Al- 
bany muſt be the reſult of their ignorance and confined views. The pro- 
vinces, which contribute their produce to ſupport this trade, arc yet far 
trom having attained to the higheſt degree of cultivation; many parts, 
cqually proper for that purpoſe, are but little cultivated; and others yet 
uncleared. Towns will be built ſtill farther northwards than Troy and 
New City; others will be cre&ed/even on the weſtern fide of the river, 
while, at the ſame time, the greater number of ſettlements and encreaſed 
population, will augment'the produce and wants, and every town, whe- 
ther ancient or new, Oy an increaſe. of 'buſinefs beyond what it 
wall be able to do. U* 

Albany contains fix thouſand inkpditmats; two thouſand of whom arc 
ſlaves, as the laws of the State of New York permit flavery. The old 
houſes are built in the Dutch ſtyle,” with the gable- end to the ſtreet ; 
the pyramidal part riſing in ſteps, and terminating in a chimney deco- 
rated with figures, or in ſome iron puppets. All the buildings, which 
have been erected within theſe laſt ten years, arc CREED of bricks 
in the Engliſh ſtyle, wide and large. 

be revenue of the city amounts to about Gy dee thouſand dollars 
a year. It poſſeſſes a great quantity of land in the neighbouring country, 
and alſo ſells the quays on the river at two dollars and half per foot, and 
a ground-rent of one ſhilling, which is irredeemable. This revenue 
is partly owing to the economy of the adminiſtrators, who have hitherto 
endeavoured rather to enrich the city than to embelliſh it, and render it 
more convenient. The ſenate is, at preſent, 'compoſed of young men, 
who promiſe to take care of theſe articles. But, from the ignorance, 

apathy, 
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apathy, and antiquated ideas, which prevail in this city, it is much to be 
apprehended, left the reſults of their exertions ſhould prove but very 
trifling for a long time to come. I almoſt incline to think, that young 
people here are old born. 

A bank, which was inſtituted here four years ago, promotes the trade 
of Albany; it conſiſts of fix hundred ſhares of four hundred dollars cach, 
only half of which have hitherto been paid. The yearly dividend is nine 
per cent, beſides what is deducted for the expence of the building in 
which the bank 1s kept. 

There is in Albany a Dutch Lutheran church of a Gothic and very 
peculiar conſtruction ; the Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, German Proteſ- 
tants, and Methodiſts, poſſeſs alſo churches in this town. 

The price of land, in the vicinity of Albany, is from ſixty-three to 
ſeventy-five dollars per acre. Some lands near the river are {till dearer. 
Theſe are remarkably good: but thoſe, which are ſituated more back- 
wards, are but of a middling quality. Agriculture is not attended to 
with peculiar care; the farms lie half in graſs and half in corn. No 
country had ever ſtronger incitements to perfect its agriculture and in- 
duſtry ; for none was ever furniſhed with outlets more ſafe and leſs ex- 
penſive. 

Some manufſactories have been eſtabliſhed at a ſmall diſtance from the 
town, among which is' a glaſs-houſe, in which both window glaſs and 
bottles are made. The former is pretty ſmooth, and the manufactory is 
carried on with much activity. Mr. CALDVHOWEIIL poſſeſſes alſo near the 
town extenſive works, where tobacco, muſtard, ftarch, and cocoa-mulls, 
are turned by water, and even every acceflory labour is perſormed by the 
aid of water machinery. The tobacco-mull is the moſt important part 
of theſe works; about one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds are yearly 


* Theſe valuable works, which are decidediy ſuperior to any of the kind in America, 
are ſituated one mile north of the city, in the ſuburbs. Ihe ingenious proprietor, whoſe 
true name is James CALDWELL, has obtained a patent for the invention. of the water 
machinery, which is truly admirable. 7ranfater, 
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manufactured. Laſt ſummer (July 1794) a complete ſet of ſimilar 
works having been eonſumed by fire, Mr. Caldwell's friends immediately 
opened a loan of twenty thouſand pounds at the bank, and the legiſla- 
tive body of New York reſolved alſo laſt ſeſſion to aſſiſt him with a ſum 
of the fame amount. I am to add in honour of Mr. Caldwell, with whom 
Jam not acquainted, that nearly all the labouring people in the city, 
in conſequence of this unfortunate accident, ſubſcribed ſeveral days' 
labour, as a voluntary contribution to the re- conſtruction of theſe works, 
which are truly grand and beautiful. They give employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence to fifty perſons, ſome of whom receive one hundred dollars a 
year; children, nine years old, can earn from fix ſhillings to one dollar u 
week. Tan-yards, corn, oil, paper, and fulling-mills, have alſo been 
erected in the furrounding country; and labourers are found in abun- 
dance. The wages of common day-labourers amount to four ſhillings and 
fix-pence a day, and to ſeven ſhillings in harveſt. 

' © Hoſpitality to ſtrangers ſeems not to be a prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of Albany; the few, with whom wie got acquainted, 
looked extremely dull and melancholy. They live retired in their houſes 
with their wives, who ſometimes are pretty, but rather aukward in their 
manners ; and with whom their huſbands ſcarcely exchange thirty words 
a day, although they never addreſs them but with the introductory appel- 
lation of n love.” Exceptions, undoubtedly, exiſt in regard to the 
charms of the ladies, as well as to the conduct and converſation of the 
huſbands; but, it is aſſerted, they are very few. 

The Schuylers and Renſſelaers are the moſt reſpectable families in 
point of wealth and intereſt: having intermarried with cach other, 
their influence is altogether irreſrſtible in the county. The Schuylers are 
endowed with more talents and knowledge ; but the Renſſelaers poſſeſs 
more riches; and money 1s a powerful ſpring in the management of a 
ſtate. General Schuyler bears the character of a man of much acuteneſs, 
and uncommon abilities. He 1s frequently employed' in ſtate affairs ; 
and it is his earneſt wiſh, to promote and raiſe the navigation, induſtry, 


and proſperity of his country. He 1s father-in-law to the celebrated Mr. 


Hamilton. 
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Hamilton. General Schuyler, who generally accommodates his daugh- 
ters with rich huſbands, gave one of them in marriage, five years ago, 
to that famous orator, from reſpect for his talents, though he was poor. 
I ſhould not omit obſerving, that I ſpeak of General Schuyler without 
having ever ſcen him. During my reſidence in Albany he had gone to 
aſſiſt at the negociation with the Indians; I merely know him from 
his correſpondence with me, which is highly polite and elegant. 
The General ranks among the moſt conſiderable men in the United 
States. 


SARATOGA. 


I have ſeen Jonx ScuCYLER, the eldeſt ſon of the General; for a 
few minutes I had already converfed with him at Skenectady, and was 
now with him at Saratoga. The journey to this place was extremely 
painful, on account of the ſcorching heat, but Saratoga is a townſhip of 
too great importance to be paſſed by unobſerved. If you love the Engliſh, 
are fond of converſing with them, and live with them on terms of fami- 
liarity and friendſhip, it is no bad thing, if occaſionally you can ſay to 
them, © I have ſeen Saratoga.” 

Yes, I have ſeen this truly memorable place, which may be conſidered 
as the ſpot, where the independence of America was ſealed ; for the 
events, which induced Great Britain to acknowledge that independence, 
were obviouſly conſequences of the capture of General Burgoyne, and 
would in all probability never have happened without it. The dwelling- 
houſe of John Schuyler ſtands exactly on the ſpot, where this important 
occurrence took place. Fiſh-creek, which flows cloſe to the houſe, 
formed the line of defence of the camp of the Enghſh General, which 
was formed on an eminence, a quarter of a mile from the dwelling. 
The Ergliſh camp was alſo entirely ſurrounded with a mound of earth, 
to ſtrengthen its defence. In the rear of the camp the German troops 
were poſted by diviſions on a commanding height, communicating with 
the eminence on which General Burgoyne was encamped. The right 
wing of the German corps had a communication with the left wing of 
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the Engliſh, and the left extended towards the river. General Gates 
was encamped on the other fide of the creck, at the diſtance of an cighth 

of a mile from General Burgoyne ; his right wing ſtretched towards the 
plain; but he endeavourcd to ſhelter his troops, as much as poſſible, from 
the enemy's fire, until he reſolved to form the attack. General NxLSOx, 
at the head of the American militia, occupied the heights on the other 
ſide of the river, and engaged the attention of the left wing of the 
Engliſh, while other American corps obferved the movements of the 
nght wing. In this poſition, General Burgoyne ſurrendered his army ; 
his proviſion was nearly conſumed, but he was amply ſupplied 
with artillery and ammunition. The fpot remains exactly, as it then 
was, excepting the ſole circumſtance, that the buthes, which were cut 
down in front of the two armics, are ſince grown-up again. Not the 
leaſt alteration has taken place fincc that time; the entrenchments ſtill 
exiſt; nay, the foot-path is {till ſeen, on which the adjutant of General 
Gates proceeded to the Engliſh General with the ultimatum of the Amc- 
rican commander ; the ſpot, on which the council of war was held by the 
Engliſh officers, remains unaltered. You ſee the way, by which the 
Engliſh column, atter 1t had been joined by the Germans, filed off by 
the left to lay down their arms within an ancient fort, which was con- 
ſtructed in the war under the reign of Qucen Ann; you ſee the place, 
where this unfortunate army was neceſſitated to ford the creek, in order 
to reach the road to Albany, and to march along the front of the Ame- 
rican army; you ſec the ſpot, where General Burgoyne ſurrendered up 
his ſword to General Gates; where the man, who two months before 
had threatened all the rebels, their parents, their wives, and their chil- 
dren with pillage, ſacking, firing, and ſcalping, if they did not join the 
Engliſh banners, was compelled to bend Britiſh pride under the yoke of 
theſe rebels, and where he underwent the twofold humiliation, as a mi- 
niſterial agent of the Engliſh government, to ſubmit to the dictates of 
rerolted ſubjects, and as commanding gencral of diſciplined regular 
troops, to ſurrender up his army to a multitude of halt-armed and halt- 
clothed peaſants. To ſuſtain fo fevere a musfortune, and not to die with 
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deſpair, exceeds not, it ſeems, therefore, the ſtrength of man. This me- 
morable ſpot lies in a corner of the court-yard of John Schuyler ; he was 
then a youth, twelve years old, and placed on an eminence, at the foot 
of which ſtood General Gates, and ncar which the American army was 
drawn up, to fee their difarmed enemies paſs by. His eſtate includes all 
the tract of ground, on which both armies were encamped, and he knows, 
as it were, their every ſtep. How happy muſt an Amencan feel in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch property, if his boſom be anywiſe ſuſceptible ot warm 
feelings ! It is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that neither Congrets nor the 
Legiſlature of New York ſhould have erected a monument on this ſpot, 
reciting in plain terms this glorious event, and thus calling it to the re- 
collection of all, who ſhould paſs this way, to keep alive the ſentiments of 
intrepidity and courage, and the ſenſe of glory, which for the benefit of 
America ſhould long be handed down among Americans from generation 
to generation. The Engliſh would not have ſuffered a ſimilar occafion 
to paſs unimproved. John Schuyler at leaſt ſhould have relieved the 
modeſty of government, were it only by marking the ſpot with a plain, 
ſimple ſtone, which no American would bchold but with thoie brave and 
glorious feelings, which might be turned to the greateſt advantage to the 
ſtate. 

John Schuyler poſſeſſes an eſtate of about fifteen hundred acres, five 
hundred of which are completely cleared of wood. The land near the 
river is excellent, and coſts from thirty to thirty-eight dollars the acre; 
the price of that, which hes more remote, is from ten to twelve dollars. 
The produce conſiſts in grain, chiefly Indian corn. He poſſeſſes one 
corn-mill and two ſaw-mills, which are turned by the ſtream of the 
creek. In this creek, which is very wide, and contains plenty of water, 
are ſeveral falls, lying behind one another, which might turn works of 
any extent. John Schuyler makes more hay, than is neceſſary for the 
uſe of his farm; but by a calculation, founded on indolence rather than 
mature dehberation, it appears to him more profitable to ſell the hay, than 
to fatten cattle. Although poſſeſſed of three mills and fifteen hundred 
acres of land, yet the aggregate amount of his quota of taxes, poor and 
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county-rates, exceeds not thirty-five dollars a-ycar. The county-ratcs 
compriſes this year-the expence ſor building a court-houſe and à jail. | 
cite this inſtance, as it may ſerve to enable a perſon. to form a judgment 
on the amount of taxes in the ſtate of New York, of which I ſhall, no 
doubt, find an opportunity of ſpeaking more fully. 

John Schuyler received me in a manner extremely hoſpitable and po- 
lite. He is a young man of good ſenſe, and mild, amiable manners, con- 
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ſtantly engaged in the management of his affairs, which, we underſtood, 
=_ he conducts with prudence and punctuality, He is marricd to a daughter 
= | of Mr. Renſſclaer, who paſſes all her time at their own houſe, which is a 
ik very handſome manſion, but without any neighbours. She ſees no com- 


pany; but her relations, who now and then pay her a viſit. Her huſband, 
on whom ſhe doats, is frequently abſent; he complains with much 
meckneſs of this ſolitary lite, yet bears it, occupied with her children and 
„ ſttctbe management of her houſehold, She is charitable, good, and uni- 
* ir reſpected. 
Labourers may be procured here in great abundance. : their wages arc 
theres ſhillings: a day, if they be wanted; but the uſual daily labour is 
performed by negroes, who are very numerous, ſo that there is ſcarcel) 
a houſe without one or two of them; John Schuyler keeps ſeven. The 
negroes, it is generally aflerted, enjoy more happineſs, - as ſlaves, than it 
they were frec. This might be the caſe, it liberty were, beſtowed on 
them, without their knowing what to do with it. But upon the whols, 
ſuch maxims of morality fall with an ill- grace from the lips of a frec 
people. The negroes, it is true, are kindly uſed in the ſtate of New 
Vork; but it is alſo true, that the convenience of having them conſtantly 
at hand for any work ſet apart, the labour of white people is leſs expen- 
five, than that of negroes. To keep ſlaves is, therefore, a bad ſyſtem, 
even in this point of view. 

When I took leave of young Schuyler, he was indiſpoſed with the 
fever. Having made the ſame tour as we, he became an additional 
victim to the contagious air, breathed in the peſtilential country, 

which we have traverſed. I lcarned afterwards at Buſton, with the ut- 
moſt 
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moſt concern, that he is fince dead. The youngeſt brother of Mr. 
Renſſelaer was alſo ſeized with a fit of the fever, as well as another in- 
habitant of Albany, who travelled in our company. All the people, who 
were on board our veſlel, are ſick, and one of them is dead. We have, 
therefore, but little reaſon to extol the comforts of a tour on Wood-creck. 
The banks of the northern branch of the Hudſon, from Saratoga to 
Albany, have been long ſettled, and the country, lying more back- 
wards, 1s alſo conſiderably peopled from five to thirty miles from the 
ſhore. Connecticut and all New England people theſe ſettlements. The 
land, to ſpeak of it in general, 1s good, and eſtates of five hundred 
acres of cultivated land are not rare along the river. I have ſeen many 
of this ſort ; the farms were chiefly deſigned for the rearing and fattening 
of cattle ; they are managed but very indifferently ; the land received little 
or no dung, and was ploughed only three or four inches deep. Eſtates 
generally conſiſt here of two hundred acres. The whole of the banks of 
the northern branch of the river is truly pleaſant ; the mountains, which 
bound the ſtream, without contracting its channel, are almoſt through- 
out covered with luxuriant corn-fields. It was through theſe narrow 
paſſes, that General Burgoyne proceeded to Albany, where he hoped to 
be joined by General Clinton; this is the only road which Jeads thither. 
Here he encountered General Gates, who, after he had been defcated and 
ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, retreated into the camp at Saratoga, leaving 
behind his whole train of heavy ordnance. I have ſeen the field of battle, 
where this important action took place, and viewed the height, where Bri- 
gadier-General FrasERr made ſo many gallant attempts to break in upon 
the Americans; I have ſeen the hillock, under which he is buried. The 
inhabitants ſhow with conſcious pride every corner of this diſtri, and you 
diſcern in their countenance, that their ancient energy and vigour would 
caſily be raiſed by any preſſing emergency. This action happened at 
St'llwater. It was here Burgoyne reſolved upon his deciſive retreat. 
But under the appellation of Stillwater, as under that of Saratoga, a 
large extent of country is compriſed, The townſhip- of Stillwater is 
3 C twenty, 
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twenty, and that of Saratoga thirty-one miles in length, and yet every 
point of theſe townſhips is called Stillwater and Saratoga. 

I have omitted to ſtate, that the county of Saratoga contains many na- 
tural curioſities, among which are cryſtallizations of peculiar beauty, and 
two medicinal ſprings, known by the name of the Balltown and Saratoga 
ſprings. Both are in great repute, eſpecially the medicinal waters of 
Balltown, where the accommodations in point of lodging and other con- 
veniencies far exceed thoſe of Saratoga. The ſprings arc both impreg- 
nated with fixed air, and, in the opinion of ſome perſons, communicate 
with each other. The Saratoga waters, as is aſſerted, are ſtronger than 
the Balltown ſprings. 

I muſt not paſs over in ſilence Juſtice Thoursox, who reſides at 
Stillwater. We met with his eldeſt ſon, who intends to become a ſur- 
veyor, and made the laſt paſſage with Mr. Vanallen, on board the veſlels 
in which we returned from Oſwego, and travelled in his company. 1 
had promiſed him not to paſs his houſe, without paying him a ſhort 
vaſit ; I fulfilled this promiſe, and was invited by the family in ſo plain 
and frank a manner to ſtop for the night, that I could not give a denial, 
The family are good, plain, and genteel people, of mild, pure, and uncor- 
rupted manners ; a reſidence with them is extremely pleaſant. Juſtice 
Thompſon poſſeſſes a great quantity of land in different parts of the ſtate 
of New York, which for the moſt part is yet uncleared. He inhabits an 
eſtate of one hundred and fifty acres, one hundred and twenty of which 
are under cultivation ; he rears a great many cattle, eſpecially mules, 
which, when two years old, he ſells to Connecticut traders for fifty or 
faxty dollars a head. He alſo rears many horſes, and carries on with 
them a trade of tolerable importance, which the Albany merchants have 
not yet learned to improve. In theſe. parts, it is aſſerted, two thouſand 

mules are yearly fold. I have this information from Squire PoLL, an 
opulent farmer, for the exactneſs of which, however, I cannot pledge my- 
' ſelf; for there are not four perſons in this county, able to draw up ac- 
counts and eſtimates of the general produce and ſupplies of a diſtrict. 


Good 
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Good wiſhes for the ſucceſs of the French, a deteſtation of their crimes, 
and decided hatred againſt the Engliſh, form here the univerſal ſenti- 
ments, as they do in general throughout the United States, 

The land near the river is good, and yields, however badly it is culti- 
vated, from twenty to thirty buſhels of wheat per acre, The price of 
land is from fifty to ſeventy-five dollars an acre. I am now travelling 
here on the fifteenth of Auguſt, and yet little hay bas been houſed, for 
which reaſon it is moſtly as hard as wood. 

On my journey to Saratoga I had paſſed the new bridge, conſtructed 
acroſs the Mohawk-river. This bridge is erected on the ſpot, where the 
Cohoez-falls appear to the greateſt advantage. But the river contains 
not at preſent ſufficient water to ſupport the falls. In many places the 
rocks are quite dry; but in others they afford a fine proſpect. The per- 
pendicular height of the falls may amount to about fiſty feet, and the 
river is about an eighth of a mile in width. But upon the whole, the 
view is not ſtrikingly wild, romantic, or pleaſant, though the falls are 
much celebrated throughout America. The bridge is conſtructed of 
timber, and reſts on ſtone pillars, about twenty-five or thirty feet diſtant 
from each other. The maſonry is not remarkable for ſolidity or neat- 
neſs ; but the carpenters'-work is exceedingly well done. 

On my return from Saratoga I croſſed the northern branch of the Mo- 
hawk river by Haltmoon, to ſce the two new towns, New City and 
Troy, Which, as has already been obſerved, were built a few years ago, 
and are alrcady carrying on a conſiderable trade. The houſes are very 
neat and numerous; almoſt every houſe contains a ſhop; the inns are 
excellent ; veſſels are moored near all the keys; tan-yards, potaſh-works, 
rope-walks, and mills, are cither already in full work, or building. The 
ſight of this activity is truly charming. A Mr. TarLoR, who poſſeſſes 


* The Cohoez-falls, which the author miſnames Xohos-fall, appear moſt romantic- 
ally from Lanfinburgh-hill, five miles eaſt of them, although they likewiſe offer a good 
proſpect, when viewed from this bridge.—7ran/lator. 

7 The bridge is eleven hundred feet long, twenty-four feet wide, reſts on thirteen 
piers, and was erected in 1794, at the expence of twelve thouſand dollars.—Tran/lator. 
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about one hundred acres near Ponſtenkil-creek, has erected here two 
griſt-mills, two faw-mills, and one paper-mill. He does buſineſs, it is 
ſaid, with New York by water. The place is finely ſituated, well diſtri- 
buted, and may, if managed with {kill and prudence, become very profit- 
able. We were told, that the propnetor intends to fell it; and this is 
one of the places which I would buy in preference to all others, if I had 
any idea of ſettling in America, and had wherewithal to pay for it. There 
are a variety of things, with which a man may occupy himſelf every day, 
nay every moment of the day, with benefit to himſelf and the country 
at large. 

The land between Saratoga and Albany is upon ae whole ſandy; 
eſpecially the hills about Saratoga conſiſt of an indurated ſand. The 
ſtoney matter, on which lies the ſtratum of ſand, is ſlate of a dark colour, 
and coarſe grain, with veins of white quartz. On fragments of this ſlate 
impreſſions are found of a peculiar and very curious appearance. In the 
vicinity of the medicinal ſprings of Balltown and Saratoga are ſeveral 
veins of lime-ſtone. Ferruginous and cupreous pyrites are alſo found in 
the neighbourhood ; mines of theſe minerals, it is aſſerted, exiſt in the 
environs, but they arc yet neglected, as in fact are ncarly all the mines 
in the United States. You meet with few or no rocks, until you reach 
the Cohoez-falls. The rocks, which form this cataract, conſiſt of an argil- 
laceous ſchiſtus, ſome of which may eaſily be reduced to powder, while 
other parts are harder, have a conchoidal fracture, and reſemble baſalt. 
Near the falls are ſeveral veins of feldtſpar of a reddiſh colour. 

Between theſe falls and Albany, the ſoil of the mountains conſiſt of 
indurated clay; the ſtones, which are found there, are a ſpecies of ſlate. 
In the intervening ſpace between the mountains and the preſent bed of 
the river was an uninterrupted chain of ſmall ſand-hills, riſing on both 
ſides of the river, nearly at equal diſtances from the ſhore, and which un- 
doubtedly are the remains of the ancient bed of the river, aſter it had 
ſormed the preſent channel. 

In the townſhip of Saratoga you find the laſt plane- trees, acacias and 
white cedars, for theſc trees do not grow more northwards. The red cedar, 

Virginia 
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Virginia cedar, and poplar of Carolina, you firſt meet with at the cata- 
racts of the Mohawk river. Several miles around the medicinal ſprings 


of Balltown and Saratoga you find only white pines, ſmall ſickly oak- 
trees, and fern. 


THE TREATY OF COMMERCE, 


Since we left the Engliſh dominions, and have reached the territory of 
the United States, we have found, that the treaty of commerce, con- 
cluded between Great Britain and America, forms the univerſal topic of 
converſation, and the principal ſubject of diſcuſſion in the newſpapers. 
I ſhall not preſume to decide, whether the majority of the inhabitants 
be for or againſt it; but this I know, that the number of non-contents 
is ſufficiently conſiderable, to render the friends of peace uncafy on this 
ſubjet. I am not yet acquainted with America in a ſufficient degree, 
nor have [I yet ſtudied this treaty with the neceflary attention, to form 
a correct judgment on its advantages, and probable reſults. Yet I ſhall 
record in this journal the impreſſion, which it made upon me at firſt view, 
were it only for the purpoſe of reviewing my opinion again, when time 
ſhall have decided on 1ts merits. 

In my judgment, it is extremely prejudicial to America; the mutual 
relations of the contracting parties are not perfectly poiſed, and the com- 
mercial intereſt of the United States is in many reſpects injured. More 
ancient treaties with France are clearly violated by this treaty; and it 
evidently claſhes with the repeated profeſſions of friendſhip, which Ame- 
rica has ſo loudly and repeatedly made to France, even under the ſan- 
guinary reign of Robeſpierre. America cannot but be aware of the un- 
favourable ſentiments, nay hatred and ill-will, which the Engliſh govern- 
ment entertains toward the Union, Theſe ſentiments will remain unal- 
terably the ſame, as long as the principles of the Britiſh miniſtry ſhall be 
unchanged. England will ever conſider the inhabitants of the United 
States as revolted ſubjects, who muſt be puniſhed for their independence, 
if they cannot again be ſubjected to the Engliſh yoke ; and though Great 
Britain condeſcends at preſent to enter into temporary negociations 
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with America, it is becauſe her preſent ſituation allows her not to wage 
war againſt the Union, and becauſe ſhe hopes to derive ſignal advantages 
from a treaty, which cannot but conſiderably enereaſe the ſale of her ma- 
nufactures, diſpleaſe France, alienate her from America, and injure her 
trade. She hopes, by means of this rupture, to render America depen- 
dent on the Engliſh government, and in this ſtate of dependence to force 
her to conclude another alliance; a deſign, perfectly anſwering the ſenti- 
ments, which Great Britain has conſtantly manifeſted ſince the peace of 
1783. The truth of theſe obſervations is obvious to all, who arc ac- 
quainted-with the policy of the cabinet of St. James's, and muſt be more 
ſtrikingly fo to him, who has lived, for any length of time, with the Bri- 
tiſh agents in America, who take not even the trouble of concealing it. 
To conclude a treaty of amity on ſuch a foundation, is to deceive Ame- 
rica; as it clearly preſumes, that ſhe muſt break off all her former con- 
nections with France, her true and natural ally,* who, as ſoon as ſhe 
ſhall have obtained a regular, ſettled government (at preſent the obvi- 
ous aim of the generality of the French people), will become more 
powerful than ever. Should it be America's ſecret intention, to break off 
the former connexion with France on the firſt favourable opportunity, 
ſuch a deſign would not only be the reſult of an erroneous, miſtaken po- 
licy, but would alſo prove a breach of the principles of duty and grati- 
tude, which, however they may be deſpiſed by the cabinets of kings, 
ſhould never be diſregarded by an infant people, in the management of 
public affairs, and the concluſion of alliances and treaties. 


One of the greateſt pleaſures, I hoped to enjoy on my journey to Al- 


* The tranſlator was lately aſſured by an American gentleman, acquainted with the 
author, that it is his moſt anxious wiſh, to make his peace with the Directory. It is, no 
doubt, from this motive, that proceed the virulent, unſupported animadverſions on the 
Britiſh cabinet, which, the tranſlator is orry to obſerve, diſgrace the intereſting narrative 
of the Duke's Travels, and which in no place of this work betray their origin in a more 
conſpicuous manner than in this paſlage, where he charges the Engliſh government with 
deluding America into a treaty, the beneficial reſults of which ſhe ſoon experienced, 


when ſhe ſaw her trade protected by Engliſh convoys from the unprovoked piracies of 
her true and natural ally. Traufſl. 
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bany, was to ſee Mr. and Madame de Govvzxxꝝr, and to ſpend a few 
days with them. They were not at home on my arrival, but at New 
York, whence, however, they were expected back every day. As Du- 
petitthouars's ſtate of health rendered it neceffary to continue longer in 
Albany, than we ſhould otherwiſe have done, we determined to wait the 
return of Mr. Gouvernet, who at length arrived on the evening of the 
day, beyond which I could not conveniently defer my departure. Yet I 
now reſolved to ſtop twenty-four hours longer, to ſpend them in their 
company. 1 

If you poſſeſs a correct idea of a handſome Pariſian lady, who with a 
fine figure unites all the charms of a well-formed mind, and, of conſe- 
quence, poſſeſſes ample means for conqueſt, and then ſee this handſome 
young woman on a ſmall eſtate of about one hundred acres, managing 
herſelf the moſt trifling concerns of her houſehold, with an air of ſim- 
plicity and ſerenity, which would warrant a belief, that ſhe is pleaſed 
with this ſtrange mode of life ; you cannot but conſider it as an addi- 
tional ground, to praiſe and admire the female character in general, and 
eſpecially that of French women. In the courſe of this dreadful revolu- 
tion, females have diſplayed more courage, more attachment to their 
duty, and more conſtancy in their ſentiments, than has ever been evinced 
on ſimilar occaſions. They have inſpirited the courage of their huſ- 
bands, who, but for their ſupport, might have ſunk under their misfor- 
tunes. They have ſoothed their ſufferings. Under the ſevereſt trials 
they have thewn as much of energy and virtue, as they diſplayed of ele- 
gant and entertaining manners in happier times. Theſe obſervations ap- 
ply to a great number of French ladies, at whoſe head ſtands Madame 
de Gouvernet ; her huſband being indebted to her for the preſervation 
of his life, tor his eſcape trom France, and for what little money he has 
ſaved. It is to her he owes his preſent happineſs, and the fortitude, 
courage, and ſatisſaction he manifeſts in regard to a mode of life, 
equally foreign to his taſte and habits. They reſide five mules from Al- 
bany on a ſmall eſtate, which they have purchaſed for fifteen thouſand 
Livres French money. The land is not of the beſt quality, but it may 
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be converted into very good meadows, and thus anſwer their well-con- 
ceived project of rearing and fattening cattle, and keeping a good dairy, 
until they ſhall be able to return to France. They lead a ſolitary life, 
without any company but that of a young man, who followed them on 
their emigration from France, ho joins in their labours, and ſhares in 
their ſociety. In this reſpe& they derive but little benefit from the vici- 
nity of Albany. The eircumſtance, that moſt of the inhabitants of rank 
are ignorant of the very exiſtence of Madame de Gouvernet in their 
neighbourhood ; and ſtilt more the indifference, manifeſted by thoſe, 
who are acquainted with the uncommon - merits of this diſtinguiſhed 
couple; form the ſtrongeſt evidence againit the hoſpitality of the in- 
habitants of Albany. 
Some French families reſide in the town and its vicinity; that of 
Mr. Le Coureux—a highly intereſting name—1s the only one, whoſe 
acquaintance I wiſhed to obtain. They who are acquainted with this 
family, know that it has long been diſtinguithed for rectitude and talents, 
as well as for a conſummate knowledge and punctuality in commercial 
tranſactions; qualities, which have been, as it were, hereditary in it. 
Mr. Couteux of Albany is, by the unanimous teſtimony of all, who 
have had any dealings with him, worthy of his name. His ideas, 
as well as expreſſions, carry ſome air of peculiarity ; but he is good, 
obliging, honeſt, and univerſally reſpected. He is engaged in partner- 
ſhip with Mr. QUuesxEL, a merchant of St. Domingo; this houſe is 
again connected with the firm of OLive in New York, and through 


this, it is aſſerted, with the great and reſpectable houſe Le Coureux in 
France. 


POTASH-WORKS. 


Potaſh, forming a conſiderable branch of the trade of Albany, as well 
as of other American cities, the back country of which has been lately 
cleared, I ſhall here inſert ſuch information as I have collected on the 
manner of preparing this ſalt, which 1s generally obſerved in the United 
States. Thus alcaline falt is extracted from common aſhes, after they 

have 
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have been previouſly purified from all heterogeneous matter. It is ob- 
tained by ſolution and evaporation. Large tubs, with a double bottom, 
are filled with aſhes; the uppermoſt bottom, which contains ſeveral 
holes, is covered with aſhes, about ten or eleven inches deep, while the 
under part of the tub is filled with ſtraw or hay. Water, being poured 
over the aſhes, extracts the particles of ſalt, and diſcharges all the hetero- 
geneous matter which it may yet contain on the layer of hay or ſtraw. 
The lie is drawn off by means of a cock, and if it ſhould not yet have 
attained a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, poured again over the aſhes. The 
lie is deemed ſufficiently ſtrong when an egg ſwims on it. This lie is 
afterwards boiled in large iron cauldrons, which are conſtantly filled out 
of other cauldrons, in which lie is likewiſe boiling. If the he begin to 
thicken in the cauldron, no freth lie is added, but the fire is well fed 
with fuel, until all the aqueous particles are ſeparated, and the whole is 
completely inſpiſſated and indurated. This falt is of a black colour, and 
called black poraſh. Some manufacturers leave the potaſh in this ſtate 
in the cauldron, and encreaſe the fire, by means of which the oil is diſ- 
engaged from the ſalt in a thick ſmoke, and the black potaſh aſſumes a 
grey colour, in which ſtate it is packed up in barrels for ſale. 

The proceſs of preparing the potaſh requires more or leſs time, accord- 
ing to the quality of the aſhes and the he, and to the degree of ſtrength 
of the latter; the medium time is twenty-tour hours. The aſhes of 
green-wood, and efpecially of oak, are preferred. No potaſh can be pre- 
pared from the aſhes of reſinous trees; and aſhes, which are five or fix 
months old, are better than thoſe that are new. 

Some manufacturers uſe only one cauldron for boiling, which they fill 
with cold lie, as it comes from the tubs; and others put the ſalt, as ſoon 
as it begins to coagulate, into ſmaller cauldrons, to complete the cryſtal- 
lization. 

In many parts of the State of New York, eſpecially in the North, and 
in the vicinity of Albany, the inhabitants, who fell the wood, prepare 
the potaſh. But there are alſo large manufactories, where from thirty to 
forty tubs are uſed for preparing the he, and from ten to twelve caul- 
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drons for its evaporation. The manufacturers buy the aſhes from private 
families. The tubs and cauldrons are of different ſizes in proportion to 
the greater or leſs extent of the manufactory. By a general eſtimate 
from five to ſix hundred buſhels of aſhes yield a ton of potaſh. 

The barrels, in which the potaſh is packed up, muſt be made of white 
oak, or if this cannot be had, of wood, which is but little porous. The 
ſtaves ought to be far more durable than for caſks, in which other dry 
goods are packed ; the hoops alſo muſt be more numerous ; for the leaſt 
fiſſure would expoſe the potaſh to humidity, to the air, and, conſe- 
quently, to deliqueſcence and diſſolution. Inſtances have occurred, when 
barrels, badly made and hooped, and which had becn filled with potaſh, 
were ſoon after found to be half empty. 

Pearlaſh is potaſh purified by calcination. To this end the potaſh is put 
into a kiln, conſtructed in an oval form, of plaſter of Paris; the inſide 
of which being made otherwiſe perfectly cloſe, is horizontally interſected 
by an iron grate, on which the potaſh is placed. Under this grate a fire is 
made, and the heat, reverberated by the arched upper part of the kiln, 
compleats the calcination, and converts the potaſh into pearlaſh ; which 
is taken out of the kiln, and, when completely cooled, packed in barrels. 
The proceſs of calcination laſts about an hour. Pearlaſh is proportion- 
ately more heavy than potaſh, on account of its greater compactneſs ; and 
the loſs of weight, experienced by the latter through the calcination, 1s 
very trifling. Although pearlaſh is leſs liable to deliquate by the air than 
potaſh, yet the barrels, in which it is packed, are of the fame fort and 
ſtructure as thoſe in which the latter ſalt is barrelled. They are of dit- 
ferent ſizes, and contain from two to three hundred pounds. Potaſh as 
well as pearlaſh are fold by tons in the courſe of trade; and it is not lau- 
ful to export either before it is duly inſpected by the public ſearchers, 
who are appointed for this purpoſe in all the ſtates, where pearl or potaſh 
is manufactured. 

Dupetitthouars's ſtrength having been conſiderably impaired by his ill- 
neſs, he thought it prudent to return home. I parted from him with 
the utmoſt concern. To travel alone is extremely unpleaſant, and more 
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ſo when you are indiſpoſed. I had yeſterday a fit of the ague, which I 
preſume is the beginning of a tertian fever. I was ſeized with it at 
Mr. De LA Tovk pu Pix's. But, nevertheleſs, I will proceed to Boſ- 
ton, where I expect to find letters from Europe, which I much deſire to 
ſee. For theſe laſt three months I have not heard a word from any of 
my friends or relations. 


DEPARTURE FROM ALBANY, 
I was by no means diſpleaſed at leaving Albany. Young Mr. Renſ- 


ſelaer and Mr. Henry are the only gentlemen, from whom I experienced 
any civilitics. The Albanians, to ſpeak generally, are a ſet of people 
remarkable neither for activity nor politeneſs ; they are the moſt diſ- 
agreeable beings, I have hitherto met with, in the United States. In 
every other reſpect Albany is a place where, with a ſmall capital, you 
may make money, and with a large capital acquire great wealth. The 
trade of this place ſuits any amount of property, and is attended with leſs 
riſk than any other ſpecies of commerce carried on in this part of the 
globe. An induſtrious and enterpriſing man might improve the trade of 
this place to a very conſiderable degree. 

We experienced here this day, Friday the 7th of Auguſt, an uncom- 
mon heat. My thermometer ſtood at ninety-fix degrees of Fahrenheit, 
or twenty-eight four-ninths of Reaumur. We were told, that the ther- 
mometer of Mr. Lewis, who is eſteemed here a very accurate meteor- 
ologiſt, ſtood at one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit or thirty two-ninths 
of Reaumur. This exceſſive heat continued ſeveral days, and was not 
the leaſt allayed in the night. 

My horſe, which was to be ſent after me by Captain Williamſon, was 
not yet arrived. 1 took, therefore, a ſeat in the ſtage waggon, that 1s, 
a waggon without ſprings, but covered. You croſs Hudſon's River on 
leaving Albany. The road to Lebanon, where we ſtopped for the night, 
hes over a mountainous country. Nearly the whole of the diſtrict is in 
the firſt ſtage of ſettlement. All the land, within an extent of twenty- 
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five miles, belongs to Mr. Van Renſſclaer, Lieutenant - governor, and one 
of the richeſt proprietors in the State of New York, perhaps in all the 
States of the Union. Much of this land was granted to his anceſtors by 
letters - patent, at the time when the Dutch ſettlement was formed. He 
has alſo purchaſed much more. A conſiderable part of this eſtate has 
been ſold; but he ſells none without reſerving a ground-rent. This 
forms, no doubt, a very pleaſant ſort of income; but which, in my opi- 
nion, cannot be of long duration m this country. A man, who 1s obliged 
to pay every year a ground-rent, ſoon forgets the moderate terms on 
which he obtained poſſeſſion of his eſtate, fecls only the unpleaſant com- 
pulſion of paying money at a fixed time, and eagerly ſeizes upon the 
firſt opportunity of freeing himſelf from this incumbrance. An aged 
Quaker- woman, who did not ſpeak a word, but went no farther than 
Philipſtown, and a Mr. Ma c-ELRror, were my companions in the ſtage. 
The latter is a land-holder in Pennſylvania, on the Delaware, without 
any buſineſs or trade. He reſides on his eſtate, when he is not travelling 
for his amuſement, and is unmarried. His ſiſter manages his houſchold. 
He poſſeſſes a conſiderable quantity of land, eſpecially on Fiſh Creek, in 
the diſtrict of Mr. Schreiber. He ſcems to be a worthy man, but is con- 
ſtantly dull and moroſe. - 

I be fever, which ſeized me near Philipſtown, prevented me from col- 
lecting the information, which I might have otherwiſe been able to pro- 
eure, at the different places where the ſtage ſtopped. What little intel - 
ligence J have been able to gather is, that the medium price of land is 
here from five to eight dollars an acre. The laſt place, before you reach 
Lebanon, is Stephentown, ſituated on a fine large creck. It belongs to 
the Patron: this is the general appellation of Mr. Renſſclacr, at Albany, 
as well as in its environs. The face of the country is fad and melancholy ; 
it 15 mountainous and rocky, and bears no trees but hemlock-fir and white 
pine. On the road from Stephentown. to Lebanon, the country ex- 
pands into an amphitheatre, formed by numerous mountains of various 
ſize and ſhape, moſt of which lie in graſs up to the very ſummits. At 
the 
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the end of a very circuitous journey through this vale you reach the inn 
of Mr. Srow. | 5 

Lebanon poſſeſſes a mineral ſpring, cloſe to which ſtands the inn of 
Mr. Stow, on the declivity of a mountain; moſt of the invalides, who 
drink the waters, board therefore at the inn. From this point the proſ- 
pect of the vale, or rather of the low grounds, is moſt pleaſing. A num- 
ber of ſmall houſes, ſcattered over the fields, and ſeveral villages, enhance 
the charms of this delighttul view, which, on my arrival at the inn, I 
was too indiſpoſed to enjoy. I was obliged to creep into my bed, although 
it was ſcarcely five o'clock, to ſuſtain my fit of the ague, to take an 
emetic, and to renounce whatever remarkable objects this place itſelf, or 
its vicinity, may contain. 


SHAKERS. 


In America, or at leaſt in ſome States of the Union, no ſtages are ſuſ- 
ſered to travel on Sundays; this is the caſe in the State of New York. 
Mr. Mae-ELroy and myſelf ſpent, therefore, the morning in viſiting 
the ſociety called Shakers, who have formed a ſettlement, three or four 
miles from the inn. Had I not been indiſpoſed the preceding evening, 
I ſhould have ſeen them at work, and, by means of my continual queries, 
might have obtained fome accurate information concerning their origin, 
their regulation, the mode of huſbanding and diſtributing the common 
wealth of the ſociety, the manner of purchaſing eſtates, of recruiting and 
preſerving the ſociety, and eſpecially on its preſent ſtate. We were now 
obliged to content ourſelves with viewing their villages, the infide of their 
houſes, their gardens, and their religious worſhip, without any guide, and 
to reſt ſatisfied with what intelligence we could obtain from our land- 
lord and another man, who ſaid that he was well acquainted with the 
ſociety. 

As to their form of government, the ſociety is a republic, governed in 
a deſpotic manner. All the members work for the benefit of the ſociety, 
which ſupplies them in clothes and victuals, under the direction of the 
Chief Elder, whom they elect, and whoſe power is unlimited. Subordi- 
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nate to him are inſpectors of all claſſes, inveſted with different degrees of 
authority.. The accounts reach him in a certain regular order and grada- 
tion; and in the ſame manner are his orders carried into effect. It 
would be high treaſon to addreſs the Chief Elder himſelf, unleſs the ad- 
dreſſer belongs to a claſs which enjoys this privilege ; in any other caſe 
this offence is ſeverely puniſhed, or cenſured, if it be committed by a 
ſtranger, ignorant of this law. Marriage is prohibited in this ſociety, 
which is recruited merely by proſelytes, who are, however, far leſs nu- 
merous at preſent, than eighty years ago, when they firſt ſettled in this 
country. Married men and women are admitted into the ſociety, on 
condition that they renounce each other. They frequently bring their 
children with them, who in this caſe become a common property of the 
ſociety. It ſometimes happens, that, in ſpite of the prohibition, the fleſh 
will have its way ; but, in ſuch caſes, a ſevere, exemplary, and corporal, 
puniſhment is inflicted on the offenders; and this puniſhment is not 
mitigated, if they effect their eſcape to join in lawful wedlock, for, on 
their being apprehended, they are puniſhed with the ſame ſeverity, as if 
they were not married. Although the members of this ſociety do not 
bind themſelves by vows, yet, in cloſe adherence to their tenets, men 
and women live in ſeparate apartments, though in the ſame houſe. The 
village contains four ſuch houſes ; all the other buildings are ſtores or 
ſhops, in which all forts of trade and manufactures are carried on. They 
make cloth, gauze, ſhoes, ſaddles, whips, nails, cabinet-work, in ſhort, 
ever article which is ſure to find a ready market. They ſell their com- 
modities cither here or in the neighbouring towns. The women per- 
form ſuch buſineſs as is generally allotted to their ſex. 

- This frame of ſociety has attained, it ſhould ſcem, a high degree of 
perfection. The emulation among the members is uncommonly great, 
and the ſociety poſſeſſes conſiderable property, the amount of which is, 
however, krown to none but the Chict Elder. The Shakers are an 
honeit, good natured, ſet of people; they perform their engagements 
with-the utmoſt punctuality, are excellent neighbours, faithful workmen, 
and very moderate in their prices. This is the whole ſtock of informa- 
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tion which I have been able to collect on the abſurdities and peculiarities 
of the Shakers. 

In regard to the form of their religious worſhip, I can ſpeak from my own 
obſervation. On our arrival they were already aſſembled in the place where 
they held their meeting. This is a hall, about ſeventy feet in length by 
forty- five or fifty in breadth, with cighteen windows, by which light and a 
tree circulation of air is procured. At each end of the hall is a fire-place ; 
benches are placed all along the walls, and ſome on the right of the fire- 
place. The doors, by which the men and women enter the hall, are in 
one of the long ſides. The inſide is overlaid with plaiſter of Paris; the 
ornaments of wood, and window-trames, are painted hght-blue, and the 
benches red. Whoever could find room, fat down ; and the reſt, by far 
the greateſt part, were ſtanding. The Chief Elder was ſeated nearly in 
the centre, on a bench oppoſite the door, and a place between the two 
doors was aſſigned to our party. The moſt profound filence was ob- 
ſerved. The men were dreſſed in a blue coat, black waiſtcoat, and pan- 
taloons of blue and white ſpotted cloth. The women wore a long white 
gown, a blue petticoat, an apron of the fame cloth of which the men's 
pantaloons were made, a large, ſquare, well plaited handkerchief, and a 
plain cap, tied under the chin, ſuch as the portereſſes of nunneries are 
accuſtomed to wear. The hair of the men is combed ſtraight down ; 
the hats were all hung on nails. When a man or woman is tired of ſit- 
ting, or wiſhes to make room for another member, they get up, and their 
ſeat is occupied by others. Every eye is fixed on the ground; every head 
is bent downward ; and ſtupidity is the characteriſtic feature of every 
face. The women hold in their hand a blue and white handkerchief, 
and they ſtood all, like the men, with their arms folded. 

The firſt act of divine ſervice laſted nearly half an hour; on a ſignal 
of the Chict Elder, all the members preſent aroſe from their ſeats; and 
men and women formed two diſtinct rows oppoſite to each other, in 
form of a fan, the central point of which was occupied by the Chief 
Elder, ſtanding in the ſame place, where he was ſeated before; the rows 
opened towards the corners of the hall, and their poſition was ſtudied in 
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fach a degree, that they were long deliberating on the place, where they 
had to put their feet, before they began to move. After a filence of ſe- 
veral minutes obſerved in the ſame poſition, during which the hands and 
faces of many of the members were ſtrongly convulſed, and their knees and 
legs ſhook and trembled, the chief made another ſignal, without which 
nothing is done: They felt all on their knees, and aroſe again a few 
minutes after. The Chief Elder now commenced a chaunt, in which 
both the noſe and throat bore an equal ſhare, and which was confined 
within the compaſs of four deep notes ; no words could be diſtinguiſhed. 
The whole meeting repeated the chaunt; and again ceaſed, on a ſignal 
from the Chief Elder. After a ſhort filence, and upon another ſignal, the 
poſition was changed. Men and women, who are conſtantly ſeparate, 
drew up in nine or ten ranks, facing the chief elder, by whoſe fide two 
or three men and as many women, the elders of the ſociety, had taken 
their ſeats. The troop of women was disjoined from that of the men 
by a ſmall interval of one or two paces. I have omitted mentioning, 
that the men, previouſly to their drawing up in rank and file, pulled oft 
their coats, which they hung up by their hats, and appeared in their ſhirt- 
fleeves, tied with a black riband. The women changed not their dreſs, 
The Chief Elder commenced another chaunt, much the ſame as the for- 

mer, accompanied by the elders, and the firſt part ſung by the women, 
which rendered it tolerably melodious. This chaunt was no ſooner be- 
gun, than the whole afſembly ſtarted into a fort of dance, made a ſpring 
and a bow forwards, a ſpring and a bow to the right, a ſpring and a bow 
backwards, a ſpring and a bow to the left, twelve ſprings and twelve bows 
forwards, and then began the ſame motions again, until the Chief Elder 
ceaſed to ſing, which is the ſignal of filence for the elders, and of immo- 
bility for the dancing members. The courteſies both of the men and 
women conſiſt in a genufle&tion ; the head is bent downwards, the arms 
are open, and the feet advance with a ſort of light caper. The women 
make the ſame courteſies as the men, but they glide along rather than 
caper. All theſe motions are made to the tune, with a preciſion and ex- 


actneſs, which would do honour to the beſt diſciplined regiment. When 
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this ceremony is over, they firſt reſume their former poſition in rows, 
and afterwards their ſcats near the walls. The Chief Elder at times ut- 
ters a few words, but they are unintelligible to a ſtranger. When all 
theſe different ſcenes have been acted, two women appear, each furniſhed 
with a broom, and ſweep firſt the place occupied by the men, who draw 
up in cloſe order, to make room for the ſweepers, and then that occupied 
by the women, which being done, the ſame courteſies, chaunts and ca- 
pers recommence again. The whole ſervice laſted about three hours. 
I had armed myſelf with a ſufficient ſhare of patience, to wait the cloſe 
of the cermony, in hopes, that I ſhould be able to converſe either with 
the Chief Elder, or another member of the ſociety; but in this I was diſ- 
appointed. Upon a fignal from the Chief Elder the meeting was broken 
up; the members took their hats and ſticks, moved off two and two: and 
the Chief Elder followed, conducted by one of the Elders. The women, 
after having covered their flat cap with a hat <qually flat, went out of the 
hall by a ſeparate door, and brought up the rear, at an equal ſtep, and their 
arms folded. 

We were told, that they were going to dinner, but could not learn 
any farther particulars. On Sundays no ſtrangers obtain admittance to 
their garden; we could only view it over the railings, and found, that it 
was large, beautiful, and kept in good order. All the culinary plants, 
which are not wanted for their own conſumption, ſhoot up into ſeed, of 
which they ſell conſiderable quantities. All their railings and doors are 
painted with as much care, as in the beſt kept Engliſh garden. The for- 
mer run along the ſtreets, to ſeparate them from the houſes. Neat little 
poſts, painted with equal care, mark the foot-way. The whole forms the 
neateſt, prettieſt, and moſt pleaſant ſight, I ever faw. I repeat it once 
more, that what little I have ſeen of this ſociety is ſufficient to con- 
vince me, that with the utmoſt abſurdity in point of religious principles 
and worſhip, the Shakers unite much order, activity and good ſenſe in 
their buſineſs, and uncommon abilities in the management of their affairs. 

Among the ſiſters were ſome very handſome girls, but the major part 
were rather agvanced in years. The number of young men is compara- 
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tively much greater. This ſociety, which has nothing in common with 
the Friends or Quakers, was tranſplanted, twenty-two years ago, from 
England to America. The firſt and principal ſettlement was formed 
in 1774, at Niſqueunia, in the ſtate of New York, a few miles above 
Albany; ſince that time, one or two more have been inſtituted. The 
chief leader of the ſect is a woman ; the firſt was one Ann Lecogq, who, 
it is reported, had been kept by an Engliſh officer. She died in 1784, 
and was ſucceeded by another, elected by the ſe&, from an opinion, that, 
like her predeceſſor, ſhe is infallible and allied with the Deity ; ſhe reſides 
in Niſqueunia. The chief elders are her deputies and ſubſtitutes in the 
different ſettlements. 

The medicinal waters of Lebanon ſpring in a tolerable quantity behind 
the inn of Mr. Stow, and are collected in a baſon, fix cubic feet in 
extent, for the convenience of the drinkers. At the extremity of the ba- 
fon ſtands a miſerable hut, which contains the bath, filled by means of 
one cock, and emptied by another. About one hundred paccs below 
the bath, the ſame waters turn a griſt-mill with two courſes. Their 
uſe is preſcribed in almoſt all diſtempers; whether they be of any ſervice, 
I know not, but they ſeemingly enjoy leſs celebrity, than the medicmal 
ſprings of Balltown and Saratoga, and in point of tafte differ not in the 
leaſt from common water. From the great number of bubbles, that 
are conſtantly riſing from the bottom to. the ſurface, the Lebanon wa- 
ters appear to be impregnated with fixed air. Dr. Crats, of Boſton; 
the proprietor of this ſpring, is to erect, next year, the neceſſary buildings 


for the accommodation of the valetudinarians, who repair to this place 


for the uſe of the waters. 


The price of land is here, according to its variations of quality, from 
{ix to twenty-five dollars an acre. Mr. Stow, as well as his whole fa- 
mily, nurſed me with the utmoſt care, during my illneſs. | 

The ſtages being permitted to ſet out as ſoon as the afternoon's ſervice 
is over, we proceeded on our journey to Pittsfield, which you generally 
rcach the firſt day of your departure from Albany, unleſs it be a Sunday. 
On the ſummit of Hancock-mountain, to which you turn on leav- 
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ing the low grounds, the boundary of New York joins that of Maſſa- 
chuſetts. The country on the other fide of the mountain widens into a 
more open proſpect, although ſome ſmall eminences continue yet in 
view, which are cultivated and adorned with houſes. You fee Pittsfield 
five or ſix miles before you reach it. 

It is a ſmall neat town, built about twenty-five-years ago. The houſes 
arc moſtly of joiner's work, large and handſome; the price both of land 
and labour 1s much the ſame as in Lebanon, but the currency 1s of a dit- 
ferent ſtandard. A dollar is here worth fix ſhillings. Pittsfield lies in 
the county of Berkſhire, which contains about thirty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, 

Being much weakened by my yeſterday's fit of the ague, and expect- 
ing another fit this morning, I lay down as toon as I arrived. My reſt 
was however interrupted by a love- ſcene, acted in the paſſage, by Mr. 
Mac-Elroy and a niece of the landlord, a tall, buxom laſs with fine eyes. 
« Give me a kiſs, my dear—do, give me a kiſs,” I heard a whole hour 
together. I congratulated my travelling companion the next morning 
on his amorous adventure, which, however, had been confined to the 
moſt tender and ardent kiſſes on both ſides; any thing more having been 
conſtantly refuſed. I relate this trifling anecdote, as it may ſerve to give 
an idea of American manners. Adventures of this deſcription are ſaid 
to be very common, without the leaſt diſparagement to the honour of 
the amorous laſſes, although at times they are carried ſomewhat farther. 

Having arrived yeſterday in a covered cart, we were promiſed a better 
carriage for this day's journey; and yet this better carriage conſiſted in 
an open cart, On conſidering that I was to ſuſtain my fit of the ague in 
this cart, I could not but find it extremely inconvenient ; but the law of 
neceflity ſuperſedes all deliberation. I was at conſiderable paius to ob- 
tain a little hay, on which I night reſt; and thus ſhaking with the cold 
fit of the ague, and broiled by the ſcorching ſun, I paſſed over the Green 
Mountains, a wild, rocky tract of country, but cultivated up to the ſum- 
mit of the mountains; a ſcene, which frequently recalled to my mind 
the proſpects of Switzerland, and eſpecially the mountains in the Pays 
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de Vaud. The road lies over a chain-of rocks. Midway from North- 


ampton our cart ſtopped. Utterly unable to proceed any farther, I lay 


down to ſuſtain my fit of the ague, and continued in bed two hours. 
Through the compaſſion of the driver, we obtained here a covered poſt- 
coach, ſuſpended upon ſprings, and thus reached at length Northampton, 
a neat town, ſituated in a pleaſant country, and containing many hand- 
ſome and convenient houſes, among which is an inn, ſcarcely equalled 
by any other in America. The building is ſpacious and neat, the apart- 
ments are well diſtributed, the family conſiſts of well-bred people, and the 
articles of proviſion are good and in abundance. The ſituation of North- 
ampton is extremely pleaſant. The banks of the Connecticut, on which the 
town is ſeated, offer a delightful proſpect, and lie almoſt entirely in gratis. 
The houſes are well-built and neatly painted. The number of the in- 
habitants amounts to ſixteen hundred. It is the capital of the county of 
Hampſhire, in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. The town carries on ſome 
trifling trade with Hartford, to which it tranſmits, in veſſels, the produce 
of the ſurrounding country. Great numbers of cattle are fattened in the 
county, which contains about ſixty thouſand inhabitants. 

Maſſachuſetts is as much cultivated as France. I certainly did not paſs 
through the moſt fertile part of this ſtate, it being covered with ſtones and 


rocks, and yet it is throughout cultivated. The houſes lic cloſe to cach 
other, and ſtand in the midſt of the fields and farms to which they belong. 


They are extremely well built, conſiſt of joiner's work, and are very neatly 


painted white. The ſtables and barns are painted red. Nearly all the 
fences are made of ſtones collected from the fields. The harveſt is com- 
pletely houſed, and the farmers are buſied in mowing the after-crop of 


graſs. Six or ſeven mowers are at work in the ſame meadow, This 
carries an appearance of activity and proſperity, which is extremely pleaſ- 
ing, and keeps alive the remembrance of Europe. Numbers of horſes 
are ſcen in the fields, which, however, are not remarkable for beauty. 
The cattle are of a fine breed, and all the paſture-grounds are covered 
with them. 

On leaving Northampton, you croſs the beautiful river Connecticut. 


The 
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The banks, being well-wooded, and floping gently towards the bed of the 
{fream, ſecure the country from inundation. While croſſing the river, 
learned, that veſſels of fifteen or twenty tons burthen ſail fifty miles 
farther up the river, and that ſhips can come up as far as within forty 
miles of Northampton. We halted in Bellytown, where the New 
York road meets that of Albany. Our travelling party had this morning 
already been encreaſed by a dirty little boy, and was now augmented by 
the paſſengers, who arrived in the New York ſtage, and by two other 
travellers, a Mr. WILLIAMSsox, a land-holder of Georgia and pleaſant 
companion, but a violent partizan of the Anti-tederaliſt party; and a 
young man of New York, whoſe name I did not learn. Continually the 
ſame ſort of land, but better roads as far as Spencer, where the two wag- 
goners of the old and new Boſton roads waited our arrival, to try to pre- 
vail upon us, each in his turn, to give the preference to his road. I was 
determined to chooſe that, which the others ſhould not. I wanted fur- 
ther reſt and convenience, as I had not paſſed the day, on which I was 
free from the fever, quite ſo well as the firſt. | 


THE: FAMILY OF WILLIAMS. 


We made our arrangements in ſuch manner, that four perſons only 
obtained ſeats in our ſtage-coach ; I procured a back feat. In Worceſter 
three ladies joined our party, who, on perceiving my fickly appearance, 
would not accept my ſeat. But, notwithſtanding their politeneſs, and 
in ſpite of my firm determination to bear up as long as 'poffible, 1 was 
obliged to ſtop at Marlborough. Unable to endure any longer the jolt- 
ing of the coach, I was neceſſitated to entreat my travelling companions 
to ſet me down at an inn, where T was certain of an opportunity of pur- 
ſuing my journey in the mail- coach. And well had I done to ſtop here, 
for | was no ſooner in bed, than I was ſeized with a very violent fit of 
illneſs, in addition to the aguc. Although exceflively ill, I was ſenſible 
of my dreadful ſituation, being thus laid on a bed of ſickneſs among peo- 
ple who had never ſcen me before; and this idea threw me into an agi- 
tation of mind, which bordered on deſpair. But, fortunately the family, 
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in whoſe houſe I had ſtopped, were the beſt people in the world. Both 
men and women took as much care of me, as it I had been their own child. 
Eſpecially the women, young and old for the family is very numerous 
nurſed me with the utmoſt ſolicitude and attention. Having obſcrved, 
that I was attacked by a diarrhoea, which laſted two days, and was pro- 
bably the effect of heat upon an emaciated conſtitution, they inſiſted up- 
on ſending for a phyſician. I was obliged to yield to their remon- 
ſtrances; the phyſician came; and, as he could not poſſibly leave me 
without preſcnbing ſomething, he gave me pills. I was under the ne- 
ceſſity of continuing four days longer in this houſe, where I experienced 
the beſt treatment; and which, from my uncommon weakneſs, I was 
not able to leave. I had there another fit of the fever, which rendered 
me delirious, and afforded me additional grounds to praiſe this excellent 
Their name is WILLIAMs. The great grandfather of the Williams, 
who at preſent keeps the inn, arrived here with the firſt ſettlers from 
England, and, which is peculiarly remarkable, built the houſe which is 
now inhabited by his great grandſon. The room, which I occupied, has 
not ſince that time undergone the leaſt alteration ; all the deſcendants of 
the firſt Williams, the preſent landlord included, were born in this room. 
The brothers of the landlord, the ſiſters of his wife, their children, and 
his own, live all together, and form one family. 
- Beſide the inn, which being much frequented cannot but yield a con- 
ſiderable profit, Williams poſſeſſes an eſtate of two hundred acres, nearly 
three-fourths of which are under cultivation, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
lie in graſs, which is the general cuſtom in Maſſachuſetts. Meadows, 
which are mowed very early, yield a ſecond crop, and produce from two 
to three tons of hay per acre. Such land as does not lie in graſs is ſown 
with Indian corn. They alſo ſow a little oats and barley, but no more 
than is neceſſary for the feed of the horſes and the conſumption of the 
inn. The prejudice in favour of Indian corn is deeply rooted in this 
country; but the ſtate of agriculture is, upon the whole, far better here 
than in any part of America, which I have hitherto traverſed. The dung 
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is carefully preſerved, and even the ſtreet- dirt is made uſe of as a manure, 
and in ſpring laid on the fields. Agriculture is not ſo well underſtood 
here as in England ; but they think of the moſt proper means of carrying 
it to a higher degree of perfection, and converſe on agricultural improve- 
ments with good ſenſe and judgment. Cattle are here in great abund- 
ance, and of a very fine breed. Boſton offers a certain and ready mar- 
ket for all the productions which can be ſent thither. The breed of 
pigs is remarkably fine; they grow uncommonly. fat. Day-labourers 
may be procured in great abundance ; their wages are four ſhillings and 
fixpence a day, or from ten to twelve dollars a month. 

This part of America diſplays in every reſpect true European induſtry. 
In every village the ſtreets along the road are lined with ſhops. Cabinet- 
makers, ſhoe-makers, ſaddlers, coach-makers, and tanners, are very nu- 
merous. My friend Wilhams was not ſufficiently verſed in the political 
economy of the country to inform me of the exact proportion of the taxes 
and other public burthens. All he was able to tell me on this ſubject 
was, that the aggregate ſum of his aſſeſſments, taxes, county and pariſh 
rates included, amounts yearly to about forty dollars, beſides four dollars 
and half for his licence to keep the inn. Doctor CoTTr, a ſurgeon, who 
attended me, and poſſeſſes an eſtate of eighty acres, pays no more than 
twenty dollars. He is alſo a very worthy man, whom I have every rea- 
fon. to praiſe. 1 4 

All theſe people buſy themſelves much with: politics, and from the 
landlord down to the houſe-maid they all read two newſpapers a day. 
Mr. Williams and Dr. Cotty are by no means friendly to the treaty; be- 
cauſe they do not like the Engliſh, and contend that no reliance can be 
placed on that nation. But they ſay, at the ſame time, that it muſt all 
be left to the Preſident, who will make every thing right. I muſt repeat 
it once more, that J cannot beſtow tov much praiſe on the kindneſs of 
theſe excellent people. Being a ſtranger, utterly unacquainted with 
thera, ſick, and appearing in the garb of medioerity, bordering. on indi- 
gence, I poſſeſſed not the leaſt claim on the hoſpitality of this reſpectable 
family, but ſuch as their own kindneſs and humanity could ſuggeſt; and 
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yet, during the five days I continued m their houſe, they neglected their 
own buſineſs to nurſe me with the tendereſt care and unwearied ſolici- 
tude. They heightened ſtill more the generoſity of their conduct by 
making up their account in a manner fo extremely reaſonable, that three 
times its amoun t would not have been too much for the trouble I had 
cauſed th em. May this reſpectable ſamily ever enjoy the bleſſings which 
they ſo well deſerve ! This ſhall be my conſtant, fervent with until my 
laſt moment. 

Having at length recovered ſomewhat more ſtrength, to bear the ta- 
tigue of a journey, and being defirous of reaching Boſton, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, as I hoped-to find ſome letters in that city, I took a ſeat in the mail- 
coach, which ſtops at Williams's houſe. It is the ſame ſort of carriage 
as a ſtage-coach; except that it is lighter, better ſuſpended, and takes but 
ſix paſſengers, its chief deſtination being to carry the mail. I had ſcarcely 
proceeded three or four miles, when we were met by a coach and four. 
It was General Knox, who, during a temporary reſidence in Boſton, on 
account of private buſineſs, having accidentally learned, that I lay ill at 
Marlborough, came to take me to Boſton. My ſatisfaction and grati- 
tude for this uncommon kindneſs may be eaſily conceived. I had fre- 
quently ſeen him at Philadelphia, in the courſe of laſt winter,; had often 
been at his houſe, which I found extremely pleaſant ; but had not the 
leaſt right to expect ſuch a diſtinguiſhed act of kindneſs. I was too weak 
to expreſs my feelings, but was the more overwhelmed by them. 

The road from Marlborough to Boſton is a continual village. Twenty 
miles from this city begins an uninterrupted line of handſome houſes, 
cleanly and pleaſant buildings, neat gardens, .and fine orchards, which 
form all together a rich and delightful proſpect, the charms of which are 
{till more enhanced by numberleſs horſes, cattle, and ſheep, which enliven 
the landſcape, and are ſheltered from the ſcorching ſun by clumps of 
trees, planted for that purpoſe. You ſec every where numerous churches, 
of a ſimple conſtruction, but neatly painted, and furniſhed with fine 
ſpires. They are ſurrounded with open ſtables, in which the country- 
people put up their horſes during the ſervice. This is a pretty general 


cuſtom 
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cuſtom throughout America, unknown in Europe, but which is more 
carefully attended to in Maſlachuſetts, the moſt 22 and populous of 
theſe ſtates I have hitherto ſeen. 

At laſt you paſs through the handſome village of Cambridge, and gh 
Boſton by a wooden bridge, which was finiſhed laſt year, and which, in- 
cluding the cauſeway leading to it, is a mile in length. This bridge was 
conſtructed at the expence of a company, who: receive a toll, which 
yields nearly twenty per cent intereſt on the capital ſpent in building the 
bridge. I was too much indiſpoſed fully to enjoy the view of this de- 
lightful country; which reminds a man of England on many accounts, 
but was not altogether inſenſible to its charms. 


BOSTON. 


The towns, which are moſt populous, moſt ancient, and moſt flouriſhing 
in point of trade and induſtry, and which, on theſe grounds intereſt moſt 
the curioſity of foreigners, are exactly thoſe on which a traveller has leaſt 
to remark. All the obſervations, which he might make in regard to them, 
have been anticipated by others, and he will frequently waſte his talents 
in repcating, with leſs accuracy, what hiſtoriographers, gazetteers, nay 
directories, have ſaid before him. This is exactly the caſe with Boſton. 
Dr. Morſe's American Geography, and a variety of directories, publiſhed 
in that town, give a more minute, and probably a more exact account of 
it, than all the information which the moſt active foreigner can collect in 
the ſpace of ſix months. I ſhall, therefore, forbear entering into any de- 
tails, which would be uſeleſs, and which my friends may eaſily procure. 

The town of Boſton is ſituated on a peninſula, The iſthmus, which 
connects it with the continent, is but a few yards in breadth, ſo that it 
might caſily be cut through, ſhould the, ſafety of the place demand it. 
Boſton is 10 completely girt by the ſea, that the ſhorteſt bridge, by which 
you can reach it, is a third of a mule in length, 

The harbour is four or five miles in depth, of a Rill greater breadth, 
and interſperſed with numerous iſlands, which form a more pleaſing 
proſpect from none of them being perfectly flat and level. 

3 F Several 
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Several of theſe iſlands are ſituated at the entrance of the harbour, 
which from one fide to the other may be five miles in breadth, but the 
navigable part of which is ſcarcely half a mile wide. The paſſage be- 
tween moſt of theſe iſlands is inacceſſible for ſhips of more than two hun- 
dred tons burthen. The only channel, paſſable for ſhips of a larger ſize, 
lies between two iſlands, one of which is called Caſtle Iſland, and the 
other Governor's Ifland, half a mile diſtant from each other. This chan- 
nel is ſill more narrowed” by a third of it only having ſufficient depth 
of water, eſpecially for ſhips of a deep draught, which are obliged to 
ſteer along Caſtle Iſland at the diſtance of two hundred yards from the 


land. If theſe iſlands were fortified in ſuch a manner, as to be able 


to cannonade ſhips with effe& long before they could draw near, and 
even after they had reached the port, the town of Boſton would be moſt 
powerftlly protected from arly attack, that might be made on it. 
"General Knox, who but very lately reſigned the place of Secretary at 
War,” told me, that not only are plans drawn up and approved of for 
erecting theſe fortifications, but that Congreſs has alſo reſolved to bear 
the liens eſtimited at one hundred thoufand dollars, forty thouſand 
6f which" were already granted two years ago, that'the work might imme- 
diately be commenced ; but that the legiſlature w- — — of Maſſachu- 


ſetts oppoſes the execution of this plan. 


s many of my readers may be at a oſs to conceive the _— 
tity of ſuch an oppoſition to the teſolution of the Congreſs, and to 
the politive orders of the Preſident, 7 think it t neceſſary to explain this 
3 18 

I a place is to be fortified by the Union, the State, in the territory of 
which i it is ſeated, muſt previouſly cede it to the Union, which takes it un- 
der its immediate protection, and the ceſſion of the above iſlands has hither- 
to met with ſo ſtrorig an oppoſition on the part of the legiflature, that it 
has not yet been poſſible to obtain it. The true cauſe of this oppoſition is 
the general averſion of the States againſt ſubjecting any part ot their ter- 
nitory to the fupremacy of the Union, and the pretence alleged in the 


177 conſideration is, that Caftle land is the only ſafe place for 


convicts, 
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convicts, who are kept here to hard labour, and who cannot be ſent to 
any other place equally ſaſe and convenient. 

The legiſlative power has, however, made the propoſal of fortifying 
this iſland, without ceding it to the Union. Sixty ſoldiers, paid by the 
ſtate, form the garriſon of this iſland, which'violates the ſpirit as well as 
the letter of the conſtitutional act, enacting, in expreſs terms, * that in 
time of peace no ſingle ſtate ſhall maintain any regular troops. 

The anti- federaliſt party are charged as being the chief authors and 
abettors of the above oppoſition; but it does not appear, that the op- 
poſers belong all to that party. Their number, it is aſſerted, begins now 
to decreaſe, and the whole ſenate is favourably diſpoſed for the fortifica- 
tion, ſo that it probably will ſoon be commenced. 

In this probable manner, the otherwiſe inconceivable oppolition to 
the joint will of the Congreſs and Preſident, in a matter of ſo much im- 
portance, has becn explained to me. 

All the inhabitants, with whom I have converſed on the prefling ne- 
ceſſity of erecting theſe fortifications, manifeſted a ſort of indifference, 
tor which I can only account from their attention being entirely engroſſed 
by their private affairs. If you obſerve to them © That the Engliſh, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, may eaſily run three or four frigates into the har- 
bour, burn all the ſhipping, ſet the houſes on fire, and retreat without the 
leaſt danger — they grant all this, but add, The Engliſh will not come; 
we have no war, and ſhall wage none; we have nothing to fear.” They 
ſeem to forget, that the ſpirit of revenge againſt revolted ſubjects con- 
ſtantly animates Great Britain; which will never conſider the Americans 
but in that light; though circumſtances may force the Engliſh cabinet to 
enter into public negociations with the United States, and that this ſpirit 
of revenge is peculiarly directed againſt Boſton, where the revolution be- 
gan in ſo deciſive a manner*. They ſeem not to conſider, that the 

wealth 


® The futility of this reaſoning precludes refutation, but it is a circumſtaace, worthy 
of remark, that the Preſident of the Union, under whoſe adminiftration the relations of 
amity and friendſhip between Great Britain and the United States have been ſo fully 
eſtabliſhed, is the man who bore the moſt conſpicuous part in the deciſive meaſures which 
3F2 commenced 
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- wealth and importance of Boſton afford additional reaſons for ſtrengthen- 


ing its means of defence, and that the importance of a ſtate is encreaſed 
in the eſtimation of its enemies, and of all foreign powers, in proportion 
as it is rendered leſs vulnerable, by the adoption of the molt yet and 
moſt vigorous meaſures of defence. 

Theſe are all principles of acknowledged truth; and theſe maxims 0 
evidently apply to the United States, and eſpecially to Boſton, that even 
the circumſtance of the attention of the inhabitants being entirely ab- 
ſorbed by their private intereſt falls ſhort of ſatisſactorily explaining the 
indifference, which they diſplay in regard to fortifications, of the neceſſity 
of which they are perſectly aware. 

The preſent ſtate of Caſtle Iſland, garriſoned by ſixty armed ſoldiers, 
and where on the ruins of an ancient rampart fifty pieces of cannon arc 
lying, moſt of which are deſtitute of trunnions, would be a matter of 
ſincere regret even for him, who ſhould have the intereſt of America and 
the numiliation of England leſs at heart, than I have.“ I lament it moſt 
fincerely, inaſmuch, as ſetting apart the conſideration of danger, it be- 
fpeaks a degree of national indolence, which, I am forry to ſay, is truly 
diſgraceful. | 
y Governor's Iſland is ſtill leſs fortified than Caſtle Iſland ; a block-houſe, 
erected on an eminence; forms the only means of defence. In France 
three hundred pieces of cannon would be mounted in theſe iſlands, and 
the moſt parſimonious adminiſtration would not repine at this expence, 
to whatever ſum it might amount. 

The ſoldiers, who form the garriſon of Caſtle Iſland, have a very dirty 


and mean appearance, which does not ſeem to be an inſeparable attribute 
of republican troops. 


commenced the revolution at Boſton, the man who ia Ba1ssoT's judgment “ has the ex- 
ceſs of republican virtues.“ and who of conſequence muſt be thoroughly convinced of the 
wiſdom of the political ſyſtem which he has purſued with unſhaken firmneſs. —T rap. 

* The candour, with which the author here points out the fource of his invectives 
againſt the Britiſh government, and the origin of the ſarcaſtic cenſure, which on all oc- 
caſions he paſſes on the Engliſh cabinet, deſerves much praiſe. He inveighs and cen- 
tures, becauſe he anxiouſly defires the humiliation of England. —Tranſl. - 

he 
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The convicts of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts are ſent to this iſland, where 
they are kept at hard labour, They are chiefly employed in making 
nails and ſhoes, and are confined by day ; ſo that in this reſpect their fate 
is not worſe, than that of the garriſon. But no effectual meaſures have 
been adopted to improve their morals, or provide for their welfare at the 
end of their impriſonment. The machinery, introduced into all other 
nail- manufactories of America, to ſhorten and caſe hard labour, are here 
only excluded, ſo that the convicts work to great diſadvantage, if com- 
pared with other workmen, and are not able to lay by any ſavings dur- 
ing the time of their captivity, which they might uſefully employ, when 
reſtored to the enjoyment of liberty. This heedlefineſs contraſts, in a 
{triking manner, with the admirable attention and order which prevail 
in the priſons of Philadelphia, the excellent ſtate of which will farniſh 

- juſt grounds of cenſure againſt all the other ſtates, as long as they imitate 
not the laudable example of Pennſylvania. 

The Engliſh laws, called in England the common law, are obſerved 
in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts in regard to all ſuch points as arc not de- 
cided in a different manner by a poſitive law, which is frequently the 
caſe, Fathers poſſeſs the right of diſpoſing of their eſtates by a laſt-will, 
in its utmoſt latitude, on condition of their leaving to every one of their 
children ſome part, however ſmall, of their property. This right, which: 
prodigality, revenge, paternal diſpleaſure, and the imbecility of old age, 
would frequently abuſe in our European ſtates, is here attended with no 
inconvenience. * No father has yet made an ill uſe of it, anſwered 
they, with whom I remonſtrated on the plenitude of this right, veſted 
in the teſtator. This anſwer, worthy of Spartans, has, however, not con- 
vinced me, that the manners of the inhabitants of Maffachuſetts are as 
remote from an 1ll uſe of unlimited power, as thoſe of the Spartans were 
from parricide at the time of Lycurgus ; nor has it reconciled me to a 
law, which, at leaft in ſome meaſure, is unjuſt. 

The penal code is compoled of Englith laws, ſomewhat mitigated. 
Mr. SULLIVAN, Attorney-General of the ſtate, takes peculiar care, that 
juſtice is adminiſtered with mercy ; he 1s a zealous partizan, it ſeems, 
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of the criminal law of Pennſylvania, and is now engaged in endeavours to 
get it adopted by the legiſlature of Maſſachuſetts. 

The ſtate (levies a tax for the ſupport of government, amounting to 
forty thouſand pounds fterling, or one hundred and fifty-threc thoutand 
three hundred and thirty-three doliars. The quota of each contributing 
mhabitant towards this tax, as well as the county and pariſh-rates, is very 
trifling, though more conſiderable than in the ſtates of New York and 
Pennſylvania. Property, both perſonal and real, is taxed ; and ſuch parts 
of it, as are not evident, are rated by commiſſioners, againſt whom bitter 
complaints are preferred at Boſton, relative to the arbitrary manner, in 


which they frequently proceed. Theſe gnevances, it ſeems, are not alto- 


gether unfounded. No recourſe can be had againft an unjuſt valuation 
on the part of the commiſſioners, as, in order to obtain redreſs, the com- 
plainants would be obliged to diſcloſe the real amount of their property ; 
which, as they are generally men of great wealth, unjuſtly taxed from 
motives of jealouſy and envy, they wiſh to avoid. Several of them have 
left Boſton, and ſettled in other ſtates or towns, where they enjoy ſecurity 
from arbitrary proceedings of this kind. Mr. Bu ECE of Philadelphia left 
Boſton on this account, and Mr. TnoMAS RussEL, a merchant, gene- 
rally reſpected in America, intends, it is afferted, to ſettle in Charleſtown, 


a ſmall town, ſeparated from Boſton only by a bridge. His aſſeſſment, 


under the ſole head of capitation or poll-tax, amounted to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 


Out of the pariſh-rates, among other articles, the ſchools are ſupported, 
of which, according to the laws of the ſtate, a certain number muſt be 


kept in each townſhip, proportionate to its extent and population. In 


addition to theſe ſchools, many colleges have been inſtituted in this ſtate, 


| which are ſcattered through its whole extent, for the convenience of 


thoſe who poſſeſs ſufficient property, and wiſh to purſue their ſtudies be- 
yond the inſtruction, which common ſchools can afford. The Univerſity 


at Cambridge offers alſo ample means for acquiring extenſive erudition. 


This univerſity, which is modelled after the Engliſh univerſities, has pro- 
feſſorſhips for every branch of the ſciences. It poſſeſſes a fine library, a 
tolerably 
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tolerably complete philoſophical apparatus, and a muſcum, which is yet 
rather incomplete, but will, no doubt, ſoon be improved. The whole 
inſtruction is apparently managed on very good principles. The funds, 
aſſigned for its ſupport, not being ſufficiently conſiderable to inſtruct the 
ſcholars gratis, they are obliged to pay quarterly the moderate ſum of 
ſixteen dollars. They alſo pay ſix dollars a month tor their board, and 
are admitted after a previous examination by the profeſſors. They re- 
main here four years; if they deſire to continue longer, for the purpoſe 
of taking a degree, they pay no longer the above ſixteen dollars, but 
merely for their lodgings. Mr. WiLLasD, preſident of the univerſity, 
from whom I learned theſe particulars, is a man of uncommon merit, 
verſed in all the ſciences, which are taught here. 

The town of Boſton, ſeated on two or three eminences, and in the 
ſmall intervening vales, is but of little compaſs. It has no regular ſtreets, 
but is nevertheleſs very pleaſant. The houſes are neat and cleanly ; a 
great number have gardens adjoining to them, and all afford delightful 
proſpects. The manners of the inhabitants are mild and hoſpitable ; 
they are much like the Engliſh. | | 

The opulent inhabitants have, moſt of them, ln at ſomc 
diſtance from the town, where they reſide in ſummer. A foreigner cafily 
obtains an extenſive acquaintance, and is everywhere invited, in a man- 
ner ſo extremely obliging, as to preclude all doubts of the fincerity of the 
invitation. My ſtate of health, which was but ſlowly recovering, pre- 
vented me from accepting the invitations I received, 

I muſt mention in this place, that in the vicinity of Boſton I found 
again Mr. Adams, Vice-Preſident of the United States, a man of ſuch un- 
common merits, abilities, and talents, that he has few equals in Ame- 
rica, and is not everywhere ſufficiently eſteemed, He is one of the moſt 
reſpectable men in the United States. No one contributed more to the 
American revolution, from the beginning to the end, than he. The 
agents of the Britiſh miniſtry entertain, therefore, much ill-will againft 
him, although he has detended the Englith conſtitution in a book, full 
of profound reſearches, which he entitled © A Defence of the Govern- 

ment 
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ment of the United States.” John Adams reſides with his lady, remote 
from all intrigues, in a ſmall houſe, fifteen miles from Boſton, which no 
Paris advocate of the loweſt rank would chooſe for his country-ſcat. 
Here he ſpends all the time, which his ſituation as Vice-preſident allows 


him to paſs from Philadelphia, in reading, and agricultural employments. 


He fees but little company, ſince the very moderate fortune he poſſeſſes 


prevents him from receiving many viſitors at his houſe. He is generally 
reſpected; his converſation is extremely agreeable, and tinged with a tort 
of ſarcaſtic, yet courteous wit, which renders it highly pleaſing. 


The treaty with England is the conſtant and univerſal topic; it is diſ- 
cufled pro et contra, from one extremity of the ſtates to the other. My 
opinion on this treaty is not altered from its having received the ſanction 
of the Preſident. I admire his letter to the ſclect- men of Boſton ; in his 
poſition it is impoſſible to write any thing more beautiful, more noble, or 
more glorious. I blame him not for having acceded to the opinion of 
the Senate: purſuant to the conſtitution, and in the preſent conjuncture 
of circumſtances, he was obliged to act as he has done. But, nevertheleſs, 
this treaty 1s, in my judgment, prejudicial to the commercial intereſts of 
America, which it renders, in ſome meaſure, dependent on Great Bri- 
tain, and violates the duty and obligation of the United States, to aſſiſt 
France, their ally, with the neceſſaries of war. It is a monument of the 
weakneſs of America, to which it will prove productive of pernicious ra- 
ther than advantageous conſequences. The only momentary profit, to be 
derived from this treaty, will accrue to American merchants, who can be 
accommodated by the Engliſh with long credit, and who in America, 
as in fact in every other country, attend more zcalouſly to the intereſts of 
their counting-houſes, than to the political advantages of the ſtate, which 
they inhabit. 

I have peruſed every performance, written in favour of this treaty, 
without my opinion having in the leaſt been changed even by CamiLLes. 
I poſſeſs, I think, ſufficient knowledge of the political principles of Mr. 
Hamilton, to be convinced, that in this long and laborious enquiry he 
has rather ſerved his party, than followed his own political opinion, and 


that 
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that, if he were freely to ſpeak his mind, he would confeſs his grief at 
having publicly defended ſuch a ſtate-paper. This treaty agitates, heats, 
and inflames the contending parties to ſuch a degree, that you hardly 
meet anywhere with cool, moderate, and unimpaſſioned reaſoning, I ſhall 
ſay no more on this ſubje&, although I am far from having exhauſted my 
arguments againſt a treaty, which I conſider as extremely unfortunate for 
the tranquillity of the United States. | 
Boſton trades to all parts of the globe. The enterpriſing ſpirit in point 
of navigation, which the Americans are on all hands allowed to poſſeſs, 
ſeems in a peculiar degree to animate the inhabitants of New England. 
Although the trade of many ports in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, north and 
ſouth of Boſton, has of late years conſiderably encreaſed; and although 
it is of the ſame. nature as that of Boſton, yet I have been affured, that 
the trade of this town, ſo far from ſuffering by it, has, on the contrary, 
never been in a more flouriſhing condition, than it is at preſent. Seve- 
ral gentlemen, having promiſed to ſupply me with comparative tables of 
the exports and imports of Boſton, preyiouſly to my leaving this town, 
I ſhall until then defer all calculation on this intereſting ſubject. 
Anxiouſly defirous as I was of collecting information relative to the 
trade with the South-Sea Indians, and to the nature of the navigation off 
their coaſt, I could not but feel extremely happy at getting acquainted 
with Captain RonerT, who returned from this voyage but a fortnight 
ago, and who has communicated to me ſome particulars reſpecting this 
ſubjeR, which, I think, will not be deemed here out of place. 

The object of the ſhips, which are trading to the weſtern coaſt of 
North America, is chiefly the purchaſe of otter-ſkins, which they barter 
at Canton for Chineſe goods, either confumed in America, or thence 
exported to Europe. The articles, which they ſhip for the purpoſe 
of exchanging them for the otter-{ſkins, conſiſt of iron, copper, to- 
bacco, filver -trinkets, collars, &. This voyage, which is generally 
made from Boſton in ſhips from ninety to two hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, takes up from ſixteen to eighteen months. But its duration is 
frequently protracted, and its prodrce leſſened by adverſe events; which 
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was the caſe with Captain Robert. He ſpent three years and eight 
months in this voyage; he loſt twenty men out of thirty-ſix, who com- 
poſed his ſhip's crew, and a ſmall veſſel, which he had cauſed to be built 
during his voyage, and which, he thought, might be advantageouſly em- 
ployed in this trade; his own profit, as well as thoſe of his owners, could 
not, therefore, but be conſiderably leſſened. By inſerting here a brief ac- 
count of his voyage, I ſhall communicate to my friends particulars, rela- 
tive to the trade and navigation to the weſtern coaſt, which, I truſt, they 
will read with pleaſure. 


CAPTAIN ROBERT'S VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SEA. 


_ He ſailed from Boſton on the 29th of November, 1791, on board the 
Jefferſon, of one hundred and fifty-two tuns burthen, mounting eight 
guns, and manned with thirty - ſix men. From want of proviſion, and 
the neceſſity of repairing ſome damage, which his ſhip had ſuſtained in a 
violent gale of wind, he found himſelf obliged to put into Valparaiſo, a 
Spaniſh ſettlement on the coaſt of South America, in latitude thirty- 
three degrees ſouth, and longitude cighty-four degrees.“ He remained 
here a whole month, and failed hence up the Pacific Ocean, where on 
the 5th of July he arrived off the Spaniſh iſland of St. Ambroſe, which lies 
in twenty-ſix degrees thirteen minutes ſouth latitude, and cighty degrees 
fifty-five minutes welt longitude, from Greenwich. This iſland, which 
has the appearance of having had volcanic eruptions, abounds with ſeals, 
which he on the rocks, and are eaſily killed by the ſeamen, who frequently 
kill from two to five hundred of them with bludgeons, in the courſe of 
one morning. During the two months and a half the Captain continued 
on this iſland, his crew collected and cured thirteen thouſand ſeal-ſkins, 
which are ſold in China for ſixty dollars a hundred. The oil, which is 


* The author is miſinformed in regard to the ſituation of Valparaiſo, It lies in latitude 
thirty-three degrees two minutes thirty-fix ſeconds ſouth, and longitude ſeventy- ſeven do- 
grees twenty-nine minutes weſt, and has a harbour, which forms the port of St. Jago, 
three hundred and ninety miles eaſt of the iſland of Juan Fernandez.—7 ranſiator. 
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obtained in great quantity from this fiſh, is given in exchange for otter- 
ſkins; to the Indians of the weſtern coaſt, who drink it like rum. The 
iſland of St. Ambroſe affording no anchorage, the ſhips remain conſtantly 
under way, at a greater or leſs diſtance from ſhore, according to the 
weather. The ſhip's company ſleep every night on board, and keep 
up with boats ſuch intercourſe with the iſland, as is requiſite for their 
fiſhery. | 

On his departure from St. Ambroſe, Captain Robert ſtood to the weſt- 
ward, and made the Marqueſas, or Marqueſa iſlands ; he put into the 
iſland Woahoo,* which the Spaniards call St. - Chriſtian, in latitude 
nine degrees fifty-five minutes ſouth, and longitude one hundred and 
thirty-cight degrees weſt. This iſland is inhabited by Indians, not of a 
very dark complexion, and, by Captain Robert's account, of very fine 
ſhape and regular features. The heat of the climate rendering clothes 
perfectly uſeleſs, they wear only a ſmall apron, which they never put off. 
On feſtivals they dreſs in a light ſtuff, made of bark, and highly finiſhed, 
both in point of colour and texture. In this iſland Captain Robert built 
a veſſel of ninety tuns burthen, for the trade on the American coaſt, the 


chief materials for which he had brought with him. The four months 


he continued at this ifland, he lived, upon the whole, on very friendly 
terms with the Indians, great numbers of whom aſſiſted him in his 
work. But one day they ſhewed a deſign of ſeizing upon his veſſel, 
when it was half finiſhed. A great number of theſe Indians, headed by 
their king, manifeſted ſo clearly an intention of attempting an attack, 
that Captain Robert was obliged to repel them by force. At the head 
of his thirty-ſix men he fired upon the Indians, killed ſeveral of them, 
wounded others, and routed them completely. On the next following 
day they came to ſue for peace, and brought ſome of their wounded to be 
cured. 


* Woahoo being one of the Sandwich Iſlands, the author has probably confounded 
this name with Waitahd, the Indian name of the Marqueſa Ifland, which by the Spa- 
niards is called St. Chriſtiana, and lies in latitude nine degrees fifty-five minutes thirty 
ſeconds ſouth, and longitud= one hundred and thirty-nine degrees eight minutes forty ſe- 

"onds weſt from Greenwich.—Tran/iator. 
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The Indians are furniſhed neither with fire-arms nor bors ; their 
weapons conſiſt of poles of very hard wood, and long flings, by which 
they throw ſtones, with great preciſion of aim, to a conſiderable diſtance. 


At another time the Indians of a neighbouring iſland made up to 


Captain Robert's ſhip, lying at anchor in the road, with a fleet of 
about twenty boats, ninety feet in length, to take her; but a lucky ſhot 
ſinking one of the boats, the reſt retreated with the utmoſt ſpeed, and 
never made their appearance again. Theſe Indians are, by Captain Ro- 
bert's account, engaged in continual warfare with the inhabitants of 
Waitahi, and offer their daughters, nay, ſometimes their wives, to ſo- 


reigners, with whom they are on friendly terms. You may keep them 


as long as you pleaſe, and return them when you want them no longer. 
The Indian ladies, ſo far from objecting to this ſort of civility, commence, 
on the contrary, as carly as the age of ten to do in this manner the ho- 
nours of their iſland, 

The Indian inhabitants of the Marqueſas drink nothing but water, and 
are not fond of ſpirituous liquors. The king and chiefs of the iſland only 
drink a beverage called hary, and prepared from a yellow root, which is 
gathered by their ſlaves, and cut into pieces, which they chew, ſpit into 
large veſſels filled with water, and afterwards ſqueeze with their hands 
to obtain the juice. This liquor, prepared in ſo uncleanly a manner, is 
held in very high eſtimation by the Indian chiefs, who mix it with water ; 
leſs diluted it is taken againſt the ſcurvy. They alſo uſe it as a remedy 
againſt the venereal diſeaſe, which has become very frequent here, ſince 
the firſt viſit of the Europeans, and with which the whole crew of the 
Jefferſon were infected. 


The marriages among theſe Indians laſt no longer than the wedded 


couple chooſes, and eſpecially as long as it pleaſes the huſbands, who aſſert 


great prerogatives over their wives, and never dine with them. Father, 
mother, and children frequently live in the ſame houſe, even when the | 
latter are married. 


Beſide the royal dignity, and that of the chiefs of the villages, which are 
hereditary, there alſo exiſts ſome inequality among the families, all which 
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pay great reſpect to the king and chiefs. Property is known and re- 
ſpected in this iſland, and the number of ſervants and ſlaves is propor- 
tionate to the amount of a man's property. Potatoes, nay, ſugar-canes arc 
cultivated in this iſland. Thefts are ſeverely puniſhed, and the puniſh- 
ment is determined by the chiefs. Fovls, Which, however, are very 
Acarce, and pigs, of the Chineſe breed, which are tolerably abundant, are 
caten roaſted; but fiſn they cat raw. Both men and women are hand- 
ſome. 

The new veflel being ſmiſhed, and manned with ten men, Captain 
Robert ſet ſail for the Sandwich Iflands. By his affertion, he diſcovered, 
on his paſſage thither, a cluſter of iſlands, never mentioned before by any 
other navigator, and fituated in latitude eight degrees forty minutes ſouth, 
and longitude one hundred and forty degrees weſt. He circumnavigated 
them without going on ſhore, called the whole. group Waſhington, and 
named ſome of the iflands, Adams, Jefferſon, Hamilton, &cc. 

Captain Ingraham, maſter of the ſhip Hope, of Boſton, ſaw theſe 
iſlands laſt year, but he merely ſaw them, and noted their bearings.“ By 
Captain Robert's account, he found in one of theſe iſlands, called by the 
Indians Novheva, which he named Adams' Ifland, an old man, ſeventy- 
five years of age, who had been there a great many years. This old man 
was born in Oohoona, which Captain Robert named Maſſachuſetts Iſland. 
Having coaſted along the ſhores of ſome of them, he ſailed for Owhyhee, 
the largeſt of the Sandwich Iſlands, which unfortunately derives much 
celebrity from the death of Captain Cook, and where he arrived on the 


27th of March. 


0 Captain Joſeph Ingraham, of Boſton, commander of the brigantine Hope, of Boſton, 
difcovered theſe iſlands on the 19th of April, 1791. They are ſeven in number, and lie 
between eight degrees three minutes, and nine degrees twenty-four minutes ſouth lati- 
tude, and between one hundred and forty degrees nineteen minutes and one hundred and 
forty-one degrees cighteen miautes weſt longitude from Greenwich. Before Captain In- 
graham's diſcovery was known, Captain Joſiah Robert, of Boſton, failed for the north- 
weſt coaſt, ſaw the ſame iſlands, and gave them the names mentioned by the author. But 
the whole group is named Ingraham's Iſlands, in honour of their firſt and true diſcoverer. 
—T ranſlator.' 
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The manners in the Sandwich Iſlands are much the fame as in the 
Marque ſas Iſlands. On account of the great number of ſlups, which 
touch at this iſland, -fowls and pigs are kept here in ſuch plenty, that 
ſhips may be caſily ſupphed with them. Captain Robert intended to fail 
hence ſor the north-weſt coaſt of America, and on his return to rendez- 
vous in this iſland, with his other veſſel. Aſter having taken in freſh 
water, and what proviſion he could obtain, he proceeded to the above 
coaſt. 

Nootka Sound lies in forty-nine degrees thirty · ſix minutes north lati- 
tude. The coaſt, commonly deſigned by this name, extends from forty- 
eight to fifty-five degrees north latitude. As foon as a ſhip comes within 
fight, the Indians eppear on the ſhore, and, if ſhe caſt anchor, bring peltry 
in their canoes, which they know is the object of the voyage. The ca- 
noes are, on their return, accompanied by the ſhip's boats, with a certain 
number of ſeamen and an agent, appointed by the maſter, to conclude 
the bargain with the Indians. Ships are frequently obliged to remain 
ſeveral months off the coaſt, before they can obtain their full cargo. 

Captain Robert firft dropped anchor in Berkeley's Sound, whither In- 
dians from the Straights of Fuca brought a great quantity of furs. His 
other veſſel, which drew lefs water than that on board of which he him- 
ſelf failed, he ordered to fail into the bays, to approach nearer to the 
coaſt, and to ſend the produce of her trade to his ſhip. The ſmall 
Charlotte Iſlands, which lie but a few miles from the coaſt, contribute 
alſo to this trade, which is carried on with great ſafety, though very 
ſowly, as the inhabitants are of a mild and honeſt diſpoſition. They 
are not yet very fond of ſpirituous liquors; they prefer copper and 
iron, eſpecially copper in ſheets. They hve by hunting and fiſhing, are 
of the ſame :complexion as the Indians, who inhabit the ſea coaſt, but 
apparently leſs hoſpitable than the inhabitants of the Marqueſas Iſlands. 

After Captain Robert had continued ſix or ſeven months off this coaſt, 
he loſt, in a violent gale of wind, his ſecond veſſel, which was leſs diſtant 
from ſhore than that on board of which he was, and leſs able to weather 
the tremendous ſtorm. Twelve men went to the bottom with the veſ- 


ſel, 
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ſel, together with conſiderable quantities of peltry and articles for ex- 
change, and alſo with the plans of the coaſt, which Captain aber” re- 
lates he diſcovered. | 

From Owhyhee Captain Robert ſet ſail for Canton, where, in the 'man- 
ner peculiar to this place, but now generally known, he bartered his otter- 
fkins for tca, rice, ſilks, indigo, and nankeens. The Chineſe merchants 
are not, by his account, remarkable for honeſty, but very artful, ſo that 
you may be caſily overreached by them, if you be not on your guard. 
The otter ſkins, which, off the north-weſt coaſt of America, you obtain 
for about ſix dollars, fetch in Canton twenty dollars. But Captain Robert 


aſſured me, that the price encreaſes on the coaſt, whence they are pro- 


cured, and decreaſes in China. Otters are found between forty and ſixty 
degrees. 


The Engliſh, French, and American ſhips proceed no farther chan 
Norfolk Sound, in fifty-five degrees north latitude ; the Ruſſians trade 


to the more northerly parts. After having traverſed the Siberian deſarts 
in numerous caravans, they ſtop in Kamtſchatka, where they build ſhips, 
and then ſail to the Fox Iſlands, double Cape Providence, and commence 


their trade in Loak River. They treat the Indian poſſeſſions as Ruſſian 


provinces, impoſe contributions, and flog or kill the inhabitants, if their 
propoſals of exchange be not immediately accepted. Their articles for 


barter are rum, copper, and tobacco; the peltry which they obtain, they 


ſell to merchants of Kamtſchatka, who ſupply them with merchandize. 


They frequently return. three times, to fetch peltry and import into Ruſſia 
the commodities of China, with which they arrive in caravans, after an 


abſence of three or four years. 


From Canton, where Captain Robert . from the 25th of No- 
vember, 1794, until the 12th of February, 1795, he failed back ſtraight 
to America, after having loſt ſome ſeamen through illneſs and in- 


diſcretion, He doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived at Boſton 


on the 28th of July, 1795, without having touched at any foreign port 
ſince his departure from Canton. However diſſatisfied Captain Robert 
is with this voyage, yet he entertains, it ſcems, the project of ſetting out 

. 
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ſoon on another for the ſame deſtination. -' He bears the character of a 
brave, bold, and priicot ſeaman, and'ſpeaks'of his voyages as a man, who 
is perfectiy acquainted with thoſe which were made before his, and ho 
is able t to „ ee A Own r eee as well as how of others. 


JOURNEY INTO THE DISTRICT OF MAINE Abet 10 
a PHILADELPHIA. | 
. n 
DEPARTURE FROM BOSTON—IOURNEY 10 TE DISTRICT OP MAINE; 
"On the firſt project T had formed to deſcend the river St. Lawrence, 
to viſit Hallifax, and to return into the United States through the diſtrict 
of Maine, 1 intended to viſit General Knox, who, with exquiſite polite- 
neſs, had given me in Philadelphia an invitation to that effect, and whoſe 


* manſion was ſituated on my way. On my arrival I entertained the fame 


idea, although at that time the diſtrict of Maine lay rather out of my 
way ; and the repeated proofs of friendſhip I received from the General 
confirmed me in my reſolution. I accordingly embarked with him for 
St. Gcotge's River, whither be returned after a four months abſence. 
The houſe of the General is ſituated about two hundred miles from 
Boſton,'both by land and water. At this time of the year the paſſage is ge- 
nerally made in twenty-four hours ; but peculiar circumſtances prevented 
us for three or four days from avalling ourſelves of the favourable wind ; 
and after theſe impediments had been removed, our captain wiſhed, as 
ſoon as poſlible, to improve the firſt appearance of fine weather. This 
was very trifling indeed, when he ſet ſafl, for which reaſon we were ſcarcely 
able the firſt evening to dear the mouth of the harbour. On the ſecond day 
we were forced by a thick fog, and ſtrong indication of a heavy ſtorm, to 
make the bay of Cape Ann. Theſe meaſures of precaution, adopted by our 


captain, of which we could not but approve, removed us forty miles out 


of the ſtraight road. As ſoon as the fog and indication of a ftorm had 
diſappeared, we got again under way ; but meeting with a dead calm, we 
were obliged to come once more to an anchor, within four hundred yards 
of our firſt anchoring place. The wind generally died away early in the 


morning, 
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morning, as well as the afternoon, for which reaſon we reached not the 


General's manſion. till after a paſſage of ſeventy-two hours, and after 
having failed fifteen miles up St. George's River. 


CAPE ANN, GLOUCESTER. 


The circumſtance of our being compelled to put into the bay of Cape 
Ann afforded me an opportunity of ſeeing the drying of cod fiſh. The 
whole coaſt of Maſſachuſetts, and eſpecially of the diſtrit of Maine, is 
inhabited by fiſhermen, engaged in the fiſhery on the great ſand-bank ; 
they bring all the fiſh on ſhore, where they receive the laſt dreſſing. The 
fiſh are waſhed as ſoon as they are taken out of the water, and laid firſt in 
heaps, that the water may run off. Then they remain for two or three 
days expoſed to the air, after which they are placed on hurdles, about 
four or five feet in breadth, three or four feet above the ground, and as 
long as the field on which they are erected, generally about a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty yards. The fiſh are laid on theſe hurdles, firſt three 
or four, one upon another, and, after they have loſt moſt of the water, every 
fiſh ſeparately ; they are frequently turned, that they may get thoroughly 
dry, which generally takes five ot fix days; at laſt they are packed in caſes, 
preſſed down, and exported either to the Weſt India Iſlands, or Europe. 

The beſt fiſh, that is, thoſe which, caught in the firſt fiſhing months, 
are ſuperiour to the reſt from their being dried more ſlowly, are ſent to 
Spain. They are fold at double the price of thoſe, which are caught later 
in the year, when the heat is more intenſe, and which are exported 
either to the Weſt Indies, or ſome part of the continent. But from 
among the fiſh of the better ſort, which are deſtined for Spain, the beſt 
arc picked out for thoſe inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts, who are peculiarly 
tond of falt ſtock fiſh; and there are in that county few families, who 
have not, every Saturday, a good diſh of ſtock fiſh on their table. As to the 
uſual partition of the proceeds of the fiſhery, it is as follows, viz. 

The ſhips employed in the fiſhery, which are generally of ſeventy tuns 
burthen, are navigated by a maſter, ſeven ſeamen, and a boy. The 
owner of the ſhip has a fourth of the profit; the dryer on the coaſt an 
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eighth, and the reſt is divided among the maſter and ſeamen, in propor- 
tion to the fiſh they have caught. The expence for candles, wood, bait, 
and falt is deducted, previouſſy to the partition; every ſeaman takes care 
of the fiſh he has caught. A veſſel of ſixty tuns burthen takes upon an 
average twelve hundred cod fiſh, Which are generally worth two dollars 
and a halt per hundred weight, but coſt at preſent from five to fix dollars. 
The town of Glouceſter, , w hich is ſituated near Cape Ann, em- 
ploys in the fiſhery, at the great. bank, about forty orgfitty yachts and 
brigs. Theſe veſſels are of the, burthen of one hundred or one hundred 
and ten tons; make in general three voyages in a ycar, if they commence 
fiſhing in March, and continue until November, when the fiſhery termi- 
nates. Before the war, the town of Glouceſter, though leſs. conſiderable 
than at preſent, employ ed more veſlels 1 in the. fiſhery than at this time. 
This decreaſe, wluch ſeems extraordinary, ſince the number of ſhips 
built in this port is much greater now than at that time, originates 
from the comparatively greater advantages, which the ſhip-ow ncrs derive 
from trade. But the number of towns, which ſhare in the fiſhery on 
the great bank, is alſo more conſiderable than formerly; ſo that although 
the ſhare of ſingle places in the fiſhery may have decreaſed within theſe 
laſt fifteen years, yet the number of thoſe that ſhare 1 in it has greatly en- 
creaſed. 

Beſides the fiſhery on the great bank, the coaſts of Maſſachuſetts, and 
the diſtrict of Maine, furniſh alſo, large quantities of ſtock fiſh. They 
are neither fo large, nor ſo plentiful, as at the great bank; yet this fiſhery 
affords uſeful employment to a conſiderable number of ſhips, which pro- 
ceed only five or fix miles from the coaſt, return home every week, and 
are not expoſed to the ſame danger as ſhips engaged in the other fiſhery, 
which mix their fiſh with thoſe that are caught near Newfoundland. 

The road of Cape Ann lies ſouth-weſt from the Cape. It is capacious 
and ſafe. On a commanding eminence on the coaſt, a fort is now 
conſtructing, which will moſt effectually protect both the road and its 
entrance. Within the fort a block-houſe 1s built, the lower part of which 
ſerves for a powder-magazine ; and that part, which is deſtined to be in- 
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habited by the garriſon, is built with ſo much care, that in all probability it 
will be bomb- proof. | 

The town of Glouceſter, ſituated at the bottom of the bay, 1s pleaſant, 
though not regular. It contains a number of ſtores or ſhops, and a 
conſiderable proportion of good houſes. Like all the other ſmall towns 
around, it has an air of bri{k and thriving induſtry. 

In the year 1794, commodities to the value of two hundred and twenty 
thouſand eight hundred and fifty dollars were exported out of Glouceſter ; 
but its exports for the preſent year will ſcarcely amount to one hundred 
and eighty thouſand dollars. Its chief trading intercourſe is with the 
Welt Indies. 

We have obtained little new information in the courſe of our voyage 
thither. We came on board a veffel belonging to St. George's River, 
which uſually takes in its lading there. The principal commercial buſi- 
neſs of the province of Maine conſiſts in the exportation of timber to Boſ- 
ton. It is conveycd in ſmall yachts from eighty to a hundred and twenty 
tons burthen : ſometimes brigs and ſchooners are employed, The yachts 
arc, however, preferred, becauſe they are hghter than the others, and can 
be navigated by fewer hands. At times theſe yachts will proceed as far as 
New York, Philadelphia, Nortolk, Baltimore, or Charleſtown. From theſe 
places they are always freighted back with a new cargo, 'by which the 
profits of the voyage are increaſed. From Boſton they muſt return empty, 
and therefore leſs readily undertake that voyage. The clear profits of a 
ſingle voyage were eſtimated at fixty-fix dollars. One of theſe veſſels 
made, laſt year, ſixteen or ſeventeen voyages ; and the owner's neat gains 
for that length of time amounted to between one thouſand and fifty-fix 
and one thouſand one hundred and twelve dollars; while the coſt of the 
veſſel was from three thouſand to three thouſand three hundred and fifty 
dollars. When the timber is uncommonly excellent in its quality, the 
profits are greater. The returns are alſo unuſually good from cargoes of 
lime, of 'which there begins to be abundance found in the province of 
Maine. When the population of this province-ſhall have adequately in- 
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created, and its quarries ſhall be wrought in a due proportion, it will 
then find a very mc ſource of wealth in the exportation of its lime 
ſtone. f 

The veſſel i in which we failed Was a and incommodious. Like. the 
reſt of this craft, it was fitted for the reception of goods, not for the ac- 
commodation of a few caſual paſſengers. But the. attentions of the 
captain made every thing as agrecable as poſſible. to us. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe veſſels very often go without a lading, and many times 
return even without ballaſt ; a condition of the ſhip, which makes pru- 
dence and vigilance in the captain peculiarly neceſſary. Our food, during 
the ſhort voyage, conſiſted chiefly of fiſh, which we caught ourſelves. Of 
theſe there is on the coaſts ſuch plenty; that before your line has been 
caſt two minutes, you are ſure to have a fiſh on your hook, which will 
weigh, at the leaſt, two pounds, often not leſs than twelve pounds. They 
are of. the ſpecies of the cod fiſh and the | halibut ; the cod fiſh are 
larger, and worſe in their flavour than thoſe: of many other places. On 
theſe coaſts, eſpecially at the mouth of the river, lie a number of iſlets. 
At the mouth of St. George's River there appears a multitude of theſe of 
almoſt every diverſity of ſize and figure: ſcarcely one of them is under 
cultivation. Moſt of them belong to the ſtate. Theſe coaſts are all, 
more or leſs, inhabited. The tide is ſaid to flow up St. George's River, 
for the ſpace of two and twenty miles. To the diſtance of fifteen miles 
from its mouth, the channel of the river is three quarters of a mile broad. 
It there empties itſelf into a bay of nearly the ſame breadth ; after which 
it is ſuddenly contracted into a bed ſcarcely thirty fathoms from one fide 
to the other. 


THOMAS TOWN. —GENERAL KNOX AND HIS FAMILY. 


At the extremity of this wide bay ſtands the houſe of General Knox. 
From its front there is a truly intereſting proſpe& of the river, for an ex- 
tent of nine miles. The houſe is agreeably ſituated on a declivity, which 
riſes with a gentle cleyation from the river - ſide. Almoſt all the adjacent 
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lands have been, for a longer or a ſhorter time, under cultivation. The 
natural fertility of the ſoil has been conſiderably improved, and it affords 
paſture to numerous herds of black cattle and flocks of ſheep. The 
dwelling-houſes around arc frequent; and out of a hundred that may 
be ſeen at the General's reſidence, there arc hardly half a dozen log- 
houſes. The General's houſe is a handſome, though not a magnificent 
ſtructure; neatly, if not fumptuouſly furniſhed ; ſufficiently ſpacious and 
convenient for the accommodation of a numerous family, with additional 
lodging for the occaſional reception of ſeven or cight friends, or even 
more; who, however unexpected their coming, would not fail to find 
themſelves as comfortably entertained as they could defire. 

The General poſſeſſes, in right of his wife, a very extenſive landed eſtate, 
which is known by the name of the Waldo Patent. The right of the pro- 
perty of this eſtate 1s derived either from a treaty with the Indians, which 
was made towards the end of the laſt century by the family of Waldo, from 
whom Mrs. Knox is a deſcendent ; or from a ſubſequent agreement be- 
tween the Indians and the ſame family of Waldo. This agreement was 
at that time ratified by the King of England, then ſovereign of this part 
of America; and, ſince the revolution, it has been declared valid by the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. The General has acquired likewiſe a large eſtate 
by purchaſe, which lies contiguous to the former. He enjoys both theſe 
eſtates, therefore, under every right of tenure by which property, can be 
rendered unqueſtionably ſecure. Of this great eſtate, a thouſand acres 
have been inherited from the Waldoes, the anceſtors of Mrs. Knox ; a fa- 
mily, of which the male line is now extinct: the reſt is the acquiſition 
of her huſband, the General. But, beſides this, a number of families 
have, at different times, eſtabliſhed themſelves on Waldo's Patent, with- 
out any authority, fave that they met with no oppoſition in the attempt, 
at a time when the tract which remained undivided, was not kept under the 
particular inſpection of any perſon, who might have protected the rights 
of the original proprietors. Moſt of theſe encroachers have ſettled near 
the coaſt, The advantage of a rich fiſhery firſt drew them hither, and 
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was long their only ſource of emolument. By degrees they cultivated 
ſome ſpots of ground, beſide their huts. The ſoil was found to be fertile; 
and it afforded them an abundant increaſe. To the firſt ſimple huts ſuc- 
ceeded houſes of firmer ſtructure, and a better appearance; the whole ex- 
tent of the eſtate of Waldo's Patent, along the ſea- coaſt and the ſhore of 
St. George's River, and for about half a mile inland, is now almoſt en- 
tirely occupied, and under cultivation. The richeſt part of this territory 
is in the poſſeſſion of perſons who have no juſt right to it. The value of 
the productions of the ſoil, and the advantages of a ſituation ſo contigu- 
ous to the river and the ſea-coaſt, make their lot extremely deſirable, 
The General's right to diſpoſſeſs theſe intruders is unqueſtionable. But, 
this right is caſter to be proved than to be made effective; for there are 
perhaps a thouſand families who, if it were to be carried into force, would 
be ſtripped of their poſſeſſions. Moſt of them are well aware, that they 
came hither, and formed their ſettlements, without having acquired any 
previous right to the lands which they choſe to occupy. They knew 
not then, indeed, that thoſe lands belonged to General Knox or to the 
Waldo family ; but ſuppoſed this to be an uninhabited territory, formerly 
of the Crown of England, and fince, of the State of Maſſachuſetts. The 
example of ſo many others, who had no more right than themſelves, en- 
couraged, and ſeemed to authoriſe them to ſettle at their pleaſure. In ſo 
doing, they intended no incroachment upon the property of the General ; 
and, ſince the commencement of their reſidence here, they have im- 
proved their ground by their care and labour, and have actually bettuwed 
the better part of that which conſtitutes its preſent value, for the lands 
achacent are by no means of equal fertility. Theſe confiderations cannot, 
indeed, inveſt them with a clear title to their poſſeſſions, yet give them, 
certainly, a claim to indulgence. A great proprietor, who ſhould pre- 
tend to overlook theſe facts, would deſervedly incur the blame of baſe 
and diſhoneſt ſelfiſnneſs. He might expote himſelf, even while ſuccets- 
ful, in vindicating his rights before a court of juſtice, to the general reſent- 
ment of the whote country. And by his ſucceſs, even his own pecuniary 
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intereſts might be injured in conſequence of the confuſion, the diſſenſions, 
the diſperſion, and the clamours, which would, in ſuch a country as this, 
enſue. 

Of the importance of theſe conſiderations General Knox is fully ſenſi- 
ble; and he has been guided by them in his conduct towards this numer- 
ous claſs of perſons uſurping the poſſeſſion of his eſtates. None of them 
denics his title. Some are willing, on this account, to ſell him a part of 
their plantations, at a very low price; and with them he comes to an 
caſy compromiſe. Others wiſh to acquire a legal right to their poſſeſ- 
ſions; and with them he agrees, that, for the payment of a ſmall ſum, 
they thall remain proprietors, each of a hundred acres of land, which is 
reckoned, in the State of Maſſachuſetts, to be a farm ſufficient for the 
ſupport of a family. Thus complying with circumſtances, he is careful 
neither to attack the intereſts of particular individuals, nor to ſet him- 
ſelf in oppoſition to the prejudices of the country; and the ſagacity of his 
management cannot fail to be, in the end, productive of the moſt advan- 
tazcous conſequences, 

In this territory, it ſeems to me, that no perſon can fail to thrive, who 
poſſeſſes ſo eminently, the qualities of intelligence, prudence, and activity, 
together with a ſufficient capital, to lay out in improvements. 

Theſe neceſſary ſubdiviſions of his eſtate can only ſerve to make it all 
one ſcene of proſperous huſbandry and abundant population, ſooner than 
the worthy owner could otherwiſe have expected. So much do I know 
of his character and talents, and fo freely did he explain his plans to me, 
that I cannot but hope as warmly, as I ſincerely wiſh, the happieſt 
conſequences to his affairs and to the country, to refult from them both. 
At the fame time, it ſeems to be indiſpentibly requiſite to their ſucceſs, 
that they be proſecuted with unwearied and unalterable perſeyerance. 
At the diſtance of Philadelphia, and amidſt other buſineſs, it will be im- 
poſſible to give the due attention to their advancement. A refidence on 
the ſpot is abſolutely neceſſary. But, with this, attention and activity 
cannot fail to ſurmount every obſtacle ; and the happieſt event muſt in- 
tallibly enſue. General Knox is fully ſenſible of all this; and has, there- 
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fore, retired from that public buſineſs, in which he was engaged, for 
five and twenty years of his hfe, with great honour to himſelf, and to 
which he generouſly ſacrificed a part of his fortune. He has even reſolved 
to decline attending the winter-meetings of the legiſlature of the State of 
Maſſachuſetts. Thus, from a ſucceſsful career in political life, he turns 
himſelf to augment and improve a fair eſtate, in conſequence of which 
he may probably leave immenſe wealth to his family. Can a man know 


a paſt life of more agreeable retroſpect, in connexion with future proſ- 
pects more fair and promiſing ? 


A MORE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF MAINE. 


At preſent, the trade of St. George's River is neither remarkably briſk, 
nor very gainful; and a dozen - petty merchants reſident in Warren, 
Thomaſtown, and Waldoborough, are proprietors of almoſt all the ſhip- 
ping. The captain of a ſhip has, commonly, a ſhare in the property of 
her. The merchants have ſhops; and exchange their goods, with great 
advantage, for proviſion, with which they arc ſupplied by the country- 
people, and wood for exportation, with which they freight their veſſels, 
But, though the neceſſities of the people, and the advantage with which 
' theſe merchants can diſpoſe of their goods, might encourage them to a 
more extenſive trade in wood, they rarely procure more of it, in fpring, 
than will ſerve their domeſtic purpoſes, and lade a ſingle veſſel, They 
ſcarcely ever freight any number of veſſels with this commodity. Their 
profits ariſe chiefly: from the retail ſale of their goods, and from the 
freight which they ſometimes receive, in conſequence of having a ſhare 
in a ſhip. 

The reſt of the trade is carried on by the ſmall land- holders and the 
ſhip-captains. Every coloniſt fells, in winter, a certain quantity of 
trees, which he either chops up into billets, or carries to the ſaw-mill. 
Theſe products of the country he delivers to the captain, to carry them 
to Boſton, and ſell them there on his account; if want of money do 
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not oblige him to diſpoſe of them to the merchants on the ſpot. The 
freight of the timber, and of thoſe other products which the country 
adjacent to St. George's River affords for exportation, is more or leſs, 
according to the nature of the different articles. It is, however, no 
unuſual thing for the perſons ſhipping cargoes, to agree, that the cap- 
tains ſhall receive, as freight, a fourth part of the price, which the com- 
modities ſhall fetch in the market. This the captain divides with his 
owners ; reſerving to himſelf one-half, Out of this he ſupports and 
pays the ſhip's crew, for the voyage. The owner of the cargo is to re- 
ceœive three-fourths out of its whole proceeds. It often happens, that 
the clear profit out of theſe three-fourths is not equal to that one-fourth 
which was paid for the freight. The prime coſt of a cargo, for inſtance, 
ſhall be a hundred dollars; it ſhall be fold in Boſton for a hundred 
and cighty dollars : out of this ſum, torty-five dollars go to pay the 
freight ; and the clear gain to the exporter, after the value of the goods 
is deducted, will, then, be no more than thirty-five dollars. It is, in- 
deed, true, that the proprietors of theſe ſmall cargoes ſupply their timber 
out of their own woods; convey it to the ſhore upon their own ledges; 
drawn by their own oxen, at a time when they are not neceſſarily em- 
ployed in other work ; and reckon nothing for their own labour, by 
all which their ſmall profits are ſomewhat enhanced. It ts likewiſe true, 
that, as the felling and removing of the trees clears the ground for agri- 
culture, however little the timber may bring, its exportation 1s ſtill to be 
regarded as conſiderably advantageous. | 

When the proprietor of the cargo is, at the ſame time, owner of the 
veſſel, he then allows the captain one-half of the clear profit, over and 
above the prime coſt of the commodity. But, of this, I beheve, there 1s 
no inſtance in St. George's River. In that caſe, whether the goods be 
the produce of the exporter's own lands, or be purchaſed by him for ex- 
portation, he fixes a certain medium price, which muſt firſt be deducted 
before the captain can come in for his ſhare, When the prime coſt of a 
cargo is four hundred dollars, and it is fold again for fix hundred, the cap- 
tain then receives one hundred dollars, and the merchant and qwner of 
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the veſſel another hundred. Trifling as theſe accounts may appear, ſtill 
they are by no means indifferent with reſpect to our knowledge of a 
country ſo new as this, and ſo highly calculated to excite our intereſt in 
what concerns it. But, the trade from St. George's River, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, is not by any means briſk. The ſhips, which might 
take in a lading in the ſpace of two or three days, often conſume as many 

weeks in an idle delay, and are, even then, not fully laden. 
The cauſes of this ſlackneſs of buſinefs are; 1. The want of creeks 
ſufficiently deep to admit the timber to be conveyed down them for ex- 
portation, after the lands more contiguous to St. George's River have 
bern cleared of woods; 2. The ſcarcity of good faw-mills, which is in- 
deed a natural conſequence of the former diſadvantage ; 3. The want 
of ſufficient capitals in the hands of their merchants, which being em- 
ployed with intelligence and activity, might conquer any phyſical diffi- 
culties, or might, at leaſt, partially remove whatever is now very un- 
favourable. _ 

General Knox has projected a canal to improve the navigation of 
St. George's River, which, by avoiding many rapids, will render the river 
navigable for ſeventy or eighty miles further up than veſſels at preſent 
go. A great quantity of wood, that cannot now be brought to be ſhip- 
ped, would, then, be eaſily within the reach of water-carriage. The canal 
is indeed already begun. At the rapids, which it will leave free from na- 
vigation, a number of ſaw-mills may be ereted. Theſe Mr. Por E, the 
ableſt civil-engineer in all America, has engaged to form, and which, of 
conſequence, will be conſtructed in the utmoſt perfection. Perhaps this 
canal, when cut, may open a communication with other ſtreams, by 
which means navigation ſhall be facilitated, agriculture improved, and 
traffic enriched and enlivened. A magazine of wood, of all ſorts, might 
then be formed, to lade the ſhnps whenever they ſhould arrive in the river, 
and to meet all the demands and ſpeculations of the merchants. At pre- 
ſent there is not a ſingle trader in the country, who could ſupply a cargo 


of wood for a veſlel of ninety tons burthen, in the ſpace of leſs than two 
months. | 
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Hhip-building is, in this river, no unpromiſing branch of trade. Oak- 
trees are ſo abundant in the neighbourhood, that theſe may long ſupply 
ſufficient materials, without there being any neceſſity for having recourſe 
to the more inacceſſible interior parts. The common price for ſhip- 
building, in St. George's River, is ten pounds, or thirty-three dollars and 
two ſhillings a ton; all things being, for this money, ſupplied, and the 
veſſels are fold at Boſton, at the rate of twelve or thirteen pounds, or 
from forty to forty-three dollars, a ton. To the number of five or fix 
veſſels a year are built in St. George's River. Ships, of any number of 
tons burthen, can come as far up as the houſe of General Knox ; but 
to Warren, the limit of the influx of the tide into the river, only veſſels 
of eighty tons burthen can aſcend. 

Agriculture is, throughout this territory, but in a poor ſtate, althou gh 
the land is every where ſufficiently fertile. The people ſow but little 
wheat, from a perſuaſion, that the climate is too cold for it, ſcarcely 
any Indian corn, and, on the whole, but little oats. The ground hes 
moſtly in graſs and affords excellent hay, among which is a wild clo- 
ver, which grows thick, and is of a pleaſant fragrance. Beſides thoſe 
things which are adverſe to the improvement of American huſbandry in 
general, the agriculture of this region lies under the following diſadvan- 
tages peculiar to itſelf: 1. The ſueceſs of the ffhery, which affords abun- 
dant means of ſimple ſubſiſtence to thoſe who chooſe to depend upon it. 
2. The ſcope for employment in twwood-cutting, which yields ſmall but 
certain daily wages, and draws men from the plough, of which the profits 
return more ſlowly, and with leſs certainty.” 3. The buſineſs of /ime-, 
burning affords certain, and not inconſiderable wages, and thus allures 
many of the people from the tillage of the lands, prematurely exhauſts 
their ſtrength, enhances their neceflities, and leads them into the fatal 
habit of intoxicating themſelves with ſtrong liquors. Experience evinces, 
that theſe three claſſes of people are the pooreft, the moſt profligate, and 
conſequently not the happieft. The dittrict of Maine might produce, 
any where, corn equal to that of the lands round Kingſton in Upper 
Canada, where the ſoil is not better, and which hes under the diſadvan- 
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tages of a more northern climate. The tracts of meadow are exten- 


five and beautiful ; in conſequence of which vaſt herds of cattle may be 
kept in the country: as the cattle muſt be houſed for ſix months in the 
year, great quantities of dung, are accumulated ; and the river affords 
alſo a rich and fertilizing ſlime, which might be ſucceſsfully employed as 
manure. All theſe advantages tend to encourage agricultural improve- 
ments, and to render their ſucceſs certain, But the preſent practices 
muſt firſt be abandoned; the predominant prejudices muſt firſt be re- 
linquiſhed ; and, what is the hardeſt taſk of all, the people muſt be rouſed 
from their negligence. I was aſſured, that the people who live at the 
diſtance of fifteen or twenty miles inland, are better hufbandmen, and 
raiſe large quantities of corn. I readily believe the fact. Fiſhing, the 
burning of lime, and the felling of wood, are a ſort of employment very 
profitable to great companies, and to the poſſeſſors of large capitals. And 
provided theſe people may have their gains, they little care, whether 
men's morals be injured, and the general improvement of the country re- 
tarded, by the purſuits which they encourage. 
A pair of oxen coſt here ſixty dollars; a cow, eighteen or twenty dol- 
lars. Although no pains are taken to improve the breed of the cattle, 
they are, in general, good. Land may be purchaſed very cheap, eſpe- 
cially from thoſe who apply themſelves to the fiſhery ; for theſe people 
are often in difficulties. Wheat coſts feyen ſhillings a buſhel, and almoſt 
all that is here conſumed, is brought from New York or Philadelphia. 
Indian corn is equally dear; rye coſts a dollar, or fix ſhillings a buſhel, if 
bought on the ſpot ; the price of oats 1s two ſhillings and five-pence a 
buſhel ; that of barley fix ſhillings; a ton of hay may be bought for nine 
dollars. Labourers are not eaſily procured here; but they may be hired 
from the environs of Boſton. Their wages, for the winter months, arc 
ſeven dollars a month; for the furmmer-months, ten dollars a month. 
All the milch-cows here are of the beſt ſort. 

The mercury in the thermometer has not, in the courſe of the preſent 
year, niſen above ſeventy-two degrees of Fahrenheit, or ſeventeen one- 
fourth of Reaumur, in the vicinity of St. George's River. Its ordinary 
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variations have been from fifty to fifty-five of Fahrenheit, or from eight to 
ten and half of Reaumur. There has been much cold and rainy weather. 


JOURNEY TO AND FROM THE RIVER OF PENOBSCOT. 


As General Knox's buſineſs called him to a different part of his eſtates, 
I took the opportunity of accompanying him, in order to acquire a far- 
ther knowledge of the country. We travelled along the ſhore of the bay 
of Penobſcot. This bay and the river of the fame name are the ex- 
treme limits of the trading manufactories of the diſtri ct of Maine; the 
ſhore of the bay, along the weſt coaſt, and that of the river for twenty 
miles, bound the territory of Waldo- patent. Almoſt all this tract of the 
ſhore is inhabited by perſons, who have occupied their lands without 
any juſt title; ſo that the true proprietors are excluded from their own 
lands, by the uſurpation of theſe unauthoriſed ſettlers. Wood-cutting 
is the great employment of the people who dwell along the coaſt ; it is 
almoſt their fole employment. The wood growmg contiguous to this 
bay is of excellent quality, and finds therefore a certain and ready fale. 
A hundred acres of land will, by the fale of the wood, afford fuſtenance 
to a family for a number of years. In thoſe diſtricts through which 1 
have travelled during the laſt five months, the wood 1s cut down for the 
purpoſe of clearing the ground; and no ſooner is the ſmall wood burnt or 
removed, than the field is fenced in, and ſown with grain. Here, on the 
contrary, the wood 1s ſuffered to fpring up anew, after the old trees are 
felled ; the turf 1s covered with a native clover, which grows very luxuri- 
antly among the roots of the trees that nave been cut down, and the 
ſmall wood that lies fcattered around. This clover affords forage for 
ſheep and black cattle, which the owner of the ground turns out to graze 
upon it. A ſlight fence encloſes his garden, the little potatoe ground 
within which his houſe ſtands. There is no other ſort of encloſure in uſe 
among theſe people. Upon all theſe lands in general, there has been very 
little labour of cultivation employed; but the ſoil is almoſt every where 
fertile, and better in quality than that in the vicinity of St. George's River. 
It is fuch, that theſe illegal occupiers, after cutting down the fineſt trees 
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on one piece of ground adjacent to the ſhore, frequently diſpoſe of this 
firſt ſettlement ; and removing to another, which they occupy without 
purchaſe, clear it in the ſame manner, by cutting down and ſelling off its 
wood. Purchaſers give no great price for theſe lands, knowing, that the 
title to the poſſeſſion of them is not valid, unleſs it ſhall be confirmed by 
General Knox. They buy the lands at leſs than the fair value, from thhſe 
illegal occupiers who are willing to relinquiſh them, expecting to ſell them 
again with advantage, after making ſome ſuitable arrangement with the 
General; and, in this expeRation, they are rarely diſappointed. 

The view of the bay of Penobſcot is one of the moſt agreeable pro- 
ſpects that the eye can enjoy. The bay is very extcnſive, and is inter- 
ſperſed with numberleſs iſlets of various magnitudes, moſt of which are 


inhabited. It is but ſeldom that any conſiderable number of veſſels is to 


be ſeen in this bay. 

Camden was the firſt ſtage at which we halted, By the Indians, and 
often even by its preſent inhabitants, this place is named Myganticock. 
Squire GLAVERY, at whoſc houfe we topped, is one of thoſe illegal poſ- 
ſeſſors of lands, whom in ſtrict juſtice General Knox might diſpoſſeſs. 
But various circumſtances concur to induce the General to confirm his 
right, and grant him a title to his poſſeſſion, upon the payment of a ſhil- 
ling an acre. He lives near a ſmall ercek, at the mouth of a little river. 
He occupies both ſides of this river, and has erected two mills upon it. 
By theſe he gets a great deal of money; though the whole eſtabliſh- 
ments of his buſincſs ſtand upon ground, which he well knows do not 
belong to himſelf. He is now building a ſchooner of a hundred and 
twenty tons burthen, which coſts him at the rate of thirty dollars a ton. 
He keeps, likewiſe, a'ſhop; and is the only perſon in theſe parts that 
carries on any conſiderable trade ; though even what he does, in this way, 


is, for the preſent, but trifling. Camden river is, with difficulty, navi- 


gable. by veſſels, for the ſpace of three miles, from its mouth up to a cer- 
tain pool of extraordinary depth, in its channel, For a ſmall expence, 
the difficultics which obſtruct its navigation might be removed, and it 
might be rendered navigable for the ſpace of a mile higher up than the 
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pool; though it is not there of ſuch width as to admit of any great ad- 
vantages being derived from its navigation. It is, however, probable, 
that, when this country ſhall be in a better ſtate of population, what 
is now regarded as impoſſible, will appear to be void of difficulty ; and 
when the river ſhall be rendered navigable for a greater diſtance up its 
ſtream, the improvement cannot fail to be in various reſpects highly be- 
neficial to the adjacent inhabitants. 

From Camden, we proceeded to the next ftage at Ducktrap-creek, and 
there halted. Captain ALMa, who poſſeſſes both fides of the river, ſettled 
here about ſeven or eight years ago, with the General's permiſſion. His 
brother and himſelf had ſerved as officers in the army, without acquiring 
any proviſion for themſelves, ſave the hope of obtaining a ſettlement up- 
on ſome unappropriated lands. They are, at preſent, merchants, owners 


of lands which they have bought, proprictors of veflels, maſters, in ſhort, 


of a good fortune, which, in the progreſs of life and buſineſs, they will, 
doubtleſs, conſiderably augment. The intelligence and activity of theſe 
two brothers, have not yet been directed to the improvement of their 
eſtates. Theſe, like almoſt all the other lands upon the bay, lie entirely 
without cultivation. The natural graſs affords fufficient hay for winter- 
forage to the few cattle which they maintain. They live in different 
houſes, but are, in every undertaking, equally intereſted. Captain Alma, 
whom we ſaw, refides conſtantly in America, and manages all their joint 
concerns in this place. His brother undertakes voyages in a veſſel belong- 
ing to them, to England, to the Weſt-Indies, and m the coafting trade. 
He went lately with a cargo of wood to Liverpuol. Its prime coft was 
ſix hundred dollars; and the price for which it may be ſold at Liverpool, 
may amount to fix thouſand four hundred dollars. Befide this foreign 


trade, which the brothers Alma prefer to the coaſting- trade, they are alſo 


engaged in the fiſhery, they build ſhips, and they ſpeculate in land- 
jobbing. They introduce as many new ſettlers as poſſible into the diſ- 
trict of Maine; and this they can do with the greater advantage, as 
they ſtand very high in favour with General Knox, the only legal owner 
of all this territory. 1'obtained the following particulars of information 


from 
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from Captain Alma, and another inhabitant of this diſtrict. 1. The price 
of ſhip-building for veſſels of a larger ſize, at Ducktrap, is forty dollars a 
ton burthen for veſſels cxceeding two hundred tons; and from twenty 
to thirty dollars a ton, for ſuch as are of ſmaller ſize. 2. The wages to 
the maſter-carpenter, are a dollar and a half a day; to the others, only 
one dollar; and they are all ſupplied with victuals, at a ſeparate expence 
to their employer. 3. The fiſhery on the coaſt is carried on by almoſt 
all the merchants on the bay, with veſſels of fifteen or twenty tons 
burthen. The captain has from the owners of the veſſel, lines, ropes, 
proviſion, coffee, and receives one-half of the profits of the fiſhery. The 
fiſh are dried on the Fox-Iflands, at the mouth of the bay of Penobſcot. 
A ſixtecath part goes to the people who have the charge of this part of 


the buſineſs. The fiſhing will yield, in a ſummer, ſixty dollars of profit 


to the ſhip-owner. His veſſel coſts one hundred and fifty dollars, This 
fiſhery i is altogether diſtinct from that of ſalmon, of which a great num- 
ber frequent the bay in the beginning of the ſummer, Almoſt all of the 
ſtock-fiſh is purchaſed by the planters in the back - ſettlements, at the rate 
of five dollars a barrel; the remainder being exported to the Weſt- Indies. 


Foreign trade is reckoned to be twice as profitable as the coaſting- trade. 


5. The price of wood of all forts. is ncarly the fame as in St. George's 
River ; the only difference of price ariſes from there being a greater or a 
ſmaller quantity ready for exportation, at any particular time, in either of 
the two places. 

In building veſſels, they make the beams, which — the deck, from 
the trunk of the ſpruce- fir; taking care that theſe, and ſome other parts 
which are framed of this timber, have a ſufficient thickneſs of wood, 
and be ſufficicutly rivetted together. The reſt of the veſſel is made of 
oak planks, procured from a different part of the country. It is but 
about three ycars ſince the ſpruce-fir was firſt uſcd in building ſhips in this 


bay. The ſhip-builders affirm, that it is an inprovement to the veſſels ; 


but I am inclincd to think, that the want of oak, or rather a ſcarcity of 
this high-priced timber, has been the chief cauſe of this innovation. 
They here aſſure us, that the timber of the ſpruce-fir, when uſed in this 
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way, is found to be very ſtrong and laſting ; and conſidering how little 


profit is, at preſent, to be derived from building with fo expenſive a tim- 
ber as oak, the greateſt advantages may refult from employing in ſhip- 
building a ſpecies of trees, which have been hitherto left to rot neg- 


lected upon the ground. As a proof of the fitneſs of ſpruce- fir for ſhip- 
building, they farther mentioned to us, that ſome of theſe trees, which 
had been felled ten years ago, and had been expoſed ever fince that time 
to the ſun and weather, were found at this time to be as freſh and ſound, 
as if they had been but newly cut down. 

The planks of the body of the ſhip, to the water's edge, are often 
made, inſtead of oak, rather of beech-wood, or of the wood of the black 
birch, which is reckoned equally hard and good. The keel is of the 
wood of the beech, of the ſugar-maple, or of another ſpecies that is known 


by the name of the rock-maple. With theſe ſorts of wood, there is not 


above a fifth part of the whole ſhip made of oak, in order that the expence 
may be as moderate as poſſible. When I ſpeak of oak, I mean the grey oak ; 
the red oak is not much eſteemed for ſhip-building ; and the white, the beſt 
of all, does not grow here. The ſhip-builders maintain, that the ſaccharine 
particles of the beech, the black birch or the maple, are very ſerviceable 
for the preſervation of iron, which the ſaline particles of the oak are apt to 
conſume. And inſtead of uſing tallow for thoſe purpoſes in ſhip-build- 
ing to which it has been uſually applied, all the ſhip-carpenters in 
America, now rather make uſe of train-oll, very plentifully laid on. 
But this oil is a product of the fiſhery, and is, beſides, one-fifth 


cheaper than ſalt; fo that it may be doubted, whether the true reaſon be 


not rather its cheapneſs, than any ſuperior fitneſs in the oil, which makes 
it to be preferred for theſe uſes. By theſe means, however, the expence 
of thip-building has been reduced, within the laſt three or four years, to 
half of what it formerly was, to the great emolument of thoſe perſons 
who purſue this branch of manufacture. Yet, is this manufacture not car- 
ried on in all the extent which it might very well attain. The only cauſe 


| of this is the preſent poverty of the inhabitants of theſe parts. When 
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this is conſidered, it muſt rather appear ſurpriſing, that there ſhould have 


been ſo much already done in it. 


' Alittle river, which is navigable by ſmall veſſels, for a mile upwards 
from its mouth, empties itſelf into the'creek of Ducktrap, and there drives 
a ſaw- mill of moderate ſize, the property of Meſſrs. Alma. I was not a 
little ſurpriſed to ſee men ſawing great blocks of timber, cloſe by this 
mill; but, ſuch is the practice throughout America; and it is owing to 
the preſent imperfection of the ſaw-mills. Two or three other mer- 
chants, beſide Meſſrs. Alma, are alſo engaged in the coaſting trade; but 
the tranſactions of thoſe others, is comparatively inconſiderable. 
Draught-oxen coſt, here, ſeventy dollars a pair; a cow, twenty-eight 
dollars; a ſheep, ten or twelve ſhillings. They are purchaſed from the 


planters, ' whoſe neceſſities oblige them to ſell. The breed of the cattle 


is tolerably good. Sheep are bought at a very low price, from the iſland 


of Martha wine, on the coaſt of Maſſachuſetts ; and theſe ſheep, though 


of ſmall ſize, are found to afford a very good breed, aſter they have had 
a year's keeping in the diſtrict of Maine. 

After a poor ſupper, and an indifferent night's lodging with Captain 
Alina, who, however opulent, continues to live in a miſerable log- 
houſe, without ſuitable ſupplies of bread, rum, ſugar, or even fleſh ; we 


* renewed our journey along a very bad road, which, however, was not 


quite ſo bad as the roads of the diſtrict of Geneſſee. We foon reached 
Little- river, another ſmall ftream running into Penobſcot, which is not 
more navigable than that of Ducktrap, but, like it, drives a ſmall ſaw- 
mull. A few ſolitaries dwell about this bay, almoſt every one of whom 
is owner of a ſmall fiſhing boat, which is navigated, in the fiſhing, chiefly 
by himſelf or his children. Their land lies, like that of all their neigh- 


bours, totally uncultivated. The whole ſhore is occupied by ſuch ſmall 


fiſhermen, who are miſerably lodged, miſerably clothed, and miſerably fed. 

The townſhip of Belfaſt, adjoining that of Little- river, is better ſet- 
tled, than that through which we laſt paſſed. The houſes are better, 
_ are, even in ſome inſtances, painted: the lands have been brought 


into 
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into a better condition. This territory was ſold thirty years ago, by the 
family of WAL DO; and its preſent ſtate of ſuperior improvement ſcems 
to evince, that the uncertainty of the poſſeſſion of thoſe who have ſettled 
in other townſhips, muſt be the chief reaſon that occaſions them to leave 
their lands ſo deſtitute of culture. A river, that is at the mouth about a 
mile broad, but navigable for only three miles upwards, here falls into a 
creek, much larger than any one that we had hitherto ſeen, We were 
to paſs this river at a place where the acceſs is extremely difficult. The 
ferry-boat is very ſmall, and, for horſes, very inconvement. We were 
waiting for it a whole hour, and thought ourſelves fortunate in reaching 
the oppoſite bank, when the wind became boiſterous, the tide roſe higher 
in the river, and our horſes were growing very unruly. The General's 
negro conducted over two of the horſes, ſwimming. Conſiderable 
mountains riſe ummediately adjacent to the bank of the river. Theſe 
mountains were the higheſt I had yet ſeen in this tract of the country. 
The ground interjacent between them and the river's cdge is cleared ; 
not a ſtump remained, and trees lay ſcattered on the furface. I thought 
the meadows to be the beſt I had ſeen, for a long while. In this town- 
ſhip of Belfaſt is a church, the only one in all the Waldo-patent. The 
roads become here better, both becauſe the ſoil is firmer, and becauſe 
they are more carefully repaired here, than elſewhere. 

It is remarkable, that throughout almoſt all the diſtrict of Maine, 
the rivers and creeks flow with a ſtraight courſe into the ſea, with a 
longer or ſhorter length of progreſs, in which they are, in few inſtances, 
augmented by any auxiliary ſtreams. The only exceptions from this ge- 
neral character are, as far as I know, the rivers of Kennebec, Penobſcot, 
and Union : there are, I think, no other. 

We ſtopped, at night, at the houſe of a perſon of the name of Ni- 
CHOLSON, a farmer and landholder of ſome eminence. He has lived for 
theſe four and thirty years in Proſpect, a townſhip which hes along the 
coaſt, and is contiguous to Belfaſt, He poſſeſſes nearly eighty acres of 
land, that has been cleared, and five of theſe in a ſtate of good cultiva- 
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tion, Theſe are partly in tillage, and partly in the ſtate of meadows. 
He, this winter, felled one hundred and fifty cords of wood, and between 
one and two hundred large trees; his ſons caught cod · fiſu and ſalmon 


to the quantity of about one hundred barrels; his daughters ſpun the 


wool of the ſheep, and made clothes for. the whole family; they make 
ſhoes likewiſe of the hides of the cattle ſlaughtered for ſale, for all who 
belong to the houſe. - He is content with his lot, and is full of the or- 
dinary prejudices of all the old, ignorant huſbandmen of the diſtrict of 
Maine. But this is. the worſt that can be ſaid of him. He thinks it im- 
poſſible, that wheat ſhould grow in his nezghbourhood, and believes that 
even barley and rye will, at the beſt, grow but indifferently. He accord- 
ingly, ſows as much rye and Indian corn as is requiſite for the uſe of his 
houſehold. Ol this they make a ſort of ſoft bread, which is the ordi- 
nary food of the people in this neighbourhood, but which, in other places, 
would be given to the dogs. Upon all that conſiderable extent of land, 
which he has cleared of wood, he keeps only twenty head of black cattle, 
including cows, calves, and bullocks; and from twenty to five and 
twenty ſheep. One of his. fine acres. of meadow yields annually ſixty 
hundred-weight of hay, which is nch with a mixture of natural clover, 
and is more than he needs for the uſe of his cattle, which for more than 
ſix months in the year muſt be kept in ſtalls in the houſe. He plants 
an acre annually with potatoes; the produce is often four hundred buſhels, 
and even in leſs plentiſul years. at leaſt two, hundred and fifty buſhels. 
Potatoes find a ready ſale throughout the diſtrict of Maine, at the rate 
of one ſhulling and fixpence or two ſhillings a buſhel. 

His land is excellent. His ſheep, of which he might keep ten times as 
as many as he does, but which he is not deſirous to augment, are fine, and 
afford, at the annual ſhearing, fleeces weighing cach ſix pounds. That 
portion of it, which is not wanted for the uſe of the family, is ſold at the 
rate of a ſhilling a pound, and though it were inferior in quality, would 
not fail to fetch an equal price, After all, it is not eaſy to ſce, how old 
Nicholſon can have acquired the reputation of being a good farmer. To 
me he appears to differ from the reſt, only in poſſeſſing a greater extent of 

ground 
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ground at a ſmaller price, without, however, making, in any degree, a 
better uſe of What he has. 

There is no ſnip- building carried on in this townſhip of Proſpect; there 
belong to it only ſome of thoſe decked yachts, which are uſed in the fiſhery. 

The general buſineſs of the inhabitants is wood-cutting. An able wood- 
man will cut down two, or even three, cords of wood in a day. The 
uſual price is ſeven ſhillings a cord: It coſts about a third part of the value 
for the-conveyance of this wood to the ſhore. One who has no oxen” of 
his own can carn, therefore, ten ſhillings a day; he may earn fourteen 
ſhillings, if he can convey the wood he cuts down to the ſhore. This is 
ſufficient: to make theſe people careleſs of agriculture and huſbandry. 
More diſtant proſpects of intereſt are too weak to engage them ſteadily in 
agricultural induſtry. 

Thoſe who neither fell their own wood, nor convey it to the ſhore, 
pay two ſhillings a cord to the labourers for cutting it down, and as 
much for its carriage to where it may be ſmpped. After this they have 
ſtill to themſelves a profit of half a dollar a cord. An acre” of ground, 
that is well wooded, will afford ſixty of theſe cords. So they pocket, 
even in this caſe, a gain of thirty dollars an acre upon their wood. This 
information will not be without its uſe, to perſons who may think of pur- 
chaſing lands in the diftn&t of Maine. The growing deficiency of wood, 
in the vicinity of Boſton, and all along the coaſt, muſt ſoon enhance the 
market-price of that which remains to be cut in theſe parts. 

Our next ſtage, after we left farmer Nicholſon, was Brigadier's Iſland. 
This iſle, with all the others which are not above three miles from the 
other ſhore, belong to the eſtate of Waldo-patent. It is inhabited by 
ſeven families, among whom it is parcelled out into ſo many different 
farms. Theſe families have felled the wood around the whole ſhore of 
the iſland, and 'uſed that which covered the interior parts according 
to their domeſtic neceſſities and conveniencies. To obtain full poſſeſſion 
of this iſle, General Knox has offered to the ſeven families, by whom it is 
now occupied, to the amount of three thouſand dollars, in land and ready 
money, if they will peaceably relinquiſh it to him. 

; This 
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This iſle is acceſſible from the land by a paſſage not more than two 
hundred -yards in length, which is dry, when the tide has ebbed. It 


affords excellent paſture for both great and ſmall cattle, and is qualified 
to repay, in an adequate manner, all the pains that might be employed 


upon it by a ſkilful and induſtrious huſbandman. The ſtones found at 
the ſurface afford reaſon for thinking, it contains marble, ſlate, and iron. 
The fituation 1s favourable for trade. General Knox's intereſts draw his 
attention particularly towards the iſland, as being in the centre of his 
poſſeſſions. It is his object to clear this ifle for the purpoſe of maintain- 
ing init a ſheep-ſtock. For one month in the year theſe ſheep muſt be 
houſed ; and he intends to build a proper ſtall for this uſe. He is of opi- 
nion, that by reſiding there he may obtain conſiderable ſums of money, 
.owing to him for land in the neighbouring country, which he is willing 
to cede to its preſent poſſeſſors at a price below its real value, to avoid all 
trouble and diſputation. | 

Mr. Gnirrix, one of the e inhabitants, is building a brig of 
eighty- five tons burthen, which he intends for the coaſting- trade. It 
will coſt, when fit for ſea, to the amount of two thouſand four hundred 
and fiſty dollars, which is about thirty dollars a ton. He has bought al- 
moſt all the timber neceſſary ſor his purpoſe in Penobſcot River, as there 
was none of ſufficient growth, for this uſe, remaining upon Brigadier's 
Iſland. 

The townſhip of Crankford was the laſt place in Waldo- patent that 
General Knox intended to viſit. We halted at the houſe of an old farmer, 


named Colonel ScuuLTz. He poſſeſſes, with the permiſſion of the 


General, three farms lying on Penobſcot River, about ten miles inland 
from its mouth. Though but an indifferent farmer, he had ſet himſelf 
in oppoſition to the common prejudices againſt wheat. He ſowed ſome 
acres with it, which yielded him a return of fifteen buſhels an acre. 
This year his wheat is ſmutty; the grain is ſmall, gray, and light, not 


yielding above a tenth part of the uſual proportion of meal. He raiſes 


likewiſe good Indian corn, the return of which is at the rate of twenty 
buſhels an acre. But his ploughing is flight ; he lays on little manure ; 


nor 
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nor can the quality of the ſoil, nor the ſituation of his grounds, be com- 
mended. His potatoe-fields yield much the ſame increaſe as thoſe of 
farmer Nicholſon. He has been ſettled here for theſe eight and twenty 
years; yet, out of three hundred acres, which-he poſſeſſes, has not brought 
more than five and twenty under culture: 

But a ſmall quantity of cod is caught at the bottom of the bay, or 
in Penobſcot River. In the months of June and July, all hands are 
employed in the ſalmon- fiſnery. They are often taken with the har- 
poon, but more commonly with nets, while the tide ebbs. The inhabi- 
tants, in particular, of one ſmall tract of land, which juts out into the ſea, 
derive great profit from this fiſhery. It is there uſual for a ſingle family 
to take in a ſeaſon from ten to ſixty barrels of ſalmon, weighing, each 
barrel, two hundred pounds, and fetching in the market the price of 
eight dollars. The ſhore of Brigadier's Iſland is famous for the plentiful 
captures: of ſalmons upon it. For ſome years this fiſhery has been leſs 
ſucceſsful than formerly. It has hitherto been very little fortunate" in 
the preſent year. For this failure the Indians are blamed, who live a 
hundred miles higher up, on the banks of Penobſcot River. They are 
wont tc fiſh every day in the year, which hinders the neceſſary annual 
renewal of the numbers of the ſalmons. The Americans, on the con- 
trary, are accuſtomed to refrain from fiſhing for two whole months in the 
year together, and always upon Sundays. 

Theſe Indians dwell in a pleaſant village by the river ſide. They live, 
like the reſt of the Indians, without making regular yearly proviſion for 
the ſupply of their wants, but approach, in their manners, ſomewhat 
nearer to civility. They belong to a tribe, which the French Miſſionaries 
almoſt converted, or; at leaſt, ſuppoſed, that they: had converted, to the 
Catholic religion. This territory falling afterwards into the poſſeſſion of 
Britain, and fince, of the American States, the: Catholic religion ceaſed 
to be preached to the Indians at the expence of the government. At 
preſent there lives a French prieſt among them, from . whom they 
have learned the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; but neither the duty 
and advantage of temperance, nor the principles and practice of agricul- 

ture, . 
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ture, nor the injuſtice and folly of waſting the beſt means for the ſupp or 
of the country by deſtroying the ſalmons at an improper ſeaſon. Theſe 
Indians bring, every year, a large quantity of beavers, otters, foxes, and 
racoon ſkins, for ſale to the merchants on the river. Theſe ſkins are 
purchaſed at a very low price; and they receive rum in exchange. 

Penobſcot River is navigable as far as the tide riſes, that is, for the 
ſpace of thirty miles from its mouth. For ſmall boats it is acceſſi- 
ble to the diſtance of one hundred miles higher up. On its courſe it 
waters ſeveral beautiful diſtricts of country filled with wood, and runs 


out into many creeks; all of which are ſufficient to drive a number of 


mills. Up to the limit of the riſing of the tide its banks are inhabited. 
After adyancing along them to a certain diſtance, you enter the territo- 
ries which ftill pertain to the Indians. 

The veſſels belonging to this river are not more than twenty, of which 
two are employed in the trade to Europe. Theſe two belong to Mr. 
Takar, a merchant, who has his principal place of reſidence near that 
part of the courſe of the river, above which the tide ceaſes to riſe; and 
poſſeſſes ſeveral ſtorehouſes, at different diſtances, along the river's fide. 
In the ſpace of ten years, during which he has lived here, he has acquired, 
in trade, a conſiderable property. The reſt purſue the coaſting trade, or, 


in the years in which this does not promiſe ſucceſs, a trade with the Weſt 


India Iſlands. From all that I could learn, I am led to think, that timber 


oſ all ſorts may be had cheap here, as well as in every other part of the 
«diſtri of Maine which I had occaſion to viſit. Ship- building is here at 
the rate of twenty-ſix dollars and two-thirds a ton. During this whole year 
"there have not been more than five built in the river. The want of ca- 


pital is the only reaſon why ſo little is done in this branch of buſineſs. 
It is true, that, on account of the preſent war in Europe, the expence is 
now much greater than it formerly was; but, in the preceding years, 


when the expence was ſmaller, the number of veſicls built was not more 
conſiderable. 


The whole townſhip of Belfaſt lies within the county of Hancock. A 
great 


* 
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great part of it is ſtill inhabited; and its whole population docs not ex- 
oed ten thouſand ſouls upon a diſtrict of eleven thouſand ſour hundred 
ſquare miles in extent. Penobſcot is the capital town. 
Waſhington, a county lying ſomewhat mote to the north! and bor- 
Jong upon the poſſeſſions of the Britiſh, poſſeſſes, on a wider extent of 
territory, a population of more than three thouſand inhabitants. 
Penobſcot is ſtill known by the Indian name of Bagadus. The expor- 
tation from it is not conſiderable. - The value of theſe exports amounted, 
ia the year 1791, to ten thouſand eight hundred and fiſty-four dollars; in 
the year 1792, to eight thouſand three hundred and fifteen dollars; in 
1793, to nincteen-thouſand three hundred and 'twenty-ſeven dollars; in 
1794, to five thouſand cight hundred and twenty-five dollars; in 1795, 
to four thouſand nine hundred and forty-nine dollars; reckoning the yeor 
from the beginning of October, to the end of September. n! 
believe that Penobſcot Raver is very juſtly deemed the moſt fa- 
vourable ſituation for the commerce of this province. It may be ſafely 
affirmed, that any company or individual poſſoſſing a conſiderable capital. 
and knowing how to lay it out in improvements, and in the trade natu- 
rally connected with this ſituation, might ſettle here with no ſmall ad- 
vantage. A conſiderable number of veſſels might be built, if all the 
wood from the lands were appropriated to this uſe, and if every day were 
carefully dedicated to inceſſant induſtry. The ſaw-mills would render 
the wood of great value; and it would quickly be ſeen, that the preſent 
ſaw-mills are ſuſceptible of improvement, which would render them much 
more profitable than they now are : particularly in the cutting of ſhingles, 
and in breaking the bark of the ſpruce-fir, as is now done in the vicinity 
of Boſton for the uſe of the tanners, there might be'great improvement 
made. In winter the veſſels might be freighted with mules and horſes, 
reared here, for the uſe of the Weſt India ifles ; for theſe animals will be 
bred here in very great numbers, when example, and a certainty of ad- 
yantageous ſale, ſhall have duly encouraged the planters to attend to this 
branch of farming. | Salt-fiſh, too, either procuged by purchaſe from 
others, or by keeping fiſhing veſſels, would find a good market in the Weſt 
India iſles. Theſe ifles might be ſupplied alſo with cattle from this pro- 
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vince, as it is capable of producing prodigious numbers of them. Another 
product for the fame exportation is corn, which wilt infallibly afford great 
profits to this country, when once a ſpirit of agriculture ſhall have been 
ſufficiently exeited throughout it. In this manner might ſuch a company 


or individual, as was above alluded to, gradually clear the land of its 


wood, and bring it into a good ſtate of cultivation, while its exportable 


products would afford a good income, and the example would be of infinite 


utility to the whole country. Beſide all this, there ſhould be a ſhop or 
'twofarniſhed with the uſual articles for the conſumption of the country: 


for ſuch ſhops as I have already had occaſion to notice, prove extremely lu- 


crative to thoſe who employ a number of labourers. The conſequence would 
be the ſpeedy acquiſition of a large fortune by the company or individual 


by whom theſe meaſures ſhould be purſued: The increaſe of their means 


would naturally enlarge their concerns, and render them more profitable. 
Exportation, the grand ſource of profit to a great landholder, both on 
account of the preſent advantage which it yields, and becauſe it tends to 


enhance the-prices of all commodities, is more neceſſary in the province 


of Maine, than in many other places. The emigrants make little reſort 
to this provinoe: The diſtrict of Geneſſee, and the back parts of Penn- 
fylxania, Kentucky, and all the weſtern parts where the climate is milder, 


the ſoil more fertile, and the land cheaper, are naturally preferred. The 
difference between the abundant population of Geneſſee, which was, 


within theſe laſt ten years, in the poſſeſſion of the Indians; and the ſcanty 
number of families, ſcattered throughout the province of Maine, of which 
the grenter part was, an hundred years fince, reduced into u colonial ter- 
ritory, is an undeniable proof of the truth of what is here affirmed, which 
oughit certainly to have its weight with the great landholders of this pro- 
vince! It may, indeed, be reaſonably expected, that there will be a gra- 
dual infſux of ſettlers into this region, from the great increaſe of the po- 
pulation of Maſſachuſetts. The wilds of Maine may be thus at length 
inhabited; and then the value of land will riſe, and there will be an in- 
creaſe oſ manufacturing and commercial induſtry; to the great advantage 
both of the land- owners and the merchants. | | 
In ſome places, labourers arc procured pretty eaſily; and the wages, for 
| any 
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any conſiderable; time: together, are thomas the engl as in the diſ- 
tricts beyond Boſton, already deſcribed. 1493 ut 

The country is healthful, though * 1 — — the great und- 
holders are willing to allow. Fogs and rains are mote ſtequent here than 
in the more ſouthern parts af America. The maritime ſituation of the 
province of Maine, contributes, no doubt, to inc reaſe the humidity of its 
atmoſphere. The perpetual -dampueſs on the. ſea coaſt produces a greater 
occaſion ſor warm and conſtaut fires there, than in the interior, parts. 
But, however rigorous the climate, it is ſufficiently favourable to the pro- 
duction of maize, and of excellent hay. Nox is there any juſt reaſon for 
ſuppoſing, that heat and other os would not thrive in it, if carefully 
cultivated. 3 it J 
Life is uſually long and 1 in thus pro» ince; k is not uncommon 
to meet with old men of the age of cighity, or ninety ycars, though the 
general condition of the people be but miſerable, at leaſt in that part of 
the country through which 1 accompanied General Knox. Saye the 
brothers ALMAas, we Hund none who could be ſaid to be even mode- 
ratcly intelligent. They are univerſally poor, or at leaſt live as if they 
were ſo in an extreme degree. The habitations are every where pdor, 
low hats. Every here, you find a dirty, dark- coloured rye- mcal, and that 
not in ſufficient quantity. The ſort of freſh meat to be ſeen on any table, 
is that of lambs, which are killed, not ſo much for the ſake of procuring 
a good dith, as to prevent the ſheep-ſtock from becoming more numetous 
than is defired. In thort, of all America, the province of Maine is the 
place that afforded: me the worſt accommodation. And, confidering how 
little rcaſon I found to praiſe the accommodations of many other places; 
what J have now ſaid of Maine muſt be regarded as an affirmation, that 
the condition of human life in that place is exceedingly wretched. | 

The common drink here, and throughout all America, is grog, or a 
mixture of water with rum or whiſky. It is made alſo with gin or 
brandy, but not in theſe parts. 

A ſort of beer, made from the twigs of the ſpruce-fir, is likewiſe frank 
bere. Molaſſes, and occaſionally maple-tree ſugar, are joined with the 
ſpruce twigs, in brewing this beverage. 
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Here is alſo another ſort of beer, much like the former ; but it is brew- 
ed from the young twigs of the birch, inſtead of thoſe of the fpruce-fir. 
Both theſe liquors are very common in Maſſachuſetts and in Canada. 
Many people are fond of them; to me they arc diſagrecable. 
All the ſettlers in Waldo-patent, a very few excepted, occupy lands to 


which they have no juſt right. But they are of two different claſſes; of 


which one conſiſts of perfons who have ſettled. here by the permiſſion of 


the General or his ſtewards, and are to pay a certain purchaſe-money at 
a future time; but the others neither aſked nor obtained any ſuch per- 


miſſion. The condition of the former may appear to be more ſecure than 
that of the latter. But then this laſt claſs is ſo much the more numerous, 
that the General will probably find it neceſſary to treat them. all alike. 
All acknowledge that they muſt pay a certain rent or purchaſe- money; 
but neither do they offer ready money, nor fix any preciſe time for pay- 
ment. The General encounters all the perplexity and difficulties of this 
buſineſs with the firmeſt ſtcadineſs, and the moſt extraordinary patience. 


PRICE OF WOOD IN THE PROVINCE OF MAINE. 


I was induced to ſorm the following table of the prices of different 
forts of timber in different places of this province, by conſidering that it 
might become hereafter a matter of ſome curioſity to compare the fu- 
ture vanations in the price of wood, with that for which it is ſold at this 
preſent time. 

I have added a view of the prices Aber products of this province, 
according to the moſt complete and accurate information that I could 
obtain. This alſo will ſerve for a fixed point in the ſcale of the varia- 
tions of price, which theſe products may hereafter undergo. 

I have given likewiſe a view of the expences and the returns of a late 
voyage of a ſchooner to England, which was 2 to me by 
Colonel Schultz. * 1 15 = 


PRICE- 
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2 PRICE OF WOOD IN THE PROVINCE OF MAINE. 
| Myganti- Penobſcot ; | . 
| Warren, cock. | Duck-trip. | River. Wiſcaſſet. Brunſwick. Portland, 
4 | : 0 | fir 838 Tl 8 — — 
Bod for 1000 feet of Þouk 40 ſh. [60 - [36 ch. 50 h. 36 h. 36 ch.] 45 ſh. 
88 fir 60 72 54 — 66 66 90 
5 +Planks 1000 feet of > so [20 12 doll[72 72 72 | g0 
© FIShingles 1000 of them 28 10 20 20 doll. 132 132 80 
< YClaw-boards 1000 feet 12 — 12 12 12 doll. 12 doll.] 12 doll. 
: [[Clear-boards 1000 feet 14 — 10 10 10 to 12 p.12 — 
| | | fir — — 9 — 11t012 p.12 11 to 12 
| FA ſmaller ſpecies of boards Þ for the ton of dk 2 is 8 wy 11h. - 18th, | 24 
Nen $29 i eee [74 fig [3s = IQ 
: Coopers ſtores, 1000 of them Sri: 10 doll. 8 doll. — | fo — — 


PRICE OF OTHER ARTICLES IN THE PROVINCE'| OF MAINE. 


io ſh. * * nk the © 
Hay, for 2000 lb. 9 doll.] 6 doll.] s doll.] 6 doll.] 8 doll. s doll.] 8 doll. 
Barley . " * . * 5 8 . „% * JED | 3 — | 14 0 p. 

2 : All theſe were the prices in 1795. | 
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Lime, the barrel of 50 gallons . . . 


2 


DRY 
CRY 
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f Wood for ſuel coſts one dollar a cord. 
| [pbeſe boards are one inch thick, and eleven inches broad. 
— F The planks are twice the thiekneſs of the boards. 
F The ſhingles are either of oak or fir. | 

& Chaw-boards are fir-deals, four feet long, and four inches broad, They are uſed to cover framed wooden houſes, 
.. | Chear-boards are deals without knot. 4 

The ton of theſe is forty feet long, and one foot thick; if leſs thick, it muſt be longer. 

% Theſe are of oak, but in Penobſcot River of aſh. 
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42 tons of alt at three ſhillings and four pence ſterl. 33 
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Expences and returns oF a voyage performed byxhe Dolphin ſchooner, 


of Cuſhing, in the province of Maine, one Hundred and twenty-two 


tons burthen, Captain Bayextox, commander: in the months of May, 
June, and July, 1795, in the fpace of three months wanting five days; 


from Camden to pigs: and from Liv 154 to Boſton. | 


4 T4 . and 

1 + - . 
— 

— 8 my 

GW 


" 
Expenditure by the merchants freight | yo. 
Captain's wages for the voyage © — — 


— 


„ . 3 * Dollahs. 
— 440 on 
Y <=" 2067: 
Pilot's wages, twenty dollars a month — — 66 2 10 


y * 


Four failors, cightecn dollars a r month hm) — 102: 4 


7 732 
+ 3 LI. IL 


— 


— — W Cot of the Cargs at Camden. 


100 tons BIR: at three dollars a ton 72 — 300 
-14,000 oak ſtaves;-at-eight dollars a thouſand © 4 112 


2000 feet of deal, at fix dollars a thouſanthfect- _ -12 


Duties paid in England To —, | * 225 


* 


Occafional expences i Ss 5 456 


— — — 


1783 


< * © Purchaſed j in England 


l 
272 buſhels of pit coal, at three 0 ſterl. a buſhel 14 345 
Duties on the ſalt at Boſton — — — 420 


* 


—— a. — 


a -3 5 3 ö Total elplinfiicure 2348 


wa ee | Receipts * the Merchants Sales at Liverpool. 


4000 feet, or 100 tons of oak; at three ſhillings a 
fook, or twenty dollars a ton — — — 2000 


14,000 oak. ſtaves; at ſorty· three dollars a thouſand 630 
2000; fect of deal, at &forty- five dollars — -— 90 


2720 


Sales 
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Lo hed] © BHI S414 Woe ngen els + 
Jo auzmniich ie : Atte ite - Dollars. 


* 


420 tons of ſalt, at four dollars, BS. — rn FA 2068; 
272 buſhels of pit coal. . — 1 2104 
Total . | 4884 
Total expenditure, . 2548: 


— 


Clear profit to the merchant — 336 


This great profit is not to be ſo ſurely reckoned upon, as if the ſame 
cargo for the returning voyage were always to be cafily obtained in Eng- 


land. Yet it affords certain data, from which. may be inferred what a 
Hr: 


conſiderable benefit this foreign trade affords in return for, a 2 moderate ex- 
penditure. * 

But L repeat, that this country is dil it in its. fancy, and 18 2 languid 
and chcerleis infancy. The taxes arp much heavier than in any newly 
ſettled country I have »s yet viſited. Mr. Schultz, by whom I. am in- 
formed of the fact, pays twenty dollars a year. Among theſe taxes is one 


for the ſupport of ſchools, _ no ſchools have bithertd been eſta- 
bliſhed. 


FARTHER- OBSERVATIONS 1 + 1 
CONCERNING THE PROVINCE OF INE. * 


e 

There is no houſe for religious in this province, neither in the 
diſtrict of Belfaſt, nor in Penobſcot. Penobſcot is the only town in theſe 
parts, and it conſiſts of ncar a thuuſand houſcs. A poor preacher lives in 
theſe parts, Who has only a very few hearers, to whom he preaches, at 
different places every ſecond Sunday, and ho pay him at the rate of 
four dollars cach. Throughout all America, the building of arnew 
church, for every parochial diſtrict, is conſidered. as a very burthenſome 
expence, - Here, theretore, tlie peuple rather pay a certain conſideration, 


leaving 
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leaving the preacher to find a houſe for himſelf. The young people of 
doch ſexes, however, eſpecially the young women, are very defirous of 1 
church, in which they might have un opportunity to afſctble every 


week, and to diſplay their perſons and their drefs. Tn New England 


they refrain, on Sunday, with weak ſuperſtition, even from the moſt 
harmleſs ſports. But, it is, in truth, becauſe it affords them an opportu- 
vity of going from home, and meeting with their neighbours, that theic 
people are ſo fond of viſiting the church. 

There is, in this country, a great lack of medical practitioners, at leaſt 
of perſons whoſe ſkill is worthy of the name. The people are not here 


either ſufficiently numerous, or fufficiently opulent, to make it eligible 


for {kilful ſurgeons or phyſicians to ſettle among them. The ſurgeon's 
employment is exerciſed at preſent by people who are engaged in other 
purſuits, and therefore make this but "their occaſional buſineſs, and who 
are ſo ignorant as ſcarcely to know how to let blood with ſafety to the 
patient. In the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, any perſon is at liberty to aſſume 
the profeſſion of medicine at his pleaſure ; and it is certainly a diſgrace 


to the legiſlature, that the health and hves of theſe ſimple and credulous 


people ſhould be in ſuch a manner expoſed a prey to ignorance, impu- 
dence, and quackery. 


When General Knox had accompliſhed his buſineſs, we went on board 
the ſchooner, which I mentioned above, hoping that, within four hours, 


we ſhould reach the General's. houſe. . It was ten o clock in the morn- 


ing when we went on board, and the wind was favourable. But the 

wind ſhifted on a ſudden, the weather became ſtormy, our progres 

was conſiderably interrupted, and we lay- to till the ftorm was over. 
Next morning we found, that we could not yet make way, and there- 


fore retired again to another creek, about ſix miles nearer than the former 
to the place to which we were going, but ſtill fifteen miles diſtant from 


where we were to take our way for St. George's River. The weather 
was now fair, and General Knox, who is not at all fond of navigation, 
1 it would be better to go on ſhore, aſſuring me that we ſhould be 

able 
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able to procure horſes from Captain Alma, which would quickly carry 
us to St. George's River. We were not far from Ducktrap. Upon our 
arrival at the Captain's houſe, we were encountered by new difficulties. 
We had to wait for our own horſes, which were coming under the carc 
of the poſt; and this happened to be the only place in all the province of 
Maine, in which the travelling of the poſt is ſomewhat retarded by the 
frequency of the plantations. The horſes, whoſe arrival was expected to 
be about noon, came ſix hours later. We were thus obliged to paſs the 
night in a dirty houſe ; and, in the mean time, the wind had changed, 
and our ſchooner was gone on her way, much - farther than would have 
been ſufficient to conduct us to the end of our journey. Theſe incon- 
venient occurrences were ſufficiently diſagreeable to me; for, having ſo 
far to travel, I had now rather too little time remaining for my ſubſe- 
quent journey; and I had withed to ſpend ſome ſhort time longer with 
General Knox and his family. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE HOUSE OF GENERAL NOX. 


On the 3d day of October, four and twenty hours after our arrival at 
St. George's, I was obliged to ſet out for Boſton. I had experienced 
ſuch friendly entertainment from General Knox and his family, that it 
was with real concern I left them. They did not treat me as a ſtranger, 
but with the kind and eaſy attentions which are paid to one who is at 
once a relation and a friend. Mrs. Knox 1s a lady, of whom you con- 
ceive ſtill a higher opinion, the longer you are acquainted with her. 
Seeing her at Philadelphia, you think of her but as a fortunate player at 
whiſt. At her own houſe in the country, you diſcover her to poſſeſs 
wit, intelligence, a good heart, an excellent underſtanding. In the 
country, Miſs Knox lays aſide her exceſſive timidity, and you admire alike 
her beauty, wit, and cheerfulneſs. As for Mrs. Flunker, you find her in- 
tereſting at a firſt acquaintance, and no leſs ſo upon a longer familiarity. 
I fay nothing of the General. I have already faid he is one of the wor- 
thieſt men I have known; cheerful, agreeable, valuable equally as an 
excellent friend and an engaging companion. With a heart warmly 
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grateful for ſo much kindneſs, I took my leave of this worthy family; 
and gratitude is the moſt pleaſing feeling of which my preſent ſituation 
leaves me capable. The whole family ſaw me depart, with the fame 
kind concern, as if I had been a near relation; and perhaps nothing could 
be more intereſtingly affecting than this ſcene. a4; 
From St. George's to Warren the ſettlers are not numerous. This 
diſtrict extends to Thomaſtown, where the General refides. About 
twenty houſes ſtand at the place, beyond which the tide ceaſes to riſe, 
There are two or three ſawing-mills, corn-mills, and waulk-mills, two or 
three ſhops, and two or three ſmall merchants. The river there ccaſes 
to be navigable, on account of a number of rocks that riſe in the midſt 
of its channel. A canal is to be cut here, with the General's permiſſion, 
by which the river will be made navigable for ſixty or ſeventy miles far- 
ther than at preſent. It may be cut without any very conſiderable dith- 
culty, and will prove of the greateſt advantage to the General and his 
poſterity. The ſoil is moderately good, but its cultivation is neglected 
The back-parts I have not ſeen ; but all the ſettlers who live contiguous 
to the river, if they can fell their wood, think not, any more than the 
reſt throughout the province of Maine, of applying themſelves to the 
tillage of their grounds, and the improvements of huſbandry. 


- WALDOBOROUGH ; BROADBAY ; NOBLEBOROUGH ; NEW. 
CASTLE. 


The next diſtrict is Waldoborough. It is a German ſettlement, formed 
forty years ago by Brigadier-General Waldo. Three years afterwards, he 
brought hither ſome German families, and aſſigned to each of them one 
hundred acres of ground. It is in a ſtate of proſperity. The familics, 
which were, originally, forty in number, have increaſed to two hundred 
and fifty. Fiſty other planters, Iriſh, Engliſh, and Americans, live alfo 
here. But, it is requiſite for theſe to underſtand German, as this is the 
language commonly ſpoken throughout the diſtrict : though all the Ger- 
man inhabitants read Engliſh, and have the laws and the proceedings of 

their 
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their courts of juſtice in that language. The German is, however, the 
common language of trade, and of familiar intercourſe. 

Broadbay is formed by an arm ot the ſca Which here advances inland. 
A ſmall river, the courſe of which is for ſome thirty miles, falls into 
this bay. Like the other rivers of this territory, it 1s not navigable. 
Trees may be floated, ſingly, down the ſtream, but in no other way, 
from the diſtance of ten or twelve miles above. The interior extremity 
of the bay lies about ten miles inland. Three or four veſſels are annually 
built here. To this place belong cight ſhips, of which only three carry 
three maſts. Theſe are almoſt all, cither the property of the merchants 
of Wiſcaſſet and that ne1ghbourhood, or elſe are, at leaſt, annually 
freighted by thoſe merchants. An Iriſh merchant, who has reſided for 
theſe ſeveral years in Waldoborough, does buſineſs in this way, on his own 
account, and with good ſucceſs. A cargo of wood can be quickly pro- 
cured at Waldoborough ; but the price is here ſomewhat higher, than in 
St. George's River, or the Bay of Penobſcot. 

The buildings arc ſituated on the declivity of the hills; on the edges 
of the bay; and are pretty numerous; but are ſmall, and make as forry 
an appearance as any I have lately feen. The quality of the foil is mo- 
deratcly good. From fifteen to eighteen buſhels of maize, twenty buſhels 
of barley, fiftcen buſhels of rye, is the ordinary produce from an acre of 
ground; three hundred buſhels is the uſual encreaſe of potatoes from 
one acre, Each family keeps from fifteen to twenty head of cattle. 
The fear of the bears and wolves, which are numerous in theſe parts, 
does not hinder theſe people from driving out their cattle to feed in the 
woods. Though one part of the herd ſhould be, to-day, devoured by 
the beaſts of prey; the reſt would, nevertheleſs, be driven out, to feed in 
the woods, to-morrow :. but ſuch accidents are rare. There is no in- 
ſtance of children having been attacked. I myſelt, in my journey of 
this day, and at the diſtance of a. mule from Waldoborough, ſaw a bcar 
of a conſiderable ſize, running acroſs the road. I purſued him on horſe- 
back, without leaving the road, and he ran away with great ſpecd. 

Broadbay is the boundary of Waldo-patent, and-the centre of Waldo- 
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borough. The houſes of this laſt place lic ſcattered around the bay, the 
environs of which are much more populous than the territory through 
which I had travelled hitherto. I was told, that, ſome miles inland, both 
the ſoil and the huſbandry are better, and the ſettlements more nume- 
rous. | | | | 
Waldo-patent lies in the county of Lincoln, which contains about 
thirty thouſand inhabitants. The county-courts arc held at Hallowell, 
Pownalborough and Waldoborough. | Thomaſtown, where General 
Knox reſides, lies alſo in the county of Lincoln, which, however, docs 
not extend beyond Belfaſt. 

Nobleborough, the next townſhip, is much more populous than the laſt, 
and exhibits great diverſity in the appearance of its houſes, and the wealth 
or poverty of its different inhabitants. This diſtrict has likewiſe its Bay 
of Damaſcobay, which extends ten or twelve miles inland. A few toiſes 
from the inmoſt point of this bay, is a lake of freſh water, not lets than fifty 


miles in the extent of its area. Such lakes arc frequent throughout this 


part of the country. They abound in fiſh, of which, however, the inha- 


ditants make no uſe. The quantity is not ſufficient, to make it an ob- 
ject of trade, to ſalt, and carry them to market; and theſe people are too 
negligent, to fiſh for the ſupply of their own tables. There are fore 
ſhips built in Damaſcobay ; and of theſe the greater part are employed by 
the merchants of Wiſcaſſet. 

The diſtri& of Newcaſtle has, likewiſe, a bay; or rather, is interſected 
by the river Steepſent, which runs by Wiſcaſſcet. At Newcaſtle, this 
river is accefſible for ſhips of burthen: it admits ſmall veſſels, tor ſome 
miles farther up. There are two ſhips at preſent in building at Newcaltle, 
You croſs the river by a ferry, which is convenient and fate. A bridge is 
about to be built here; and the ferryman is much leſs concerned tor the 
probable loſs which it will occaſion to him, of his preſent income, than 
pleaſed, that he is to be thus releaſed from that inceſſant watchfulneſs 
and toil of the ferry. 

The road along which I, this day, travelled, was rugged, obſtructed by 
rocks and roots of trees, often miry, paſſing over great inequalities ot 


ground, 
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ground. and worſt in the woods, through which a great part of it led. 
Worthy General Knox conducted me, eight miles on my journey, and 
directed me to the dwelling of an honeſt German, a ſurgeon, who, in 
favourable years, gains from ſixty to cighty dollars by his practice, and 
who told me, that, for twenty miles round, there is no other medical 
practitioner. This honeſt man accompanied me, till I was no longer in 
danger of wandering from the way; and refuſed to receive money for 
my dinner, which I carneſtly offered him. He has fix children, all mar- 
ried, and a ſmall farm of forty acres, which, as he told me, 1s not very 
well cultivated. Burt, he fays, he has enough, and does not covet riches. 
He, on a former year, remitted three hundred dollars to Philadelphia, to 
procure a German miniſter, to whom he now pays thirty dollars a year, 
beſides his juſt ſhare of the congregational contribution. On the whole, 
this man is an eccentric character. 


WISCASSET. 


Mr. LEE, whom I faw at the houſe of General Knox, had aſked me 
to take my lodging at his houſe, when I ſhould come to Wiſcaſſet. I did 
o. He is a lawyer; and he appeared to me, to be one of the beſt em- 
ployed ones in the whole country. He has an clegant houſe; is a very 
worthy man; gave me a kind reception; and expreſſed his concern that 
his wite, who went lately on a viſit to Boſton, was not at home, to make 
my entertainment better. 

Wiſcaſſet, ſituated on the bay of Penobſcot, is the firſt place in the 
province of Maine, in which any conſiderable buſineſs is tranſacted. The 
merchants are not very rich, but they are very numerous; and, as I have 
already mentioned, proprietors of almoſt all the veſſels Which ſail from 
the neighbouring creeks and bays. Some individuals among them poſſeſs 
to the number of ſix or ſeven ſhips. They hire out for freight, thoſe 
which are not required for the carriage of their own traffic; and the pre- 
ſent ſituation of Europe affords great ſcope to this carrying-trade of the 
Americans, which they find to be very profitable, though not withour its 
riſks, Mr. Swax of Boſton has hired a great quantity of tonnage, for 
the purpoſe of exporting corn and flour to France. 


There 
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There belong fifty ſhips to Wiſcafſet. Ten of theſe fail to Europe, on 
account of merchants living in this place. They export the products of 
the country, and bring back, in return, to Boſton, foreign goods, for 
which there is no ſale in the province of Maine. 

WWiſcaſſet lies at the diſtance of twelve miles from the ſea ; and tor this 
reaſon, there live but few of ſhip-maiters at this ſmall port. Theſe 
people have their dwellings along the coaſt. They would loſe halt their 
preſent gains, if they ſettled at any diſtance from it. This town is pretty 
compact, and conſiſts of about one hundred and fifty houſes, ſome of 
which are very handſome. In the year 1789, the whole traffic of this 
diſtri& was carried on in thirty-five veſſels, which did not carry, in all, 
above two thouſand and ninety tons. In 1795, and not later than the 10th 
day of October, the number of ſhips regiſtered was one hundred and two, 
and their tonnage, nine thouſand nine hundred and forty-four tons. 
Theſe facts evince, to what an extraordinary pitch, even the ſole buſineſs 
of ſhip-building 1s capable of advancing the trade and opulence of the 
. people of theſe parts. The exports amounted, in the year 1791, to thirty- 
five thouſand five hundred and fixty-two dollars; in the year 1702, to 
thirty-nine thouſand two hundred and fifty-three dollars; in 1793, to 
thirty-ſix thouſand four hundred and .cighty-three dollars; in 1794, to 
thirty-two thouſand three hundred and thirty dollars; in 1795, to thirty - 
four thouſand fix hundred and fifty-ninc dollars. The ſmallneſs of the 
variations in the amounts of the money-prices of the total ex ports, in theſe 
ſucceſſive years; while the market- value of thoſe proviſions of which 
this exportation conſiſts, has been continually rifing ; evinces the truth 
of what I affirmed concerning the ſhips of Wiſcaſſet, as being em- 
ployed chiefly in the carrying- trade, and taking in their ladings at other 
ports. 

KENNEBECK RIVER. 


The road lies along the interior extremity of the bay. As it advances 
towards Boſton, the appearance of induſtry and buſineſs encreaſes ; the 
houſes become larger and handſomer. Volwick-bay lies not far from 
Wiſcaſſet. One or two ſmall veſſels have been built in it; ſeveral corn 
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and ſawing-mills ſtand upon the ſmall rivers which fall into it; and 
in theſe the upper rocks form-a ſort of natural dam to accumulate 
the water for the uſe of the mills. The land between Kennebeck-river 
and Wiſcaſſet, is ſtony, yet fertile. It is everywhere inhabited, yet but 
in a moderate ſtate of cultivation. Of ten miles journey, by this way, 
ſcarce a quarter of a mile hes through woods. Kennebeck-river is to be 
crofled by a ferry. The river is here about half a mile broad; and the 
paſſage is ſaid to be ſometimes dangerous, though I found it ſafe and eaſy. 
Both the winds and tide were favourable ; and, in five minutes, I reached 
the farther ſhore. Both the ferryman and his boat are very good. 

Kennebeck is one of the great rivers of the province of Maine. Its 
ſource 1s two hundred miles diſtant from its mouth, and it waters the 
fineſt woodlands in this region. It 1s navigable to the diſtance of fifty 
miles upward from its mouth; but, this navigation is greatly obſtructed 
by rocks and ſand-banks. There are ſhips built at Hallowell, which 
ſtands at the diſtance of forty miles up the river: but, theſe receive their 
lading at Bath, ſix miles below the ferry by which I paſſed. The wood 
fclled at Hallowell and places contiguous to it, is conveyed down to Bath 
in ſledges or boats, and is, then, received on board the thips. The en- 
trance into Kennebeck-river is ſo dangerous, that ſhips failing with this 
deſtination, if infured at London, pay a higher premium, than thoſe 
bound for any other bay, harbour, or river, on theſe coaits ; at leaſt I was 
ſo informed. 

There belong forty ſhips to this river. Theſe are, for the greater part, 
the property of merchants who have their counting-houſes in Bath, and 
their dwelling-houſes in either Bath or Hallowell. The reſt belong to 
merchants reſident in Wiſcaſſet or Portland. The banks of the river are 
inhabited to the diſtance of one hundred and thirty miles inland. That 
tract of land which is watered by no other river, is, in one direction, oc- 
cupied to the extent of eighty or one hundred miles. 

Hallowell is, as I was informed, a town conſiſting of two hundred 
houſes. Another town of the fame name, and not lets conſiderable, is 
ſituate two miles higher on the ſame river. They afford, both, a mar- 
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ket for the produce of the lands; which is very abundant ; for the foil is 
excellent, and wheat and other grains are cultivated upon it. There is 
alſo a great deal of wood brought down Kennebeck River ; but the wood 
contiguous to the ſhores of the river, and adjacent to the plantations and 
dwellings, now begins, as may naturally be fuppoſed, to be exhauſted. 
The large wood is cut, as I am told, at the diſtance of twenty miles 
above Hallowell. Thoſe who derive their principal means of ſupport 
from the ſale of this article, are wont to wander into the deep woods, in 
the month of November, with their families and cattle, often to the 
diſtance 'of from forty to ſixty miles from their ordinary habitations. 
They are previouſly careful to provide hay in the ſummer, by going into 
theſe woods, mowing the graſs, and putting it up in ricks, tor the uſe of 
their cattle, when they ſhall return in the winter. They now rear huts 
for themſelves; fell their wood; bring it, on ledges, to the river's fide ; 
and there reſerve it, till the river is 10 much ſwollen by rains as to con- 
vey it, eaſily, floating down the ſtream. They mark, each his trees with 
a particular mark, before committing them to the ſtream, ſo that the 
property of every different wood-cutter can be diſtinguiſhed at the place 
of ſhipping, without diſpute or miſtake. Unleſs the exceſſive ſeverity of 
the winter drive them from the woods, ſooner than they intended, they re- 
turn not until April or May ; and they then apply themſelves to the culti- 
vation of their lands. Bath is the ſcat of a cuſtom-houſe, or a port of entry 
as they call it. Its exports amounted, in the year 1791, to the value 
of twenty-nine thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſeven dollars; in 1792, 
to thirty-ſeven thouſand and two dollars; in 1793, to forty-five thou- 
ſand three hundred and fifty-one dollars; in 1794, to twenty-three 
thouſand fix hundred and forty-four dollars; in 1795, to thirty-four 
thouſand fix hundred and fifty-nine dollars. 

In the diſtrit of Brunſwick, which borders on that of Bath, the ſoil 
is, in general, poor, and aimoſt everywhere a dry ſand. It atfords no 
trees, but the white fir, the white birch, and the filver fir, none of which 
is of any very conſiderable growth. It is but very imperfectly cleared and 
cultivated. Few habitations are to be ſeen. ' On the road, I found only two 

or 
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or three ſmall villages, or rather hamlets. The firſt of them, at which I 
dined, conſiſts of thirty or forty houſes. Of theſe, ſome are pretty neat. 
The people who live at ſuch a diſtance from the ſea- coaſt, have no em- 
ployments but thoſe of huſbandry, and ſome occaſional hunting. The 
land. uſually yields, an acre, twenty-five buſhels of maize, one hundred 
and fifty buſhels of potatoes, eighteen buſhels of rye. The culture which 
it receives, is but little. There is a little wheat, and ſome barley, like- 
wile raiſed here. 

The vicinity of the ſea, and the high wages which ſailors have, for 
ſome time, been wont to receive, produces, among the young people, a 
very general preference for a ſca- faring lite. Labourers in agriculture are, 
conſequently, more difficult to be procured, and demand higher wages ; 
they expect ten or eleven dollars a month. The meadows yield a good 
deal of hay. This is an article of primary neceflity ; for the cattle muſt 
be kept, for {ix or ſeven months of the year, in the ſtalls; and during this 
time, hay is their only forage, Each cow or bullock conſumes nearly 
fix thouſand pounds of hay, and ſeventy or eighty buſhels of maize. 

The other village in Brunſwick, which I paſſed through, lics five miles 
farther. The thirty or forty families which live here together, at the 
mouth of the Amareſkoghin, are uſually employed in ſhip-building, and 
ſome little traffic. Three ſhips have been lately built here; and other 
ten belong, alſo, to this ſmall town. But, almoſt all the veſſels built in 
theſe creeks, are the property of merchants who reſide in the more con- 
fiderable neighbouring towns. Moſt of the houſes of this ſmall place, 
Rand on the ſhore of the bay of Caſco. This bay, of which one arm is 
of great extent, advances, here, thirty miles inland. Ships built in Brunſ- 
wick, or belonging to it, take in their ladings at Brick Iſlands, ten miles 
farther down the bay. The bay of Caſco again attracts the traveller's 
notice near Trueport, a neighbouring townſhip, in which the ſhip-build- 
ing buſineſs is not carried on to greater extent than here, and of which 
the land is as dry and ſandy as that of Brunſwick, in thoſe places where 
the two townſhips are conterminous, but becomes better at a diſtance 
fxom that border. 
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© NORTH YARMOUTH. 


North IR has the appearance of a ſmall town. A number of 
houſes, and of labourers of all ſorts, are here aſſembled upon one ſpot. It 
lies on a ſmall creek of the bay of Caſco, where it receives the waters of 
Royal River; a ftream of which the courſe is only fifty-cight miles from 
its head to the ſea, and which is navigable only by ſmall boats. This 
little ſpot of earth is the ſcene of a great deal of buſineſs. ' Three ſhips, 
of which one was of one hundred and fifty tons burthen, were lately built 
here; not to reckon two others, which were begun in the preſent year, 
and are already in the water. Here are mills of different kinds. The land 
is ſomewhat better cultivated, in this neighbourhood. The ſea is too far 
diſtant; to draw the people away from agriculture, to the fiſhery, The 
houſes are of better ſtructure than elſewhere, in that part of this diſtrict, 
through which the highway leads. Potaſhes are now becoming an ar- 
ticle of trade. Some few merchants have their dwellings in North Yar- 
mouth. Three or four agree to build a ſhip jointly, and trade with it: 
the captain adds his ſhare : a cargo is ſhipped on board it, for the com- 
mon account of the company : a voyage is then made, perhaps to the 
Antilles, or to Europe: and by the return of the veſſel, a foreign cargo is 
imported to Boſton. It is not, however, common for ſhips to ſail for 
Europe, or the Antilles, from this port. For the moſt part, theſe veſ- 
fels are employed in carrying wood to Boſton or New York ; though the 
price of wood be higher here than in the places before mentioned, and 
amount even to ten or twelve ſhillings a cord. The ſettlements extend 
about ſeventy miles backward from North Yarmouth, into the interior 


country. 
PORTLAND. 


I came, on Sunday, to Portland: and was ſurpriſed to find the inns fo 
decent and well kept, in a part of the country ſo remote, and ſo rarely 
viſited by travellers. The inn at North Yarmouth is ſmall, yet good; 
and few hoſteſſes in France, are ſo attentive as Mrs: Cora. Between 


North 
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North Yarmouth and Portland, the land is moderatel) fertile, and at the 
ſame time conſiderably populous. The many ſmall wooden houſes to 
be ſeen, being conſtructed, in no very ſtrong nor elegant manner, of logs 
or deals, do not indicate, by their exterior appearance, cither wealth or 
cleanlineſs. An European traveller 1s, therefore, not a little ſurpriſed to 
ſce a number of elegant women come out of theſe huts, all wearing 
faſhionable hats and head-drefles with feathers, handſome cloaks, and 
the reſt of their dreſs ſuitable to this. Such is the ſhow which theſe fe- 
males make, every Sunday morning, when the weather is ſufficiently fair 
to encourage them to go to church. The men go cqually fine. But 
thoſe temales who are prevented from going abroad in the morning, 
by their cookery, the waſhing of their kitchen-diſhes, the milking of the 
cows, or the fecding of the ſwine, attend the church only in the after- 
noon, and come leſs ſolicitouſly dreſſed out in their finery. They are 
almoſt all tall and good-looking ; ſome of them, are even very hand- 
ſome. 

Portland is ſeated on a peninſula, which juts out into the bay. To 
reach it by the way of that iſthmus which connects the peninſula with 
the land, you are obliged, in coming from North Yarmouth, to go more 


than three miles about. But, a bridge is now in building acroſs that arm 


of the bay, which gives occaſion for the preſent circuitous approach to 
the town. The bridge is built by ſubſcription, and is half finiſhed. 
When it ſhall be completed, and ſhall be found to have ſufficient ſtrength 
to endure the ordinary currents of the tide, its periodical overflowings, 
and the winds which often rage here with tremendous fury; it will then 
prove excecdingly uſeful. At preſent, I ſhould doubt, whether ſufficient 
ſolidity can be given to a bridge in this ſituation. 

This town of Portland may be reckoned handſome. That part of it 
which is called the New Town, really conſiſts of houſes of a very good 
appearance. The Old Town, which, was burnt by the Engliſh, in the 
war that ended in the freedom of America, is compoſed of mean houſes, 
the habitations of the poorer people. The quays are few; and under 
them, ſhips receiving or diſcharging their Jadings, can lie with ſafety: 
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adjoming are ſpacious ſtore-houſes for the reception of goods, The road 
is good and ſafe. This road makes a part of Caſco Bay, a branch of 
which extends from Brunſwick as far as Portland; and in any part of 
this branch, ſhips of any burthen may find good anchorage. The great 
inconvenience of this bay is, that it is acceſſible at fix or ſeven different 
places, fo that, in caſe of a war, ſhips lying m it, could not well eſcape 
being ſurpriſed by an enemy from one entrance or another. That open- 
ing into the bay, to which Portland is contiguous, is more than two miles 
wide. Of conſequence, guns diſcharged from the two oppoſite ſides, 

could not project their ſhots ſo far, as to make them croſs each other; 
and the execution which could be done from forts would not be ſuffi- 
cient to guard the entrance. 

They are at preſent, conſtructing, on the fite of an old earthen breaſt- 
work, a fortification which they expect to command the town, and 
to render it, at leaſt, ſecure from the invaſion of an enemy. This 
new fortification ſtands at the extreme point of the peninſula on which 
Portland is ſituate, and conſiſts of a battery of fifteen or twenty heavy can- 
non of large calibre, commanding that wide entrance of the bay which 
was above e ed. This battery is to have, by means of a covered 
way, a communication with a ſmall fort at the diftance of four or five 
hundred toiſes, which it has alfo been thought neceſſary to erect on 
the higheſt part of this ithmus. The fort is ſufficient to hold two 
hundred men. If Portland were a place of greater ſtrength, inacceſſible 
without very conſiderable difficulty, and if there were a ſtrong garriſon 
always ready for its defence; this fortreſs, or a mote conſiderable citadel, 
in its fituation, and communicatmg with the town, might then be of 
great importance. But, ſince the natural ſituation of the town is ſo little 
capable of defence, works like theſe can never become ſerviceable in 
any due proportion to the trouble and expence. Portland is, how- 
ever, a place which an enemy can never have an intereſt to keep poſſeſ- 
fion of. If ſeized by an enemy, it would only be ſet on fire, and then 
abandoned. Two or three ſhips crews would be equal to the enterpriſe. 
When the garriſon are unable to maintam the batteries, they muſt then 

retire 
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retire into the fort; and there, what more can they do, except procure 
for themſelves the honours of a capitulation? I cannot, therefore, ſee 
any uſe in theſe fortifications. In 1770, an Engliſh frigate burnt three- 
fourths of Falmouth, of which Portland was a part. In 1786, the ſtate 
of Maſſachuſetts united the. other remaining parts of Falmouth with 
Portland, giving to the whole the common name of Portland. 

The trade of Portland is carried on in ſeventy ſhips of various bur- 
then, all beloBging to the town. Many of them fail to Europe, though 
oftencr to the Antilles. About twenty are engaged in the fiſhery of cod, 
which are taken among the xlands-. at the mouth of the bay. The 
merchants in Portland are numerous; but none among them poſſeſs 


great capitals. As Portland, and the parts adjacent, are not equal to 


the conſumption of the cargoes which the ſhips import in return for 
the exports; theſe are generally carried to Boſton, which is the prin- 
cipal mart for foreign commodities. The want of money occaſions a 
greater proportion of them to be ſent. to the capital, than is for the 
advantage of this place: and hence, while the ſtore-houſes of Portland 


are neglected, the goods, which might be here bought and ſold at a more 


reaſonable rate, ate bought by the poopie of this ras, at an 
exorbitant price, in Boſton, 

In 1785, the tonnage of the united CE of Falmouth ** Portland 
atnounted to ſive thouſand three hundred and forty- one tons in the toreign 
trade; ſixteen hundred and twenty-eight in the fiſhery and the coaſting- 
trade; in all, ſix thouſand nine hundred and fixty-nine tons. In October 
1795, the tonnage of the ſhips, regiſtered for' thar year, was eight thou- 
ſand four hundred and eight tons in the foreign trade, five thouſand, three 
hundred and ninety in the coaſting-trade and (fiſhery ; in all, thirteen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-eight tons. The value of the ex- 
ports ſrom Portland, was, in 1791, ſeventy-four thouſand eight hun- 
dred and four dollars; in 1792, one hundred and frve thouſand one 
hundred and ninety-two dollars; 1793, one hundred and ſorty · ſix thou- 
ſand nine hundred, and twenty-one dollars ; 1794, one hundred and fifteen 
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thouſand ſix hundred and twelve dollars; 1795, one hundred and ſixty- 
tive thouſand fix hundted and eighty-two dollars. 

There is, as yet no regular market for proviſions i in Portland. This 
mall, though handſome, town conſiſts of about three hundred houſes, 
which may contain two thouſand: three hundred ſouls. The Preſbyte- 
rians have here two churches; the Epiſcopalians one. Schools have 
alſo. been eſtabliſhed here, which are ſaid to be pretty good. Lots of 
ground, .for building in the town, are at a price which may be reckoned 
high; and land, within a mile of the town, coſts twenty dollars an acre. 


Portland is the principal town in the county of Cumberland, which con- 
tains about twenty=four thouſand inhabitants. ben | 


ai mY | BIDDEFORD. —MR. THATCHER. 


. ＋ 1 7 


The nearer you spproach to Boſton, ſo much the more does the whale 
country appear to aſſurne an air of buſineſs” and induſtry. Not a creek 
but ſhips are in building, in it; not a river's mouth ſo ſmall, but mer- 
"chant companies are there in poſſeſſion of ſhips, which they either hire 
out or lade on their on account: No ſituation where a mill could 
ſtand, on which there has not been a mill erected. Falmouth, Pepper- 
borough, Saga, Biddeford, Kennebeck, Berwick, carry on a trade far ſu- 
-penior to that of the ſmall towns through which I had paſſed on my way 
_ (hither. - The land is, however, e but the ſoil is worſt in the 
immediate vicinity of the ſea. 

In Portland I lodged at the houſe of Mr. Doi: a young lawyer, 
-whom, as well as Mr. LEE, I had ſeen at the houſe of General Knox, 
by whom he is much eſteemed, on account of his agreeable man- 
ners, integrity, and {kill in his proſeſſion. At Biddeford, I ſtopped to 
dine at the houſe of Mr. Tüarcukx, another lawyer, whom I had 
ſeen at the ecourt-houſe in Penobſcot. Mr. Thatcher is, likewiſe, a 
member of the Congreſs. He lives at the diſtance of two miles from the 
town, in a ſmall and mean houſe, which would be diſdained by the pet- 
tieſt avocat in all France. Oppoſite to his houſe, on the other ſide of 

the 
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the highway, is another hut, not more than twelve feet ſquare, very 
flightly conſtrued of boards, careleſsly fixed at the foundation, and hang- 
ing over a declivity of the road, which is his conſultation- room, his cham- 
ber for buſineſs, and his library. He has about two thouſand volumes, 
books of law, hiſtory, morality, and general literature. He adds to it all 
new American publications, and procures from England every other new 
work, which he underſtands to be valuable, and cannot find in America. 
He reads a great deal, and is a man of extenſive knowledge. There is a 
pleaſing caſt of originality in his converſation and in his whole be- 
haviour: But his notions are excentric, and oſten falſe. He is ſingular in 
his exterior appearance, ſtiff and fantaſtic in his principles, but liberal- 
minded, hoſpitable, courteous, and kind. He cultivates a ſmall piece of 
land; and lives with his numerous family in a hut in which they have 
ſcarce, all, room to breathe. His doors are never ſhut ; even his ſtudy is 
always open; yet nothing is ever ſtolen from him. Theſe ſimple, unſu- 
ſpicious manners, have procured him the eſteem of his neighbours, as be- 
ing an honeſt lawyer. He is, in political principles, a federaliſt, but un- 
connected with the intrigues of that party; and, in the Congreſs, he en- 
deavours always to give his vote to rectitude, not to party. He is not rich: 
yet has more than would be ſufficient to make him live more elegantly: 
than he does at preſent, if his humour would permit. His land is fertile. 
It has been two years in cultivation. He gives it no manure; yet it yields, 
an acre, fifty buſhels of maize, or forty buſhels of barley; and two hundred 
buſhels of potatoes. The meadows, which are not in a very good ſtate 
of preſervation and culture, yield, from each, fix thouſand pounds of hay. 
His ploughs and harrows are of the ſame indifferent make as thoſe 
throughout the reſt of the country. Mr. Thatcher complains, that little 
progreſs 1s made in the inſtitution of good ſchools in this country. When 
theſe ſhall be ſufficiently numerous, he expects that every improvement 
will advance with aſtoniſhing rapidity. 

Biddeford belongs to the ſame commercial diſtrict with Pepperborough. 
The value of the exports was, in the year 1791, twenty-ſix thouſand fix 
hundred and forty-tour dollars; in 1792, thirty- ſeven thouſand four hun- 
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dred-and forty-Gix dollars; in /1 798, thirty-nine thouſand and fourteen. 
dollars; in 1794, fifty thouſand four hundred and fourteen dollars; in 
1795, forty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty-three dollars. 


The River Saga, on whack Biddeford lies, is navigable above the bridge, 


but has in its courſe many rapid falls, by which a number of mills are 


wrought, and Which preſent a diverſity of pictureſque and intereſting, 


views to the traveller. The way leads acroſs ſome rivers, which, till we 
reach Berwick, are not very intereſting. At Berwick; the River Salmons- 
fall is of canfiderable breadth ; and its channel is rendered much broader 
——.— _ influx of the tide. 


' BERWICK. 


I arrived in this diſtri, which is very extenſive, on Tueſday. That 


part in which (to adopt the language of the country) buſineſs is carried 
on, in other words, through which the river runs, lies ſeven miles from 
the place where I took up my abode, and yet theſe are not the two re- 


moteſt points. The town conſiſts of about forty houſes, which adjoin 


to one another: a great number of detached houſes ſkirt the road fide, 
which I am told is the caſe throughout the whole diſtrit. The coun- 
try, as far as I had an opportunity of viewing it, appears to be in a better 

ſtate than that through which 1 paſſed before, although the ſoil is very 
ſhallow and ſtony. The cultivation of maize, with that of gourds in the 

intermediate ſpace, conſtitute the chief objects of agriculture. Rye and 
wheat are raifed in the more diſtant parts. Mr. RoGer, a Quaker, 

keeps a very excellent inn at Berwick. The gueſts who frequent his 

houſe are not promiſcuouſly mixed together ; cach different company has 

its ſeparate ſitting, eating, and ſleeping rooms; every thing bears the ap- 
pearance of the utmoſt cleanlineſs, care, and attention; the ſervants are 

numerous, and are employed both upon the extenſive farm and the buſi- 

neſs of the inn; the landlord and his wife are perſons of good ſenſe, and 

very obliging in their manners; in ſhort, this inn was a kind of phæno- 

menon of which I never yet ſaw the counterpart. Mr. Roger does not 

eat at the ſame table with his ſervants, and his wife never goes into the 
kitchen 
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kitchen, except to give inſtructions, without, however, doing any part ot 
the work herſelf. They both preſerve a proper authority over their ſer- 
vants, and theſe entertain a degree of reſpect for them, of which I never 
met with a parallel inſtance ſince I left Europe. | 

The county of York, in which Berwick lies, contains no more than 
four thouſand inhabitants, and yet is conſidered, in proportion to its ſize, 
as the moſt populous, being the ſmalleſt m the whole province of Maine. 
Berwick is the laſt townſhip in it. The entire tract of country from 
Portland is in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and yet the ſoil; in the general 
opinion, is not accounted ſo good as that in the vicinity of Penobſcot. 
But then this diſtrict has been longer cultivated and inhabited than * 
other part of the province. 

It, unhappily, the troubles, which there is but too much reaſon. to 
dread, do not retard the progreſs of cultivation in this country, its im- 
provement will be rapid and very great. The more I reflect upon this 
ſubject, I am convinced of the importance to the proſperity of this par- 
ticular colony, that perſons of epulence, and thoſe. who poſſeis a prac- 
tical knowledge of agriculture ſhould ſettle in it. A country ſo wretch- 
edly and miſerably. cultivated, and the climate of which renders it 
neceſſary to houſe cattle in ſtalls fix months in the year, ſtands in need 
of very great care and attention on the part of the coloniſt, and ought, 
by cultivation, to be made productive enough to yield the ſupply of ſo- 
rage for the winter, Which is noceſſary to a numerous breed of cattle. 
The ſoil, therefore, muſt be well prepared, the labour maturely digeſted, 
and the planters, muſt poſſeis an adequate capital to carry their plans into 
execution. It is by theſe means alone that the diſadvantage of the cli- 
mate can be obyiated ; for climate alone is never the cauſe of great injury 
to the farmers ; and thaſc of the ſettlers who now poſſeis little knowledge 
of agriculture, would profit from the example of the more experienced, 
and opulent. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PROVINCE OP MAINE. . 
Previouſly to taking my laſt farewell of Maine, I hail offer a un re- 
ſacks on its hiſtory, and its preſent ſtate. 
Some attemp ts to ſettle a colony in this place, in the vicinity of Ne- 
3 0 caſtle, 
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caftle; were made by the Dutch in 1625, and even at the carly period of 
1607, but without effect. In 1635, a Spaniard, of the name of Ferp1- 
NAnD GzoRGEs, was preſented, by the Council of the Plymouth Society, 
with a large tra& of country between the Rivers Pucataqua and Kenne- 
bec. This was ſhortly after augmented by the Engliſh Government, 
which extended the limits of Georges's juriſdiction to a greater compaſs 
than it had hitherto done in the caſe of any individual. Georges formed 
= kind of democratical government, which continued till his death, when 
this colony voluntarily fubmitted itſelf to the dominion of Maſſachuſetts. 
In 1691, under the reign of William and Mary, the whole of this diſ- 
trict to Nova Scotia was incorporated with Maſſachuſetts ; the terri- 
tories, which were then compriſed under the names of Maine and Saga- 
dahock, did not extend to a greater diſtance than one hundred and twenty 
miles from the ſea. The more remote parts were reſerved to the crown. 
The American revolution has annexed the whole to the Maſſachuſetts. 
From the report of the committee appointed to dehver in a ftatement of 
the ſale of lands fince the revolution, as well as of thoſe which ſtill re- 
main to be diſpoſed of, it appears, that ſeven millions four hundred thon- 
| and acres have been already ſold ; that one million, which have been 
allotted, ſtill remain to be purchaſed; and that, on an average, there arc 
{even millions of acres which have not been meafured, excluſively of a 
number of iſtands. Beſides theſe lands, which are the property of the 
State, upwards of three hundred and fiſty- ſix thouſand acres have been 
given to the ſchools and public inſtitutions. 

The population of the province of Maine is computed to exceed, at 
preſent, one hundred thouſand inhabitants. According to Morſe, this 
province contains forty thouſand ſquare miles, or twenty-four millions 
ſix hundred thouſand acres, which gives but a very ſmall population of 
not more than two and a half inhabitants to each ſquare mile; in all pro- 
bability the great quantity of land, which is veſted in the hands of the 
ſpeculators in the town, is a great drawback upon the increaſe of popula- 
tion. The beſt part of the province lies between the rivers Kennebec 
and Penobſcot, particularly in the diſtri at the diſtance of ten or twelve 
miles from the ſea. 


NEW 
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NEW HAMFPSHIRE.—DOVER. 


On leaving the province of Maine, the traveller paſſes tlirough Dover 
into New Hampſhire. The greater part of the houſes in this very popu- 
lous diſtrict, are ſituated on the River Cocheco, which empties itſelf a 
little below the town into the Piſcataqua. Dover borders on a ſmall 
ridge of mountains, extending between the Piſcataqua and the River 
Back, which command a proſpect of a great number of rivers, bays, cul- 
tivated and inhabited promontories, terminating at a conſiderable dif- 
tance in the mountains of New Hampſhire. This proſpe& is beautiful 
and grand; a fort erected on this ſpot would very advantageouſly pro- 
tect the entrance into the country. It is currently aſſerted, that the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, who came hither in 1630, eſtabliſhed themſelves on 
this eminence; but that commercial convenience induced them gradu- 
ally to prefer their preſent reſidence at Dover to this charming | ſpot. 
Dover is the capital of the county of Waterford, which contains twenty- 
four thouſand inhabitants; Dover is reckoned to hold two thouſand. 
There are two roads from Dover to Portſmouth ; the one five miles 
ſhorter than the other, and bordering on the ſea - coaſt. Thoſe who tra- 
vel this way croſs the river in a ferry-boat. The other road runs further 
up into the country, and paſſes over a bridge acroſs the Piſcataqua, which 
was completed only laſt year, and is, beyond difpute, the fineſt in all 
America. | | 

This bridge is built of wood, in the form of an angle, the two fides 
meeting together on an ifland in the centre, and it is two thouſand two 
hundred and ninety-one feet in length. Notwithſtanding its extent, 
it has nothing remarkable, excepting this great length, and a width of 
five hundred feet. It reſts upon piles, but one part of it, near the iſland 
in the centre, has an arch two hundred and forty-four feet nine inches in 
width, the pillars of which on the ſides do not ſtand on the ground, but 
are ſupported entirely by a ſcaffoldmg of wood. This arch, which gains 
great ſtrength and ſtability from its pillars and ſupports, riſes at its high- 
eſt point one hundred feet above the bed of the river, and fifty feet above 
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the ordinary water-mark. The bridge, beſides the balluſtrade on each 
fide, which encloſe as well this as the other parts of it, is interſected in 
the middle by pallifadoes, which run parallel with the balluſtrade, and 
add conſiderably to the ſtrength of the arch, which rites ten feet above 
the level of the bridge, and of courſe renders the dechvity on each fide 
pretty ſteep. The bridge is unqueſtionably fine, but even the little 
archĩtectural knowledge which I poſſeſs convinces me, that the engineers 
in France would be able to improve upon and beautify it, without any 
detriment to its ſtability. The reaſon for conſtructing this high arch is, 
to give the ſmall veſſels, which are built on the river, or which navigate 


it, the means of _— — it, for which purpoſe it opens likewiſe 
in two other —— 5 | 
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Fertimouch is ; Gtizated about five miles from this bridge 6 in a kind of 
bay, formed by the Piſcataqua before it diſembogues itſelf into the ocean. 
On the arms of the bay, or on the rivers which fall into it, lie Dover, 
Exeter, and Derham, little towns in New Hampſhire, in which a few 
ſhips are built, and ſome trade carried on. Portſmouth is, however, the 
only harbour in New Hampſhire ; this province, on the ſide of the ſca, has 
not a greater extent than from fifteen to twenty miles. The harbour is 
remarkable for its ſafe anchorage,” and its great depth of water. The 
nature of its entrance, which makes it neceſſary for all veſſels to fail into 
it through a very narrow channel, renders its defence very caſy. 

The commerce of Portſmouth has experienced very little increaſe fince 
the American revolution ; on the contrary it has viſibly fallen off with- 
in theſe laſt five or fix years. The very conſiderable number of ſhips it 
formerly poſſeſſed have been ſold to other ports, and more than half of 
thoſe, which are annually bui:t here, have the ſame deſtination®. The 
trade 1 in ſhips conſtitutes one. of the principal done of the commerce 
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of Portſmouth, which is univerſally acknowledged to excel in the art of 
ſhip-building. Prior to the American war, many veſſels were built here 
for England. Independently of the demand from the latter quarter being 
ſtopped, wood is now become much ſcarcer and dearer in Portſmouth, 
and the price of ſhipping is of courſe conſiderably advanced. Wood fetches 
now twenty dollars per ton from the timber merchants, and fifty-five 
dollars per ton when worked up into veſſels. 

Notwithſtanding, however, this incontrovertible decreaſe of the trade 
of Portſmouth, the value of ground in the town is moſt extravagantly 


high. A lot of ground, forty feet in breadth, and cighty-four in depth 


(with a ſmall quay), was lately fold for the ſum of ſeventeen thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven dollars. In the vicinity of the town, land 
fetches, according to the nature of the ſoil, from thirty-three to ninety 
dollars per acre. The cireumjacent country of Portſmouth is very fine; 
the eſtates well parcelled out into meadows, although the land, which 


is the moſt appropriated to this uſe, is often encumbered with large 


rocks. In the remote parts, which, with the exception of a few diſtricts, 


are ſaid to be very populous, land ' fetches from two to three dollars per 
acre, and I am told it is very excellent. An inhabitant of Portſmouth, 
whole eſtate lies about one hundred and fifty miles from that town, 


aſſured me, that it produced, the firſt ycar of its being cultivated, forty, 
and the ſucceeding year thirty buſhels of wheat per acre. But as this 


perſon has a large quantity of land to diſpoſe of, it may perhaps be no 


more than prudent to receive his aſſertions with caution. Wheat coſts, 
in this diſtant country, from five to ſix ſhillings per buſnel. In Hamp- 
ſhire, as well as in New England, the dollar is valued at fix ſhillings. 

The common pay of labourers in New Hampſhire is from fix to eight 
dollars a weck, and they arc procured without much difficulty. The 
price of cattle is the ſame as in that part of the province of Maine, which 
borders on this country. Proviſions are very plentiful in Portſmouth, and 
are ſold in a market, which is extremely well furniſhed. Fire- wood ſells 
from five to ſix dollars per cord. f. #4 


In the province only one paper is oubliſhed twice a week, and that in 
Portland, 
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Portland. It has a pretty extenſive ſale, and is read with avidity. In New 
Hampſhire a great variety of newſpapers are printed. Portſmouth has 
three, Dover two, and Dartmouth, on the river — where the 
college is eſtabliſhed, has one. 

In Portſmouth every man is a politician, and a very warm one too. The 
majority are evidently averſe to the treaty with England. The advocates 
for that meaſure, aſcribe this hoſtile ſpirit to Mr. Lax DO, one of the 
ten ſenators, who voted againſt its ratification, I cannot take upon myſclt 
to determine the extent oi this gentleman's influence, and whether he has 
any control in this reſpect aver the public opinion, as to his political tranſ- 
. actions; but it is very natural to conchude, that the number of arguments; 
which have been advanced againſt it, muſt have made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon thoſe, who have no intereſt in the meaſure. The people of America 
are, in this point, exactly in the ſame predicament as the inhabitants of 
France ſince the revolution, and as the Engliſh are, ſince they have be- 
come apprehenſive of its conſequences. They conſider cach other, when- 
ever they diſagree in politics, as jacobins, or raſcals ; or as ariſtocrats, or 
raſcals. Thoſe who do not admure the treaty with England are looked 
upon by the one party as gui/iotinjfts, whilſt the oppoſers of the treaty, 
on the other hand, decry every man as an enemy of public liberty, and as 
2 penſioner to England, who does not execrate the meaſure, and vote for 

the hanging of Jay, who concluded it. This violence of opinion, theſe 
political extremes, are to be met with in a greater or leſs degree in all 
cities, The country people, of all ranks, are very quiet, and with for 
peace, and the due obſervance of the laws and good order for the ſccurity 
of their harveſts. The major part of the inhabitants do not beſtow a 
moment's thought upon the treaty, ; and even among thoſe who do take 
it into conſideration, there art many, who, at the ſame time that they 
avow * their diſlike to the meaſure; that they place no confidence in 
the Engliſh,” &c. never fail to add but if we had not ratified the 
« ſaid treaty, we muſt, by all accounts, have been plunged into a war with 
„England, and, therefore, it is well the treaty took place.” Still oftener 
has hear: Our aged father, the Preſident, underſtands this mattcr 


much 
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« much better than ourſelves; we will, therefore, leave it entirely to 
his management; he will not fuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the character of the Preſident, 


which till very lately has never been attacked, 1s at preſent ſubje& to 
much animadverſion. 


MR. LANGDON. 


T paſſed two days with this ſenator, who warmly oppoſed the treaty 
with England. He gave me an invitation, whilſt T was in Philadelphia. 
He is a man of the firſt importance in Portſmouth. He was originally 
mate of a merchant ſhip, afterwards captain, and then merchant. He 
Has acquired a very large fortune, in addition to bis paternal inheritances. 
He is allowed to poſſeſs great knowledge of ſhip-building, in which he has 
ſpeculated deeply. It was he who built the ſhip, which the United States 
of America preſented to France. At preſent he has bade a farewel to 
trade, and inveſted all his property in land. During the revolution, he 
was a friend to Hamilton, Jay, and Madiſon ; and in the debates, which 
took place on the ſubject of the new conſtitution, he went over, on 
the ſeparation of the two parties, to the oppoſition. Be his political 
character, however, what 1t may, it is impoſſible for any man to diſplay a 
greater attachment to his country, or better principles. He is extremely 
friendly, affable, and unaffected, and received me in the kindeſt manner, 
as a ſtranger ought to be received, without unneceſſary form: and cere- 
mony. He is reputed to be very rich, and his ſtile of living proves it. 
He has been married twenty years, and his lady appears ſtill as beautiful 
and ſprightly, as if ſhe were only eighteen years of age. His daughter, 
Miſs EL Iz A, is uncommonly amiable and pleaſing. 

General Knox had given me a letter of recommendation to Mr. 
ScnEEF, a merchant in the town. The known difference of their po- 
litical opinions did not prevent Mr. Langdon from introducing me to 
that gentleman, with whom he afterwards breakfaſted in my company. 
Mr. Scheef carries on more buſineſs than almoſt any merchant in Portſ- 


mouth; he was ſo deeply engaged, that [ could only have his company 


for a few minutes. 


There- 
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There are a number of churches in Portſmouth, and, among the reſt, 

a Quaker's mecting. Very few members of this ſect reſide in the town ; 
they are almoſt all farmers in the circumjacent country, and, like all 
Quakers and farmers, honeſt, ſimple, and well behaved. 

The continued rain occaſioned my remaining in Portſmouth a day 
longer than | originally intended. Hamptonfall, where I paſſed the night, 
belongs to the province of New Hamplhure, and conſtitutes the boun- 
daties. Mr, Wells n an inn in this place, which ſtands in high re- 
pute for neatneſs. ä | 


NEWBURY PORT. 


Before you a arrive. at Newbury Port, you, have to.croſs the river Mez- 
rimack, by means of a bridge, which, prior to the building of that thrown 
over the Piſcataqua, was conſidered as the molt elegant in all New Eng- 
land. It is at leaft ſhorter by one-third than the latter, and the arch, 
which meaſures only one hundred and thirty feet in width, is ſupported 
by a crooked piece of timber, meaſuring twenty feet, which gives the 
bridge, at firſt ſight, a heavy appearance. Along the banks of the river, 
before you come to this bridge, lies Newbury Newtown, a pretty exten- 
fave village, where a number of ſhips are built, which are afterwards 
equipped, and freighted in Newbury Port. Mr. Langdon had furniſhed 
me with a letter of recommendation to his friend Jacxs0x, from whom 
I. flattered myſelf with the hopes of receiving ſome information relative 
to the town and its trade. But this gentleman being abſent in Boſton, I 
was obliged. to content myſelf with the intelligence I could procure from 
ſome inhabitants, whom I found in the inn. I lcarnt that the trade of 
this town, which, as well as that of Portſmouth, had decayed very much 
ſince the concluſion of the war, was, for the laſt years, conſiderably on 
the advance; that it was of the ſame nature with that carried. on at Portſ- 
mouth, and other parts of Maſſachuſetts; that the quantity of tonnage 
now employed by this town, amounted to ſixteen thouſand tons; that 
the exports were valued, in 1791, at two hundred and fifty thouſand one 
'hundred and ninety-three dollars; in 1792, at two hundred and ſcycnty- 

| three 
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three thouſand five hundred and fifty-one dollars; in 1793, at three hun- 
dred and ſeventy thouſand and forty-three dollars; in 1794, at four hundred 
and-ninety-five thouſand four hundred and five dollars; in 1795, at four 
hundred and ten thouſand five hundred and eighty- ſix dollars; that ĩt has 
very few fiſhermen ; that the harbour and moorings are good, ſafe, and 
deep, the quays commodious and very extenſive. The town is almoſt as 
large as Portſmouth. Unfortunately there is a ſhoal of quickſands at the 
entrance of the haven, which obſtructs the navigation two or three times 
in the courſe of the year. To guard againft the miſchief, which other- 
wiſe might befall veſſels, that have made long yoyages, two light-houſes 
have been erected on the coaſt, one of which is moveable, and capable 
of being always ſtationed behind the other, according to the actual fitua- 
tion of the paſs. By ſteering their courſe direct againſt that point, at 
which the ſecond light-houſe is concealed behind the firſt, veſſels are en- 
abled to ſail day and night into the harbour, without running the riſk of 
driving on the ſand banks. 

Newbury Port is built on the river Merrimack. It has ten public 
ſchools. A ſociety of inhabitants of the town, known by the name of 
the Sea Company, have eſtabliſhed a very benevolent inſtitution, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral ſmall houſes on Plumb Ifland, which lies in the mouth of 
the river, where perſons, who have ſuffered ſhipwreck, find ſome provi- 
ſions, fire - wood, and other articles of immediate neceſſity. 

Newbury Port carries on a conſiderable trade with the Antilles, and 
receives molaſſes in return, which keeps from eight to ten boiling- houſes 
in employ. There are likewiſe ſome breweries in the town, and a very 
large nail manufactory, which appeared to me to be very ſkilfully c-11- 
ducted; Newbury Port contains about four thouſand inhabitants. 

The road from Portſmouth to Boſton is one continued ſeries of houſe*, 
ſhop-booths, ſmall manufaQorics and villages. It is an uninterrapt-1 
garden, The road is in every part better than any I have ever ſeen ir; 


America, It would be conſidered a delightful road, even in the moſt 
beautiful diſtricts of France and England. | 


3 P IPSWICH. 
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--Ipfwich; one of the moſt conſiderable villages on this * is ſituated 
on a river, to which it gives name, and on which ſome ſhips are built. 
This ſmall harbour participates in the large trade carried on with Maſſa- 
chufetts, but not ſo extenſively at preſent, as in former years. 

Flax is pretty abundantly cultivated in all diſtricts of the province, and 
ſeems to thrive well. But it is faid to be in greater abundance at a greater 
diſtance from the coaſt, at leaſt every where more ſo than hemp. 


BEVERLEY. 


Beverley is another ſmall neat village, through which the road paſſes 
to Boſton. Its harbour lies on the South River. It is ſituated on a 
peninſula formed by that and the North River. The trade of this vil- 
lage is confined entirely to ſtock-fiſh, in which branch forty veſſels are 
employed. The fiſh are cured in the village itſelf, which renders it very 

unpleaſant to paſs through. The number of veſſels, which fail from 
this port to Europe or the colonies, 1 is not conſiderable. Salem engroſſes 

an the whole trade. 


SALEM.—MR, GOLDHUE. 


Salem is one of the handſomeſt ſmall towns in the United States, and is 
ſeparated from Beverley only by a bridge, fifteen feet in length. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants, which increaſes yearly, amounts to ten thouſand. 
The town, in reference to its trade, ranks with thoſe of the fixth rank 
in America, and with thoſe of the ſecond rank in Maſſachuſetts. The 
uncommonly active and enterpriſing ſpirit of its inhabitants is the ſole 
reaſon which can be aſcribed for the great extent and rapid progreſs of 
its trade. This town has no cultivated land behind it to ſupply its ex- 
ports, which in America 1s with juſtice conſidered as one of the moſt 
eſſential articles of commerce. Its haven is but ſmall, at ebb the quays 
are dry, and veſſels of a larger ſize muſt even, at high water, unload a part 
of their cargo, in order to be able to reach theſe quays. Yet, notwith- 

þ | ſtanding 
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ſtanding theſe inconveniences, the annual freightage from this port ex - 
eceds twenty thouſand tons. The veſſels employed in this ſervice fail to 
all parts of the globe; twelve of them, for inſtance, ate engaged in the 
Eaſt India trade, one of which arrived from Calcutta the day prior to my 
cntering the town, after an abſence of nine months and twelve days, of 
which thirty-two days were paſſed at Calcutta, The number of veſlels, 
conſtituting the above mentioned rate of twenty thouſand tons, amounts 
to one hundred and fifty, one hundred of which are in the foreign trade, 
twenty are coaſters, and thirty follow the employment of fiſhing. The 
cxports amounted, in 1791, to fix hundred and ten thouſand and five 
dollars; in 1792, to ſix hundred and fiſty- ſeven thouſand three hundred 
and three dollars; in 1798, to eight hundred and twelve thouſand and 
ſixty-ſix dollars; in 1794, to one million four hundred and fifty-two 
thouſand four hundred and cleven dollars; in 1795, to one million five 
hundred and four thouſand five hundred and eleven dollars. As Salem 
and Beverley have only one cuſtom-houſe in common for both places, the 


exports from the latter form a proportion in this calculation, but it is vey 
iaconſiderablc. - | | | 

With the exception of two or three large fortunes of nearly three * 
dred thouſand dollars, the opulence of the merchants is not very great; 
but all the inhabitants find themſelves in a flouriſhing condition, which 
is the leſs ſubject to a reverſe, as the mode of living is very frugal, and as 
luxury is hitherto little known amongſt them: Hence all the profits ac- 
quired by trade, are re-imbarked in trade; and this accumulation of in- 
tereſt upon intereſt inſures them a large capital, by which they are en- 
abled to bear up againſt any caſual loſſes. The major part of the ſhip- 
ping from Salem is freighted from Virginia or South Carolina. In theſe 
provinces of America, the land yields à greater abundance of produce, 
than the ycflels employed in their ports will ſuffice to export, The in- 
duſtry of the northern ports, therefore, is here very valuable, the produce 
being in an inverſe ratio to the (ſhipping, compated with the ſouthern 
ſtates, : Salem exports, however, annually from ſeven to eight thouſand 
n of ſalt beef, and eighteen thouſand bartels of fiſh;- This latter 


392 article 
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article has, for ſome years paſt, been greatly on the decline, the inhabi- 
tants oſ Salem, and the other ports, preferring the wholeſale trade as 
mure lucrative. The commodities imported from the Eaft and Weſt 
ladies, form. like wiſe a branch of the export trade of this port. Hemp, 
iron, Ruſſia leather, are employed in the coaſting trade. Few foreign 
veſſels, put in here. The inhabitants of Salem ſay, that their own in- 
duſtry leaves no room for the ſpeculations of ſtrangers. 

An European; who fancies that a man cannot be qualified to act as 
captain of a ſhip, till he has made a number of voyages, and paſſed through 
a regular courſe of ſtudy, is not a little ſurprized, when he is informed, 
that the merchants of Salem entruſt their ſhips to young perſons, who 
have frequently been only one year at ſea. As they have grown up in 
the buſineſs of the compting-houſe, they are perfectly acquainted with 
the price, the quality, and the ſale of each different commodity. The 
firſt year they are aſſociated with a ſxilful ſteerſmate, and act at once in 
the capacity of captain and ſupercargo. Their veſſels, whatever may be 
the cauſe, do not ſuffer ſhipwreck more frequently than other ſhips, which 
are more cautiouſly navigated. In the courſe of a few years theſe young 
people become merchants themſelves, the captain's profits being very 
conſiderable. As they generally arc appointed from the families of mer- 
_ chants, they receive affiſtance from their employers. 

The inconveniences which Salem experiences from the ſhallowneſs of 
its harbour, ſecure them againſt all hoſtile attacks. The entrance to the 
' haven is not in the {lighteſt degree defended, nor is it, indeed, capable of 
_ defence. 

I was upon terms of great . with Mr. GoL.pnuve, a member 
of the Congreſs, whom I had ſeen at Philadelphia. The friendly recep- 
tion that gentleman gave me, and the patience with which he reſolved 
my queſtions, entitle him to the ſame praiſe, as indeed all the perſons are 
entitled to, whom I met with in the courſe of my long journey. Mr. 
Goldhue is a man of ſtrong intelleR, of very plain manners, and is very 
well informed, In his political principles he is a ſederaliſt, and of courſe 
an advocate for the treaty with England. The town of Salem enter- 


tains 
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tains the ſame opinion as he does, in this reſpect, chiefly on account of 
their dread of a war, which they conſider as the inevitable conſequence. 
of the non-ratification of the treaty. 
| Before I take my leave of Salem, 7 mulſt remark, that the day previous 
to my departure, a veſſel arrived in this port from Bourdeaux, which 
brought a great quantity of ſilver diſhes and plates, in payment for flour, 
which had been fold to France. The plate was valued by weight, and 
conſtituted a part of the confiſcated-property of the emigrants. 

Salem is the capital of the county of Eſſex, and contains, upon an 
average, ſixty- nine thouſand inhabitants. Tt is a handſome town, the 
houſes are good, ſmall, and neat, and perfectly accord with the manners 
of the inhabitants. The Senate Houſe 1s a 1 and even elegant 
building. 

Salem has a ſail · cloth . which employs a great number of 
ſkilful hands. 

This town is the ſecond ſettlement erected by the Europeans, in the 
Maſſachuſetts. It was begun in 1622, and was the principal ſcene of the 
eruelties, which 1gnorance, ſuperſtition, and the perſecuting ſpirit of the 
prieſts, and their deluded votaries, inflicted, in 1692, on the pretended ſar- 


CETETS. ' g 


MARBLEHEAD AND LYN N. 


On the ſame bay with Salem hes abodheriſmell port, which, in * 
to its ſhipping, is of greater conſequence than Beverley. Marblehead, 
which is ſituated in the midſt of rocks, trades only in ſtock fiſh. All 
the men are ſo entirely occupied in fiſhing, that the town, to a ſtranger, 
who paſſes through the ſtreets, appears to be ſolely inhabited by women 
and children, all of whom have a moſt miſerable and wretched appear- 
ance. | Marblehead has a cuſtom-houſe, and the exports from this place 
conſiſt in a variety of articles, the value of which, in 1794, amounted to 
one hundred and twenty-four thouſand dollars. 4 

2 which is dependent upon the former place, is another ſmall 
aven, lying nine miles nearer to Boſton. It is famous for its ſhoe ma- 


nufactory. 
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nufacory. There is ſcarcely a houſe, which is not inhabited by a ſhoe» 
maker; four hundred thouſand pairs, moſt of them women's ſhoes, are 
made here every year. This port carries on no other trade than the ex- 
portation of ſhoes: to Boſton, New York, and Philadelphia, from which 
places a great number are ſeat over to England. A quantity are even ex- 
Sons Soap to Europe from Lynn atſelf.. | 
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THE MONUMENT BRECTED IN MEMORY, or GENERAL WARREN 
.. TONNAGE QF, THE SHIPPING OF BOSTON——MB. JEFFERY——DR, 
EUSTIS,, Kc. 


At length, having paſſed bers the fine — gouriſhing villages of 
Charleftown, F arrived at Boſton: All the roads leading to this town 
diſplay the proſperity and opulence of the 2 in a — — 
than the auſterity of republican manners. 
] ſaw this day the ſumple and affecting monument of General! Wat 
REN, who commanded in the celebrated battle of Bunker's Hill, anno 
1, Which coſt the Engliſn ſo dearly, and taught their troops not to 
hold the courage of the republican legions in contempt, whilſt it inſpired 
the latter with a juſt confidence int their gyn proweſs. It muſt here be 
remembered, that General Warren was by profeſſion a phyſician, and had 
never ſerved in the army. He: bad no: opportunity of giving prooſs of his 
great talents, this being the firſt action, in Which he was engaged. But 
his courage and patriotiſm eminently diſtinguiſhed him, and that at a 
time, when there wert 4 few of his nas IG who did not deſcever 
extraordinary energy. x. | j1 | 

This fimple monument is contin: on the Hot where che fors ſtood, the 
taking of which-coſt the Engliſh ninety officers, and fourteen hundred 
men, and in which attack General Warren loſt his life. It was built by 
the direction and at the cxpence of the een o n order the 
General vas grand maſter.” + | + I (fre 
The . of General Lincalad dene of the cuſtoms for the 
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ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, furniſhed me with an opportunity of extracting 
from the regiſter of the office the tonnage; belonging to the port of 
Boſton, as likewiſe the amount of its exports. The tonnage will amount 
this year to ninety thouſand tons ; at-leaſt it amounted, according to the 
number of ſhips regiſtered, for the firſt nine months, to ſeventy-three 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-nine tons. The laſt quarter is not ex- 
pected to run high, on which account I have eſtimated it at only ſeven- 
teen thouſand tons. In 1794, the whole year made but ſixty- eight 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- ſeven tons; and in 1793, no more than 
fifty three thouſand and forty- two. Prior to this period, the law had 
not paſſed; which enacts, that all ſhips ſhall be regiſtered in the . to 
which they belong. 

Oſ the ſeventy- three thouſand five hundred and thirty- nine tons, which 
have been regiſtered for the firſt nine months of the preſent year, ſixty 
thouſand two hundred and ninety-five tons are employed in the foreign 
trade, eight thouſand four hundred and one tons are employed in the 
coaſting-trade, and three hundred 1 nine tons 5 confiſt of veſſels under 
twenty tons each. 

The exports ſrom the port of Boſton eie in 1791, to one million 
one hundred and fifty- nine thouſand and four dollars; in 1792, to one mil- 
lion three hundred and fiſty- five thouſand and thirty- eight dollars; in 
1793; to one million eight hundred and thirty-four thouſand eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars; in 1704, to two! million five hundred and thirty- 
four thouſand and fifty-three'dollars; in 1795, to four million two hun- 
dred-and fifty-five thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight dollars. In 
1788, the exports amounted to one million one hundred and forty-ſerent 
thouſand three hundred and fifty-ſeven dollars. 

It is difficult to give the imports with accuracy, becauſe the different 
— of which they conſiſt, pay different rates of duty. The ſum 
total of theſe duties will forniſh but a very imperfe& idea of the extent 
of the importation. The number of ' veſſels from foreign ports, that is 
to ſay, from fuch as do not lie within the territories of the United States, 
win yield a better criterion. The veſſels Which put into Boſton from 
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foreign ports, were, in 1793, four hundred and thirty-ſix ; in 1794, five 
hundred and ſixty- ſeven; in 1795, ſeven hundred and 1 In 

1784, the number was four hundred and fifty. | 
In my firſt article relative to Boſton, I have commented on the. irre- 

gularity of the duties paid by the inhabitants of this town ; of their diſ- 
fatisfaction, and the miſchief which. reſults therefrom. The votes are 
taken on this tax, (which is intended to detray the expences of the ſtreets, 
the pavement, the watchmen, the maintenance of the poor in the hoſ- 
pital, and the free-ſchools), in a public meeting of all the inhabitants, 
held the beginning of May every year. It produced laſt year upwards 
of forty. thouſand, dollars, making ten thouſand dollars more than the 
preceding year. 

Of the one hundred and 8 thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
nine dollars, which. are collected in taxes to defray the expences of the 
government, for the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, Boſton pays for its individual 
quota, twelve: thouſand nine hundred and fifty-cight dollars. 

Every male; inhabitant of the ſtate; of Maſſachuſetts is aſſeſſed in a 
tax, which is fixed throughout the whole ſtate at twenty-cight cente- 
ſimas, or the twenty- eighth of a hundredth. part of a dollar. In Boſton 
it amounts to cighty-ſeven centeſimas. The riſe in the price of every 
article, is the principal cauſe of this extraordinary advance.“ 

Mr. IETER, an Engliſh merchant, who has reſided between fifteen 
and twenty years in Boſton, in partnerſhip with Mr. John Ruſſell, re- 
queſted, at the time of my firſt journey, that I would, on my return, 
take up my quarters at his houſe, where Lpaſſed my time very agrecably. 
He is an excellent, amiable man, a cheerful companion, who poſſeſſes the 
frank and friendly carriage, ſo natural to Engliſhmen. He is a bachelor, 
poſſeſſes a very large fortune, and entertains the beſt, company in the town 
at his houſe, among whom Dr. EusT1s deſerves particularly to be noticed. 
The Doctor is a moſt amiable. and well bred gentleman, poſſeſſing 
great cheerfulneſs and equanimity of temper; his political principles are 

For a more circumſtantial detail of the duties; the conſtitution, and laws of the ſtats 
of Maflachuſetts, the reader is referred to the journey of 1796. 
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wiſe and firm; he is ſuperior to prejudice, and his feelings are truly 
noble. Meſſrs. Jeffery and Ruflcl have c{tabliſhed a very extenſive ſper- 
maceti manufactory, and employ two ſhips in the whale-fiſhery. They 
employ hkewiſe forty labourers in their beautiful rope- yard. 

Boſton is one of the moſt agreeable of towns to live in, and its inhabi- 
tants are celebrated through all America tor their hoſpitality to ſtrangers. 
I met here again, to my great ſatisfaction, Mr. Cabot, Senator of the 
United States for Maſſachuſetts. He ſtands in high eſtimation among the 
Americans, on account of his well-informed mind and amiable character. 
experienced from Mr. Gon E, Advocate-General of the United States, 
and a man of talents; from Mr. SULLIvaN, Advocate-General of the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, a gentleman of great acquirements, whom the 
federal party accuſe of differing from them in politics; and likewiſe from 
Mr. Twomas RussEL, perhaps, the richeſt merchant in America, and 
who is juſtly celebrated for his great benevolence, a degree of attention, 
which I cannot refrain from particularly noticing, among even the diſ- 
tinguiſhed civilities which I received from eyery perſon in Boſton, to 
whom I was introduced. | 


HINGHAM.—GENERAL LINCOLN. 


General Lincoln, on giving me the cuftom-houſe report of the amount 
of tonnage belonging to Boſton, which 1 have inſerted in my journal, 
ſtipulated with me, that I ſhould, in return for this ſervice, viſit him in 
Hingham. In purſuance of my promiſe, I ſpent twenty-four hours with 
him, on Sunday the 18th of October. General Lincoln is one of the 
oldeſt Generals who ſerved in the American war. He took a part in the 
whole of the conteſt, was preſent in every action of moment, and ac- 
quired among the Generals a great military name, and throughout all 
America the reputation of an excellent and honeſt man. After the con- 
cluſion of the war, he was entruſted with ſeveral negociations with the 
Indians; and with the: appeaſing of the troubles,» which broke out in 
Maſſachuſetts in 1787. At length he has been placed at the head: of 
the receipt of cuſtoms; and this office, the maſt lucrative in the gift of 
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the government, yields him an annual income of nearly five thouſand dol- 
lars, he being allowed five-eighths per cent on the whole of the receipts. 
He has to keep five clerks, who do all the butineſs ; but for this draw- 
back he is amply indemnified by other revenues which accrue to him 
from his ſituation. General Lincoln is a member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. I have read a memoir, written by 
him, which contains remarks on the natural hiſtory of America, made 
by him in various journies, with an account of his expedition againſt the 
inſurgents in the year 1787. They beſpeak him to be a man of great 
clearneſs of head, ſtudious only of the public weal. His family lives in 


Hingham ; and he himſelf reſides there, whenever his official buſincſs will 
permit. 


Hingham is famous for a number of ſmall ſchools, which are here 
placed together, in a fort of college. They are about ſourteen in num- 
ber, and are attended by about four hundred ſcholars. 

The ſoil of the ſurrounding lands is almoſt all fandy. It yields, an 
acre, twenty-five buſhels of maize, and barley and rye, in a- moderate 
proportion. The meadows afford from the acre, not more than forty 
hundred-weight of hay, even at the beſt. This land, too, coſts from 
twenty to forty dollars an acre. The buſinefs of this ſmall village con- 
fiſts in the manufacture of tubs, pals, and all other veſſels of -coopers' 
work, which are in common uſe as domeſtic utenſils. The packet-boat 


which fails between Hingham and Boſton, conveys a conſiderable quan- 


tity of theſe veſſels to Boſton ; and of theſe, a part is thence exported to 
England. The wood employed is chiefly fir, from the province of Maine. 
General Lincoln poſſeſſes very extenſtve eſtates in this province. 

4 cannot avoid doing myſelf the plcafurc of here mentioning, with due 
reſpect, the name of Mrs. Lixcolx, the widow of the eldeſt ſon of Ge- 
neral Lincoln: ſhe reſides in Hingham. I had an opportunity of being 
there in company with her, during my ſhort ſtay with the General. 1 
found her to be one of the moſt agreeable women in all America. She 
is no leſs admired for the excellencies of her mind, than for the charms of 
her 2 

This 
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This diſtrict makes a part of the county of Suffolk. It contains a 
great number of mills for ſawing timber, grinding corn, and waulking 
cloth. Some of theſe are put in motion by the flux of the tide. 

The highway between Hingham and Plymouth opens to the view no 
intereſting proſpects. The dwelling-houſes are pretty numerous, but are 
ſcattered between the rocks and the beach. Here is a want of money 
and agricultural intelligence to bring the county into that condition of 
improvement and opulence of which it is evidently ſuſceptible. | 


PLYMOUTH. 
The coloniſts of this territory landed here in the year 1620. They 


were emigrants who had left England, on account of their rehgion, and 
were about an hundred in number. They arrived on this coaſt, without 
any certain determination, where to ſettle. It is ſaid that their choice 
was fixed, when, on a morning, they approached Cape Cod, and obſerved 
a bay and a river, which reminded them of Plymouth in England. They 
landed, and obtained from the Indians the ceſſion of ſufficient terri- 
tory; conſtrued huts for their habitations; cleared a part of their 
lands, and ſowed corn for their ſuſtenance. Theſe fugitives from perſe- 
cution, had not been here more than two years, when they declared war 
againſt the Indians, among whom they had been received, and threat- 
ened to expel them out of their poſſeſſions. 

New cmigrants, from time to time, reſorted hither from Europe. 
Other ſettlements were formed. Force or artifice extorted from the un- 
fortunate Indians, new ceſſions of territory. | 

The war with the Indians was not of long duration. Theſe ſimple 
people made no great difficulty of relinquiſhing a few acres, from which 
they had never derived great advantage. And, without any prejudices 
againſt the coloniſts, or in favour of the natives, it may be reaſonably be- 
heved, that the greater part of the enormities and crimes attributed to the 
Indians, originated primarily from the conduct of the European encroach- 
ers on their poſſeſſions. | 

The rock on which theſe firſt coloniſts landed, is ftill carefully 
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pointed out to ſtrangers. The place they called Plymouth, in remem- 


brance of their native land. The ſea has, ſince that time, thrown up 


ſand over the rock to the height of twenty feet. But the tradition of 
the firſt landing ſtill preſerved the knowledge of the preciſe ſpot on 


which it took place. At the dawn of the revolution, the ſand was 


cleared away from it. - With no little toil, they penetrated at laſt through 


twenty feet in depth of ſand, to the very rock. The rock was ſplit into 
two parts, as it was laid bare; and this circumſtance was regarded as an 
unlucky omen of the political ſeparation of America from England. 
The largeſt half ſtill remains in its former fituation ; the other was, with 
great difficulty, conveyed to the 'market-place of the town of Plymouth, 
where it now lies. Both are in the ſtate of rugged blocks, without in- 
ſcription, or any thing of monumental form, ſuch as might indicate 
what is peculiar to them, and 8 them from the V other 
ſtones which lie around. 

This rock which, from the high veneration ada on it, naturally 
attracts the curioſity of ſtrangers, is, however, the only thing particularly 
remarkable in that place. Its trade is confined to the fiſhery. Seventy 
ſchooners, of from thirty to forty tons burthen each, and two or three of 
one hundred tons, go to the fiſhery upon the bank: ſome fiſh on the 
coaſt, The largeſt of theſe veſſels carry their cargoes of fiſh to ſale in 
Europe, or in the Weſt India Iſles. The road is ſcarce ſufficiently ſhel- 
tered. from the north-caſt wind ; and the harbour is left dry by the ebb- 


ing tides, In the beginning of the war of the revolution, all the veſſels 


belonging to this port, were either captured or burnt by the Engliſh. 
Their number was greater than that of the veſſels which belong to it, at 
preſent; and its trade was, then, more conſiderable. I know not but it 
may be the remembrance of what then took place, which now, fo much 
exaſperates the minds of the people of Plymouth againſt England. Arti- 
zans, labourers in huſbandry, failors, are all, here, in a rage, againſt the 
late treaty. Perſons of high rank likewiſe declare againſt it, though with 
leſs of open and indecent fury. It is the general voice, that America 
ought to form an offenſive and defenſive league with France, and to de- 
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clare war againſt England. But, on the other hand, I have been aſſured 
that the richer claſs of the people are, for the greater part, of opinion, 
that a treaty of commerce and political amity with England is indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary to the welfare of America. 

In addition to the fiſhery, the trade of Plymouth 1s in part produced 
by its forges and manufaqures in iron. The works in which theſe 
manufactures are carried on, conſiſt, in a conſiderable proportion, of mill- 
machinery, that is put in motion by the ſmall river which here falls into 
the bay. As pit-coal and iron-ſtone, are plentiful ; from eighty to an 
hundred men are kept conſtantly at work in theſe manufactures. The 
town contains about three thouſand inhabitants; and their number is 
annually augmented. 

The exports from Plymouth amounted, in the year 1791, to fifteen 
thouſand eight hundred and forty-four dollars; in 1792, to twenty-eight 
thouſand nine hundred and forty-five dollars; in 1793, to twenty-nine 
thouſand four hundred and twenty-ſeven dollars; in 1794, to thirty- 
five thouſand four hundred and fifty-two dollars; in 1795, to fifty-two 
thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-eight dollars. 

I had a letter of introduction to General WARREN, an old, grey- 
headed man, who was much employed during the war of the revolu- 
tion, but rather for the economy of the army, over which he had great 
influence, than on account of any ability he could be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
for actual ſervice in the field. He is now an old man, and very feeble. 
His wife 1s as old as himſelf, but much more lively in converſation. Like 
the other ladies of America, ſhe has read a great deal on a variety of ſub- 
jects. She has even publiſhed one or two volumes of tales, which are 
much eſteemed ; and has written a hiſtory of the American revolution, 
which her huſband and the have, with great prudence, reſolved not to 
ſend to the preſs while they live, but to leave for publication after their 
death: the truth may then, they ſay, be ſafely declared. In the mean 
time, this work has been read, in whole or in part, by ſeveral friends, 
who give it the character of an impartial and well-written work. This 
old lady, at the age of ſeventy, is truly intereſting ; for ſhe has loſt nei- 
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ther the activity of her mind, nor the graces of her perſon ; though. the 


ſtill laments the death of a fon ſhe loſt in the war, with the ſamc ten- 
derneſs and earneſt ſorrow as on the day on which he fell. She ſtill 
reads his letters, has his portrait conſtantly in her view ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all this fond attachment to his memory, is equally affectionate 
to her ſurviving children. One of theſe, I ſaw at the houtc of General 
Lincoln, who had likewiſe ſuffered, during the war, by the loſs of his 
leg, in a ſea-fight, on board a frigate. This reſpectable lady is deſcended 
from” a family who are like herſelf diſtinguiſhed for genius and lite- 
rature. She is ſiſter to Mr. Oris, a lawyer of great reputation in 
Maſſachuſetts, who had a conſiderable ſhare in the revolution, and is 
faid to be a man of great merit. He is father to Mrs: Lincoln, whom 1 
mentioned above. | 

Plymouth is the principal town of the county of the ſame name, a 
diſtrict that contains twenty-nine thouſand inhabitants. The foil is 
rugged, and not very fertile; but it is full of iron ores, which ſupply 
materials for very conſiderable iron manufactures, | 


DISTRICT OF NEW BEDFORD. 


The road from Plymouth hither, is tedious and very imperfet. Ply- 
mouth lies at the diſtance of not more than thirty miles from New Bed- 
ford ; and both theſe towns belong to the ſame ſtate. Yet, ſo rare is the in- 
tercourſe between them, that no perſon in Plymouth could inform me of 
the direction of the road to New Bedford, farther than for the firſt fix 
miles. Amidft continual enquiries concerning the road which 1s little 


' uſed, and interſected by many croſs paths, I wandered out of my way. 


I was, beſides, miſled by the miſchievous waggery of a dumb man, 


which ſent me aſtray five miles farther. But few houſes are to be ſeen in 


this tract, and theſe he at wide diſtances from one another. The ground 
is rugged, and the ſoil ſandy. The woods, which extend all the way, 
conſiſt chiefly of firs and birches, moſt of which are likely to be burnt for 
charcoal. The burning of charcoal is the only ſort of induſtry in which 
the people are ſeen to be engaged, along the whole road. There is 
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abundance of iron-ſtone, ſufficiently rich in ore for working, here as well 
as at Plymouth. There is every where an air of poverty, the effect 
either of a poor or of an ill-cultivated foil. I had great pleaſure in falling 
in with two negro families, who live here on ſmall poſſeſſions of their 
own, which they maintain in as good a ſtate of culture, as thoſe of their 
neighbours. Such inſtances are not rare in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. 

A heavy and inceflant rain, by which I was wetted to the ſkin, 
obliged me to halt at Middleborough, at a ſmall inn, the landlord of 
which was concerned in the iron-works. The iron-ore is found in Pond 
Allowaraſet, in great plenty, either at the ſurface or at the depth of a 
ſingle foot under water. This red ore ſometimes contains a fourth part, 
ſometimes not more than an eighth part of pure iron. The ore is dragged 
from under the water, in nearly the fame manner as oyſters are raiſed 
from the bank. It is now, however, much leſs abundant than formerly. 
A man who, fifteen years ſince, would have been able to gather two or 
three tons in the year by his own labour, can now ſcarcely procure one 
ton. Another pond adjacent to Middleborough, yields this ore in greater 
quantity; but it is deeper, and conſequently the ore is leſs eaſily to be 
raiſed from its bottom. 

The maſters at this work earn forty dollars a month ; the common 
workmen are paid at the ſame rate as the labourers in' huſbandry, which 
affords them ſeven or eight dollars a month. Land coſts two dollars an 
acre, unleſs when it is ſuppoſed to contain iron-ore; and in this caſe, 
the price is higher or lower, according to the degree of its richneſs in ore. 
This inn ſtands at eighteen miles diſtance from Plymouth. Its beds were 
full of workmen from the forges and nail- makers; but the landlord pro- 
miſed me a bed as ſoon as the rain ſhould ceaſe. The rain continued to 
fall, till it was too late to reach New Bedford that might; I was, there- 
fore, obliged to halt, after travelling five miles farther, at an inn of 
mean appearance, which hunger and fatigue made me regard as com- 
fortable. 

Next day about noon, I entered Ne Bedford. It is not above thirty 
years ſince this town was founded, It was one of thoſe places which 
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ſuffered the moſt during the war of the revolution. Ships, warchouſes, 
dwelling-houſes, were all burnt by the Engliſh. The loſſes which 
the town ſuffered, exceeded three hundred and thirty thouſand dollars. 
Trade did not ſoon revive; but is now, however, at a greater height 
than ever. 1 

The diſtrict of New Bedford comprehends five ſmall ſea-port towns — 
New Bedford, Weſtport, Rocheſter, Wareham, and Dartmouth. The 
four laſt of theſe are, properly ſpeaking, only docks for ſhip-building. 
Moſt of the ſhips built in them find immediate ſale, either at New Bed- 
ford or in ſome other harbour belonging to the United States. There 
belong, at preſent, to thoſe few towns, twenty veſſels, of from thirty 
to eighty tons burthen each, which are employed in the coaſting-trade, 
all except two or three, which go to the fiſhery upon the great bank. 
New Bedford is a place of greater trade than the others; builds more 
veſſels; and has a good road, which is at leaſt excellently ſheltered 
from the caſt wind. The land round New Bedtord 1s, in general, far 
From fertile; and there are many other ſea-port towns on the coaſt of 
Maſſachuſetts. The exports from this place are therefore confined to 
fruit, pulſe, maize, ſalted fleſh and fiſh, with ſome coarſe iron-work. 
Theſe veſſels are not always freighted from this port, but are uſually 
hired by the merchants belonging to it. Thoſe from New Bedford are 
engaged chiefly in the whale-fiſhery, which is conſiderably ſucceſsful 
nigh the iſland of Nantucket, at five and twenty miles diſtance from 
New Bedtord. 

New Bedford employs, at preſent, twelve veſſels in the fiſhery, cach 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and ſeventy tons burthen. 
{Nantucket ſends out thirty veſſels; Boſton, two or three; Rhode-Iſland, 


one, 


THE WHALE-FISHERY. 


Whales are found on the coaſt of Brazil, and in the Pacific Ocean in 
the ſame latitudes, in the Weſt Indian Seas, and as tar caſtward as to the 
Cape of Good Hope, from the eighteenth to the twenty - fiſth degree of lati- 
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tude. The mode in which they are taken, is well known ; but I believe 
the information I am enabled to offer poſſeſſes ſome ſhare of novelty. 

The deſtination of the fiſhing-voyages 1s ſo ſettled, that the return of 
the ſhips is expected within the courſe of from ten to eighteen months 
after their departure. The fiſhing is not always alike ſucceſsful. But. 
it never fails to afford the owners a profit of at leaſt twenty per cent upon 
the adventure, the expences of fitting out Which are very conſiderable. 
Beſide the coſt of the veſſel, there are alſo to be reckoned, the expence 
of two boats, of lines, harpoons, axes, kettles, barrels with iron hoops, 
and proviſions for the crew, to the amount of five or ſix thouſand dollars. 
The crew reccive no wages, but have a certain ſhare of the blubber. 
The captain has a fifth part; the pilot a five-and-tortieth, or a ſixtieth part 
of what they take. A veſſel of two hundred and fifty tons burthen will 
return with two hundred and ten or two hundred and twenty tons of 
blubber, beſide the whalebone. In 1793, the medium price of blubber, 
or Whale- oil, was ſixty-five dollars a ton. The blubber of the ſpermacetr- 
whale was at the rate of one hundred dollars a ton ; that of other whales, 
fifty - five dollars a ton; theſe laſt are very plentiful in the ſeas. The price 
is now twice as much. The increaſe of price is owing to the extraordi- 
nary demand for train- oil and ſpermaceti-candles, and to the ſmall num- 
ber of the ſhips, which have lately gone trom Europe upon the whale- 
fiſhery. The captain's profits from a ſucceſsful voyage amount to be- 
tween cight and nine hundred dollars for common years, but at preſent 
to between ſeventeen and eighteen hundred dollars. 

A ſhip of one hundred and fixty tons is manned with a crew of fifteen 
perſons. Of theſe, twelve man the two boats in the purſuit of the whales; 
while the othet three remain on board. Larger veſſels have a third boat and 
{ix additional hands, The blubber, which has been barrelled at ſea, is to 
be again put into freſh barrels, and cleared from a ſediment that is formed 
in the barrels, before it be carried to market; for though the ſediment 
be as fit as the reſt for uſe in the ſoap-works, yet the oil in which it 
appears is regarded as of inferior quality in the European market. This 
ſediment, and a fort of White fleſh, which is found in the head and belly 
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of the whale, are then ſqueezed m a preſs. A new quantity of oil of the 
beſt quality is thus obtained. The reſidue, which remains after the firit 
preſſing, is put again into the preſs, and more torcibly ſqueezed than be- 
fore. It affords a certain quantity of oil; and it is the produce of this 
laſt ſqueezing which, after undergoing a boiling, is poured into moulds, 
and forms ſpermaceti candles. Theſe are fold for half a dollar a pound. 
Thoſe which are ſpermaceti-fiſhes yield this matter in great quantity. 
In their heads alone there are often five or ſix tons of this matter; though 
the other whales have the head differently compoſed, and do not afford 
above a quarter of a ton out of each head, Thus all whales yield morc 
or leſs of this matter which is ſo much valued as a material for candles. 
The veſſels for the fiſhery are built without any very remarkable pecu- 
liarity of ſtructure. Only, there ſtands, between the maſts, a great caul- 
dron for the making of the oil, and the openings on the decks are 
made unufually wide, in order that the barrels may be the more eaſily 
moved up and down. The oil, when it is hot, is apt to penetrate and 
injure the wood of a newly built veſſel; and, on this account, it is uſual 
to ſend ſhips on a voyage or two to Europe before employing them in 
the whale-fiſhery. hoſe merchants, who are concerned in this fiſhery, 
are accuſtomed to. purchaſe veſſels which have been built two or three 
years. The alterations neceſſary, to fit them for the uſe of the fiſhery, 
are inconfiderable. 

From all that I had hcard or read, I was lead to think the whale- 
+ fiſhery to be a very perilous employment to the men who are engaged 
in it. They muſt meet, as I ſhould have fuppoſed, with many un- 
happy accidents. I have, however, been affured of the contrary. The 
fleet from Nantucket, conſiſting of thirty veſſels, did not loſe; laſt year, 
a ſingle man; this year they have loſt but two men. People here can 
ſcarcely recolle& a ſingle inſtance of any perſon loſing his life from any 
accident in the fiſhery. Neither here nor in Nantucket can any inſtance 
be mentioned of a man's having been killed or hurt by any of the whales, 
The boats are indeed, often overturned by the whales. 

Hudſon's Bay, and the ſcas adjacent to the coaſts of Greenland and 


Labrador, 
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Labrador, abound more than the ſouthern ſeas, in whales, and tboſc of a 
larger ſize, and ſuch as afford oil of a better quality. But the ice, which 
floats there in vaſt maſſes, renders the fiſhing much more dangerous in 
theſe northern latitudes. One of theſe maſſes of ice ſtriking againſt a 
ſhip is ſufficient to daſh it in pieces. Beſides, the ſhips cannot remain at 
ſea, for a ſufficient length of time, upon the coaſts. Some American 
ſhips repair to that fiſhery as they return from Europe ; but, in general, 
the whale-fiſhery in the northern ſeas is abandoned to the European fiſher- 
men. 

Although the fiſhery on the coaſts of Africa and the Brazils be ſtill ſuf- 
ficiently ſucceſsful, yet 1t 1s thought that the numbers of the whales in 
thoſe parts begin to be diminiſhed. The reaſon aſſigned for this is, that 
ſuch a number of the famales of this ſpecics are annually deſtroyed, with- 
out which the young ones can neither be produced nor nouriſhed imme- 
diately after the birth. (The Engliſh call the males, males, and young 
of the whale, —bulls, cows, and calves). 

Twenty years ſince, whales were conſiderably numerous on the coaſts of 
America. Even within theſe fix or ſeven years, whales were to be found 
here, though not in ſuch numbers as formerly. At preſent, it is thought 
a very remarkable occurrence, if one ſhould happen to be ſeen in theſe 
parts. The whales have been frightened entirely away, fo that two or 
three ſhips can hardly procure a tolerable freight for the ſeaſon, by fiſhing 
in theſe ſeas. The ſpermaceti-whales have been found chiefly in the In- 
dian occan, on the coaſts of Africa and Madagaſcar, in the Pacific ocean, 
and on the coaſts of Peru and Chili. a 

Train · oil and ſpermaceti- candles are brought into different ſea- ports of 
America by ſhips belonging to New Bedford, which has alſo two or three 
veſſels employed in the trade to Europe. Twenty ſhips belonging to the 
ſame ports are conſtantly engaged in the coaſting- trade. But this laſt 
trade is ſo languid that the cuſtom-houſe dues arifing from is, for the firſt 
nine months of the year 1795, did not exceed two hundred and nineteen 
dollars. During the whole year 1790, it yielded but one hundred and 
fifty-ſix dollars. As to the amount of the yearly exports from New Bed- 
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ford; the value of theſe was, in the year 1791, twenty-ſix thouſand three 
hundred and forty-four dollars; in the year 1792, twenty-ſeven thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventy-fix dollars; in 1793, twenty-ſeven thouſand 
eight hundred and forty-tour dollars; in 1794, cighty-two thouſand and 
eighty-five dollars; in 1795, fſixty-two thouſand two hundred and two 
dollars. | 

The harbour lies at the diſtance of eight miles from the mouth of the 
river Acchuſſnet. The anchorage is excellent. That part of the breadth 
of the river, which is navigable to veſſels of a certain burthen up to the 
town, is very narrow; the reſt of the river being very ſhallow, and full 
of rocks. The harbour is beſides protected by a fort, beyond which ſhips 
entering it cannot proceed more than a quarter of a mile. The river 
Acchuſſnet pours its waters into the bay of the ſame name. This bay 
has alſo a communication with Buzzard Bay, which is ſeparated from the 
bay of Cape Cod by an iſthmus of the breadth of three or four miles. 
There is a project for cutting a canal through the iſthmus. 

The trade of New Bedford is almoſt all in the hands of Quakers. About 
one-half of the inhabitants are of this ſect. They are, in general, an ho- 
neſt, frank, orderly, ſet of people. I received a pretty full account of 
them from WILLIAM Rus H. He is proprietor of fix veſſels. His family 
has been, for ſome generations, engaged here in trade. With the moſt 
obliging readineſs to ſatisfy any enquiries which are made of him, he 
Joins an uncommon clearneſs of ideas. His father is one of thoſe inhabi- 
tants of Nantucket whom M. DR CaLoxxe invited to Dunkirk, to in- 
troduce the buſineſs of the whale-fiſhery into France. In 1786, Ruth be- 
gan the buſineſs of the whale-fiſhery at Dunkirk, with not more than 
two ſhips; and, in the year 1793, no fewer than forty ſhips failed from 
Dunkirk to the whale-fiſhery. Certain it is, that trade and mercan- 
tile opulence were rapidly increaſing in France, at the time when the 
revolution commenced, and the preſent war broke out, When liberty 


* ſhall be ſecurely and permanently eſtabliſhed in France, that activity, 


which is a well-known characteriſtic of liberty, will be much more alive 
than ever, to the improvement of every branch of induſtry and com- 
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merce. Perſons of all ranks will then take a part in whatever can aug- 
ment the honourable opulence of the land; and our country will be raiſed 
to the higheſt pitch of proſperity. 

This worthy Ruſh, who is now ſixty- five years of age, has all the acti- 
vity of a young man. He went to France with {ſtrong prejudices againſt 
it; yet, nothing leſs than the crimes and diſorders which he there wit- 
neſſed would have been ſufficient to make him leave that country and 
return to America. He loves the character, the ſprightly manners, the 
mode of doing bufineſs, which prevail among the French nation. He is 
pleaſed with the integrity of the French merchants, and delighted with 
the climate of France. He ſpeaks, in ſhort, as a Frenchman; but, he 
abhors the crimes which have attended the revolution. Of its exceſſes 
he judges for himſelf with tenderneſs, yet with diſcernment. 


TOWNSHIP OF NEW BEDFORD ; COUNTY OF BRISTOL; VALUE 
OF PRODUCTS, AND OF LABOUR. 


In the country round New Bedford, where the foil is, in general, of 
moderate fertility, conſiderable numbers of oxen are annually fattened for 
the ſupply of proviſions to the ſhips in the harbour, and to thoſe even 
which belong to Nantucket. Land coſts from twelve to cighteen dollars 
an acre. Beef is fold at the rate of fix-pence a pound. Flour is here 
ſcarce, as well as in all the other ſmall towns of Maſſachuſetts. It coſts 
at preſent from thirteen to fourteen dollars a barrel. The bread is com- 
monly made of maize and barley; and this is indeed the uſual bread 
throughout the whole ſtate. Biſcuit is the only wheaten bread to be 
found in the inns. The wages of all ſorts of ordinary labourers are at the 
rate of from eight to nine dollars a month. Ships coſt from forty to 
forty-two dollars a ton. New Bedford les in the county of Briſtol, of 
which the head-town is Taunton. This county contains about thirty- 
eight thouſand inhabitants, and 1s remarkable for the great abundance of 
iron-ore which it affords. A copper-mine was here lately opened for the 
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RHODE ISLAND.—NEWPORT.—MR. ELIE. 
The road from New Bedford to Rhode Ifland, like that from Plymouth, 


is rugged with rocks and looſe ſtones, and leads through a hilly tract of 
country. You paſs through the townſhip of Weſtport, and near that 
part of the river where veſſels are built, which take in their cargo at the 
diſtance of a mile below. Only two ſchooners belonged to this port ; but 
of theſe one has been recently wrecked on the coait of Salem, on its re- 
turn from a voyage to the province of Mainc. 

The boundaries of the ſtate of Rhode Iſland commence at the diſtance 
of three miles on this ſide of the bay, at a place called uſually Eaſt Paſ- 
ſage, where it is propoſed to build a bridge for the purpolc of connecting 


the iſland with the main land. This paſſage is not broad, and the depth 


of the water is thirty tect. But, the t:de flows and cbbs with ſuch a 
ſtrength of current, that the toil of erecting the bridge cannot but be 
extremely difficult, and it will be no caſy taſk to give it perfect ſta- 
-bulity. 


This iſland. exhibits a continued ſucceſſion of .mcadows and ficlds of 


maize. Barley is likewiſe produced here in conſiderable abundance. The 


breweries of Philadelphia and New York furniſh an advantageous market 
for this laſt article, Formerly this iſland was extcntively covered with 
fruit-trees and other wood. But theſe the Engliſh deſtroyed during the 
war. The ſoil is light, ſandy, and, in general, unimproved by manure 
or ſkilful tillage. The medium produce of the meadows is a ton of hay 


per acre; the ground under tillage yields, an acre, twenty-five buſhels of 


maize, or one hundred buſhels of potatocs. There are inſtances of greater 
produce ; but theſe occur only where particular land-holders have culti- 
vated their ground with unuſual intelligence and carc. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Newport, where dung can be purchaſed for the caſy ex- 
pence of half a dollar the ton, the land is more plentifully manured, and, 
in conſequence .of this, yields even to the amount of ninety buſhels of 
maize per acre, But, ſuch inſtances are rare, and occur only where the 
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ſoil is both naturally rich and well improved by manure and tillage. The 
common extent of the farms is ſeventy acres. Some ſmall number of 
them contain two hundred acres; and three or four, even four hundred 
acres. 

The ſarm of Sauer ELEM, to whom I had a letter from William 
Ruſh, is four hundred acres in extent. He is the only farmer in the iſland 
who does not perſonally labour upon his own ground. He 1s an Engliſh- 
man, from Yorkſhire. He came hither as a merchant before the revolu- 
tion. The length of his neceſſary ſtay gave him a fondneſs for the coun- 
try, and incliacd him to ſettle in it. He lives in a ſnug ſmalÞ houſe, five 
miles from Newport, and near to. Eaſt P:flage. Agriculture is the only 
buſineſs that he now follows. He does not boaſt of having found it, as 
yet, very profitable. But, he finds the condition of life agreeable, and. 
ſufficiently fuſceptible of improvement from his turn for curious obſer- 
vation, and his attention to the proceſſes of nature. This farm, on which 
he has been ſettled theſe ſix years, begins to be in a good ſtate of cul- 
tivation. The ſtone fences incloſing his fields are higher and better 
than any I have ſeen in Maſſachuſetts. His meadows are in a ſtate ot 
improvement and fertility, which is conſiderably profitable. But the dif- 
ficulty of procuring labourers ſtands greatly in the way of all agricul- 


tural improvements in theſe parts. As Mr. Elem is the only farmer in 


the iſland who does not labour with his owrr hands, ſo he often meets 
with a contradictory ſpirit in his working-people, who are apt to think; 
that their toil muſt make them more {ſkilful in huſbandry than their idle 
maſter. His cows and oxen are diſtinguiſhed as ſuperior to thoſe of the 
reſt of the iſland, which, however, are, in general, very good. His ſheep 
are of the beſt fort. Their wool is eaſily ſold at the price of a quarter of 
a dollar the pound, and each fleece yields two pounds and a half, In 
ſummer he keeps from- one hundred to one hundred and fifty, but in 
winter reduces this number to ſixty. From the firſt of December to the 
fifteenth of May, he keeps his cows and oxen in ſtalls ; but that is not 
the general practice of the farmers in the iſland. Either from poverty or 
prejudice, moſt of them have no cow-houſes. They put up their hay in 
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the meadows; and give daily, in winter, a-certain quantity of it to the 
cattle in theygpen fields. There falls fo little ſnow in the iſle, that no 
great harm feems to reſult from this practice. Only the horſes and the 
milch-cows are ſtalled in winter. 

The cheeſe of Rhode Ifland is famous throughout all America; but 
the only cheeſe which theſe parts now furniſh for exportation is from 
the iſles of Connanicut and Block, which make part of this ſtate. On 
Rhode Iſland itſelf, few of the farmers keep ſuch a number as to pro- 
duce more cheeſe than is neceſſary for their domeſtic ule. 

The following reaſons are aſſigned for the poverty of the farmers of 
Nhode-Iſland. It is uſual for the young people, at the age of thirteen, 
to leave the family of their parents, and to go into the ſervice of others. 
The parents find it vain to endeavour to detain them ; for, if not per- 
mitted to do as others do, they will not work at home. In conſequence, 
other labourers are to be hired ; and that accumulation of ſtock is materi- 
ally hindered which might be beſt produced by the joint labour of a whole 
family, without hired affiſtance. Beſides, ſo many are diſpoſed to be- 
come farmers for themſelves, even without any adequate ſtock, that la- 
bourers are not to be procured for any reaſonable hire, even in caſes of the 
moſt urgent neceſſity. 2. It is a diſadyantage alſo to the agriculture of 
this territory, that it 1s every where adjacent to the ſea. The young peo- 
ple have, in conſequence of this, been long accuſtomed to prefer a ſea- 


faring life to huſbandry, becauſe the former affords higher wages in mo- 


ney, and is more grateful to the roving ſpirit of inexperienced youth. 


Even. the reſident farmers are tempted to join the fiſhing with the toils of 


huſbandry, as the fiſhing aftords, at all times in the year, a very plentiful 
ſupply for the nouriſhment of their families. They, conſequently, take 
little care to improve the ſoil to its higheſt pitch of cultivation. The 
fame thing may be ſaid of the inhabitants along all the ſea-coaſt of Amc- 


rica. 3, There is a want of a regular and profitable market for the ſuper- 


fluous produce of the ifle. There is, indeed, a market- place in the town 
of Newport; but the farmers rarely bring their grain hither for ſale ; not 


do thoſe who are in want of it reſort to this market to ſupply themſelves. 
The 
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The farmers bring their fleſh, corn, beans, and peaſe to the town, and 
there place it in houſes for ſale. When purchaſers do not appear, as is 
often the caſc ; the quantity is far from being ſufficieniʒ conſiderable 
to become an object of commercial ſpeculation for foreign export, to 
the merchants. 4. There is ſuch an extreme ſcarcity of wood, that no 
farmer who is in want of it, can ſupply himſelf at a leſs price than four 
or five dollars a cord. In conſequence of this want of trees, the whole 
land is too much expoſed to the winds, which often blow over it with a 
very troubleſome violence. There has been a remarkable difference in 
the produce of fruit upon the farms of this iſle, ever ſince the great trees 
were deſtroyed by the Engliſh during the war. 5. The clections to all 
places in the government, and to the legiſlative repreſentation, are re- 
newed every ſix months; and the frequent journics and public meetings 
which theſc occaſion, ſeem to withdraw the attention of theſe people; 
in too great a degree, from their huſbandry.” 6. Laſtly, the people of 
Rhode-Iſland are ſingularly illiterate. Scarcely has the whole iſland a 
ſingle well conducted free-ſchool ; ſuch is the oppoſition of prejudice to 
every thing of this nature. The public records of the ſmall ſtate of 
Rhode-Ifland are in, greater diſorder than thoſe of any one elſe; and 
this diſorder is a primary cauſe of the ignorance of its inhabitants: ſo 
that all their defects in the reſpect of knowledge, are plainly to be 
charged to the miſconduct of their rulers, 

The price of land varies, throughout this iſland, from five =” twenty 
to five and thirty dollars an acre. It has remained the ſame for theſe ſix 
years; and its rife ſeems to be prevented by the exorbitant price of 1a- 
bour. In the townſhip of Newport, land is fold ſomewhat dearer than 
elſewhere. 

Approaching Newport, you ſce the heights where the Engliſh long re- 
mained, when they were maſters of the town. They ſeized thoſe heights 
at the moment of their landing. 

Newport is accounted the chief town of the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland. It 
w the moſt ancient; the deputies of the ſtate hold their aſſemblies in it: 
but Providence is more populous, and carries on à more conſiderable 

35 trade. 
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trade. Before the war, there were in Newport ten thouſand inhabitants; 
in Providencę, not more than one thouſand. Providence now contains 
ſeven thouſii Newport, but five thouſand inhabitants. Many of the 
richer inhabitants of Newport have deſerted it., A number of families for- 
faking this town in the time of the revolution, while it was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, retired to Providence, and ſettling there, have 
never ſince been induced to change their reſidence. Thoſe, on the other 
hand, who were attached to the cauſe of England, went away with the 
Engliſh troops, when theſe were obliged to evacuate the iſland. Politi- 
cal diſſentions, which long diſtracted Rhode-Ilfland; contributed tarther 
to this deſertion of Newport. It is only within theſe laſt two or three 
years, that its trade has begun to revive. It has twelve veſſels of ſome 
conſiderable. burthen, engaged in the trade to Europe; two or three 
which fail to the coaſt of Guinea for cargoes of negrocs, which they 
bring for ſale to Georgia and the Weſt-India Ifles.; forty more, which 
are employed in the coaſting- trade, and ſail only for the colonics. The 
coaſting-trade is that which. the people of this town chicfly preter., 
The amount of the exports from Newport was, in 1791, of the value of 
two hundred and feventeen thouſand three hundred and nincty- ſour dol- 
lars; in 1792, two hundred and fixty thouſand three hundred and thirty- 
ſeven dollars; in 1793, two hundred and forty-ſeven thoutand cight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; in 1794, three hundred and eleven thoutand one 
hundred and ninety-five dollars; in 1795, three hundred and ſfeventecn 
thouſand eight hundred and ſixty dollars. 
Barley is the principal article of agricultural produce, which. it fur- 
niſhes for exportation. The iſles of Connanicut, Patience, and a third 
that lies in the bay, are uſually ſown with corn, in preference to any other 
article of crop. Some little wood from that part of the ſtate which is 
contiguous. to the main-land} as well as in an adjacent part of Maſſa- 
chuſetts; and large quantities of flax, an article much cultivated here; 
are annually exported out of Newport; The barley exported from Rhode- 
Hand, is freighted rather on board the - ſhips from Providence, than in 
thoſe from Newport. The. ſhips from Providence carry it chicfly into 
TL | the 
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the ſouthern ſtates, from which they bring, in return, other - cargoes, 
either to ſome port in the United States, to Europe, or to the Weſt- 
India Iſles. * 
The houſcs of Newport are almoſt all very ſmall, and miſerably bad: 
they are of wood, and not painted. In the town, every thing wears the 
appearance of decay ; but the harbour has a ſhew of opulence and active 
commerce. The vicinity of the ſea, the ſpaciouſneſs and ſecurity of the 
road, its caſineſs of acceſs, and its convenient ſituation, render it a very 
commodious ſhelter for veſſels going from the ſouthern parts of the main- 
land of America, towards the northern, or from the north ſouthwards. It 
is indeed more frequented than any other port, by foreign ſhips. New- 
port, with all theſe advantages, ſeems to be naturally deſtined to become 
a harbour tor ſhips of war, whenever the United States ſhall aſſume the 
conſequence of a Naval Power. It will then, no doubt, be more care- 
fully fortificd, than at preſent. A fort on Goat-Iſland, and a battery on 
the oppoſite ſhore, are the only means of defence which it poſſeſſes at 
preſent, and are certainly inadequate to protect its entrance. The firſt 
power with which the States ſhould be at war, would find theſe unable 
to oppoſe any naval force which it ſhould ſend to occupy the harbour. 
Goat-Iſland has been ceded by the ſtate of Rhode-Iſland to the United 
States. | | 
In Rhode-Iſland there is the fame freedom of religious worthip apd 
opinions, as in Pennſylvama. Baptiſts and Quakers are the moſt prevail- 
ing ſets; but the people in general, in this iſland, are far from being 
religious rvermuch, In the whole iſland, which is fafteen miles long and 
three miles broad, there is no church, except at Newport; and to this the 
country-people do not reſort above tour times in the year. The people 
of this ſtate arc reputed to be indolent, quarrelſome, and litigious. Theſe 
faults of character, if juſtly imputed, are ſuthcient to account ſor their 
poverty. There is ſaid to be a great uncertainty of political opinions in 
Rhode-lfland : they were not unfavourable to the abommable tyranny 
of Robeſpierre; they are far leſs friendly to France ſince the guilt of 
that tyranny has been ſuppreſſed, and order reſtored. Before the war, 
39 2 _ 
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there were many opulent inhabitants in Rhode-Iſland : at preſent, only 
the ruins. of their houſes, and the traces of their former incloſures, re- 
main to be ſeen. The houſes are either deſolate, or are inhabited in 
their leaſt ruinous parts, by people who, on account of the ſmallneſs of 
their capitals, their diſlike to labour, and many other reaſons, are much 
inferior in condition to the people of the other parts of New England. 
In the high-church of Newport, there is a monument erected by the 
order of Louis the ſixteenth, to the Chevalier de Ternay. He was 
commander of the flect which conveyed M. RocyaMBEAU and the 
French army to America. He died at Newport in the year 1780. The 
inſcription is in a very ſimple ſtyle, and ſpeaks very much in honour of 
M. de Ternay. | 
The State of Rhode-liland is very proud of having given birth to Ge- 
neral Green, one of the greateſt, if not abſolutely the greateſt, of Ame- 
rican- generals. He was, by birth, a Quaker, and was a reſpectable 
trader in Newport. But, for the ſake of liberty, he quickly ſhook off 
the prejudices of his ſect, and abandoned his buſineſs. He went, in the 
very beginning of the war, to contend againſt Britiſh oppreſſion. In the 
whole courſe of this memorable war, there was not a battle, not a 1kir- 
miſh, in which Green did not diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſignal valour, and 
extraordinary military talents. His ſound and diſcerning mind rendered 
often the moſt important fervices in the Council. He is, above all, fa- 
mous for his expedition into the ſouthern ſtates, in the year 1781. At 
the head of a ſmall force of not more than one thouſand or one thouſand 
one hundred men, ſcarcely clad, raw, and animated by nothing ſo much 
as by their confidence in General Green perſonally ; he, by a variety of 
the moſt {kiltul ſtralagems, and plans of annoyance, and by the exertion 
of extraordinary courage, forced the Englith to retire gradually from the 
- provinces of Upper Virginia, North Carolina, and almoſt all South Caro- 
lina; delivering the injured, harraſſed, and tcattered inhabitants of thoſe 
deſolated territories, from the miſery and oppreſſion under which they 
had long groaned. He reſtored the unhappy fugitives to their habita- 
tions, and compelled the Engliſh to retire into York and Charleſtown, 
| where 
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where they were ſoon finally vanquiſhed by the joint arms of the French 
and Americans. Green, no leſs humane in victory, than brave and en- 
terpriſing in warfare, ſtained his triumph with no atrocities, notwiths 
ſtanding the provoking example whick had been ſet by the Engliſh. He 
was the ardent friend of liberty, without laying aſide, on this account, 
all reſpect to natural juſtice and humanity. His whole life was ſpent in 
a continued train of virtuous actions. After theſe illuſtrious deeds in the 
field, he was hailed as the deliverer of the ſouthern ſtates, and received the 
thanks of the Congreſs. He died within a few years after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of American freedom. The Congreſs erected, at the public ex- 
pence, a monument in honour of his patriotiſm, his virtues, and his 
talents; and in ſo doing, gratified the carneſt defire of all true-hearted 
Americans. 

The State of Rhode-Iſland had, likewiſe, another eminent perſon, 
whoſe military talents*and valorous activity diſtinguiſhed him, on the 
one hand, though not ſo much as did his notorious perfidy and baſeneſs 
on the other. This was the traitor AF#*#*##,+ He was, before the 
war, a trader and dealer in cattle, as I have been aſſured. He eſpouſed, 
with great ardour, the cauſe of his native country. He quickly diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the expedition into Canada, and by that famous and 
daring march through the weſtern parts of the province of Maine to the 
river of St. Lorenzo, a tract which had been, hitherto, accounted inac- 
ceſſible to an army. A*F#*##* was one of the inferior commanders un- 
der General Gates, and had a ſhare in the glory of the fortunate day of 
Saratoga. In many engagements, previous to the great and deciſive 
events of that day, he had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Soon after, the 
vnprincipled A#***#, being corrupted by Engliſh gold, to his eternal in- 
famy, became, towards the cloſe of a war in which he had fo gallantly 
fought, the worſt enemy of his native country. He defired, no doubt, 
to preſerve his rank, and expected as much, as was clear from the confi- 
dence with which he ſolicited it. But the Engliſh government, though 


t A*****® js, however, well known to have been a native of Norwich, in Connec- 
ticat.—T7ranflater, 


they 
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they could avail themſelves of treachery, abhorred the traitor. A 
lives with a large or a ſmall penſion, God knows in what corner of Eng- 
land, covered with ignominy, and aware, that his name is never pro- 
nounced by his fellow-countrymen- without abhorrence, and that he 
muſt ever be deteſted as the treacherous, though unſucceſstul betrayer of 
American freedom. What will the Americans do to me, if I fall into 
their hands?” ſaid he 'once to a priſoner. They will take away that 
leg from you, Which you broke in their ſervice, and bury it henour- 
ably,” anſwered the priſoner, © then, by the other, they will hang you 
up as a traitor.” 

After ſpending an evening at the houſe of Sa MUHLELnu in the coun- 
try, and after halting for an hour in Newport, I went gladly on board a 
ſchooner belonging to Boſton, to take my paſſage to Providence, I was 
to return within the ſpace of two days from that town; as I expected my 
Horſe to arrive within this time; and propoſed then to proceed towards 
New London, along the great bay by which Rhode-Ifland is ſeparated 
from the main-land. The wind, though fair when we ſet fail, vecred 
about within the ſpace of an hour, fo that we were forced to return to 
Newport, after having been three hours tacking about at ſca, without 
advancing two miles on our voyage. I paſſed the reſt of the day in 
Newport, with my friend Samuel Elem, the beſt of Quakers, and the 


worthicſt of men. He is a bachelor, rich, fond of trade, and of rural 
life. 


BRISTOL.—WARREN. 


Worthy Samuel Elem ftill inſiſted upen doing the honours of the 
country towards me. On Saturday, the 24th, he conducted me to the 
extremity of the iſland, where I might obtain a paſſage to Briſtol. His 
politeneſs was joined to an engaging ſimplicity of manners, extremely 
different from that roughneſs and dryneſs of addreſs, which are dar 
attributed to the Quakers. 

Although I travelled by a way different from that by which-I had en- 
tered the iſland, yet I could perceive no remarkable diverſity, in either 


the 
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the appearance of the dwelling-houſes, the cultivation of the ſoil, or the 
general character of the huſbandry. The proſpect of the bay, of the 
iſlets with which it is interſperſed, and the main- land contiguous to the 
bay, is extremely pleaſing. The paſſage from the iſland to Briſtol is a 
mile in breadth ; it is croſſed in a ferry-boat with a ſingle fail; it is large, 
deep, and ſecure : the only inconvenience attending it is, that horſes can- 
not be eaſily brought on board it ; my horſe was conſiderably hurt in the 
attempt. : 

On the oppoſite ſhore, as far as to Warren, a diſtance of ſix or ſeven 
miles, the land is more ſandy, and more ſtony, than in the iſland : but, 
it yields great quantities of fruit and of pulſe, that is reputed. to be of 
very excellent quality. 

Briſtol is a ſmall*ſca-port town lying on the bay. It carries on ſome 
trade to the Antilles. In the year 1775, the houſes were almoſt all 
burnt to the ground by Captain * who commanded a fmall Engliſh 
ſquadron. They have been rebuilt, and are now more numerous than 
before that diſaſter. 

Warren is nearly ſuch another port-town as Briſtol ; eight or ten ſhips- 
a year are built in it, Barrington, another ſmall ſea-port town, which 
is divided from Warren only by a river of its own name, was begun'to- 
be built in the year 1709, and conſiſts now of about one hundred and 
fifty good houſes. Some few merchants refide in theſe three ſea- port 
towns; but the ſhips belonging to them are tor the moiſt part employed 
in the trade from Providence. Theſe ſmall villages are much better 
built than Newport. The value of land has riſen here to at leaſt three 
times as much as it formerly was, according to an eſtimate founded upon 
the preſent amount of the taxes. 
| Two miles beyond Warren, the road turns to Providence in Maſſa- 

chuſetts. The land is there, for ſeveral miles, ſo ſandy and boggy, that 
no ſtones can be found for fences. On the other hand, wood is ſo ſcarce, 
and ſo coſtly, that it can as little be applied to this uſe as ſtones. Yet 
the fields arc encloſed with fences, which, to two-thirds of the height, 
are formed of turts, with croſs-bars of timber above. In other places 
| | where: 
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where ſtones are not ſo ſcarce, the fences are formed one-half of ſtones, 
one halt of wood. 

I know not whether it might be, that the information which ] re- 
ceived in Newport, imprefſed me with unfavourable prejudices againſt the 
people of Rhode-Ifland : but 1 could not help thinking, that, in the 
ſhort part of my way which now led through the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, 
I received much more obliging anſwers to my enquiries, than in the diſ- 
trict which I had left. a 

I had, however, no reaſon to complain of my reception with Moss 
Brown, to whom 1 had a letter of introduction from William Ruſh. 
He lives in a farm not far from the upper bridge over Deacon's River, on 
the way to Providence. Moſes Brown is a very ſtrict Quaker; became 
a' Quaker upon conviction; and has been ſuch for the ſpace of forty years. 
He acquired a confiderable fortune in trade, of which he has reſigned the 
greater part to his ſon; and he himſelf now lives in quiet ceſſation from 
buſineſs, tranſacting nothing of that fort upon his own account. Not- 
withſtanding the ruſtic ſimplicity of his manners, he ſeemed to be a very 
worthy man. He preſſed me to ſtay with him for the evening, telling 
me, that he did not aſk me in the way of empty compliment, but that 
if he had not deſired my company, he would not have given me the in- 
vitation. I excuſed myſelf, by mentioning, that as I had but very little 
time to ſpend at Providence, and as the weather, though generally un- 
certain, was now fair, I muſt, therefore, avail myſelf of the preſent mo- 
ment, and proceed-on my journey. 

The environs-of Providence are more intereſting than thoſe of New- 
port: and they give to an approaching traveller, very favourable ideas of 
the town which he is about to enter. The hill at the foot of which the 
town hes, and over which you muſt paſs into it, is interſected into two 
parts by a paved road, which has a ſhow and gentle deſcent. The 
town hes on both ſides of the river: a well-conftructed bridge atfords a 
ready communication between its two diviſions. Lofty, well-built and 
well-furniſhed houſes, are numerous in this town, which is becoming 
continually larger: and the proſpect of an encreaſe of wealth and po- 


pulouſneſs 
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pulouſneſs, has induced the inhabitants to ſet apart a conſiderable ex- 
tent of the adjacent hill for new buildings. The trade of Providence, as 
I mentioned above, is four or five times as great as that of Newport. 
Its exports are partly from this ſtate, and in part from Maflachuſetts and 


Connecticut. A diſtillery, perhaps the greateſt in the American States, 


extenſive manutactures of nails and of other forged iron-work, contribute 
much to the exportation from this place. 

In the courſe of this laſt year, endeavours have been made to intro- 
duce the manufacture of cotton-yarn and ſtuffs into Providence. The 
author of this undertaking ſays, that he finds it already profitable: But I 
ſhould ſuſpect this to be, rather the boaſt of ſanguine expectation, and of 
ſelf-conceit, than the actual truth of the facts. All machines in America 
are indeed more or leſs profitable: but the machinery which requires 
workmen to be employed about it, 1s by no means to be compared with 
that of Europe, where a truly good workman gets one-half leſs than in 
America, eſpecially in its fea-port towns.* 

There are ſome ſhips from Providence engaged in the accurſed traffic 
of negroes, in contempt of the orders of Congreſs, by which it has been 
forbidden. The merchants concerned in this trade perſuade themſelves, 
that Congreſs cannot alter the Conſtitution ; and therefore think, that in 
ſpite of whatever Congreſs ſhall order, they may continue the ſlave- trade 
till 1808, the year fixed in the Conſtitution for its final ceſſarion. They 
allege farther, that every ſtate poſſeſſes a right to decide for itſelf in re- 
gard to this traffic; and that the ſtate of Rhode-Iſland has not, as yet, 
made any enactment againſt it. They therefore purchaſe negroes, and 
carry them to ſale in Georgia, where there is no prohibition of any ſort 
againſt the trade. Nearly twenty ſhips from the harbours of the United 
States are employed in the importation of negroes to Georgia, and to 


the Weſt-India iſles. | 


I am ſurpriſed, that, while there is ſo ſtrong and general a diſapproba- 
tion of this whole trade, and while it is in ſuch direct contradiction to 


* Farther details concerning the trade of this place, with an account of the trade and 
conſtitution of Rhode-Iſland, may be ſeen in the journal of the tour of 1796. 


ET the 
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the ſpirit of freedom, and to the predominant ſentiments throughout 
America, Congreſs ſhould negle& to interpoſe, and entirely ſuppreſs it 
here. I was informed, that this is about to happen: But it is likewiſe to 
be owned, that the merchants of Rhode-Iſland carry on the ſlave- trade 
in a way leſs offenſive to humanity, than that in which it is conducted 
by the merchants of Europe. They take but one negro for every ton 
of the ſhip; while the Engliſh merchants, it is faid, take from one and 
a half to two negroes a ton. Even in fetters, the negroes have more 
room, and ſuffer leſs. The ſhips engaged in this trade are uſually not 


very large; and the negroes, as J was aſſured, INE arrive at the 
place of their deſtination in good health. 


There goes but a {ſingle veſſel from Providence to the ane | 


In fucceſs has occafioned ſome others, which were formerly employed in 
the ſame fiſhery, to be withdrawn from it. The maritime traffic from 
Providence is principally that to China, and to Nootka Sound. The 
augmentation of the number of the ſhips belonging to this port, the in- 
creaſe, and the improved elegance of the buildings, is more the conſe- 
quence of the growing wealth of the people of the place, than of any 
new reſort of foreigners to ſettle here. 

This ſmall ſtate, ſituate in the middle of New England, differs much 
from that ſtate; by peculiarity of cuſtoms, uſages, and opinions, which, 
whether good or bad, have neceſſarily a great influence upon the govern- 


ment. There ſeems to be a general defire for a change of the conſtitu- 
tion of Rhode-Iſland. 


The population of this whole ſtate amounts to about ſixty- eight thou- 
ſand ſouls. The higheſt amount of the taxes is twenty-thouſand dollars 


in the year. When it is conſidered, that the Governor's ſalary is only 


ſix hundred and ſixty- ſix dollars and two-thirds; and that the members 
of the aſſembly receive no ſalary ; this moderate ſum will not be thought 
inadequate to the purpoſes to which it is to be applied. Newport fur- 
niſhes three thouſand nine hundred and ſixteen dollars, two-thirds of this 
ſum ; and Providence contributes ſeven thouſand one hundred and twenty 
dollars. The taxes paid by the country are nearly equal to thoſe from 
the towns. There arc but few poor to be maintained by public charity, 


in 
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in this ſtate. The roads are repaired by the common labour of the inha- 
bitants. No extraordinary expence is ever applied to the improvement 
of the roads. The ſtates ſo ſmall, that theſe people give themſelves very 
little concern about highways. In travelling, they call the roads good or 
bad, without farther care. When there is any thing of indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſlity to be done to them, they then raiſe a voluntary ſubſcription to ac- 
compliſh it. 

The number of pcople really opulent in this ſtate, is not conſiderable ; 
nor is the number much greater of thoſe who affect the appearance of 
wealth ; for this laſt is prevented by the democratical ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, and by the tone of public opinion throughout the country. There 
are, beſides, certain taxes impoſed, particularly upon thoſe who live in a 
ſumptuous ſtyle. There is in Providence a college for the education of 
youth in the different branches of learning; but ſo far is it from being 
very eminent or in high reputation, that they who wiſh to give their 
children a good education, ſend them to Maſſachuſetts or Connecticut. 
The funds for the ſupport of this college were beſtowed chiefly by Bap- 
tiſts ; in conſequence of which it is ſcttled, that the preſident, and the 


greater part of the other teachers muſt belong to that religion; and they 


are, therefore, chiefly young perſons of the Baptiſt ſet who are educated 
in it. The Quakers are not much in favour here. They have an auſte- 
rity in their appearance, an extravagance in their principles, and an oddity 
in their cuſtoms, and even in their dreſs, which, in my opinion, differ 
widely and diſadvantageouſly from the amiable ſimplicity of the character 
and manners of the Quakers of Philadelphia. ; 

But here, as elſew here, the Quakers ſtrongly diſapprove of ſlavery, and 
of the traffic in negrocs. On this account they are looked on with an 
evil eye by the ſlave owners; becauſe the ſmallneſs of the ſtate renders it 
exceedingly eaſy for the ſlaves receiving any encouragement to that effect, 
to make their eſcape from their maſters, 

In Providence there are ſome rich merchants, who expend their wealth 
by living in a conſiderably ſumptuous ſtyle, Such are Meſſrs. CLARK 
and N1GHTINGALE. | had a letter of introduction to them. The former 


Tt2 received 
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received me very hoſpitably, and ſcemed to be a man of ſound intelli- 
gence, and conſiderable information. By him Is introduced to an 
inhabitant of the town, who had lately returne@from France. This 
man ſpoke ſtrongly againſt the revolution, and the crimes to which it 
had given birth. He, at the fame time, related, that at the Caſtle of 
Vincennes, he had obtained an excellent bargain of the property of an 
emigrant, and named others who had been as great gainers as he, by the 
proſcriptions and confiſcations ; I know not the gentleman's name; if I 
did, I ſhould think it my duty to make it public. 

The richeſt merchant in Providence is Joun Brown, brother to 
Moſes Brown, the Quaker above mentioned. In one part of the town 
he has accompliſhed things that, even in Europe, would appear conſi- 
derable. At his own expence he has opened a paſſage through a hill to 
the river, and has there built wharts, houſes, an extenſive diſtillery, and 
even a bridge, by which the road from Newport to Providence is ſhort- 
ened by at leaft a mile. He has fold many of his houſes. At his wharts 
are a number of veſſels, which are conſtantly receiving or diſcharging 
cargoes. In his diſtillery he maintains a great number of oxen, the la- 
bour of which is extremely uſeful, and a great ſaving of expence to him. 
I had no letter of introduction to him; and my ſtay in Providence was 
too ſhort to admit of my becoming acquainted with him. I exceedingly 
regretted to find myſelf obliged to leave the town, without converſing 
with a man, the extent of hoſe eſtabliſhments, and the ſucceis of whoſc 
trade, evince him to be a perſon of extraordinary intelligence and en- 
largement of mind. 

At Providence, and throughout the whole ſtate, the —_ uf the 
land is nearly the ſame as in the iſland. It yields of maize from fiftcen 
to twenty buſhels an acre, and of other produce in proportion. There 
are two churches in Providence, one for Anabaptiſts, another for Preſby- 
terians. They arc diſtinguiſhed for the ncatneſs and nn in their 
ſtructure and decorations. 

The wages to ſhip-carpenters Ws other labourers arc — the ſame 
in Newport and Providence, as in New Bedford. But negroes are almoſt 
the only ſervants to be ſcen. 


The 
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The ſtate of Rhode Iſland, and particularly the iſland, have ſuffered 
a conſiderable loſs of pulation by emigration to the newly occupied 
lands, and in particulagts Canada. Fewer in proportion have gone from 
Maſſachuſetts than from this ſtate. Beſides, Maſſachuſetts is receiving 
a continual influx of new inhabitants. There are banks in both theſe 


ſtates. That of Newport is of recent erection. Its notes are generally 
for one dollar cach. 


SCITUATE AND FISH'S FAVERN.. 


Scituate is a townſhip. Fiſh's Tavern, where I paſſed Sunday, is at 
the diſtance of twenty-ſix miles from the town. The road thither, leads 
over hills, is ſtony, rugged, and indeed as bad as a road can pqſſibly be. 
The farther you proceed on the way from the Providence, ſo much the 
more barren is the appearance of the ſoil, and ſo much poorer and more 
unfrequent are the dwelling-houſes. There is an extenſive tract of wood, 
conſiſting chiefly of dwarfiſh, oaks, firs, and birches. The meadows are 
mdifferent, and unimproved by culture ; yet ſome pretty good cattle are 
to be ſeen upon them. Sometimes theſe meadows open in the midſt of 
the wood; in other inſtances they are only adjacent to it. Some of the 
mall rivers put in motion ſaw-mills, and iron-works, which have been 
erected upon them; yet all has an air of poverty and meanneſs. Some 
beautiful vales are ſeen as one travels along this road. The weather is fo 
rainy, that even the worſt meadows diſplay an x extraordinary luxuriance 
of graſs for this time of the year. 

On my arrival at the inn, I found there Mr. TxumMBULL, a member 


of Congreſs, who was on a journey with his family. I had ſeen him once 
before in Philadelphia. 


NORWICH AND NEW LONDON. 


After paſſing Fiſh's Tavern, I found my way not quite ſo bad, for about 
ſeven miles farther, ſtill within the territory of Rhode-liland, and through 
a tract of country nearly ſimilar to that by which I had come hither. 
When I had entered the confines of Connecticut, I found both the land 


and 
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and the roads in a better condition. On the borders the ſoil is nearly 


the ſame, but in a better ſtate of cultivation. he houſes, indeed, arc 
not greatly better. Yet both theſe and the fields, the farther you ad- 
vance, aſſume a more advantageous appearance. There are a good many 


ſtreams of moderate breadth ; and though along the whole road the land 


be light and ſandy, yet the hay-ſtacks are frequent and large, and the 
number of the cattle muſt, of courſe, be conſiderable. At Norwich are 
a number of mulls, forges, and ſaw-works. This ſmall town lies on a 
creek or river, which falls into the river Thames, juſt where that river 
begins to be navigable. The harbour lies at about two miles diſtance. 
From Norwich to New London the foil is better, though ſtill light. 
The ſurface of the country is diverſified by ſeveral vales, through which 
various ſmall rivers, creeks, and ſtreamlets, diſcharge their waters into the 
Thames.  Clumps of trees, like thoſe in England, are ſcattered over all 
the fields. The proſpe& is not extenſive, but ſmiling and agreeable. 
The houſes are larger, and more handſomely decorated. The inhabitapts 
are better clad, and make as good an appearance as thoſe of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. One part of the road is in a very good ſtate of repair, and a toll is 
exacted for horſes and waggons paſſing along it. The navigation of the 
river admits veſſels of an hundred tons burthen to come up as far as 


Norwich; and this, with the trade of New London, gives an air of acti- 
vity and animation to the whole country adjacent. You enter the town 


by a paſſage cut over the declivity of a hill; perhaps leſs carefully finiſhed 
than that at Providence, yet not precipitous, and far from being bad. 
New London lies on the banks of the river, at two miles diſtance from 
the ſea. Its principal ſtreet is a mile in length. The houſes do not 
ſtand cloſe together; but the intervals between them are ſmall, and arc 
every day more and more filled up with new buildings. An adjacent 
ſtreet, running parallel to the main ſtreet, contains ſeveral conſiderable 
and handfome houſes. New London was burnt in the year 1781, by 
the Engliſh, under the direction of the ######* AgxoLD; and the da- 


mage done on that occaſion was equal to the ſum of five hundred thou- 


ſand dollars, It is at preſent among the towns of the fourth order; and 
though it be environed with rocks, its aſpect is ſufficiently agreeable. 


New 
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New London is reckoned the principal ſea- port town in Connecticut. 
The anchorage is ſafe ; ſhe depth of water conſiderable ; the entrance 
difficult. The harbour is protected by the two forts of —Greſworth, on 
the caſt banks of the Thames,—and Trumbull, on the oppoſite bank on 
which the town ſtands. I ſaw only the latter, which is in a bad condition. 

But, attention to theſe fortifications is the leſs neceſſary, on account 
of the ſmallneſs of the river. Ships belonging to Norwich take in their 
cargoes at New London ; thoſe which exceed one hundred and twenty 
tons burthen, take their lading in Connecticut river, at Newhaven. 

In regard to the cuſtom-houſe, the diſtri of New London lately extended 
to Connecticut river. The repreſentations of the merchants on the latter 
river, to the laſt ſeſſion of Congreſs, procured the port of this river to be 
creed into a new commercial diſtrict ; and the diſtrict of New London 
to be limited to the ports of New London, Norwich, and Stonington, a 
ſmall port on the river Stoneg, in that part of Connecticut which is adja- 
cent to Rhode-Iſland. The diſtrict of New London employs, at preſent, 
about ſix thouſand tons of ſhipping in the foreign trade, an equal quan- 
tity in the coaſting trade, and fix or ſeven ſmall veſſels which belong to 
Stonington, and are engaged in the capture of ſtock fiſhes. The veſſels 
belonging to the foreign trade are, at an average, of one hundred and 
ten tons burthen each. Thoſe in the coaſting trade are veſſels of eighty 
tons. The exports from New London were, in the year 1791, five hun- 
dred and eight thouſand nine hundred and ninety-three dollars in value ; 
in 1792, five hundred and nineteen thouſand three hundred and thirty- 
three dollars; in 1793, five hundred and forty-eight thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fiſty-eight dollars; in 1794, five hundred and fixty-three thou- 
fand four hundred and. fixty-erght dollars; in 1795, five hundred and 
ſeventcen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-cight dollars. 

The exports from New London are ſent, almoſt all, to the Weſt In- 
dia ifles. They conſiſt of horſes, dried beef and pork, mules, fowls, cat- 
tle of all forts, beans and peaſe, timber, butter, cheeſe, and ſalt fiſh. Theſe 
articles are named here in the order of the quantities in which they are 
exported : that of which there is the greateſt proportion exported, being 


named 
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named firſt; and that laſt, of which the exportation is the ſmalleft. 
Horſes and black cattle are reared in great numbers in this Kate; - 
but a great proportion of thoſe which are hene&exported, come from 
the northern ſtates of New York, TR New Ha —— and Maſſa- 
chuſetts. 

The negligence of the merchants of Albany; which ſuffers a wha: 
trade to be carried away from them; and the activity of the ſailors and 
merchants of New London, in lading and unlading their veſſels; are the 
principal cauſes which enable the people of this port to engroſs ſo much of 
a traffic ſo adyantageous. It is affirmed, that though the cattle be crowded 
together in the veſſels, to an incredible number, not one out of an hun- 
dred dies in the paſſage. The ſhip-owner ſupplies the fodder, which 
is always the beſt that can be procured. The captain has a certain 
monthly hire, but no ſhare in the profits of the freight ; only, when he is 
intruſted with the charge of the ſale in the iſlands, he then receives five 
per cent commiſſion. 

All the cattle exported from Norwich, and oſten alſo thoſe from — 
necticut River, come by land to New London, and are there put on 
board ſuch veſſels as are ready to receive them. Salted pork and beef, but- 
ter and cheeſe, are like wiſe exported from this harbour, in large quan- 

tities, to the other ſtates. Many of the ſhips which convey theſe cargoes, 
take returning cargoes to Europe, or to the colonies. The whole cxpor- 
tation to Europe conſiſts of not more than a dozen ſhip's cargocs a year, 
which go to England or Ireland, and conſiſt of wood, lint- ſeed, potatocs, 
pearl-aſhes, and ſumac, which a merchant of this port prepares for ex- 
portation, by an invention of his own, for the ſole benefit of which he 
enjoys a patent right for the ſpace of fifteen years. The ſumac grows in 
great plenty on the uncleared grounds. It is firſt cut into imall pieces, 
and dried, then reduced to a coarſe powder, and in this condition applied 
to the purpoſes of dyeing. It is fold at the rate of eighteen dollars and 
cne-third a barrel; and for theſe laſt two years there have been exported 
not leſs than two thouſand barrels a year. 

As to the fiſhery, the places where the fiſhes are taken, is at ſuch- a 


diſtance, 
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diſtance, that the fiſhes cannot be brought to New London to be dried. 
This buſineſs is carried on between the iſſes adjacent to the province of 
Maine, and the coaſts of Labrador; but, for ready ſale, the fiſh is brought 
to New London, and thence to the colonies, and to New York or Boſton. 


The veſſels are then freighted, uſually to the colonies, rarely, if ever, to 


Europe. The merchants of Connecticut have not ſufficient capital to 
enable them to await the flow return of money from the trade to Eu- - 


rope. The cargoes ſent from Connecticut, are almoſt all deſtined for 


Boſton or New York: There are, however, ſome exceptions. 

The veſſels of this port do not all belong to the merchants of New 
London. Some of them are the property of merchants belonging to 
Hartford and New York. Few merchants in Connecticut trade to the 
extent of more than thirty thouſand dollars, even including with their 
capital, their credit, which, indeed, does not go far. The capital of the 
merchants experiences here a much ſmaller annual augmentation, than 
in any other port of America. In the courſe of theſe laſt years, it has 
increaſed about a fifth part ; and in this increment 1s included the im- 
provement and increaſe of the buildings of the town. I received all theſe 
particulars of information from Mr. HuxT1x6Tos, collector of the cuſ- 
toms for this port; a man of integrity, diſcernment, and correct infor- 
mation. 

The beſt land in the whole diſtrict, which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the town, does not coſt more than twenty-five dollars an acre. Its 
average rate is one-third more than in Rhode-Iſland, including the ule. 
The price of labour is alſo higher here. Labourers in huſbandry receive 
here two-thirds of a dollar a day, or from thirteen to fourteen dollars a 


month. The winter, or the time in which the cattle muſt be ſupplicd 


with dry fodder, laſts from four months and a halt to five months. Many 
of the farmers never houſe their cattle. There 1s, on this account, a want 
of ſtalls and cow-houſes ; but the more opulent farmers are more careful 
of their cattle in the winter. 

New London contains four thouſand inhabitants. It has a bank that 
was eſtabliſned in the year 1782, and of which the capital is fifty thou- 


And dollars. It has, however, been augmented by other fifty thoutand 
3 U | dollars. 
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dollars. The management 1s the ſame as that of the bank at Hartford, 
but I am not able to explain it. The notes are ſor a dollar. The divi- 
dend upon the capital is three and a half and four per cent., payable 
half yearly. New London is the principal town of the county of the 


fame name. It contains about thirty-five thouſand inhabitants, of whom 
five hundred are ſlaves. 


CHELSEA. 


Proceeding from New London to Hartford, I was obliged to travel 
back, by the way of Norwich. But inſtead of paſſing that town, 1 
went by its ſca-port, which is named Chelſea, and is ſaid to he at the 
diſtance of two miles from the moſt populous part of the town of Nor- 
wich. The river, which is formed by the junction of the Quinaboug 
and the Shetucket, begins here to take the name of the Thames. The 
Thames is ſaid to be every where twelve feet deep, and is here about an 
eighth part of a mile in breadth. There might be in it, as I paſſed, 
about a dozen ſchooners, yachts, and brigs. On the two ſides of the 
river there might be from one hundred to two hundred handſome houſes. 
Some of theſe houſes were of a very good appearance; and there was a 
communication between the two ſides of the river by a wooden bridge. 
A mule from the bridge on the way to Norwich, Quinaboug 1s ſcen to 
precipitate itſelf over ſome pretty high rocks, with a cataract which 1s 
well worthy of being ſeen, particularly on account of its bold precipi- 
tous ſituation, and the height of the rocks by which it is formed, as well 
as on account of the uncommon appearance which 1s occaſioned by the 
tall of the water. 

The bank of Norwich, which was eſtabliſhed in the month of May 
1795, 1s formed upon the ſame plan as that of Harttord. Its capital con- 
ſiſts of from fifty thouſand to two hundred thouſand dollars; for by the 
conſtitution of the bank, 1t may be augmented from the ſmalleſt to the 
largeſt of theſe ſums. The ſhares are one hundred dollars each ; and 


the notes, of Which there have not yet been many iſſued, are for half a 
dollar. 


Norwich 
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Norwich and Chelſea contain, together, about three thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Mills of all forts are ſituate in the vicinity; and their buſineſs is 
very conſiderable. 

Between Norwich and Lebanon, particularly in the vicinity of Nor- 
wich, there 1s a good deal of wood to be ſeen. Almoſt all the tops of 
the hills are covered with it. The declivities, and the vales within view 
of which the way leads, arc, in general, under cultivation, 


LEBANON. 


In Connecticut, the lands are, for the greater part, appropriated as 
paſturage for cattle. The environs of Lebanon yield more, in this way, 
than any other part of the State. The townſhip lies in the county of 
Windham, which contains about twenty-nine thouſand inhabitants, of 
whom one hundred and ſixty are negroes. The population of Lebanon 
amounts to about four thouſand ſouls. Thoſe houſes, which are ſituated 
together, may be from one hundred and fifty to one hundred and ſixty ; 
they lie all in a ſingle ſtreet, which is between two and three hundred 
toiſes in width, and ſerves as a ſort of common paſture for the cattle. 
The houſes are, in general, ſmall, but neat; and, if they exhibit no ſhew 
of affluence, as little do they preſent any marks of the wretchedneſs of 


poverty. Such 1s, in general, the appearance of the houſes throughout 
Connecticut, 


Beſide ſheep and ſwine, of which the breed is good, and the number 
every where conſiderable, the people of Lebanon keep, in general, for 
every two acres of land an ox, a cow, and a mule. They ſell off, every 
year, a fourth part of their black cattle, without diſtinction of age. But 
horſes are not ſold before they be three years old; nor mules, till they be 
two years old. The farmers purchaſe mules for the work of their farms, 
at the rate of forty or fifty dollars a head. 

A more ſkilful huſbandry, a careful choice and culture of graſs- ſeeds, 
a judicious manuring of the lands, an attentive watering and cleaning of 
the meadows, might render the profits of the farmer ſeveral times greater 
than they at preſent are. The exceſſively high price of labour may be 


80 alledged 
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alledged here, as elſewhere, to be the great reaſon of the preſent imper- 


fection of the huſbandry of Connecticut. Yet ſuch a rcaſon can have 
leſs force in the caſe of paſturage than in that of tillage. The true cauſes 
are ignorance and a bigotted perſeverance in old practices. Very little of 
the land here reccives the benefit of manure. No pains 1s uſed to colle& 
the dung which might be caſily accumulated in large quantitics. The 
labourers can earn from ten to twelve dollars a month. The beſt land 
coſts twenty dollars an acre. ; 

The houſe of Mr. Trumbull, member of the Congreſs has, like him- 
ſelf, an air of ſimplicity and modeſty. One finds it neceſſary to make an 
effort of the mind, and to lay aſide European prejudices, in order to re- 
concile one's ſelf to the idea, that this is the houſe of one of the richeſt 
men in the State, a man who holds one of the moſt important places in 
the federal government. I cannot fufficicntly praiſe the hoſpitality with 
which he received me, or the amiable qualities of his worthy family. 
Mr. Trumbull has a brother who is famous for his genius in painting. 
He has undertaken a ferics of hiſtorical paintings of the moſt remarkable 
events of the war, by which his country's independence was eſtabliſhed. 


Several of theſe have been already exhibited in England, ſiuce the eſta- 


bliſhment of the preſent government of the United States. 


HARTFORD. 


The land between Lebanon and Hartford is nearly in the fame ſtate, 
as far as I have ſeen, with the other parts of Connecticut. The wood is 


chiefly fine oak and hickory. A few large trecs are fingly ſcattered here 


and there in the open fields. The wood has the appearance of having 
either been long ſince planted, or elſe of belonging to the old native woods 
of America. The ſoil is light, and is very much covered with ſtones ; 
though, what is ſurprizing, the houſes are all of wood. The land is, 


| every where, more or lets hilly. It indeed expands into a fine plain for 


the ſpace of eighty miles, along Connecticut River. The ſoil conſiſts 
chiefly of a hard gravel or ſand. The meadows exhibit more of a lively 
verdure, and the dwelling-houſes, every where conſiderably numerous in 
this 
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this ſtate, become ſtill more ſo, the nearer you approach to Hartford. 
You are rowed acroſs the river in a ferry-boat, in the immediate ncigh- 
bourhood of the town. | 

I fe!t myſelf diſappointed when I heard that Colonel WarworTH was 
not in the town. I had become acquainted with him in Philadelphia; 
and he had given me a preſſing invitation to viſit him here. In the ex- 
pectation of finding him, I had neglected to, procure letters to any other 
perſon in this placc. It was farther unlucky, that ſeveral perſons, whoſe 
wealth and perſonal importance ranked them among the moſt eminent 
men in the United States, were, however, unable to give ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers to thoſe enquiries which I was the moſt defirous to make; and I 
thus ſaw myſelf likely to be diſappointed in my attempts to obtain any 
particular information concerning a town that is accounted to be the chief 
place in the State of Connecticut. Yet, in two or three houſes, into 
which J gained admiſſion, and in an inn that was much frequented by 
the people of the town, I met with ſome hoſpitable and intelligent per- 
ſons who refuſed not to favour me with anſwers to the queſtions which I 
put to them. The following is the ſubſtance of what I was thus able to 
learn. 

1. Hartford contains about fix thouſand inhabitants. Their number 
is yearly increaſing in the ſame proportion as the population of New 
London increaſes. 2. From fixty to eighty veſlels of from twenty to 
ſixty tons cach, belong to this port, agrecably to what I was told at New 
London. Some ſhips of two hundred tons burthen are, at preſent, 
in building. Theſe muſt fail, without a lading, down the river, as its 
uſual depth is not above ſix feet of water. 3. The traffic of Hartford is, 
as to the exportation of proviſions, the places to which theſe are exported, 
and the cargoes brought in return, of the ſame ſort with that of New 
London. 4. Land in theſe parts coſts, in the purchaſe of a farm, from 
thirty to forty dollars an acre; and it yields crops of wheat. 5. The 
manutacture of cloth which had been, ſome years, eſtabliſhed here, in 
which Colonel Watworth had a large concern, and which had been car- 


ried to no inconſiderable perfection, is now in the decline. Thoſe who 
firſt 
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- firſt engaged in this manufacture, have relinquiſhed it. Their ſucceſſors 
are threatened with great loſſes, in conſequence of the ſcarcity of work- 
men: for, it is ſo much more profitable to go to ſea as mariners ; and 
there are ſo many invitations to ſettle in the country as petty farmers ; 
that but few, in compariſon, are diſpoſed to remain in the condition of 
working artiſans in a manufacture. Theſe circumſtances are adverſe to 
the eſtabliſhment of manufactures in the United States in general. Yet, 
ſince machinery, applicable to almoſt all the arts, is ſo caſily moved by 
the force of water and fire, the ſame quantity of human labour is no 
longer neceſſary to manufactures, 

But, the neceſſity for manufacturing eſtabliſhments is not ſo great in 
Connecticut as in many other places. For it is here uſual for every fa- 
mily to prepare their own clothing; ſo that the expence of clothing from 
Europe is little felt by the poorer claſs of the inhabitants. 

Hartford is a ſmall town, regularly built, and interſected by a ſmall! 
river which deſcends, in its approach to this town, through many beautiful 
meadows ; and ſuch meadowsare very frequent in theſe parts. The houſes 
are ſmall and neat ; no one of them, being of a better appearance than 
the reſt. A houſe is now in building for the reception of the meetings 
of the afſembly of the repreſentatives of the State, which are held, alter- 
nately, in Hartford and Newhaven. The foundations of this houſe arc 
laid with great ſolidity of ſtructure, and are built of a ſort of red ſtone 
that is common in this country. Its two upper ſtories are of bricks; and 
the whole is almoſt finiſhed. Its appearance is very good; but it has a 
plainneſs and ſimplicity, of which the French architects would, perhaps, 

not readily approve. 

The appearance of the country round Hartford is charming. It exhi- 
bits a ſucceſſion of meadows which are naturally ſo well watercd, that 
they diſplay, at all times, the lively verdure of ſpring. Black cattle, 
horſes, and mules, in great numbers, are ſeen teeding upon them ; and 
abundance of trees, eſpecially fruit trees, are diſperſed around them. The 
land 1s not yet very completely occupied m this neighbourhood ; and, by 
conſequence, the houſes arc not exceedingly numerous. Neither are the 

houſes 
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houſes ſo handſomely painted and decorated as in the environs of Boſton. 
But, ſmall as they are, they eaſily contain every thing that is requiſite 
for the preſent accommodation of their inhabitants; all, in ſhort, that, 
according to their own expreſſions, is neceſſary to render them comfort- 
able. The appearance of the oppoſite ſide of the river is ſtill the ſame. 
On both ſides are fine meadows, ſkirted by pretty high hills which run 
parallel to the river. | 

During my ſtay in the inn, I learned that, in thoſe parts of Connecti- 
cut which lic along the river, and contiguous to Maſſachuſetts, there is a 
conſiderable quantity of hemp produced, that ſupplies materials for a ma- 
nufacture of ſail- cloth in Springfield, in which twenty men are conſtantly 
employed, and which, during theſe ſeven years which have clapſed ſince 
its eſtabliſhment, has afforded large profits to the owners. 

Hartford is the chicf town of the county of the ſame name. The 
county. contains thirty-two thouſand inhabitants, of whom about two 
hundred and fifty are ſlaves. 

The bank in Hartford was erected in the month of May 1792, con- 
formably to an act of the legiſlature of this State. Its capital is one hun- 
dred thouſand dollars, and may be augmented to five hundred thouſand. 
The ſhares are of four hundred dollars each. The directors are forbidden 
to circulate paper to the amount of more than fifty per cent upon the 
whole capital. This bank does but little buſineſs; and its rate of dividend 
is only three per cent for every ſix months. Their notes, for a dollar each, 
are current in payment, along Connecticut River, and for ſome diſtance 
beyond. There is another bank which alſo accepts them in payment. 


MIDDLETON. 


The country from Hartford to Middleton is chequered with frequent 
woods, and enlivened with numerous herds of cattle. The road leads 
| along the bank of a river; ſometimes approaching its edge, ſometimes 
retiring, though never farther than half a mile, from it. After proceed- 
ing ten miles, I came to Weſtfield, a ſmall ſea-port, where two or three 
ſhips, three brigs, and two ſchooners, were lying. The ſhips were built at 
Middleton, 
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Middleton, this very year. Other ſhips, beſide theſe, belong alſo to Weſt- 
field, but the reſt were out at ſea. 

Midleton is the market-town to which the farmers from the northern 
parts of New York, Maſſachuſetts, and Vermont, bring for fale, thoſe 
horſes, mules, and black cattle which they can ſpare, to be exported to 
the Weſt India ifles. Some ſmall veſſels take on board their cargoes at 
Middleton ; but, New London, as I have already mentioned, is the more 
uſual place for lading. Hartford ' ſhares with Middleton in the advan- 
tages of this cattle-market. Middleton is a handſome town, not incle- 
gantly built, and has trees planted along its ſtreets, but is not one-fourth 
part as large as Hartford. This ſmall place has but few ſhips. Middleton 
is, however, the ſcat of the cuſtom - houſe for this diſtrict, on account of its 
nearneſs to the mouth of the river, from which it is not more than twenty- 
nine or thirty miles diſtant. When the tide has flowed in, to its greateſt 
height, there is from nine to ten feet depth of water at Middleton. 

At the diſtance of two miles from this town, there 1s a lead-mine which 


is ſaid to have been wrought amid the neceſſities of the late war. But, 


it is ſo poor in ore, that the working of it would ruin the proprietor, even 
though the price of labour were cheaper. 


The exports from Middleton amounted, in the year 1795, to the value 


of thirty-one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- five dollars. It was 
only in the year 1794 that the cuſtom-houſe was eſtabliſhed here. A 
bank was inſtituted in Middleton in the month of October 1795. Its 


capital conſiſts of one hundred thouſand dollars ; and, by its conſtitution, 
may be augmented to four hundred thouſand dollars. The regulations 
for its management are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the bank of Hartford, 
No dividend has, as yet, been paid to the proprietors, 

Middleton is the chief town of the county of the ſame name. The 
whole number of inhabitants in the county is about nineteen thouſand, of 


whom two hundred are flaves. 


From Middleton, the highway leads on toward Newhaven, between 


the river and the hills which riſe on each fide, in a parallel direction, and 


at no great diſtance from its banks. The aſpect of this tract of country 
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Is little intereſting ; it is but thinly inhabited ; its fields diſplay no lively 
verdure; its cultivation is negligent ; its general appearance is diſagree- 
able. Here is a greater ſhow of wood, conſiſting chiefly of oaks, and 
exhibiting no pines. Such is the ſtate of the country, to within ten 
miles of Newhayen. The way is ſometimes ſtony; ſometimes merely 
ſandy. When you come within ten miles of Newhaven, the hills 
gradually ſubſide; and you paſs along a tract of moraſs. The pains 
requiſite to make the road firm and dry, though it might have been 
eaſily ſucceſsful, appears to have been neglected. The tide riſes tu 
within four miles of Newhaven ; and often ſo ſwells the ſmall river of the 


fame name, as to make it ſpread over the highway. To-gay it was dif- 


fuſed to the diſtance of half a mile. Were the land here leſs marſhy, 
and leſs frequently flooded ; yet the ſoil is ſandy and incapable of fertility. 
Some ſilver firs are thinly ſcattered over this tract, and make but a poor 
appearance. It has not the appearance of a territory fit tor tillage, but 
may anſwer well enough for paſture-land. 


NEWHAVEN. 


The town of Newhaven covers a pretty large ſpace of ground; for, its 
houſes are detached, by confiderable intervals, from one another. A 
number of corn-fields he in the very middle of the town. The ftreets 
croſs one another at right angles, and are ſhaded with rows of trecs. 
The houſes'are almoſt all of wood, and there is none of them handſome. 
Two great ftone buildings, belonging to the college, with the church and 
the afſembly-houſe, ſtanding round the church-yard, compoſe the prin- 
cipal part of the town. 

But, the aſpect of this town is, on the whole, pleaſing. Its ſituation 
ſeems to be a healthy one; and; it is believed, that the proportion of 
annual deaths is, at leaft as fmall here as in any other town belonging to 
the United States. Yet, the yellow fever made great havock in this 
place laſt year; and, in the preſent year, many have been ſwept off by 
*an-epidemic dyſentery, both here and in Hartford. Of one hundred and 
fifty perſons who died here in the months of Auguſt, September, and 
3X October, 
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October, out of a population of five thouſand: fouls, mnety-five. died 
of a dyſentery. 

The harbour lies on an arm of * ſca, about ſour miles in length, 
which is formed between Long-Iſland and the main- land: but it is dry, 
when the tide has ebbed ; ſo that, till a new quay ſhall be built, ſhips 
cannot conveniently take in their cargoes here. The flowing tide, how- 
ever, fills this harbour with ſix, and ordinarily with four feet of water. 
The anchorage, though worſe than that at New London, is, however, 
pretty good. 

No fewer than fifty — dis to has port. Only one of theſe ſails 
to Europe: Another makes its voyages to the Welt Indics, with cargoes 
of wood, oxen, mules and horſes, which arc ſupplied from the adjacent 
country to the diſtance of forty miles round. The remaining veſſels 
are engaged in the coaſting-trade, particularly with New Vork. The cx- 
ports from Newhaven amounted, in the year 1791, to the value of one 
hundred and fifty-one thouſand and forty-three dollars; in 1792, to two 
hundred and ſeven thouſand and forty-one dollars; in 1793, to one hun- 
dred and forty- ſix thouſand three hundred and cighty-ſeven dollars; in 
1794, to one hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty- 
nine dollars; in 1795, to one hundred and. cighty-four thouſand and 
eighty-two dollars. 

The whole of the veſſels in the harbour does not exceed three thou- 
ſand tons. Eight packet - boats, ſailing regularly between Newhaven and 
New York, convey to the latter a great part of the imports from the 
illes, together with a conſiderable quantity of grain, which grows in the 
country about Newhaven, but cannot be here ſold. The capitals of the 
merchants about Newhaven. appear to be. ſmaller than thoſe of the mer- 
chants in any other ſea · port town of Connecticut. Not ane of them is, 
alone, maſter of a whole ſhip. The number of owners is ſuch, that they 
never think of inſuring a veſſel. When any unlucky accident happens, 

the loſs being divided among many owners, is but a little to cach. Yet, 
within theſe laſt two years, the loſſes both by ſhipwreck and capture, 
have been ſo great, that the merchants of Newhaven begin, like others, 


to 
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to find it prudent to inſure. Tratle has been, ſor theſe ſome years, with- 
out either declining or encreaſing, in this place; and the caſe has been 
the ſame with the population. The ſoil 18. generally, rich about New- 
haven. When ſufficiently manured, it yields fifty buſhels of maize, an 
acre; and there is a great abundance of ſea-weeds, which, in mixture 
with common dung, are ufed as a very fertilizing manure. Much land, 
in this neighbourhood, is covered with very old and indifferent wood, 
which makes it not caſily fuſceptible of agricultural improvement. Near 
the town, the price of land is from fourteen to eighteen dollars an acre. 
Labourers receive tour or five ſhillings a day, and in ſummer, twelve dollars 
a month, or for the hole ſummer months, eighty dollars as their wages. 
the cattle arc of middling quality. The beſt pair of oxen in the country 
may be had for ſixty dollars. 

The wealth of the inhabitants of this town is not great. Moſt of 
them have farms in the neighbourhood, which ſupply proviſions for their 
families. Theſe ſmall poſſeſſions in the hands of the town's-people, 
make it impoſſible for thoſe who have a ſurplus of produce, to find a ſale 
for it in Newhaven; it is, accordingly, fent to New York. A more 
ſtriking conſequence of this economy, is the neglect of improving agri- 
culture. 


— 


Two opulent merchants, about a year ſince, erected a cotton -· work at 
the diſtanee of two miles from the town. The ſpinning- engine is put in 
motion by water; but the weaving is performed entirely by human la- 
bour. A great number ot people are employed; but the dereliction of 
this manufacture may be foretold, as its ſucceſs is oppoſed by all the ob- 
ſtacles common in fimilar cafes. Beſides, the expence upon the build- 
ings has been tar too conſiderable. , 

A bank was crectcd in Newhaven, in the month of- October 1792. Its 
capital is one hundred thouſand dollars; and is divided into two hun- 
dred ſhares of five hundred dollars each. It began to tranſact buſineſs, 
only in the year 1795. The firſt dividend upon the ſhares, is to be paid 

n January 1797. Shares in it are now at a premium of five dollars 
above the original price. Money is ſaid to have been ſo ſcarce, in this 
9842 | place, 
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place, before the inſtitution, that what can be now obtained at the in- 
tereſt of four dollars a month for the principal ſum of five hundred dot- 
tags, was not then to be had for leſs than four per cent. a month, with 
ſecurity. 

The ravages of the Engliſh, 8 g the war, ruined the people of New- 

haven, who, to make up for their loſſes, turned ufurers. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of the bank put an end to the trade of uſury. The intereſt of 
money is now reduced to one or one one-half per cent monthly, to the 
money-lenders; and to them, none have recourſe, fave fuch as have no 
credit with the bank. 
Near Newhaven are ſtill ſhewn the rocks, among which Golr and 
WapLzr, two of the judges that condemned Charles the firſt of Eng- 
land, lay concealed from the ſearch which was made for them, by the 
command of Charles the ſecond. Here is, alſo, a bridge, under which 
they remained for ſome days, while the foldicrs, their purſuers, ſought 
them backward and forward, above. 

There is, in Newhaven, a college of conſiderably old inſtitution, which. 
is faid to afford as good inſtruction for youth, as any other ſeminary in. 
the whole United States. To this college belongs a library of two or 
three thouſand volumes, with a cabinet of ſpecimens of natural hiſtory, 
and a ſmall muſeum, which receives, every year, great additions, and 
muſt ſoon become very conſiderable. There are in the town, one Epiſ- 
copal, and three Preſbyterian churches. 

The town is affirmed to have been damaged by Commodore Trrox, 
in the year 1779, to the amount of more than one hundred thouſand. 
dollars. It is the head-town of the county of the ſame name. The 
eounty contains about thirty-three thouſand inhabitants, of whom ſour 
hundred are flaves. 


OBSERVATIONS ON- CONNECTICUT, 


The Engliſh colony by which Connecticut was firſt occupied, arrived 
in the year 1633. They had a patent, granted to the Plymouth com- 
DP wn, by the Earl of Warwick, in the year 1630. They had to con- 
tend. 
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tend with the Indians, who would not relinquiſh their territories to 
ſtrangers without a ſtruggle. In 1662, the colony of Connecticut ob- 
tained a charter, which fixed the form of their future government. The 
people were enthuſiaſtic Preſbyterians, and lived in implicit ſubmiſſion 
to their miniſters. No perſon could be, here, a freeman, without belong- 
ng to the Preſbyterian kirk ; and none but freemen could have a voice 
in elections. 

The moſt exceſſive intolerance, the moſt violent perſecution, enſued k 
againſt the Quakers in particular, who were treated as the worſt of here- 
tics, were tortured, baniſhed, abuſed with ſtripes, even put to death. | 

At preſent, the conſtitution of the ſtate of Connecticut, is the ſame ag : 
before the reyolution. A ſhort act declaratory of the rights of the people 1 
of this ſtate, mentions, that the old conſtitution eſtabliſhed in the reigy 1 
of Charles the ſecond, is ſtill agreeable to the people; that the privileges 
of freemen, and the admiffion tu them, ſhall, therefore, remain fuch as 
they were before ; that, in ſhort, there ſhall be no change, except the 
abolition of regal authority. The Legiſlature conſiſts of an Under-houſe, 
or Houſe of Repreſentatives, and an Upper-houſe, or Council. Theſe 
two houſes united compoſe the ſupreme judicial tribunal of the ſtate, be- 
fore which all ſuits at law may be brought by a laſt appeal, and which 
has power to mitigate or annul all ſentences of inferior judges. The Go- 
vernor and Deputy-governor are clected annually. The Governor pre- 
fades in the Council, and is alſo Speaker in the Houſe of Repreſentatives : 
beſide which, he can influence the voices of ſeveral other members of the 
Legiſlature. 

The meetings of the Aſſembly take place in the months of May and 
October, The members of the fupreme judicial court of the ſtate, thoſc of 
the county courts, and the juſtices of the peace, are nominated from among 
the members of the legiſlature. The firſt of theſe three claſſes of judges 1 
remain in office, for that preciſe length of time for which they are no- 
minated by the legiſlature : The two laſt can be nominated only for one 
year, but may be re- appointed at the end of that time, The Governor 


and 
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and the Council name the ſheriffs, who hold their office without limita- 
tion as to its continuance. © | | 

The laws of England are the foundation of thoſe, as well of Connec- 
ticut, as of almoſt all the reſt of the United States. Little alteration has 
been made upon them. The law concerning the ſueceſſion to the pro- 
perty of perſons dying inteſtate, is entirely that of England; it is, now, 
in full force, throughout all the American ſtates; and it provides, that 
à third part of the property of the deceaſed hall belong to his widow, 
and that the remainder ſhall be diftributed in equal portions among his 
children; but with certain reſtrictions; ſuch as, that when one of the 
children dying leaves progeny, or in any ſimilar cafe, hir part is, of con- 
ſequence, to be agam diſtributed. The laws relative to debtors, order 
the ſale of the goods, moveables, and lands of the debtor; when a debt 
cannot, otherwiſe, be recovered from him, and even allow his perſon to 
be arreſted, in caſe of infolvency. The criminal law has all the ſeverity of 
that of England. One article (of which I know not whether it be at pre- 
ſent in force in England, as it is one of the old laws of Connecticut) or- 
dains, that whoſoever ſhall deny the exiſtence of God, or the myſtery of the 
bleſſed Trinity, or the divine truth of the Holy Scriptures, ſhall be held 
unfit for any public office, till he repent and acknowledge his error; and 
that, in cafe of relapſe, after ſuch repentance, he ſhall be put out of the 
protection of the law. The laws reſpecting marriage authoriſe divorce, 
in the caſes of adultery, or marriage within the forbidden degrees of con- 
ſanguinity. If a man and his wife have been parted for ſeven years, by 
the abſence of one or the other of them beyond ſeas ; or if either party go 
upon a ſea-voyage that is to be of three months continuance, and in a 
ſhip of which news cannot be received within leis than three months; or 
if there be reaſon to believe that either of the two parties has been loft 
upon ſuch a voyage ; then the other party, whether man or woman, gc- 
ing before a magiſtrate, and preſenting ſatis factory evidence of theſe facts, 
may obtain from him, if he ſhall judge all the circumſtances of the caſe 
to require it, a final diſſolution of the marriage. This law.condemns any 


perſon, 
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perſon, whether man or woman, that ſhall put on the dreſs "ou to the 
other ſex, to pay a fine of ſeventy-five dollars. 

Adultery, till the year 1784, was liable to be puniſhed with death: 
It is now puniſhed only with public whipping, and with the ſearing of a 
red-hot iron on the forehead. Rape is puniſhed with death, upon the 
oath of the woman by whom it has been ſuffered, and at her expreſs re- 
queſt : but there is no inſtance of the execution of this law; and the 
people of Connecticut ſay, that ſuch crimes can never happen in the 
ſtate, or, what is more probably the truth, that the extreme ſeverity of 
the law deters both the ſufferer from complaint, and the profligate from 
incurring ſuch guilt. 

The laws againſt gaming, are exceſſively ſevere in Connecticut. One 
of theſe is againſt horſe-racing : This it regards as an idle pleaſure, which 
s attended with diſorder and riot, that utterly fruſtrate the end of its 
inſtitution, as a means for improving the breed of horſes, The law for the 
hallowing of the Sabbath, forbids all proſane diverſions upon that day, and 
is cxceſſively ſtrict. It is probable, that the prohibition of journics on a 
Sunday might fall, inſenſibly, into diſuſe, were it not, that an ill- natured 
ſelect- man has it now in his power to thwart and fine any perſon attempt- 
ing ſuch a journey; and that every one thinks it n to avoid. the 
danger of being teized by ſuch impertinence. 

The poor's laws have occaſioned the difficulty which a ſtranger paſſ- 
ing from one town to another, or coming from another ſtate, finds, in 
effecting a ſcttlement in a new ſituation. The only conditions upon 
which ſuch a perſon can be. domeſticated in his new place of reſidence, 
arc, his either poſſeſſing a property of at leaſt an hundred dollars, or hay- 
ing reſided fix years in the place; and without theſe conditions, he will 
not obtain relief in diſtreſs from poverty. The ſelect- men who are, in 
every townſhip, the directors of the police, are to prevent the ſettlement 
of all ſtrangers Who cannot ſatisfy them in regard to thoſe conditions. 
Every town is obliged to provide for its own poor, and the ſelect- men 
have authority over the education and conduct of the children of poor 
parents, till they arrive at the age of one and twenty years. From this 
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age, they are no longer ſubje& to the particular direction of the Elders. 
The wandering poor, who are uſually wounded ſoldiers or ſhipwrecked 
ſeamen, receive temporary relief, at the pleaſure of the ſelect- men. 
What theſe beſtow, is afterwards repaid-to them, by the Union, by the 
State, or by the particular town, according to the circumſtances of the 
caſe. | ; 

Beſide the political diviſion of the ſtates into counties and townſhips, 
Connecticut acknowledges two ſubdiviſions into pariſhes and ſchool- 
diſtricts. In each town or ſociety, the houſeholders of the houfes which 
Atand together, have a right to aſſemble, and to make by-laws for the 
regulation of certain parts of their common intereſts. They chuſe their 
miniſters ; and impoſe, for their ſupport, a general tax, at the pleaſure of 
the majority, and which is to be paid by every one in proportion to the 
particular ſtate of his fortune. The towns nominate the collectors of the 
tax; and it muſt be paid by the people, without evaſion. But, when 
any perſon finds himſelf to be taxed, not in a due proportion to his pro- 
perty ; he may appeal to the County Court, which will take care, that 
Juſtice be done him. The collectors, as well of this tax, as of thoſe for 
the expences of the ſtate, are accountable for the money which they levy, 
and puniſhable for embezzlement or malverſation in office. Miniſters 
for whom their pariſhes refuſe to make adequate proviſion, can have re- 
courſe to the General Aſſembly, which will give orders for the collec- 
tion and payment of the proper ſums. That Aſſembly has, likewiſe, the 
power of ſettling miniſters in fuch pariſhes as have remained, for one 
Whole year, vacant, and of ordering proviſion to be made for the ſupport 
of the miniſters thus fettled. 

A law enacted in the year 1701, permits perſons whoſe religious per- 
ſuaſion differs from that of the community in which they live, to aſſo- 
ciate themſelves, as to the matter of religion, with ſome community of 
'whoſe form of worſhip they approve, and to add their contributions to 
thoſe for the ſupport of their own religion only. But, this is permitted 
ſolely under theſe conditions; 1. That they make their intention previ- 
ouſly known to the ſelect-· men of the town ; 2. That the religion which 


they 
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they chuſe, be ſome mode of Chriſtianity; 3. That they do not, after- 
wards, claim a voice in any parochial meetings, except when the buſineſs 
of the ſchools is under conſideration. 

Preſbyterianiſm is the prevalent religion throughout Connecticut. Its 
miniſters, the zeal of its followers, and the appropriation of the places in 
the colleges to Preſbyterians excluſively, afford very great advantages, to 
prevent it from being ſupplanted by any other form of rehgion. The 
Anabaptiſts are, next after the Preſbyterians, the moſt numerous ſe& in 
the ſtate. Although the letter of the law have eſtabliſhed freedom of 
religious ſentiments in Connecticut; ſuch freedom is, however, far from 
being known here. Preſbyterianiſm reigns in all its rigour, deſpotiſm, 
and intolerance. | 

Another law long prior to the revolution, obliges every ſeventy ſamilies 
in Connecticut, to maintain a common ſchool for eleven months in the 
year. Reading and writing are appointed to be there taught. If the 
number of families be under ſeventy, they are, then, obliged to maintain 
their ſchool, only for fix months in the year. Every town forming a re- 
gular incorporation, muſt” keep a-grammar-ſchool, in which Engliſh, 
Latin, and Greek are to be taught. The different ſocietics are to name, 
each, a deputation to viſit and regulate the ſchools. For every thouſand 
dollars of taxation to the ſtate, /tvo dollars are to be paid for the ſupport 


of the ſchools. The teachers have ſalaries proportioned to the taxation 


of the diſtricts to which they belong. Towns or communities entruſted 
with particular funds for the ſupport of ſchools, can receive no intereſt 
from thoſe funds, while they delay to ere& the ſchools for which it was 
deſtined ; and loſe the principal, if they ſhall attempt to divert it to any 
different purpoſe. Towns or pariſhes having no foundations for ſchools, 


muſt either ſupport their ſchools, entirely out of the appointed tax, or 


muſt, at leaſt contribute one-half of the means for the maintenance of 
thefe ſchools, while the parents whoſe children are educated in them, pay 
the reſt. In very populous towns, the ſupport of the ſchools, continues 

KB be left to the inhabitants. 
It is provided by law, that the ſelect - men ſhail, in every town, take 
3Y | cogrizanee 
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cognizance of the ſtate of the ſchools. Upon their reports, and in the 
proportions in which theſe declare the falaries to be, reſpectively, de- 
ſerved, —the towns make payment of the money which has been levied 
for the teachers. Where there are no fchools, or but very bad ones; 
the proportion of the tax is withheld, in order that it may be beſtowed 
where it has been better earned. There is, however, no inſtance of a 
town or pariſh, remaining, negligently, without a ſchool. Many com- 
munities maintain their ſchools for a greater part of the year, than they 
are, by law, obliged to do. The ſelect- men and the deputations from 
the communities manage the farms and other revenues of the ſchools. 

The teachers are commonly young men from the colleges, ftudents of 
law or theology. Their ſalaries are at the pleaſure of the different pariſhes, 
from two to three hundred dollars. Almoſt all thoſe who now act a diſ- 
tinguiſhed part in the political buſineſs of New England, began their 
career as teachers in theſe ſchools ; a fitnation that is accounted excced- 
ingly honourable. Sometimes, where the falary 1s ſmall, women are 
choſen to be the teachers. Even theſe muſt, in this caſe, be well qua- 
lified to teach reading, wnting, and arithmetic. 

Every county muſt have a ſchool for Greek and Latm. A fine of 
three dollars is exacted from parents neglecting to ſend their children to 
ſchool. The ſelect- men have authority to levy it. 

One natural conſequence from the careful obſervance of this law is, 
that hardly a perſon can be met with in Connecticut, any more than in 
Maſſachuſetts, who is not qualified to read, write, and perform the com- 
mon operations of arithmetic ; and that the general manners are better, 
the laws more faithfully obſerved, and crimes more rare, here, than in 
other places. The puniſhment has not, as yet, been aboliſhed in Con- 
necticut. It is, however, reſerved for crimes of extraordinary atrocity; ; 
and, for theſe laſt eight years, has been, in na inſtance, inflicted. 


An act, paſſed in the year 1795, appropriates, for the ſupport of the 


public ſchools, whatever ſums of money ſhall ariſe from the faic of thoſe 
lands which are the property of the State, and are ſituate weſtward frorm 
Pennſylvania. Theſe ſums are to be put out at intereſt; and the annual 
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revenue, which they ſhall thus afford, is to be divided among the ſchool: 
of the different pariſhes, according to the proportions in which theſe 
pariſhes, reſpectively, contribute to the public expenditure of the State. 
At the pleaſure of a majority of two-thirds of the people of any pariſh, 


this fund may be applied to the maintenance of the miniſter, inſtead of 


that of the ſchoolmaſter. Every pariſh is at liberty to make this parti- 
cular diſpoſal of its own portion of the money. But, in this caſe, all the 
different ſes, within the limits of the pariſh, muſt receive their reſpec- 
tive ſhares. 

The ſervitude of the negtoes has not been aboliſhed in this ſtate as in 
Maſſachuſetts. It is here ordaincd by law, that every negro born in the 
ſtate ſince the year 1784, ſhall, at the age of twenty-one years, be de- 
clared free. It is allowed, that the intereſt of the law-givers had ſome 
ſhare in dictating the particulars of this decree. No old law exiſted in 
favour of ſlavery ; though it was, indeed, countenanced by ſome judicial 
ſentences of the courts, pronounced at the inſtance of maſters of runaway 
flaves. The conſiderations which moved the legiſlature to determine 
as they did in this buſineſs, were, reſpect to property, and the fear of 
dangerous conſequences as likely to ariſe from a ſudden and general 
emancipation. But, ſuch reſpect for property of this nature was fla- 
grant injuſtice; ſince it was never before expreſsly acknowledged by 
the laws, and exiſted—but by diſhoneſt ſufferance. In regard to the 
dread of conſequences ; the number of negroes in the State of Connec- 
ticut, was too inconſiderable to afford any plauſible pretence for ſuch 
alarm. The caſe of Maſſachuſetts, which in reſpe& to ſlavery, ſtood in 
the ſame ſituation with Connecticut, and in which there were, at the 
time of the general emancipation, a greater number of negroes in ſervi- 
tude, ſufficiently evinces the futility of this pretence. The community 
have there experienced no unfortunate conſequences from the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. Few of theſe have made any criminal abuſe of their 
liberty, Neither robbery nor murder is more frequent than before. Al- 
moſt all the emancipated negroes remain in the condition of ſervants ; as 
they cannot enjoy their freedom, without carning means for their ſub- 
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ſiſtence. Some of them have ſettled, in a ſmall way, as artifans or Ruß- 
bandmen. Their number is, on the whole, greatly diminiſhed. And on 
this account, the advocates for flavery maintain, that the negroes of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts have not been made, in any degree, happier by their general 
emancipation. None of them has, however, returned into ſervitude in 
thoſe ſtates-in Which ſlavery is ſtill ſuffered by the laws. None has died 
of want. Maſſachuſetts has delivered itſelf from. the diſhonour of the 
moſt odious of all violations of the natural liberty and the inextinguiſhable 
rights of the human ſpecies. 

The militia of Connecticut, conſiſts of four diviſions, eight brigades, 
five and thirty regiments: of the regiments, cight are cavalry ; five, light 
infantry. The legiſlature nominate the-commander-in-chief, the inferior 
generals, and all the ſtaff - officers. The other officers are choſen by their 
reſpective regiments. They hold, all, their commiſſions from the govern · 
ment. The other neceſſary regulations are nearly the ſame as in the 
other ſtates. The legiſlature here exerciſes the ſame powers of regula- 
tion, which are, clſewhere,. intruſted with the government. The mode 
of forming the militia, is the ſame as in other places. All males, from 
cighteen to forty-five years of age, are liable to-ſerve. The Governor is 
General, and the Deputy-governor, Licutenant-general of the militia. 

The high-roads are made and repaired, in Connecticut, by the labour 
of all perſons between the ages of fifteen and ſixty years. An overſeer is 
annually named for the inſpection of the highways, and for regulating 
the labour upon them: He is ſubject to the controul of the ſele- 
men. Care is taken to make thoſe who are by law obliged, to do 
their duty. Yet, it muſt be owned, that the roads, in Connecticut, are 
ſtill bad. 

The laws reſpeRing taxation, have undergone many changes ſince the 
revolution. All property is taxable in Connecticut; as well moveables as 
land. The ſubjects of taxation are diſtributed into ten claſſes. Horſes, 
carriages, and capital belong to one claſs, and are taxed in a due propor- 
tion to the taxes upon real property. The commiſſioners for fixing the 
proportions of every different perſon's taxation, are nominated annuall y in 
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town, and have here the appellation of Liſters. It is their duty to pro- 
aure, once a year, from every inhabitant, a ſtatement of his property: 
and from theſc ſtatements to form a general inventory to be tranſmitted 
to the legiſlature. The legiſlature, upon the inſpection of the inventory, 
ftxcs the proportion of tax which the particular town muſt pay. The 
liſts of the commiſſioners, therefore, regulate the taxes. Though the 
taxes be already ſufficient ;, the commiſſioners muſt not neglect to regiſ- 
ter any increaſe of property in their reſpective towns. Perſons deceiving 
the commiſſioners by falſe eſtimates of-their property, are condemned to 
pay four times as much as their. juſt proportion of the tax. 

Theſe liſts ſerve, alſo, to regulate: the proportions in which other 
taxes are to be levied. The Liſters levy thirteen cents of a dollar 
upon every thouſand pounds of property, beſide one-half of that qua- 
drupled tax which is exacted, as a fine for the concealment of pro- 
perty. The colleQors are named by the towns, from one three-years to 
another; and are allowed two and half per cent, on the money they col- 
lect, with a ſalary from the ſtate. When they are obliged to compel pay- 
ment from. the dilatory, by actions at law; their allowance is augmented, . 
on account of the coſts of the ſuits. The care of the Liſters, and the 
Collectors, procures a faithful payment of the taxes. 

Though every poſſible precaution ſeems to be here provided by law to 
hinder any unfair ſtatement of property for taxation; yet, in Connery 
cut, as in other places, men find means to cheat the revenue. As the 
eſtimates of property are not given in upon oath, many who would ſcruple 
to ſwear to the truth of a falſe ſtatement, make no difficulty of giving in 
their eſtimates, in the preſent caſc, with a carcleſs inaccuracy that fails 
not to favour themſelves. However diligent, the enquiries of the Liſters 
are ſtill inſufficient to detect every little artiſice. A thouſand things oc- 
eur to render it impoſſible that they ſhould: - Several of the wealthieſt 
perſons in the ſtate, have owned to me, that the taxation which they actu- 
ally pay, is. not above a ſixth part of what they ought to pay. One mode 
of evaſion, commonly practiſed in Connecticut, is, by placing in the 


loweſt claſs, land that, on account of its ſituation, its quality, its produce, 
ought 
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ought rather to be ranked in the higheft ; which make a difference upon 
the tax of five ſixths or ſometimes, even of twenty-nine thirticths. A 
table of taxable property, by which the Supreme Court regulates the tax- 
ation, exhibits a proportion of lands of the loweſt claſs which muſt appear 
far too great, to any perſon that has an acquaintance with the country. 
The whole amount of taxable property was cſtimated, in the year 17906, at 
the ſum of five millions ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand tour * 
and cighty dollars. 

Theſe taxes have, for theſe ſeveral years, been but twenty-three thou- 
ſand dollars, regularly paid. The annual cxpenditure of the government 
amounts nearly to fifty thouſand dollars. But, there is a tax upon writ- 
ten deeds, or, in other words, a ſtamp-tax, that yields from fix to cight 
thouſand dollars a year. The State formerly lent three hundred and fifty 
thouſand dollars to the Union, for which it receives intereſt at the rate of 
four per cent. And it has, likewiſe, ſome other ſources of income, of 
which I could not obtain any diftin& account. But, its income is, alto- 
-gether, equal to its expenditure. The taxes impoſed by the Supreme 
Court, are fixed in proportion to the neceſſities of the preſent year, and 
the economy of former ones. There are a number of banks in Connec- 
ticut. 

The trade of Connecticut is, as I mentioned in ſpeaking of New Lon- 
don, confincd to the exportation of the ſurplus produce of the lands, to 
the Weſt India Ifles, or to the other States of the Union. Cattle and 
mules from thoſe parts of the State of New York, which are contiguous 
to Albany, are included in this exportation. New York is the emporium 
of almoſt all the trade of Connecticut, of which the ſhips arc wont often 
either to take in their cargoes or at leaſt to complete them, there, and to 
bring their returning cargoes thither. 

The whole exports from Connecticut, were, in the year 1794, of the 
value of ſeven hundred and ten thouſand three hundred and fifty-two 
dollars; in 1792, eight hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars; in 1793, ſeven hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
two hundred and fiſty-four dollars; in 1794, ſeven hundred and twelve 
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thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-four dollars; in 1795, eight hundred 
and ninetecn thouſand four hundred and ſixty-five dollars. 

The tonnage of the ſhips belonging to Connecticut, whether engaged 
in the foreign or the coaſting- trade, amounts, in all, to thirty-five thou- 
ſand tons. 

Connecticut is, after Rhode Iſland and Date the ſmalleſt State in 
the Union; but, in proportion to its extent, the moſt populous. There 
are about one and fiſty perſons to every ſquare mile. As the lands are 
all occupied and in cultivation, more perſons emigrate out of Connecti- 
cut to the newly acquired lands, than from any other State in the Union. 
This will be more particularly evinced from the following ſtatement of 
facts. 

In the year 1756, the whole population of Connecticut, was one hun- 
dred and twenty - nine thouſand and twenty-four ſouls; in 1774, one 
hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and fifty-fix ſouls; in 
1782, two hundred and nineteen thouſand one hundred and fifty ſouls ; 
in 1791, two hundred and thirty- ſeven thouſand nine hundred and forty- 
fax ſouls. Thus, in the courſe of the firſt e:2htcen years, the average in- 
creaſe of the population, was three thouſand cight hundred and twenty 
ſouls annually ; for the next eight years, it was but two thouſand fix hun- 
dred and fixty-one ſouls a year; during cach of the laſt nine years taken 
at an average, it has not been more than two thouſand and eighty-ſix 
ſouls. Celibacy is not now more common than formerly : and it was 
never frequent in Connecticut. Young people marry carly ; and their 
marriages are very fruitful, augmenting the population very rapidly. It 
may, therefore, be calculated that two-thirds' of the numbers which are 
continually added to the former population, leave the country, and go to 
ſettle in the newly occupicd territories. Many of the landholders in 
Connecticut purchaſe lands, at a very low price in the State of Vermont. 
Theſe they retain for themſelves till their children grow up; and then 
beſtow them upon ſome of the young folks, as their patrimony. Moſt of 
thoſe who emigrate out of Connecticut, leave it, only becauſe they can- 
not find in it, a place for comfortable and advantageous ſettlement. 
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The inhabitants of Connecticut, are, almoſt univerſally, of Engliſn de- 
ſcent, and are a ſober, active, induſtrious people. Their diſtinguiſhing, 
qualities are nearly the "ſame, as thoſe of the other inhabitants of New 
England. They are ſaid to be very litigious. And there are, indeed. few 
diſputes, even of the moſt trivial nature, among them, that can be termi- 
nated elſewhere than before a court of juſtice. No ſtate, perhaps no 
equal number of people in the univerſe, have ſuch a multitude of law- 
ſuits. There is, no where elſe, ſuch a mob of advocates, as here. Is it 
the multiplicity of law-ſuits that has engendered the lawycrs? Or do 
not the lawyers rather give birth to the-exceſs of law-ſuits? Be this as it 
may; theſe lawyers have, at preſent, very great influence among the peo- 
ple of this ſtate, eſpecially in political matters. It is even ſaid to be 
greater than that of the miniſters, who, in conſequence of their mutual 
wranglings, and their fierce intolerance, have:loſt much of the high in- 
fluence which they once poſſeſſed. 

The people of Connecticut are rigid and zealous in the diſcharge of their 
religious duties. But, I have been told, that ſincere devotion, founded. 
upon thorough conviction, is rare among them. Their manners are ſtrongly 
republican. They are, all, in eaſy circumſtances; few of them, opulent. 
Such as do poſſeſs extraordinary wealth, are very anxious to conceal 
their fortunes from the vigilant and invidious jealouſy of their ſellow- 
citizens. 50 

The prevalent political ſentiments are full of attachment to Been 
and to the preſent conſtitution. The people are rough in their manners; 
yet frank and hoſpitable; though leſs agrecably fo, than the inhabitants 
of Maſſachuſetts, who are, however, certainly not the moſt poliſhed peo- 
ple in the world. 

In the year 1784, 1 had been honoured at Paris, with the frecdom of 
che town of Newhaven. It was conſerred in a very reſpectful letter from 
the mayor and aldermen of the town. I knew not, to whom I was 
obliged for this attention. I received it with no particular notice; little 
thinking, at that time, that, in eight years, Newhaven would be the only 
7 979 in the world, in Which I might confidently expect to be owned as 


à citizen. 
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a citizen. On my arrival in Newhaven, I thought it my duty to make 
my acknowledgments for the honour I had received. But, it was pro- 
bable, that the magiſtrates by whom it had been conferred, muſt have 
forgotten the little tranſaction, as I had never written to them, in anſwer 
to their letter. I went, however, to viſit them, as a freeman of the 
town. One of them had been for ſome years in France, had, ob- 
tamed a good place, and had alſo been at Liancourt. There, while 1 
ſat at table with a number of gueſts, he had expreſſed a deſire to ſee the 
apartments. Permifſion was readily granted on my part; and he was 
aſked into the dining-room, which was very large. But I had no oppor- 
tunity to ſhew him any other attentions than were paid to all thoſe who 
came, almoſt daily, to ſee my houſe and gardens, This worthy man, how- 
ever, when he ſaw me, in my preſent humble condition, recollected, with 
lively gratitude, the civilities he had met with, at my feat, which I, as 
was natural, had quite forgotten. In conſequence of this, I was received 
by the magiſtrates and principal burgeſſes of the town, with a warm and 
hearty welcome, ſuch as men naturally ſhew towards a perſon whom 
they ſee with an agreeable ſurprize. Mr. HiLLnovse, member of the 
Congreſs, with whom I had occaſion to become acquainted in Philadel- 
phia, was my conductor to them, He is a worthy, hoſpitable, man, of 
true republican principles and manners; as, indeed, are all the people of 
Connecticut. Yet, I cannot help preferring thoſe of Maſſachuſetts, who 
with the ſame plainneſs, are, however, leſs preciſe, and more amiable in 
their manners. 


FAIRFIELD.—NORWALK.—STAMFORD. 


The State of Connecticut extends only five or {ix miles beyond Stam- 
ford. This tract is not in ſo good a ſtate of occupancy and cultivation, 


as that through which I had come. The land adjacent to the ſea, is in 
the ſame ſtate as that which lies ſome what farther back. From Penobſ—- 
cot to New York, it is full of rocks. Yet, ſome part of the country 
through which the road leads, is verdant, covered with rich crops, and 


agrecably intereſting to tho view. A conſiderable part of it is covered 
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w is woods, conſiſting chiefly of pines, ſpruce-firs, and birches. Thirteen 
miles from Newhaven, you croſs the River Stratford in a very good and 
ſafe ferry-boat. At the ferry, the river is about half a mile broad. The. 
road is uneven, and ſo ſtony, as to be not at all pleaſant to a traveller. 
You croſs a number of ſmaller ſtreams, by paſſing along tolerably good 
bridges. Theſe are navigable, only when ſwollen by the flowing tide. 


There are two or three ſmall veſſels which trade from hence to New 


York and the neighbouring towns: and at leaſt one goes to the Antilles. 
I ſaw one at Neuwied, that had cattle on board. It was bound for the 
Welt Indies; though its tonnage was, indeed, very ſmall. All theſe 
{mall ports or creeks belong to the diſtridt of Fairfield, the ſmalleſt of 
four into which Connecticut is divided. The exports from this diſtrict, 
amounted, in the year 1791, to fifty thouſand three hundred and fifteen 
dollars; in the year 1792, to fifty-three thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventeen dollars; in 1793, to ſeventy-five thouſand three hundred and 
eight dollars; in 1794, to ſeventy-ſeven thouſand four hundred and 
twenty-ſix dollars ; in 1795, to eighty thouſand one hundred and forty- 


fix dollars. 


Between Fairfield and Stamford are tins rocks. The inhabitants 
are not very numerous. Some villages of a pretty thriving appearance, 
are, however, to be ſeen from the high road. No culture but that of 
meadows, no tillage, appears. It is faid that the foil is, in general, ſuf- 
ficiently fit for bearing corn, but that the nature of the climate ſubjects 
the crop to a blaſting that never fails to ſpoil it in its growth. Theſe diſ- 
advantages affect the whole territory lying along this part of the coaſt. 


ENVIRONS OF NEW YORK.—PAULUSHOOK. 
At the diſtance of eight miles from Stamford, the traveller enters the 


State of New York. The quality of the land is ſtill the fame. From 


Newhaven, the road ftill leads along the coaſt, in the ſame direction with 
that-which goes to New London. From this place, the coaſt of Long 
Hhnd, is forty, from Newhaven, it is not more than twenty, miles, 
diſtance. But, the two coaſts advance contitmally towards one another, 
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as you approach New York, till, at laſt, oppoſite to this city, the ſhores 
of Long Iſland are ſeen at no more than halt a mile's diftance. Ships of 
ſmall burthen make their way through the Sound, to New York. The 
paſſage, called Hell Gate, is fo difficult to large ſhips, that it was at- 
tempted but twice in the time of the American war. 

A ſmall part of the road has been conſtructed by perſons who undertook 
this buſineſs upon the cretlit of a toll that is now levied. This part was, 
for theſe two laſt years, almoſt impaſſable, but is now excellent. Thoſe 
fragments of rock which have been cleared out of the road, are piled up 
along its ſides, and ſerve to prevent any deviation beyond the juſt limits 
of its breadth. The paſlage to the iſland of New York, is, by King's 
Ferry, at the diſtance of fourteen miles from that city. 

This iſland is ſeparated from the main-land by a narrow arm of the 
North River, which falls into the Sound, and extends in length, between 
the Sound and that noble river. It is, here, a mile and a half broad: 
And on its oppoſite bank, are the rugged rocks of Jerſey. The ſoil of 
the iſland of New York, is a barren ſand: Some not very productive 
farms lie along the road; and the iſle is covered with frequent country- 
houſes belonging to rich inhabitants of the town of New York. The 
nearer you approach to the town, ſo much the more handſome and pume- 
rous do you ſee thoſe country-houſes to become. By manure and labori- 
ous culture, the fields have been made to yield tolerable crops, and the 
gardens, with great difficulty, to produce pulic and pot-herbs. 

I knew, that the epidemical fickneſs was ſo far mitigated in New 
York, that the communication was again open between this city and 
Philadelphia. But, I went to Elizabeth-town, to viſit Mr. Ricx ers ; 
not knowing how extremely fcarſul both he and his wife were, leſt the 
inſection ſhould, by any means, be communicated to their children. I. 
there, determined not to halt in New York, as my acquaintance would, 


moſt probably, have left the town. 


MINERALOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Granite is the ſpecies ock moſt prevalent along the coaſts of Mafſa- 
chuſetts, New Hampſhire, and Maine. The appearance of its fragments 
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on the ſurface, is ſufficient to enable any one to judge of the quality of 
the ſoil, even without examining into it, more particularly. Granite is 
not, however, the only ſort of rock, here, to be diſcovered. There 1s a 
great abundance of lime-ſtone at Thomaſtown, Beltaſt, Ducktrap, and 
Waldoborough. A ſand - ſtone is there found in yet greater plenty. 
There is ſome ſlate, of which a part is exceflively hard; though it be 
more commonly black and ſcaly, eſpecially at the corner of Beatrix-hill. 
The lime-ſtone in General Knox's quarries at Thomaſtown is entirely 
cryſtallized, and mixed with a glittering fand-ſtone. Some beautiful 
pieces of tale are occaſionally found among its layers. It is eafy to be 
burnt, and affords very good quick-lime, Farther towards the back- 
country of Maine, I found the rocks to be the fame as on the coaſt. Such 
at leaft did they appear, wherever the ground was opencd to any depth. 
On the ſurface, there was a pure gravel, or, more commonly, a clay, a 
ſtiff loam, or a rich vegetable earth. The cataract of Androſcoaggin, 
near the mouth of Kennebeck River, exhibits ſtrata of a hard ſchiſtus. 
In Portland there is an intermixture of granite with ſand-ſtone and other 
glittering ſtones. ' From the heights near Portland, are ſeen various white 
rocks, the higheſt in New England. They are fituate in New Hamp- 
ſhire. They lie, in an aſſemblage together, behind the three foremoſt 
ranges which ftretch from north-eaſt: to ſouth-weſt, They divide Mer- 
rimack from Connecticut. They are ſeen from a great diſtance caſt- 
ward. They arc more than ſeventy. miles diſtant from Portſmouth. 
They are ſaid to: conſiſt of granite ; but I did not ſee them near enough 
to be able to determine. Of this ſort are the mountains of New Hamp- 
ſhire in general. On the way from Salem, are large rocks of a yellowiſh 
red colour, which have, at firſt fight, the appearance of jaſper, but arc, 
in fact, only a very hard ochre. In the vicinity of Boſton, on the ſca- 
ſhore, and in the fields behind the town, are a great variety of ferpentines, 
feldſpars, and different other ſtones, ſome of which are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Beyond Milton, a village at the diſtance of two miles from Boſ 
ton, is a tract of ground covered over with pudding-ſtones ; and the 
brooks exhibit, on their beds water-worn fragments of granite, ſchoerl, 
and ſand-ſtone. Strata of granite and ſand-ſtone are equally to be found 
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in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, in Rhode Iſland, and in the environs 
of Providence. In digging for wells near this laſt town, there have been 
found an aſbeſtine earth, and an impure lead-ore. Such is the general 
character of the ſtrata along the coaſts of Connecticut, and as far as to 
New York. The obſervations I made on the terraces of ſome places 
contiguous to Mohawk's River, and near German Flats, are ſtill more 
applicable to that adjacent to Connecticut River. Sometimes only one, 
but more commonly both banks of the river conſiſt of flat ground, which 
is, ever, more or leſs, under water, and of which the ſoil is a clay. At 
ſome diſtance backward, this level ground is bounded by a perpendicular 
elevation of the ſurface, to the height of from twenty-five to forty feet. 


Above this, is another level plain, the foil of which, is naturally dry. 


This plain is bounded by another abrupt elevation of the ſurface, which 
has the appearance of having been executed by art in ſome period of very 
remote antiquity. Beyond it, is another fimilar work, apparently ſtill 
more ancient. There are, in ſome places, four alternations of theſe 
plains and perpendicular rifes, one behind another, which aſcend with the 


regularity of terraces in a garden, to the ſummits of the hills. Where 


the hills deſcend to the very brink of the river, theſe: terraced plains are 


to be ſeen, only one fide. More commonly, however, they appear on. 


both ſides: And, in this cafe, the correſponding; terraces, onthe oppoſite 
des, are of the ſame level. Contemplating theſe wonderful appear- 
ances, one is naturally led to conjecture, that theſe heights were once the 
immediate banks of the river, which in deſcending to its preſent channel 
gradually formed the ſucceflive flats and perpendicular elevations that 
we now ſee. This conjecture is farther confirmed by the fact, that 
theſe heights are compoſed of a very white argillaceous ſchiſtus, which 
crumbles into a powder, in the air, ſuch as proves to be a fat earth, is 
excellent for vegetation, and is of the ſame ſort, as the foil of theſe inter- 
jacent flats. In opening the ſoil of theſe flats, people often find branches 
of trees, in a more of loſs perſect ſtate of preſervation. Theſe, in the 
moilt 1tate in which they are found, may be moulded with the fingers, 
like clay; but, when dry, they reſume the compact, fibrous texture of 

wood. 


2 
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wood. I hare not heard that whole trees have been found in this ſitua- 
tion: but, it is probable, that, in digging deeper; ſuch might be met 
with. 

I have found, here, no remains of mürine ammals. The ſtones in the 
river exhibit no petrifactions of animals, at leaſt, none that I could ſee. 
In the interior country are found ſlates of various forms, colours, and 


N — 


TREES. 


The different trees in the province of Maine are nearly the ſame as 
thoſe in the province of Canada. Some, ſuch as the thuya occidentalis, 
are not found farther ſouthward. The ſilver fir grows in great plenty, in 
the neighbourhood of North. Yarmouth. The red oak, the white oak, 
and another ſort of oak that grows not above the height of fifteen feet, 
with no conſiderable thickneſs, and is uſed only for fewel, are to be found 
there. The black fir, the Weymouth pine, the red cedar, the common 
fir, the red maple, the Pennſylvanian aſh, the black birch, and the dwarf 
. birch are, there, common. Theſe trees are, alſo, found in Maſſachuſetts, 
New Hampſhire, and Connecticut. The ſaſſafras is very common in the 
laſt mentioned ſtate ; but, rare in the province of Mainc. The balm- 
poplar I have not ſeen northward of New Hampſhire. 


FOWLS. 


Here is a wonderful diverſity of ſmall fowls, particularly in regard to 
colour. I was in Maine, juſt about the time when the wood-pigeons go 
ſouthward. They are engaged for the ſpace of a week in taking their 
departure. An innumerable multitude of theſe fowls, is then ſeen to 
_ darken the air, to hang upon the trees, and to light on the fields. In 

ſpring and harveſt, they are killed in thouſands, throughout all the 
United States. | 


SQUIRRELS. 


Squirrels abound throughont all America ; but, in New England, till 
more than any where elſe. They are of different ſorts, and various co- 
lours 
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lours, The ſmall grey ſquirrel is diſtinguiſhed from the flying ſquirrel. 
Same of the Americans cat their fleſh. 


ELIZABETH-TOWN. 


As I could ſpend but little time here, and was unlucky in coming un- 
ſcaſonably to the houſe of Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts, my intormation rela- 
tive to this town, is, therefore, but inconſiderable. The territory of this 
townſhip was purchaſed from the Indians in the year 1664, and was firſt 
occupied by emigrants from Long Ifland. At preſent, the town conſiſts 
of about two hundred well-built houſes, two handſome churches, —of 
which one belongs to the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, the other to the Preſby- 
terians, a decent council-houſe, and an academy. At the diſtance of a 
mile weſtward from the town, is the courſe of Paſſaik River, which 
paſſes to the north of Staten Iſland, and falls into the bay of New York 
This convenience of ſituation for water-carriage, renders Elizabeth-town 
a conſiderable mart for thoſe products of the back lands of New Jerſey, 
which are imported into New York. At the houſe of Mr. Ricketts, 1 
met with Mrs. Kean, whom I had been often in company with, at Phi- 
ladelphia, on the preceding winter, and from whom I had experienced 
great hoſpitality. She now wore a mourning- dreſs, having loſt her huſ- 
band, who died, ſoon after my departure from Philadelphia, and who was 
one of the moſt reſpectable men in all America, Mr, Ricketts, a gentle- 
man of Engliſh deſcent ; long ſerved as an officer in the Englith army; 
is frank and open in his manners; and bears the character of being a rue 
Engliſh country-gentleman, He poſſeſſes, likewiſe, a rich plantation in 
Jamaica, from which he brings all his negroes; the laws of Jerſey ſtill 
permitting ſlavery. In the northern American States, ſuch ſervitude is 
far from being ſo ſevere as in the iſlands. But, manners, not laws, pro- 
duce the only difference. There is no law to hinder an inhabitant of 
Jerſey from beating, and otherwiſe cruelly uſing, his negro-ſlave. Should 
he mutilate his ſlave of a limb, or beat an eye out of his head; the courts 
of juſtice may condemn the maſter to a temporary impriſonment, but 
have no power cather to ſet the injured ſlave at liberty, or to order him to 

be 
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be ſold to a different maſter. It is not, therefore, probable, that cen a 
tyrannical maſter can be checked by ſuch careleſs regulations. Such a 
ſituation of things muſt be ſhocking in any country, but above all, in a 
free republican ſtate. But, the negroes of Mr. Ricketts, arc, in all re- 
ſpeRs, as well treated, as any labourers who are frecmen, can poflibly be. 
The liberty here allowed of keeping negro-ſlaves, and the general opi- 
nions of the country in favour of ſlavery, have brought into New Jerſey, 
a number of French emigrants from St. Domingo, who have ſet many 
of their negroes at liberty. Theſe families have left moſt of their pro- 
perty under the protection of the Engliſh ; a conduct of which they do 
not much boaſt. Some of. them are cager to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their principles and behaviour, more than the reſt: But, cven thoſe are 
not altogether free from the prejudices of the planter. 
During my ſhort ſtay at New York, I could not without great anxicty, 
fix my mind on the objects before me; for I was in carneſt expectation 
of letters from Europe, which greatly agitated both my hopes and fears. 
In this ſtate of mind, I could have made but little progreis in any en- 
quiries into the circumſtances of a town of ſo great importance, that a 
much longer time would have been requiſite to enable one to know much 
about it. I have ſince had occaſion to make a longer viſit to this place: 
And I ſhall, therefore, delay making any remarks concerning it, till ! 
come to ſpeak of that journey. I have ſeen the leader of that which is 
called the Federaliſt Party. According to what I have heard of Mr. Jay 
from his friends, he himſelf would make as bad a Preſident, as his treaty 
makes a ſyſtem, for the regulation of the intercourſe' between America 
and Britain. It is affirmed, that he liſtened to every piece of new in- 
formation, and in the unfolding of his reaſons and deſigns, availed him 
{elf of every political incident. How far he may foltow out this odious 
ſyſtem of conduct, I know not; that it is, in truth, his — I have no 
doubt. | | N yotc 
What I have heard from Mr. Hamilton binaſelf ponies me in my 
previous opinion, that he could not but -with for a better treaty: » He is 
one of the ableſt men I have hitherto known in America. He poſſeſſes 


a Com- 
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à comprehenſive mind, the energy of genius, clearneſs of ideas, a flowing 
eloquence, knowledge of all ſorts, lively ſenſibility, a good character, and 
very amiable manners. This praiſe rather falls ſhort of his deſert, than 
exceeds it. 

Mr. K1x6, a Senator of the United States, and a leader of the party to 
which he belongs, 1s alſo a man highly diſtinguiſhed for his talents, and 
for the worth and amiableneſs of his character. Party- ſpirit infects the 
moſt reſpectable, as well as the meaneſt of men. All that I have re- 
marked in New York, and whatever J have learned in other places, 
during the laſt three months, leads me to fear, that America cannot long 
continue to enjoy its preſent internal tranquillity; a tranquillity eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to confirm and extend that high proſperity which many 
other circumſtances ſeem, at preſent, to conſpire to beſtow upon theſe 
United States. 

While I was at New York, I made an excurſion to the beautiful 
country- ſcat of Colonel Bunn. The Colonel, in regard to politics, be- 
longs to the Oppoſition. He is one of the moſt amiable men I ever faw. 

The yellow- fever has raged for theſe laſt three months in New York, 
and has cut off a great many lives, yet has been, in the whole, leſs fatal, 
here, at this time, than it was, laſt year, at Philadelphia. It has con- 
fined its ravages to that part of the town, which is adjacent to the har- 
bour. Its rage begins to be, for the preſent, ſomewhat aſſuaged. But, 
medicine does not appear to have, as yet, found out any very ſucceſsful 
mode of treating this diſtemper. 

Between Elizabethtown and New York, lies the town or village of 
Newark. It is one of the fineſt villages in America. It conſiſts of one 
very long and very broad ſtreet, the ſides of which are planted thick with 
rows of trees, and which 1s compoſed of truly handſome houſes. Theſe 
are all of brick or wood, and every one of them has, behind it, a neat 
garden. Newark 1s the uſual ſtage for the mail-coaches and for travellers 
paſſing between Philadelphia and New York. There are, of conſequence, 
a number of good inns in this place. This part of the country is parti- 
cularly famous for its cyder ; which is greatly ſuperior to that produced 
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in the other parts of Jerſey ; though even the reſt of the J erſcy cyder be 


| preferable to whatever is produced any where elſe in America,—cven to 


the cyder of Virginia, which is reckoned exceedingly good. A ſhoe- 
maker who manufactures ſhocs for exportation, employs, here, between 
three hundred and four hundred workmen, —almoſt one half of the in- 
habitants of the town. The number of theſe, has been greatly aug- 
mented by the influx of families which the late maſſacres have driven 
from St. Domingo and the other French iſlands. Newark lies on the 
river Paſſaik. Coming from New York, we are obliged to paſs through 
a tract of exceedingly ſwampy ground. A road was, about a year ſince, 
conſtructed, for the firſt time, through this moraſs. It conſiſts of trees 
having their branches cut away, diſpoſed longitudinally, one beſide an- 
other, and ſhghtly covered with earth: This road is, of courſe, ſtill very 
diſagrecable to the traveller, and very difficult for carriages. Though 
on horſeback, I was little annoyed by this inconvenicnce: I was more 
difagreeably ſenſible of its diſadvantageous narrowneſs, which is ſuch, 
that two carriages cannot paſs one another upon it, and that, even two 
perſons meeting on horſeback, cannot caſily avoid juſtling one another. 
This ill-conſtructed, and far too narrow cauſeway, has coſt a great ex- 


_ pence. It is three miles long, and has, at cach end, a broad wooden 


bridge of ſtrong and handſome conſtruction. The toll cxacted at the 
bridges is intended to defray the expence of the road. 
The way between Newark. and Elizabethtown, leads through an 


agreeable country, adorned with good houſes, and farms having a pleai- 


ing aſpect of cultivation. The fields are planted with fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly with peach- trees, which are very common in Jerſey. I fell in 
with a fox-chaſe in my ſhort journey on this road. It is a common di- 
verſion with the gentlemen of Jerſey, at leaſt in theſe parts; and here, as 
in England, every one joins the chace, who, either has a horſe of his own, 
or can borrow one. I ſhould almoſt have thought, at the firſt fight, that 
I was in Suffolk: but, both dogs and horſes were of a much more in- 
different appearance, than thoſe I ſhould, there, have ſeen. 


WOOD- 
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WOODBRIDGE. 


From Elizabethtown to Woodbridge, a tract of ten miles, the land is, 
in general, in a good ſtate of cultivation, but is more commonly laid out 
in meadows, and planted with maize, than dreſſed for wheat. The ſoil 
is light and ſandy. When moderately manured, it yields wheat. I ſaw 
ſome fields green with wheat of a very good and promiſing appearance. 
The ravages of the Heſſian- fly greatly diſcourage all the farmers in Jer- 
ſey from the culture of wheat. Nothing leſs than the preſent high price 
could overcome the diſlike which, here, exiſts towards it, as an article 
of crop. 

Woodbridge is a long village, many of the houſes of which, lie at good 
diſtances from one another. It is interſected by a ſmall ſtream, which 
ſoon after joins a greater one, called Arthurkill, that falls into the conti- 
guous bay of Amboy. The road, as you approach Woodbridge, leads, 
thrice, acroſs the river Barray, on which lics the ſmall village of Bridge- 
town. This is one of the moſt pleaſing little places on the whole way, 
on account of the variouſly cultivated fields lying around it, its ſmall but 
very neat houſes, and its many fine orchards. 


BRUNSWICK. 
Between Woodbridge and Brunſwick, the land is not fertile. The 


meadows are tracts of rough ground. Many uncultivated fields are to be 
ſeen, which yield no other produce than a coarſe graſs. But, even from 
the heights over which the road, at times, runs, the traveller has agree- 
able proſpects of the river Rariton as far as to Amboy, of Amboy itſelf, 
and of Staten Iſland, with the adjacent expanſe of waters. It is a rich 
and noble proſpect, but one of which the eye ſoon tires. You approach 
the firſt houſes in Brunſwick by paſſing along a handſome wooden bridge 
that leads acroſs the river Rariton. It is new, and juſt about to be 
finiſhed ; for a flood, laſt year, carried away a former bridge of too 
ſhght conſtruction, that had been erected, the year before. Brunſwick is 
the principal town of the county of Middleſex, which contains about 
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ſeventeen thouſand inhabitants, of whom two thouſand are ſlaves. This 
town contains, at preſent, about two hundred and twenty inhabitants ; 
and its population is annually encreaſing. The ſurrounding territory and 
the river he exceedingly low. This ſmall town is the mart for the pro- 
duce of all the adjacent country, and for that of the back-lands—to the 
great hills, a tract of twenty miles in extent. By the river Rariton, it 


has a direct intercourſe by water, and a conſiderably briſk traffic, with 
the town of New York. 


PRINCETOWN. 


As you approach from Brunſwick, the adjoining territory is, for two or 
three mules, pretty agreeable. It, then, becomes rough, and of a very in- 
different, reddiſh ſoil. The land is covered, and even the road ob- 
ſtructed, with large maſſes of ſchiſtus. The way paſſes on, from hill to 
hill; and yet, no intereſting proſpect appears, to compenſate the toil of 
ſuch a journey. Two or three ſmall ſtreams are to be croſſed, which 
have mills upon them. Three miles from Princetown, the land becomes 
more level, exhibits a better ſhow of cultivation, and 1s, in general, more 
agreeable to the eye. The houſes belonging to Princetown are, for the 
ſpace of a mile, cluſtered together, in what is called a town, which may 
conſiſt of from ſcventy to eighty houſes, in all. Almoſt all of theſe arc 
ſurrounded with beautiful ſhrubbery. 

Princetown is famous throughout America, as the ſcat of an excellent 
college. Here are from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty ſtudents, from all different parts of the United States. 


. MAIDENHEAD. 

Eight miles from Princetown, lics Maidenhead, where I am, at pre- 
ſent, writing, on this Tueſday, the 8th of November. I choſe this petty 
inn, to avoid falling in with the ſtage-coaches, the paſſengers in which, 
naturally engroſs all the accommodation, at the inns at which they 
uſually ſtop, in preference to any ſolitary rider. I deſired to obtain ſome 
reſt. In regard to the inconvenience from the ſtage-coaches, at any other 

inn, 
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inn, I was very indifferent: but as to my reſt, I was not indifferent; and 
in this ſmall place I hoped to enjoy it. But the only bed- chamber in the 
houſe happened, when I alighted, to be occupied by a club of the labourers 
and other inhabitants of the neighbourhood, aſſembled from the diſtance 
of two miles round. Theſe were joined by people drawn together on ac- 
count of a horſe-race, which was to be run at the diſtance of three miles 
from Maidenhead. Theſe people had ſoon a glaſs of grog in their 
heads, and began to make a conſiderable buſtle in the inn... I was neceſ- 
ſarily obliged to retire with my table, into a ſmall corner by the fire, to 
anſwer the queſtions which they put to me, and to give them the uſe of 
my pen, to ſcrawl out their accounts. They were the beſt folks in the 
world; only, in reſpect to their writing, a little more of ſcholars than 
was quite agreeable to me. I muſt, however, do them the juſtice, to own, 
that they did not hinder me from ſmoking my ſegar. 


ARRIVAL AT PHILADELPHIA. 
From Maidenhead to Trenton, the land is moderately good. At many 


places through which the way runs, it is ſtill uncleared. Trenton is the 
principal town of the State of New Jerſey. It contains about three 
hundred houſes, moſt of which are of wood. Thoſe of the high-ſtreet 
are ſomewhat better in ſtructure than the reſt; yet ſtill but very mode- 
rate in their appearance. Trenton poſſeſſes all the uſual public buildings 
of the capital of a ſtate. About a quarter of a mile beyond this town, is 
the paſſage over the Delaware by a ferry, which, though- ten ſtage- 
coaches daily paſs in it, is ſuch, that it would be reckoned a very bad 
ferry in Europe. The river is one hundred and fifty fathoms broad. 
Here begin thoſe rapid deſcents in this river, which interrupt its aſcend- 
ing navigation for all but flat-bottomed veſlels of eight or ten. tons bur- 
then. On the farther fide of the river, the webe e Trenton is, in a 
conſiderable degree, pleaſing. The ground between that town and the 
Delaware is ſmooth, ſloping, decorated with the flowers and verdure of a 
tine meadow. In the environs of the town, too, are a number of hand- 
ſome villas which greatly enrich the landſcape. Trenton is the head- 


town 
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town of the county of Middleton, which contains about fix thouſand 
inhabitants, and, among theſe, between four and five hundred ſlaves. 
This county extends back towards the hills, and there is much of it as 
yet uncleared and unoccupied. Soon after croſſing the river, the tra- 
veller comes to Morriſville. RosexrT Morns, proprietor of all the lands 
on which this town is placed, has here a fine country ſeat. He has eſta- 
bliſhed here a number of forges : there is much iron in the neighbourhood, 
and other advantages for the manufacture concur : yet the eſtabliſhment 
has not hitherto proved ſucceſsful. Phe extent of his ſpeculations ſome- 
what diſordered his affairs. Withdrawing, in conſequence of this, from 
a part of that immenſe multiplicity of buſineſs in which he was formerly 
engaged; he will now be able to attend to the collecting of the taxes 
with an increaſed vigilance, which can hardly fail to make them produc- 
tive: for no man can bring more of intelligence, activity, and zeal, than 
Robert Morris, to the care of all that regards the public good, as he ſuſ- 
ficiently evinced in the courſe of the Revolution. 

Having croſſed the Delaware, the traveller is within the limits of 
the province of Pennſylvania, and at the diſtance of four and thirty 
miles from the city of Philadelphia, The road leading along the 
river, ſometimes cloſe to its banks, ſometimes receding more or lets from 
it, paſſes through the beautiful villages of Briſtol and Frankfort. The 
land does not ſeem to be very good; yet, is not worſe than ſome other 
lands that are under culture, in Pennſylvania. The road is broad, and 
in a good ſtate of repair. No one of the other ſtates pays ſo much at- 
tention as Pennſylvania, to its roads and bridges. A number of good 
houſes are ſeen from the highway. The nearer you approach to Phila- 
delphia ; ſo much the more remarkably does every thing aſſume the ap- 
pearance natural to the vicinity of a great town. 

Paſſing Kenſington, you enter that capital of Pennſylvania, and, in 
truth, of all America, where almoſt all their great trading ſhips, are built. 

My arrival in Philadelphia, nay, in truth, even the ſight of its ſteeple, 
excited in my mind, ſomewhat of that delight which one feels, upon re- 
turning, after long abſence, to one's own home. It was here I firſt 

landed 
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landed from Europe; here have I lived for the greater part of the time, 
I have been in America; here are my moſt intimate acquaintance, who, 
though but new, are the oldeſt I have in this part of the world. Among 
them are the reſpectable family of CHE, by which I have been ever 
received with all the kindneſs due to a brother. 

I thus terminated a journey of ſeven months continuance, on which 
I cannot reflect without feeling pleaſure; and in the courſe of which I 
found few things but ſuch as I have had occaſion to mark with approba- 
tion; though the fatigues which I now feel, makes it neceflary for me 
to take ſome time for refreſhment and repoſe. 


JOURNEY 


* 
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JOURNEY INTO THE SOUTHERN STATFS. 


LTHOUGH exceedingly defirous to accompliſh my journey into 

the Southern States, before the coming on of the exceflive heats ; 1 
was, however, obliged to delay my departure from Philadelphia, till the 
end of the month of March. As the direct intercourſe of trade between 
Charleſtown and Philadelphia, is interrupted, during the winter; I could 
not ſooner obtain a paſſage to Charleſtown. On Thurſday, the 24th of 
March, I took ſhipping for Carolina on board a veſſel of two hundred 
and fifty tons burthen, that ſails conſtantly, between Philadelphia and 


_ Charleſtown. It is intended to ſerve partly as a packet-boat ; and the 


cabin is fitted up for the reception of a dozen paſſengers. But, my fel- 
low paſſengers and I were twenty-five in number, not to ſpeak of four 
negroes who were likewiſe on board ; and we were crowded together, in 
the moſt diſagreeable manner imaginable. The owner of the veſſel was 
to receive twenty-five times twenty-five piaſtres for our paſlage ; the 
captain was to receive twenty-five times twenty piaſtres for our board 
during the courſe of it. It was, therefore, reaſonable for us to expeR, 
that we were not to be packed together, like ſo many bales of goods ; 
and that they would certainly not receive into the veſſel, ten more than 
the ſtipulated number of paſſengers. Though we had, for two days, 
nothing but calms and contrary winds ; the whole paſſage was, however, 
only of fix days duration. Nothing of conſequence occurred to our ob- 
ſervation, in the courſe of it. We met with not more than four ſhips, 


as we ſailed on. 


One of my fellow paſſengers was Mr. ELLworTH, of Connecticut, re- 


cently 
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cently appointed Chief Juſtice of the United States. All the Americans 
who were with us, and they were almoſt all young people, ſhewed him 
no more regard than if he had been one of the negroes ; though he be, 
next after the Preſident, the firſt perſon in the United States, or perhaps, 
indeed, the very firſt. Diſreſpe& to their ſeniors and to perſons in pub- 
lic office, ſeems to be ſtrongly affected among the Americans ; ſuch at 
leaſt is the humour of the rude and ill-bred among them. This, ſurely, 
proceeds from miſtaken notions of liberty: for, if ever the public office- 
bearers have a right to general reſpect; it muſt be, above all, in thoſe 
free governments, in which they hold their authoritics in conſequence of 
the election of the people. It is even aſtoniſhing, to ſee, how diſreſpect- 
fully the people carry themſelves, in regard to the courts of juſtice. They 
appear at the bar, with their hats on their heads, talk, make a noiſe, 
ſmoke their pipes, and cry out againſt the ſentences pronounced. This 
laſt piece of conduct is univerſal : and there are, perhaps, ſome petty in- 
ſtances of injuſtice in the courts, which make it to be not without its 
uſe. However, this deficiency in reſpect to the ſtate officers who diſcharge 
the public functions, and adminiſter juſtice—one of the greateſt bleſſings 
of ſocial life,—is actually ſeditious, and is utterly incompatible with the 
idea of a people living under a ſtable government. 

We had five or fix Frenchmen from St. Domingo, on board. Two 
of them could not divert their minds from melancholy reflection upon 
the loſs of their property. They were, however, gentle, courteous,and 
agreeable companions. I paſſed moſt of my time, in endeavouring to 
obtain ſome previous knowledge of the country which I was about to 
traverſe. In this, I was agreeably aided by the converſation of Mr. 
Pr1NGLE, Attorney-general of South Carolina. He was returning from 
appearing as defender for a French privateer, in a cauſe before the ſu- 
preme court in Philadelphia. We ſmoked our tobacco very often to- 
gether, on the deck, in the cabin, and in the ſmall after-cabin. I was 
aſtoniſhed at the careleſſneſs of the perſons ſmoking their ſegars. But, 
my aſtohiſhment became infinitely greater, when, on the day after our 
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arrival, I withed to take my baggage from on board, and ſaw two hun- 
dred tons of gunpowder brought out of the ſhip, in ſuch a manner, that 
there was ſome of it ſcattered about in the ſhip. That gunpowder had 
been ſuffered to he under our table over which we ſmoked our ſegars, 
and while the paſſage into the apartment below, was uſually left open. 
At the mouth of Charleſtown River, is a ſand-bank, extending from 
one ſhore to the other. It is compoſed of pretty hard ſand, on which a 
ſhip may eafily ſtrike, but has four openings, by which veſſels are navi- 
gated acroſs it. Of theſe the deepeſt has fourteen feet of water when 
the tide is flowing, and twelve feet of water when it has ebbed. At 
ſpring- tides it is covered with water to the depth of twenty feet. This 
ſand bank is never paſſed in the night. To prevent veſſels from the dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck, which would otherwiſe be, in this place, very great, 
both buoys in the water, and ſuitable marks on land, have been carefully 
provided. Theſe are exceedingly neceffary ; for though the ſea was 
calm, and the water clear, we ſhould not have diſtinguiſhed the proper 
place, if it had not been particularly indicated to us. Ships can anchor 
with ſafety on good anchorage ground, immediately before the ſand bank. 
But this they do not venture, unleſs the wind be faint, and the billows 
calm. After paſſing the ſand bank, ſhips find good ground for anchorage, 
all the way up to Charleſtown. The beſt anchorage ground is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town. | 
. Charleſtown lies twelve miles from the ſand bank, at the conflux of 
the rivers Cooper and Aſhley. A ſmall wooden fort on Fox Iſland, the 
remains of the old fort Johnſon, ſerves but for a very imperfect defence 
to guard the harbour. The erection of another fort has been projected, 
which 1s to ſtand on Sullivan Ifland, and of which the range of the guns 
will croſs that of thoſe in Fort Johnſon. The government, to which the 
iſle belongs, gave permiſſion, four years ſince, for perſons to build upon 
it, on condition that they ſhould hold themſelves ready to remove, when- 
ever it might require. This iſle is reckoned to be very healthy. The 
more opulent inhabitants of the town, therefore, have houſes here, to 


which 
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which they reſort in the ſummer heats, that they may breathe a purer 
and cooler air, which is very ſolicitouſly deſired by the inhabitants of the 


rice grounds contiguous to the town. It is eaſy to foreſee that the people 


who now reſort hither in ſuch numbers, will be diſpoſed to thwart the 
government, when it ſhall reſolve, for the ſecurity of the harbour, to re- 
new thoſe fortifications which occaſioned the loſs of a great many lives 
by the Engliſh, when they ſeized this town in the year 1780. The go- 
vernment of the United States are exceedingly defirous to put this iſle 
into a ſufficient condition of permanent defence, ſuch as might give full 
ſecurity to one of the moſt important harbours they poſſeſs. The general 
government wiſhes the conſtitution to be in this inſtance obeyed, becauſe 
the conſtitution confers upon it the power of this harbour : But the ſtate of 
South Carolina, which would thus loſe the command of the harbour, 
ſtrongly oppoſes the deſign. 

Charleſtown was, in the time of the Engliſh, ſurrounded with fortifi- 
cations. Of thoſe only three or four batteries, part good, part bad, now 
remain. A French engineer has lately raiſed another at a great expence, 


but, as 18 too commonly the cafe with things undertaken in America, . 


this fort is very injudicioufly conſtructed. Towards that fide which is 
parallel with the river, the range of its guns cannot hinder the acceſs of 
ſhips into the road. In that direction, too, its left fide extends too far, 
ſo that the cannon cannot be levelled at any other object than the houſes 
of the town. The battery is of wood, but there has not been enough of 
wood uſed in its conſtruction. The engineer excuſes himſelf, by com- 
plaining that he has not been ſufficiently ſupplied with money for the 
expence. Why then did he undertake a work, which he was not fully 
to complete? For this he can offer no excuſe, but that he was deſirous 
to be employed; and with ſuch an excuſe it is not eaſy to be perfectly 
ſatisficd. 

The town of Charleſtown was founded in the year 1670. Like all 
the reſt of South Carolina, it ſuffered much in the war that ended in the 
revolution. It was three years in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, who 
ſpared no rigour of command, no cruelty of puniſhment, no ſpoliation 
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of property, that could ſerve to make their memory odious. Many of 
the houſes which they deſtroyed were of wood; and, inſtead of thoſc, 
brick houſes have been fince erected. Still, however, ſome of the more 
opulent inhabitants prefer wooden houſes, which they believe to be a 
good deal cooler than thoſe which are of brick. Every thing peculiar to 
the buildings of this place is formed to moderate the exceſſive heats ; 
the windows are open, the doors paſs through both ſides of the houſes. 
| Every endeavour is uſed to refreſh the apartments within with freſh air. 
Large galleries are formed to ſhelter the upper part of the houſe from 
the force of the ſun's rays ; and only the cooling north-caſt wind is ad- 
mitted to blow through the rooms. In Charleſtown perſons vic with one 
another, not who ſhall have the fineſt, but who the cooleſt houſe. 

The ſtreets are not ſo well contrived as the houſes, to prevent exceſ- 
five heat from the rays of the fun. Thoſe are almoſt all narrow. They 
are unpaved, on account of the ſcarcity of ſtones; and the ſand with 
which they arc conſequently covered, retains the heat to an intolerable 
degree, and ſpreads it into the houſes. The ſmalleſt quantity of wind 
raiſes and drives about this ſand in the ſtate of duſt that is inexpreſſibly 
diſagrecable; and any flight fall of rain moiſtens it into a puddle. There 
are ſome foot - paths by the ſides of the houſes; but theſe are narrow, in- 

terrupted by the doors of cellars, and, therefore, of very little uſe. Nor 
are the ſtreets all accommodated with theſe foot-paths. Only two or 
three of theſe ſtreets are paved, andthe ſtones upon theſe were brought as 
ballaſt by ſome ſhips from the northern ſtates. It is by ſuch means alone 
that the ſtreets of Charleſtown can be paved; but the expence is ſo 
great, that the object in view cannot be accompliſhed in this way within 
any given time. 

Houſes, otherwiſe commodious and well furniſhed, make often but a 
poor appearance outwardly, They are indifferently painted, or perhaps 
not at all. The doors and railings are in a very bad ſtate. The air being 
ſo thick and fo faline, ſoon deſtroys the colouring. Although ſuch a 
number of negroes be here kept, yet the houſes are not preſerved ſo clean 
on the inſide as in the northern States. 

The 
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The expences of the table are nearly the ſame here as in Philadelphia. 
The expences of equipage are, at leaſt, as to the number of thoſe who 
bear them, greater. Here are few families who do not keep a coach or 
chaiſe. The ladies are never ſeen to walk on foot. However ſhort the 
journey, the carriage muſt always be yoked. Even the men, too, make 
frequent uſe of their carriages. The expence of ſervants is kkewite con- 
ſiderable. Theſe, both male and ſemale, are negro and mulatto ſlaves. 
An inhabitant of Carolina, though not very opulent, rarely has fewer than 
twenty of theſe in his ſtables, in his kitchen, and attendant upon his ta- 
ble. A child has a number of negro children to attend him, and comply 
with all his humours ; ſo that the little white man learns, even before he 
can walk, to tyrannize over the blacks. 
The inhabitants of Charleſtown are obliging and hoſpitable. They 
receive a ſtranger with a kindneſs that-watches to anticipate his wiſhes. 
They have ſignalized their beneficence and generoſity in an extraordinary 
manner, towards the unfortunate exiles from the French Weſt India ifles. 
With a liberality eager, reſpectful, unwearicd, they have ſupplied them 
with money, linens, lodging. I am ſorry to ſay, that the unhappy ob- 
jects of this kindneſs have not conducted themſelves with due gratitude 
and prudence ; but that, with their uſual lightneſs and want of reflec- 
tion, they have derived little real advantage from the hoſpitality of their 
entertainers, and have almoſt obliged the people of Charleſtown to alter 
their conduct towards them ; yet there is ſtill a great deal of charitable 
contribution towards their reliet. The Frenchmen, too, generally rail 
againſt the Americans, curſe them, and are almoſt ready to aſſault thoſe very 
perſons from whom they received the moſt benevolent relict, and who have, 
not without good reaſon, withdrawn from them their former kindneſs. 
The rich do not here, as in Philadelphia, ſtrive to improve their for- 
tunes only by ſpeculations and ſtock- jobbing. Here they are, generally, 
merchants, and buſily engaged in actual traffic. The planter ſells his 
produce, for the greateſt price he can obtain, to the merchants by whom 
it is to be exported ; and, excepting only that ſmall part of his time which 
this buſineſs demands, ſpends all the reſt of it in company and purſuits of 
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pleaſure. Many of theſe planters live not upon their plantations, but go, 
from time to time, to viſit them; and have overſeers conſtantly reſident 
upon them. For the greater part of the year, the maſter lives m Charles- 
town. Even thoſe planters who are more commonly reſident upon their 
eſtates leave them from the month of June to November, in order to eſcape 
the dangerous fever with which white perſons living in the vicinity of the 
rice-grounds are very liable to be infected during that part of the year. 

The merchants of Charleſtown have carried on a very active trade fince 
the commencement of the preſent war. They keep a greater number of 
feryants than thoſe of Philadelphia. From the hour of four in the aſter- 
noon, they rarely think of aught but pleaſure and amuſement. The man- 
ners and habits of ſocicty are nearly the ſame in Charleſtown as in other 
parts of the American States. Frequent dinners, frequent parties for tea- 
drinking. There are two gaming-houſes, and both are conſtantly full. 
Many of the inhabitants of South Carolina, having been in Europe, have, 
af conſequence, acquired a greater knowledge of our manners, and a 
ſtronger partiality to them, than the people of the Northern States. 
Conſequently, the European modes of life are here more prevalent. The 
women are here more lively than in the north. They take a greater 
ſhare m the commerce of ſociety, without retaining for this the leſs of 
modeſty and delicate propriety in their behaviour. They are intereſting 
and agreeable, but perhaps not quite ſo handſome as thoſe of Philadel- 
phia. Both men and women ſoon begin here to loſe the bloom of youth 
and to feel the infirmitics of age. At the age of thirty a woman appears 
old, Vou oſten ſee women with children at the breaſt, who yet have 
all the wrinkles and haggard looks of ſixty. At the age of fifty, the 
hair. becomes entircly white. 

As to politics, both the State and the og, in general, are of the Op- 
poſition. The hatred againſt England is almoſt univerſal. Here are few 
opulent planters who have not formerly ſuffered much from Engliſh hoſ- 
tility. The number of the negroes who were ſlain, or eſcaped from their 
maſters, during the war, was not leſs than thirty thouſand, including be- 
tween fix and ſeven hundred whom the Engliſh carried away with them 


when 
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when they left this place. All here agree to cheriſh an inveterate hatred 
againſt England, and by conſequence to diſapprove the treaty. At table 
warmly ſederuliſt toaſts, ſuch as, Permaneney to the Union!“ *The 
Confidence of the States to the Preſident !”” are very common. 

It ſhould ſeem, that any ſeparation of the Northern from the. Southern 
States would be very little agreeable to the inhabitants of South Caro- 
lina. Setting aſide every political conſideration, the neceſſity of an in- 
creaſed commercial intercourſe with the north, in order to augment the 
ſhipping, and enlarge the general wealth of the people of the Southern 
States, makes it their unqueſtionable intereſt to maintain the Union. 
To this neceſſity of intereſt, the Northern States aſcribe the preſent par- 
tiality of the Southern for the federal government. But then they alledge, 
that their neighbours will, with the greateſt alacrity, abandon the Union, 
as ſoon as they ſhall have acquired ſufficient ſtrength to ſtand by them- 
ſelves. There are, however, obſtacles that ſtrongly oppoſe their riſing 
ſpeedily to that degree of proſperity; ; and ſome of theſe I ſhall mention. 

Sir WALTFR RALEtGH, in the year 1584, and Admiral CoLtoxy, in 
the year 1590, attempted, without ſucceſs, to eſtabliſh colonies in Caro- 
lina. Inteftine difſenſions and conteſts, deſtroyed the colonies which 
they introduced. The firſt effectual ſettlement of coloniſts, in this ter- 
ritory, was in the year 1602. Charles the Second, after his reſtoration, 
beſtowed a grant of this region, from the thirty-firſt to the thirty-fixth 
degree of latitude, upon eight Engliſh noblemen. Thoſe were the Earl 
of Clarendon, the Duke of Albernarle, Lord Craven, Lord Derby, Lord 
Aſhley, Lord Carteret, and Sir —— Carleton. Theſe noblemen em- 
ployed the celebrated Locke to frame a conſtitution for the colony which 
they were about to eſtabliſh. He gave them a conſtitution, in which 
the people were divided into nobles and commons; the nobles into 
landgraves, caciques, and barons. The colonial territory was” divided 
into counties. The firſt claſs of the nobility were to poſſeſs each forty- 
eight thouſand acres of land; the ſecond claſs twenty-four thouſand 
acres ; the third claſs twelve thoufand acres. A fifth part of the whole 


lands was to be parcelled out among the plebeians, A parliament, com- 
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poſed of the nobles or their repreſentatives, in conjunction with the re- 
preſentatives of the commons, was to compoſe the legiſlative body, under 
the direction of the eight proprietors, who were to form themſelves into 
a council, in Which the eldeſt, with the title of Palſgrave, was to pre- 
ſide. + In the year 1667, the firſt coloniſts came out hither from England. 
Within a few years after, there followed ſome other emigrations from 
England, France, Holland, and New York. 

This perplexed form of government; the continual wars among the 
Engliſh, French, and Indians; diſſenſions among the coloniſts themſelves, 
ariſing from the excluſive inſtitution of the religion of the Church of 
England ; brought'the colony, at length, into a ſtate of ſuch confuſion 
and diſtreſs, that it was entirely ruined. ' The proprietors, at the requeſt 
of the inhabitants, now reſigned the government of the ology; but not 
the territorial property, to the Crown of England. ' © 

In the year 1729, the King of England bought alſo the property of 
the lands, from the ſeven proprietors, for the ſum of twenty-two thouſand 
five hundred and ten pounds ſterling ; and the province was, by an act 
of the Britiſh Parliament, divided into the two parts of North and South 
Carolina. Lord Carteret alone choſe to adhere, in reſpect to his part of 
the property, to the conditions upon which the dominion had been for- 
merly ceded to the government. The two colonies received a charter of 
conftitution, which was much more ſimilar than their former one to the 
Engliſh conſtitution, and to thoſe of the other American colonies. - 

Since that time; Carolina, and eſpecially its ſouthern diviſion, has be- 
come continually more populous,” more cultivated, and more commercial. 
At the time of the revolution, it was conſidered as being, in wealth, and 
every other advantage, one of the moſt important provinces of America. 

By its new conſtitution, this ſtate is divided into diſtricts and pariſhes. 
The diſtricts are nine in number, The conſtitution. was framed in the 
year 1790. The legiſlature is compoſed, as in the other ſtates, in a 
council of ſeven and thirty members, and a houſe of, repreſentatives: of 
an hundred and twenty-four members. To be qualified for being choſen 
A Og of the council, a man mult be thirty years of age, muſt have 
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reſided for five years within the boundaries of the ſtate, mult poſſeſs a 
clear land- eſtate of three hundred pounds ſterling, or one thouſand five 
hundred and forty-three dollars revenue, if a reſident in the diſtrict for 
which he is nominated; or of twice that value, if he do not reſide within 
the diſtrict. The ſenators are choſen for the term of four years: but 
one-halt of their number go out of office at the end of every two years, 
To be qualified for election into the houſe of repreſentatives, the candi- 
date muſt be twenty-one years of age, muſt have been three years reſident 
in the ſtate, muſt have a clear eſtate of five hundred acres of land, or ten 
negroes, or one hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, which is equal to ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- two dollars. If not an inhabitant of the diſtrict he 
wiſhes to repreſent, his fortune muſt then be twice as great. The repre- 
ſentatives are elected for the ſpace of two years, and go out all at once. To 
be qualified for the office of governor, a man muſt be one and thirty years of 
age, muſt have been ten years reſident within the ſtate, muſt poſſeſs a for- 
tune of one thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling, or ſeventeen thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifteen dollars, free from debt. The Governor is elected 
for the term of two years; and, after an interval of four years, from the 
time of his going out of office, he may be rechoſen. The Governor and 
Lieutenant-governor are nominated by the legiſlative body, and both at 
the ſame time. The judges are likewiſe nominated by the ſame body; 
and their continuance in office is to be during their good behaviour. 
The commiſſioners of the revenue, the ſecretary of ſtate, the commander 
in chief, the ſheriffs, are likewiſe named by the legiſlature; and they 
hold their offices for the ſpace of four years. All charges againſt mem- 
bers of the legiſlature, or members of the ſtate, are to be produced ori 
before the houſe of repreſentatives. The ſenate pronounces ſentence. 
The only puniſhment, however, that it can inflict, is deprivation of office, 
with incapacitation for any future public employment. The courts of 
juſtice are more ſevere. 

Electors muſt be of the age of one and twenty years, muſt have been 
two years reſident in the ſtate, and muſt be proprietors each of fifty acres 
of ground, or of a building-lot in ſome town, free from any burthen ot 
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debt. If not poſſeſſed of this property, the elector mult at leaſt have 
reſided ſix months within the electing diſtrict, and mult be a contributor 
of three ſhillings ſterling annually to the revenues of the ſtate, Altera- 
tions in the conſtitution can be made only with the conſent of two-thirds 
of the actual members of the two houſes of legiſlature; and even aſter 
this are not to be carried into final accompliſhment without the approba- 
tion of an equal majority at the next ſubſequent meeting of theſe bodies. 
This conſtitution conſiſts of a declaration of rights in ten articles, ex- 
tremely ſimple, and very intelligible. : 
At preſent, thoſe who are to vote for South Carolina, in the election or 
the Preſidents of the United States, muſt be named by the two houſes. 
Thoſe inhabitants of Carolina, who have poſſeſſions in different diſtricts, 
are at liberty to vote in either of them at their pleaſure. Every mem- 
ber of the legiſlative body has an allowance of ſeven ſhillings a day from 
the ſtate. | 

The law of England is received as the common law as well of Carolina 
as of almoſt all the reſt of America. Few inſtances occur of departure 
from it. e 

The law for the diſpoſal of the property of perſons dy ing inteſtate allots 
to the widow of a man dying without children one half of his cſtate ; 
to the widow of him who leaves children to inherit from him, only a 
third part of his fortune. The children reccive equal ſhares. In gene- 
ral, however, every man is at liberty to diſpoſe of his property by will, 
as he pleaſes. He, however, who lives in open concubinage, may not deviſc 

away from his wife and children-above one-fourth of his property, other- 

wiſe his will is liable to be ſet aſide. Baſtards, whoſe fathers cannot be 
diſcovared, are brought up at the pubhc charge. But he whom a young 
woman with child, in fornication, names as the father of her infant, is 
compelled by law to pay the ſum of ſixty pounds ſterling, or two hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars, for the ſupport and education of its childhood. 

There is in Charleſtown an eſtabliſhment for the relief of the poor. It 
is called a work-houſe, but no work is done in it. It coſts the State the 


fum of five thouſand pounds ſterling, or twenty-one thouſand four hun- 
dred 
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dred and twenty-cight dollars a year; and ſeems to ſerve only as an 
aſylum for idleneſs. The recovery of debts gives riſe to many actions 
at law, in this ſtate. The proceſs is, in theſe caſes, ſo tedious, and the 
ſentence of the courts ſo long delayed, that the buſineſs of an advocate 
becomes, of courſe, very lucrative. It is ſaid, that the corruption of the 
ſheriffs, who are eaſily bribed, contribute greatly to the preſent delays 
of the law. Theſe diſorders are the natural conſequence of the ſmall- 
neſs of the fortunes of the inhabitants of Carolina, and of their love 
of expence. Meſſrs. CuanLES PixncxNey, EDpWanD RUTLEDGE, 
PRIN GLE, Horwmes, and one or two other advocates, earn, in their offi- 
ces, each from three thouſand five hundred to four thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds ſterling a year, or from eighteen thouſand to twenty-three 
thouſand one hundred and forty-one dollars. Eight or ten others earn 
from ten thouſand to twelve thouſand dollars, or from two thouſand to 
two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling a year. This 1s a liberal cal- 
culation of their gains. Perhaps, they may not always receive the moſt 
punctual payment. 

The criminal law of South Carolina is exceſſively ſevere. The puniſh- 
ment of hanging and whipping are inflicted in many caſes, in which the 
governments of Europe uſe leſs ſeverity. Death is the puniſhment for 
the theft of horſes or mules. This ſeverity the people of the country en- 
deavour to excuſe by obſerving, that the horſes are commonly left in the 
fields, and preſent a very ſtrong temptation to theft to the unprincipled 
and needy. But, ſuch local reaſons afford no ſatisfactory excuſe for ſuch 
atrocious ſeverity. Why ſhould convenience be thus preferred to juſtice 
and humanity ? 

For the theft of horned cattle, the puniſhment is only a fine of ten 
pounds ſterling, or if the thief be unable to pay the fine, a whipping of 
nine and thirty laſhes. Another criminal law of extreme ſeverity has been 
enacted againſt the breaking down of the dyke of the canal that forms 
a communication between the rivers Santee and Cooper: death is the 
puniſhment for this crime. For the ſame breaking down of the dykes 
of two other canals in this ſtate, the puniſhment is only ſeven years im- 
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priſonment. The importance of the canal in queſtion can never juftity 
a criminal law of fuch barbarity. Nor is the difference between the 
utility of the canals here mentioned ſufficient, to account in a ſatisfactory 
manner ſor the differences of puniſhment. 
It is ſaid, that the ſeverity of theſe laws is generally mitigated by re- 
commendations to mercy, addrefled. from the jurics to the Governor. 
But, the neceflity of ſuch mitigation is a reproach to the laws; as it. 
evances, that theſe have not eſtabliſhed à due relation between erimes 
and puniſhments. There is, beſides, reaſon for ſuppoſing, that however 
humane the members of juries, horſe-ſtcaling will more ſeldom find mercy 
than murder. In a well-governed ſtate, the only mode of acting to- 
Wards bad laws is, not by compromiſes with them, but by reforming, 
The laws teſpecting the negroes are derived from an Engliſh inſti- 
tate of the year 1740. A juſtice of the peace, with three freemen 
of the neighbourhood, examine into, and decide upon, the crimes of 
negroes. No defender is allowed to the poor wretch accuſed; and 
his judges have power to condemn him to whatever mode of death they 
ſhall think proper. Simple theft by a negro is puniſhed with death. 
When the crime is not ſuch as to deſerve capital puniſhment, a juſtice 
of the peace, with a ſingle freeman, may, in this caſe, condemn to hat- 
ever lighter punuhment they ſhall pleaſe to inflict. For the murder of 
a negro with malicious intent, a white man pays a fine of three thouſand 
fix hundred and eighty dollars. If he have only beaten the negro, without. 
intention of murder, till his death enſued, the fine is but one thouſand 
ſive hundred dollars. He who maims a negro, puts out his eyes, cuts off his 
tongue, or caſtrates him, pays only a fine of four hundred and twenty- 
cight dollars. Inall theſe caſes, the white man is impriſoned till the fine 
be paid. It is eaſy to ſee, that a white man can, in ſuch caſe, ſeldom be 
convicted ; as negroes are incapable by law of giving evidence; and no 
wlite man will readily offer his teſtimony in tavour of a black, againſt 
a perſon of his own colour. A negro flaying a white man, in the de- 
tence of his maſter, is pardoned. - But, if he do the ſame thing, or even 


but 
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but wound a white man; in the defence of his own life; he will even- 
tually be put to death. A more diligent examination of theſe: laws might 
diſcover many other odious things in them. 

The moſt enlightened people 1 in Carolina-ſee the neceſſity of an W 
tion of theſe laws ; and it is ſaid; that the next meeting of a new legiſla- 
ture will take up this matter. I am afraid, that any reform. will not be 
ſuch as it ought to be. It ſhould ſcem, that thoſe who mention this 
ſubje& are ſtrongly impreſſed with. the idea of the neceſſity of the mea— 
ſure. 

L have viſited the priſons of Charleſton, which, it is aſſerted, are the 
beſt in the State of South Carolina; they form one ſingle building, which 
is ſeveral ſtories high. The rooms are pretty ſpacious and airy, but few 
in number. Debtors are in a ſeparate room. Felons, either impriſoned 
on ſuſpicion or convicted, are confined with the police- priſoners, and all 
are treated on the ſame footing. They are all in irons; a dreadful treat- 
ment, but which is the neceſſary conſequence of the ſmallneſs of the 
priſon, and of. the facility of plotting mutinies. Phe priſoners are per- 
mitted only to walk about in their room; the priſon having no court, 
where they might take exerciſe. The jailor is allowed one ſhilling a- day 
for the board of each priſoner, for which money he ph rig him a pound of 
bread every day, and meat three times a weck. | 

Criminal offences are very numerous in Carolina, and their number is 
ſaid rather to increaſe every year, than to decreaſe. Thirty- ſour pri- 
ſoners were to be tried laſt ſeſſion in the diſtrict of: Charieſton only, 
which in 1794 contained twenty-eight thouſand three hundred and 
fifty-one inhabitants, and its preſent population compriſes from thirty- 
two to thirty-three thouſand ſouls. The negroes have their pecu- 
lar courts, and diſtinct priſons, whither they are fent by ſach- maſters; 
as chuſe not to inflict any puniſhment themſelves, to receive a certain 
number of laſhes. The negroes in the diſtrict of Charleſton amount to 
fifty- five thouſand: their total number in the State of South Carolina is 
eſtimated at one hundred and twenty thouſand. At the time of the laſt 
computation in 1790, the ſtate contained one hundred and ſeven thou- 
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ſand one hundred ſlaves, and one hundred and forty-one thouſand nine 
hundred and ſeventy- nine White pcople. Lawyers and judges have in- 
formed me, that the white inhabitants of Carolina commit more crimi- 
nal offences, in proportion to their number, than the negroes. Some 
maſters may perhaps, from avaricious motives, ſhelter their ſlaves from 
puniſhment, as they receive only one hundred and twenty eight dollars 
tor an executed ſlave; but this can only take place in regard to crimes 
perpetrated in the midſt of plantations. Few people, aflaulted, robbed 
or injured by the negroes, would refrain trom proſecuting them, merely 
to ſave their maſters the loſs of one hundred and twenty- eight dollars. 
The reſult of this compariſon. is, therefore, clearly in favour of men, for 
whom the ſlavery and — in Which 1 live, would eee 
plead, if it were otherwiſe, 

The military regulations, — until 1794 were extremely incom- 
2 were in that year rendered more perfect. They divide the whole 
ſtate into two parts, one of Which comprehends five brigades ; and the 
other, four. The two majors-general, who command the two diviſions, 
and the nine brigadiers, under whoſe orders are the different brigades, as 
well as the /adjutant-general, are appointed by the legiſlature. Each 
brigade is divided by the commanding; officers into as many regiments as 
the population will admit. The officers are nominated by the regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies, to which they — but 0 arc 
promoted in the order of their ſcrvice. 

Every male inhabitant, as ſoon as he has attained the eighteenth year 
of his age, is appriſed by a non- cmmiſſioned officer, in the name of the 
captain of the diſtrict, that he belongs to the militia, This notice, which 
is given before witneſſes, is the only formality obſerved in this caſe. The 
companies aſſemble one day every month, and the regiments or batta- 
lions two days a year, to go through the exerctic. Abſentees, whether 
officers or ſoldiers, who have no lawful pleas to offer, are puniſhed by a 
fine, proportionate to their rank, or impriſoned, if they cannot raiſe the 
fine. In caſe ot a diſobedience. of orders, heavier penalties arc inflicted, 
Officers, in caſe of miſconduct, are tried at the inſtance of the Gover- 


nor, 
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nor, by a court of enquiry, conſiſting at leaſt of three members, one of '1 
whom muſt hold the ſame commuion as the — _— i he _ 
may demand a court- martial. 

All white apprentices or ſervants muſt be 80 and ene by their 
maſters, who are reſponſible for them to the courts- martial. For every 
fault they commit, in regard to the military ſervice, they are obliged to 
ierve their maſters a fortnight beyond their time. 

The brigadiers are at the ſame time inſpectors of their diviſions, for 
which they receive two hundred and fifteen dollars, in addition to the 
pay attached to their rank. The commanders of battalions are bound, 
on the firſt notice of diſturbances having broken ont in the province, to 
aſſemble their corps, and immediately report to their ſuperiors the rea- 
ſons, why they have done ſo. In caſe of danger of an attack, or a con- 
ſiderable revolt, the military are obliged to fire three mutket-ſhots'as a 
ſignal, which is repeated by all Who hear it, and upon which every officer 
muſt aſſemble his men at the appointed rendezvous. Phe Governor is 
inveſted with the right of aſſembling the troops on all occaſions. If they 
are obliged to march beyond their uſual places of rendezvous, they re- 
ceive the ſame pay as regular troops, and the fourth part of each com- 
pany remain armed in the diſtri for the patroling ſervice. The foldiers 
are allowed to find able ſubſtitutes, who may march in their ſtead, but 
no one can be exempted from the patroling ſervice. In cafe of an in- 
turrection, the officers poſſeſs a diſcretionary power of making the beſt 
uſe of arms, ammunition, and veſſels, wherever they find them. The 
Governor, or in his abſence the Lieutenant-Governor, has the right of 
mitigating or annulling the ſentence of a court- martial. The fines are 
applied to the purchaſe of arms for the uſe of the companies, in which 
they happen to be levied. 

Theſe are the chief articles of war. General Pinckney, brigadier and 
inſpector of the firſt diviſion, is an officer of great merit; he devotes all 
his time and attention to the ſcrvice, and derives much additional autho- 
rity from the confidence, and reſpect, which he univerſally enjoys. The 
regulations for the exerciſe are diſtinct and good; but the militia are, upon 

the 
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the whole, badly armed, and ſome of them have no arms at all. The 
ſtute has ſew or no cannon, no powder magazine, and no balls. A law 
was enacted in 1795, ordering two thouſand muſſcets, thirty- ſix cannons, 
frre hundred brace” of piſtols, five hundred ſwords, and twenty thouſand 
pounds of gun-powder,” to be provided. Theſe ſmall ftores, which arc 
bought by command of the Governor, will not be completed for ſome 
years. This abſolute negte& of all means of defence: is common through- 
out America; and if you mention it to men of property, moſt of them 
will return in anſwer America was ſtill more deſtitute of every thing 
at the commencement of the Revolution. This anſwer is pleaſing 
enough, as it beſpeaks the ſame energy which America diſplayed in the 
war of the revolution; but to provide — means of deſence is by no 
means inconſiſtent with energy. 

The taxes in South Carolina are aſſeſſed on lands, eben in the 
towns, and monied capitals, employed in trade, banks, or otherwiſe. Free 


negroes, as well as flaves, pay a capitation, in regard to which all men or 
women of colour are eſteemed negroes. | 


The land is divided by the law into nine clafles, from the rice-ſwamps, 
which are watered by the flood, to the ſoil which, in the general opinion, 
admits of no cultivation. According to this gradation the land is rated 
from twenty-ſix dollars down to twenty cents the acre, and pays one- 
half per cent. The poſſeſſions in the towns, and-monicd capitals, are at- 
ſeſſed in the ſame proportion. Free negroes from ſixteen to fifty years of 
age pay a poll- tax of two dollars each, and ſlaves of whatever age or ſex 
one dollar Carriages kept for amuſement Pay three-fourths of a dollar 
for each wheel. 


The tax-gatherers art en oi the fone * continue in 


place, until they obtain their diſmiſſal. Theſe officers of the ſtate arc 
bound, in general, to find ſecurity for the ſum of four thouſand two hun- 
dred and cighty dollars, and thoſe of Charleſton for forty- two thouſand 
eight hundred dollars. On a notice from the tax-gatherers, all the mha- 
-bitants-muft make a declaration upon oath of their taxable property in 
land, town - ſhares, ſlaves, and carriages. A falſe declaration ſubjects to a 


penalty 
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penalty of five times the amount of the ſum concealed, and in caſe of a 
declaration being refuſed, the collectors make out an eſtimate, and the 
defaulter pays double his/ſhare of taxes. In caſe of any inhabitant think- 
ing himſelf aggrieved by the aſſeſſors, he is bound to declare his whole 
property, and is believed. Theſe aſſeſſments are, however, generally 
ſpeaking, very moderate, as on the ee nn they ſcarcely amount 
to five hundred dollars. | 

The tax-gatherers tranſmit to the n en of the ſtate (one of whom 
is appointed for Upper Carolina and another for Lower Carolina) the 
lifts of the inhabitants then taxed, as well as of thoſe who have refuſed 
to make their declaration, and a general table of the amount of the taxes, 
Theſe liſts and tables are ſtuck up in the chief places of the diſtrict, and 
every perſon, who pays not his taxes according to the liſts within ten days 
after their publication, may be proſecuted and confined. Taxes muſt be 
paid in preference to all other debts. The inhabitants may chuſe the 
pariſh, where they intend to pay. The collectors are in general allowed 
five per cent on the amount of their reccipts, but in Charleſton * one 
and half per cent. 

Theſe taxes are adequate to the expenditure of the ſtate, which in 2 
year 1797 amounted to one hundred and twenty thouſand three hun- 
dred and eighty- eight dollars. But delays, inconveniencies, and con- 
ſiderable deficiencies, frequently ariſe from the circumſtance, that the 
collectors and aſſeſſors are the ſame perſons, that no checks upon them 
are kept, and that the inhabitants have the right of paying their taxes 
in which pariſh they chuſe. 

The roads in South Carolina are kept in repair by the negroes, who 
are obliged conſtantly to work at the roads, which border upon the 
plantations to which they belong. White people, who have no ſlave, 
muſt do the work themſelves. The ſtate pays the expence for all public 
buildings ; of conſequence there exiſt no county-rates. The poor arc 
fapported by a tax on flaves, and on white people who have none. 
Ton- rates are levied on the ſame principle; in Charleſton they 
amount to ſix thouſand four hundred and thirty dollars. This town 
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raiſes — w en dollars a your _ — for ſelling wine and 
brandys e- min ite ut 2999 ain at 

The — debt of South Carolina is of two ſorts. One part of it was 
contraced at the time of the revolutionary war, to meet the expence cauſed 
dy it, and which the Union has taken upon itſelf, under the name of the 
general expence :1the amount of this debt is from one million and one hun- 
dred thouſand to one million and two hundred thouſand dollars. The 
Union pays to the ſtate ſeven per cent on this debt, until it be diſ- 
charged, and this intereſt it pays again to its ereditors, and acts, there- 
ore, merely as a depofitary or truſtee. But in caſe of the ſtate paying 
any part of this debt, the Union remains nevertheleſs its debtor, for in- 
ſtance, if the ſtate ſhould fell land, to pay ſuch debt. It claims at pre- 
ſent the ſum of one hundred thouſand dollars for forts, erected on the 
Indian ſrontiers, and other expences, relative to theſe works of defence. 
If this claim ſhould be admitted, as probably it will, the money will be 
expended for the ſame purpoſe, but without leſſening the debt of the 
Union ; the inteteſt or capital paid by it will ferve to caſe the burthen 
of the taxes, or be employed for ſome other uſeful purpoſe in the ſtate. 
The reſt of the public debt is that, which, although ſor the major part 
contracted” during the war and on its account, has not been acknow- 
ledged by the Union as a general debt, and remains therefore at the 
charge of the ſtate. Its amount was from two hundred and fifteen' to 
two hundred and twenty-five thouſand dollars, but it has been paid off to 
the ſum of one hundred and ten or twelve thouſand dollars. A tax of a 
quarter of a dollar on every negro, and ſome other impoſts on diſtilleries, 
tobacco & are appropriated to the payment of this debt, ten per cent 
being yearly paid of the capital. The whole debt will be diſcharged in 


ten or twelve years, and the ſe taxes ceaſe accordingly. The ſum Which 


yet remains due originates merely from a mm and was contracted un- 
der the following eircumſtan ce. 


In 1778 or 1779, Commodore GILL ox, of Carolina, being — 


froined-by South Carolina to procure” a fnpate, propoſed to the Prince of 
Ns to deliyer a —_ of that deſcription. The bargain was 


concluded 


| 
| 
t 
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eoncluded in this manner, that for the expence incurred by fitting out 
this frigate, the Prince was to have a fourth of the neat proceeds of all 
the prizes taken by the- ſhip, and in caſe of her being taken, the whole 
value of the frigate. She was built in Holland, and mounted forty-eight 
guns. Some months elapſed, before the could be of any ſervice, becauſe 
the Prince engaged the crew in France. At length ſhe put to ſea, and 
took ſeveral prizes, but was afterwards taken off the Amer: can coaſt, and, 
as the Prince aſſerted, through Gillon's miſconduct, whom he charged 
with having ſurrendered her to the Engliſh for a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney. The ſtate acknowledged a debt of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
all the prizes being previoufly deducted, in addition to the ſixty thouſand 
pounds ſterling which the Prince had already received. After the death 
of the Prince his heirs ſent Dr. CuTTinG, an American, one of the phy- 
ſicians of the army, to facilitate the payment of that ſum. The Marſhal 
de CasrtrrEs, from an opinion, that the frigate had been built for French 
money, that the Prince had only acted as a ſeeret agent of France, who 
wiſhed to aſſiſt America, before ſhe had publicly declared herſelf in her 


| favour, claimed this debt, as being the property of the royal treafury. 


The French conſul oppoſed therefore in 1795, the claim of the Princ&s 
heirs, adding, that even in the caſe of its forming a lawful demand of the 
late Prince, it was now eſcheated to the French Republic; all his own 
eftates, as well as thoſe of his heirs, having been confiſcated on the 
ground of emigration. -* The payment is, therefore, deferred, and the 
ſtate of Carolina, Which has the money ready, is only waiting for the 
ſentence of a competent judge, as to the perſons to whom the is to pay 
the debt. In the meanwhile Mr. Cutting has received from the ſtate 
four thouſand pounds ſterling, the amount of his diſburſements, on cons 
dition of — this — if the law-fuit ſhouldbe decided — 
2 12 2 

The ſtate 'of South — pays its officers better, than any other 
ſtate of the Union. The Governor's" pay is two thouſand ſeven hundred 
an Atty-two dollars; the Chief juſtice has three thouſand three hun- 
qted the other judges two thouſand five hundred. This pay being 
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nearly equal to that paid by the Union, is the reaſon why, in . 
places under the Union are not cagerly ſought after. 

South Carolina was reduced to the, utmoſt. diſtreſs by the 8 
af her poſſeſſions by the Engliſh,” and the entire ſtagnation of her trade. 
The utmoſt ſcarcity of ſpecies prevailed throughout the ſtate, and this was 


che. reaſon why neither any public or private debt was paid. From theſe 


conſiderations the legiſlature reſolved, in 1785, to introduce paper- mo- 
ney, opened for this purpoſe a loan for one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, tor five. years, and paid in paper-money double the value of the 
gold; alver, and other precious effects, which were depoſited by the cre- 
tors. This money was received by the treaſury of the ſtate in payment 
of old debts. as well as of taxes. If the borrower did not, at the appointed 
time, reimburſe the ſum borrowed, together with the annual intereſt of 
{yen per cent, the effects depoſited were ſold for the benefit of the ſtate, 
until the entire diſcharge of the debt. This ſort of loan, which. was to 
ceaſe in 1791, bas been prolonged until 1801; and the intereſt is em- 
played ſor the ſervice of the ſtate, to make up any deficiency which may 
take place under the head of taxes. This paper-money, which no law 
ſorced into a compulſory circulation, was ſo frequently offered in the 
courſc. of private tranſactions, that it could not be refuſed. It ſuffered 
a depreciation of: twenty per cent, but at preſent it is ſcarcely below 
par, except in purchaſing-forcign bills, when it is at 1 . 
otherwiſe it is at par with bank notes and ſpecies. _ 

To two banks, inſtituted in Charleſtown three or ſour years ago, is 


_ chiefly to be attributed, that a period has been put to this depreciation of 
the paper money, and all commercial operations are now carried on with 


greater facility ; the moſt ſubſtantial houſes were formerly obliged to pay 


five per cent intereſt a month for hard caſh. This is more or leſs the 
caſe in all the trading towns of the United States. It is yet very common 
for planters to borrow money on mortgage at the ſame, nay, higher in- 
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| planters, perhaps alſo from their prodigal mode of life, by which they ate 
obliged to reſort to ſuch reſources, _. 

This notorious ſcarcity of moncy, as well as the poverty to which the 
tents of Carolina were reduced by the deſolation of the Enghih, 
induced the legiſlature in 1788 to grant the debtors an indult for five 
years, on condition of their paying yearly a fifth part of their debt, and 
giving ſecurity for the whole. 

In South Carolina there are two banks. One is a branch of that of the 
United States. Its ſeat is at Philadelphia, and its capital belongs to 
that of the chief bank. It was inſtituted in 1790, and is managed in the 
ſame manner as all the other branches of that bank. The dividend is at 
preſent one half per cent. 

In 1792 another bank was eſtabliſhed by ſeveral merchants of the 
town, under the name of the South Carolina bank. The capital conſiſted 
at firſt of two hundred thouſand dollars, or five thouſand ſhares of forty 
dollars cach ; but the following year it was increaſed to three hundred 
thouſand dollars, by two thouſand five hundred new ſhares. Laſt March 
it was raiſed to five hundred and twenty-five thouſand dollars, by five 
thouſand new ſhares, of twenty-five dollars each. Thoſe new ſhares 
were raiſed five dollars on very juſt grounds, fince the holders of the new 
ſhares participate in the benefits ariſing from the dividends not yet paid. 
This bank is not yet incorporated; the ſecurity of the ſtockholders, and 
of thoſe who accept their notes, depends therefore entirely on the capital 
of the bank, and on the private property of the directors, as far as it is 
known. It will be incorporated, it ſeems, during the next ſeſſion of the 
legiſlature. This bank regulates the dividends every three months. In 
the years 1792 and 1793, theſe amounted to nine per cent; and in 1794, 
1795, and the firſt fix months of 17906, to fifteen per cent. The directors 
alſo ſtate, that they have kept back and laid by ſixty thouſand dollars out 
of the profits. The bank tranſacts buſineſs in the fame manner as the 
other banks in America, but it is ſaid to have exceeded, in the circulation 
of its notes, that proportion to its capital, which. prudent directors of a 

bank 
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bank generally obſerve. But ſucceſs has juſtified the management of the 
directors, as its credit is at preſent more firmly eſtabliſhed than ever. The 
increaſe of the capital ſtock enables the direction to enlarge the buſineſs 
of the bank, without overleaping the bounds of prudence; and the capital 
is intended to be increaſed to one million of dollars within two years. 
The inſtitution of theſe two banks has been attended in Carolina with 
the ſame effects, which banks generally produce in all trading countries ; 
' nay, the reſults have been rather more beneficial in this country, becauic 
the ſcarcity of money was here uncommonly great. Trade and com- 
merce have been greatly enlarged by means of the money advanced to 
the merchants, and by other circumſtances. The trade to India, in which 
Charleſtown yearly employs ſome ſhips, has been increaſed, and agricul- 
ture raiſed by ſums of money advanced to diſtreſſed planters, whoſe ſettle- 
ments would otherwiſe have been ſold. The bank has alſo afliftcd the 
company of the Santee-canal with conſiderable ſums, and thus promoted 
this work, which is generally deemed highly important for the 2 
and trade of South Carolina. Its notes circulate alſo in Georgia. 115 
Few planters poſſeſs any conſidetable fortunes, excepting a Mr. Bligh, 
who reſides in England, and is proprietor of ſome very fine and valuable 
platitations in South Carolina. He has from twelve to fifteen hundred ne- 
and raiſes early from three thouſand five hundred to four thouſand 
© bündledd barrels of rice. They ſcel yet the conſequences of the War, 
though in a leſs ſenſible deßree; moſt of them are ſtill involved in debt, 
and owe conſiderable ſums to merchants, either for negroes, ſince the time 
when it was ſtill lawful to import them into Carolina, or for the yearly 
fupplics | of their plantations with proviſion, for which the harveſt is in- 
tended" as a fecurity, without being at all times applied to tlie payment of 
their debt. Speculations im the public funds form alſo a confiderable brauch 
of commerce to thoſe who ſpeculate with judgment and prudence. The 


ſtocks of the Union are, from the ſearcity of Sy alw 6 at a lower 
Fee in Charleftown than Philadelphia. * 10 | 


In 1788 the importation of negroes into Carolina Som Aktie was 25 
kibited. This prohibition was occaſioned by the debt, which the plant- 
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ers had contracted ; and by the neceſſity under which the legiſlature found 
itſelf, to ſecure the payment of it by poſtponing, the inſtalments, and to 
prevent the opening of a new ſource of debt, before the old was diſcharged, 
The prohibition extended only to 1793, but was afterwards enlarged un- 
til the end of 1796 ; it has however always met with ſtrong oppoſition 
on the part of the planters, which increaſes in proportion as their eſtates 
are cleared of debt. It expires on the 11t of January, 1797. Violent 
debates are expected, but the friends of the prohibition are likely to pre- 
vail, eſpecially as the demand of Carolina indigo has decreaſed, and the 
back country, which produced a conſiderable quantity of this article, and 
for this purpoſe ſtood much in need of negroes, now needs them leſs for 
the culture of Indian corn, wheat, and tobacco, which has pretty gene- 
rally been ſubſtituted in the ſtead of indigo. As to the conſequences of 
this prohabition, it is allowed, on all hands, that the negroes, who were 
formerly treated with great cruelty, have ſince experienced a much milder 
treatment. The negroes are ſold in the market of Charleſtown like bul- 
locks and horſes ; the day of the intended auction being previouſly adver- 
tiſed in the newſpapers. They are expoſed to ſale on a ſort of ſtage, 
turned about, and exhibited, from all ſides, by the common cryer, put up 
and adjudged to the higheſt bidder. This ſpectacle, which is offered four 
or five times a week, renders the ſpectators callous. Population, which 
in well managed ſettlements, increaſes in the proportion of fix per hun- 
dred, cannot in this ſtate be averaged higher than at two per' cent.” A 
negro, who works well, coſts from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty dollars, a common negro two hundred dollars, and a common ne- 
grefs from one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

South Carolina is divided by nature into two parts, Upper and Laws er 
Carolma. Along the coaſt, and more than'one hundred miles weſtwards, 
the country is flat and level. Here are the ſwamps, partly formed by the 
tide, which are called tide. ſtwamps; and partly watered out of large reſer- 
vorrs, which being at a greater diſtance from the ſea than the former, are 
known by the name of inland. amps. About one hundred miles be- 
hind them the country ſwells into hills, and riſes in progreſſive gradation, 

until 
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until at length it terminates in the Alleghany Mountains, which ſeparate 
the waters that fall into the Atlantic Occan from thoſe which diſcharge 
themſelves into the Miſlifippi. 

From this natural diviſion of the country ariſes a twofold mode of cul- 
tivation. In the low country rice is cultivated, and the neceſſary corn for 
the ſubſiſtence of the negroes. The land, ſituated between the ſwamps, 
which ſeems ſandy, and bears nothing but pines, might be ſown with 
corn, but it remains uncultivated from want of hands. 

The iſlands along the coaſt of South Carolina, and even ſome tracts 
of the coaſt, were, until theſe late years, entirely devoted to the culture 
ol indigo; but cotton is now cultivated in its room. In the upper country, 
where the cultivation of cotton alſo begins to gain ground, tobacco is 
raiſed, together with all ſpecies of grain. The moſt opulent planters only 
reſide in the lower country; people of leſs property, or of-no property at 
all, live in the upper country, where they endeavour to raiſe a fortune by 
clearing land, which is generally fold them, on credit, for one or two 
dollars per acre, and which they may eaſily fell again for four or five times 
as much, after they have cleared the ground, and paid the purchaſe-mo- 
ney out of the produce of the firſt years. 

The climate in Lower Carolina is warm, damp, unſettled, and un- 
healthy. The inhabitants ſuffer ſeverely, every autumn, from malignant, 
bilious fevers, which cut off great numbers; even they who are moſt ac- 
cuſtomed to the climate cannot preſerve themſelves from ſome fits of the 
fever. In the upper country the climate is leſs warm, more dry, and, of 
conſequence, more healthy. As to the back country, no meteorological 
obſervations can be given, as the very uſe of the thermometer is there 
utterly unknown. In regard to the lower country, they are very regularly 
taken in Charleſtown, by the Medical Society of that place, which was in- 
ſtituted in 1791. Since that time the mercury fell but once under twenty- 
eight of Fahrenh. In the year 1752 it was at cighteen of Fahrenh. By theſe 
obſervations the higheſt degree of heat was, in 1791; ninety of Fabrenh. 
(twenty-five ſeven-ninths of Reaum.) ; 1792, ninety- three of Fahrenh. 
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(twenty-five, one-third of Raum.); 1794, ninety-one of Fahrenheit 
(twenty-ſix two-ninths of Raum.); and 1795, ninety-two of Fahren- 
heit (twenty-ſix two-thirds of Reaum.). In 1750, the thermometer 
ſtood at ninety- ſix of Fahrenheit (twenty-eight four-ninths of Reaum.) ; 
1751, at ninety- four of Fahrenheit (twenty-ſeven five-ninths of Reaum.); 
and in 1752, at one hundred and one of Fahrenheit (thirty and two- 
thirds of Réaum.) | 

The higheſt degree of cold was, in 1791, twenty-eight of Fahrenheit 
(one ſeven-ninths under nought of Reaum.) ; 1792, thirty of F ahrenheit 
(eight-ninths under nought of Raum.); 1793, thirty of Fahrenheit 
(eight-ninths under nought of Reaum.) ; 1794, thirty - four of Fahrenheit 
(eight-ninths above nought of Reaum.) ; and 1795, twenty-five of Fah- 
renheit (three under nought of Raum.); in 1751; the thermometer 
ſtood at twenty-three of Fahrenheit (four under nought of Reaum.) ; 
and in 1752, at cighteen of Fahrenheit (fix two-ninths under nought of 
Reaum.). 

The temperature of ſpring- water, in Charleſton, is ſixty- ſour and 
half of Fahrenheit, and, conſequently, twelve degrees warmer than in 
Philadelphia. Rain- water, kept in ciſterns, is one degree and half warmer 
than in Philadelphia. Theſe obſervations have been communicated to 
me by Dr. Ramsar, Vice-prefident of the Medical Society; and I have 
been aſſured, that they are exact. 

The great quantity of land, which has been cleared within theſe laſt 
ſorty- ſix years, and is now under cultivation, cannot but have produced 
conſiderable changes in the climate, yet no certain opinion can be formed 
on theſe obſervations, which have only been taken theſe laſt five years 
paſt, prior to which none had been made ſince 1752. The ſudden al- 
terations in the thermometer at Charleſton are very confiderable ; and 
although, by the aſſertion of the Medical Society, they are lefs ſo than 
formerly, yet, by their own obſervations, they are ſufficiently important. 
Thus, for inſtance, in 1703, on the 28th of October, the mercury fel! 
from ſeventy-four to thirty- ſcven of Fahrenheit (from eighteen two- 
ninths to two three-ninths of Reaum.) ; conſequently thirty- ſeven de- 
grees in the courſe of one day. In 1751, on the iſt of Deceniber, tlie | 
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mercury fell from ſeventy to twenty-four of Fahrenheit (from ſixteen 
two-thirds above to three five-ninths under nought of Reaum.), or ſorty- 
{1x degrees. 

Winter is, in Charleſton, the moſt pleaſant ſeaſon. At the ſevereſt 
froſt the ſoil freezes ſcarcely two inches deep, and the froſt continues not 
three days. Yet the intenſe heat of the ſummer renders the human 
frame ſo ſenſible to cold, that, in Charleſton, five or fix months together, 
they keep fire in the rooms; and that, to the beſt of my information, one 
family uſes more wood in that town, than two families in Philadelphia. 
North-weſterly winds prevail in Charleſton in winter, and ſouth- 
weſterly in ſummer; for which reaſon, and in order to procure as much 
freſh air as poſſible, houſes are generally built ſouthwards, in preference 
to all other poſitions. 

It rains much in South Carolina; at times a drought will happen, 
which continues three months, and then is followed by a fall of rain for 
three weeks, or a whole month. By the obſervations of the Medical So- 
ciety, the rain, which fell in 1791, amounted to ninety- ſix inches, in 
1792, to eighty-eight inches, in 1793, to one hundred and fourteen 
inches, in 1794, to one hundred and eighteen inches, and in 1795, to 
ſeventy-one inches. 

Although Charleſton ſerves as a place of refuge to the cultivators of 
rice, yet it is not free from autumnal fevers; intermittent and bilious fe- 
vers, the epidemic diſtempers of this country, are not unfrequent in this 
town. 'The warmth of the blood, increaſed in South Carohina by the 
uſe of wine and ſpirituous liquors, engenders a diſpoſition for inflamma- 
tory diſtempers, which manifeſts itſelf in ſummer. Conſiderable num- 
bers were cut off by the fever in 1792 and 1794. The yellow fever, it is 
afferted, raged with great violence fix times between the beginning and the 
middle of this century, but has not made its appearance ſince 1748. Some 
phyſicians are, however, of opinion, that the fever of 1792 and 1794 had 
ſeveral ſymptoms in common with the yellow fever. However this may 
be, it has at leaſt, ſince the tever of 1793, in Philadelphia, ſhewn itſelf 
every where; and it is a circumſtance peculiarly remarkable, that the ma- 
lignant diſraſcs, which carried off ſuch great numbers in New York and 
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Philadelphia, ſpared foreigners, and eſpecially Frenchmen, in thoſe places; 
while, on the contrary, in Charleſton, they frequently fell victims of 
theſe cruel maladies. Upon the whole, however, Charleſton is ſuppoſed 
to be far more healthy than any other place; and its ſalubrity is likely 
to increaſe, according to reſcarches and obſervations made by the phyſi- 
cians. 

The police of Charleſton is extremely deficient in thoſe meaſures, 
which ſhould not be wanting in any populous town, ſituated in ſo hot a 
climate. Cleanlineſs in the ſtreets, as well as houſes, 1s greatly neglected. 
Offenſive ſmells are very frequent; ſeveral burying-grounds are in the 
midſt of the town, and carcaſes are frequently ſuffered to lie uninterred. 
A bird, which in point of plumage and ſhape 1s much like a turkey, and 
is known in the country under the name of turkey buzzard, ſoon devours 
the carcaſe, and merely leaves the bones; but the voracity of this bird 
cannot excuſe the indolence of the police. It is very common all over 
South Carolina, and, in ſome meaſure, worſhipped by the inhabitants of 
the town. No law, it is true, has been enacted, which prohibits to kill 
this bird, but the public opinion, nevertheleſs, carefully attends to its pre- 
ſervation. 

Meaſures tending to avert or indemnify loſſes by fire are equally neg- 
lected. Three-fourths of the buildings are conſtructed of wood; and the 
few which are built of ſtone, are rooted with ſhingles, though numerous 
tile-kilns are in the vicinity of the town. It would be extremely caſy, 
and, at the ſame time, highly prudent, to introduce a ſafer mode of build- 
ing, at leaſt in regard to ſuch houſes as are either new built or thoroughly 
repaired. From the conſtruction, which has hitherto prevailed, and the 
heedleſſneſs of the negroes (whoſe number amounts to thirteen or four- 
teen thouſand) conflagrations are very frequent in this town, During 
the time of my reſidence, ſeventy-ſeven houſes, forming a whole ſquare, 
encircled by four ſtreets, were burnt down to the ground, without one 
ſingle building having been ſaved. Shortly after my departure another 
fire broke out, which was ſtill more dreadful. The regulations, relative 
to the extinguiſhing fires, are as bad as the meaſures to prevent it. Every 
one baſtens to the fire as a looker-on. There are none who command, 
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and none who obey, either at the fire-engines, which are not only few in 
number, but alſo in a very bad condition, or at the demolition of build- 
ings, by which a fire might be prevented from ſpreading farther. The 
negroes alone are employed to extinguith the fire, with the addition of 
few whites. They work with zeal and ſpirit, but without much uſe, 
from want of a proper direction. What a contraſt between this confu- 
ſion, and the regular activity obſerved in ſuch caſes in the northern 
ſtates, where every inhabitant is member of a ſociety, formed for this 
benevolent purpoſe, and haſtens to the fire with two leather buckets, 
which are to be kept by every houſe. The fire- engines are attended by 
men, who underſtand the buſineſs, and work them with the utmoſt 
| zeal and judgment. The leather buckets with water paſs without in- 
terruption from hand to hand, along a row of men, drawn up from the 
houſe on fire to the engine. diet 

So far from any ſree - ſchools exiſting in the townſhips of South Caro- 
lina, as in New England, there are not even ſchools where children can 
receive inſtruction for money. In hopes of carning a comfortable liveli- 
hood, inſtructors now and then eſtabliſh themſelves in the moſt popu- 
Jous towns and villages. Two or three ſchools, where the inſtruction is 
extended beyond reading and writing, have been inſtituted in South Ca- 
rolina; three colleges have alſo been formed by the legiſlature within 
theſe laſt three years in Charleſton, Columbia, and Beaufort, where edu- 
cation is to be finiſhed. The inhabitants of South Carolina formerly ſent 
their children either to the colleges in the northern ſtates, or to England 
but now they begin to diſcern, how pernicious it is, to ſend children to 
ſo great a diſtance from their parents, at an age when they have ſo much 
need of their care and advice, and to expatriate them during a period, 
in which all their habits, ſentiments, and feelings are formed, and when 
they frequently adopt principles and manners, altogether different from 
thoſe of the country, in which they are to reſide for life, nay ſometimes 
diametrically oppoſite to the cuſtoms of their native land. lt is on theſe 
grounds that the legiflature has reſolved to inſtitute three colleges, which, 
However, are not yet finiſhed. That of : Charleſton, which begins to 
exerciſe its functions, is not completed. From the ſmall number of maſ- 
ters, the ſcholars are hurried through the courſe of their ſtudies, ſo that a 
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youth, ſcarcely fifteen years old, has gone through all the claſſes. He has 
thus finiſhed his ſtudies at a time, when he ſhould ſpend three or four 
years more to complete them, and engages in the buſineſs of life, unfur- 
niſhed with any means of defence againſt the depravation of morals, with 
which he is threatened in South Carolina. Theſe inconveniencies may 
perhaps be redreſſed; but nothing has yet been done in South Caro- 
lina to provide means of inſtruction for the multitude, nor are the inhabi- 
tants ſeemingly aware of the neceſſity of providing them. 

No manufactory has hitherto been eſtabliſhed in South Carolina, ex- 
cepting a few corn-mills in the back country, which have been con- 
{ſtructed on principles ſo very indifferent, that they cannot furniſh any 
flour for exportation, but merely grind ſufficient corn for the conſump- 
tion of ſome tamilics in the lower country. The opulent inhabitants of 
Charleſton, as well as rich farmers, uſe only the flour of Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. A mull, built near Camden, one hundred and twenty miles 
from Charleſton, after that erected at Brandywine, begins at preſent to 
furniſh good flour. 

In different places of this ſtate tile-kilns have been erected, which 
yield their proprietors a conſiderable profit. The tiles coſt eleven dollars 
a thouſand, 

Although Carolina is furniſhed with live oak, cedar, cypreſs, and pine, 
in ſhort with the beſt timber in the utmoſt abundance, yet not ten ſhips 
are built in the courſe of a year, and theſe only by workmen of the 
northern ſtates, as induſtry hes yet dormant in Carolina, and the mer- 
chants find it more profitable to purchaſe their ſhips in the north, or to 
get them built there of timber, ſent thither trom Carolina. 

The price of ſhips, completely fitted out and ready tor fea, is at pre- 
ſent ſeventy- ſeven dollars a ton. In Beaufort or G-orgetown they are 
about ſeven or eight dollars cheaper: and in time of peace they coſt in 
general a third or fourth Jeſs than in time of war. Iron and great quan- 
tities of hemp are drawn from Sweden and Ruſſia, though the latter ar- 
ticle is already cultivated in tolerable quantities in the back country. 
Their ſail- cloth comes from Boſton or England. 

A ſhip, 
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A ſhip, conſtrued: of Carolina timber, is extremely durable, if it be 
repaired in time; the price of oak timber is thirty-two cents of a dol- 
lar the cubic foot; oak planks, fix feet in length, half a dollar; fir 
timber, four dollars the hundred cubic feet; maſts, from eighteen to 
twenty inches diameter, and from ſixty to ſeventy feet in length, from 
forty-four to forty-eight dollars. You ſeldom mect with any of a large 
ſize. The ſouthern pine, from its great weight, can be uſed only tor 
lower maſts. Cypreſs planks coſt two dollars and halt; fir, two dollars. 
Carpenters' wages are, for white people, two dollars and half, and for 
negroes one dollar and half a day. 

The market of Charleſton is, generally (peaking, but very indifferently 
ſupplied with proviſions. Butchers' meat is in general very bad from the 
heat of the climate, and from the feed of the cattle, which are turned into 
the woods to graze. In winter, the bullocks, which are deſtined for the 
market, are fed with the ſtraw of Indian-corn. This beef is ſomewhat 
better; but not ſo good as in the north. Since a great many families 
have migrated hither from the French Weſt Indian iflands, who ſub- 
fiſt upon gardening, good culinary plants and roots are more frequent 
than formerly. 

The price of beef is one- eighth of a dollar the pound, mutton and veal 
one-fourth of a dollar, flour from the north twenty dollars a barrel, and 
Carolina flour fifteen dollars. Salt is imported from Turk's Iſlands, Portu- 
gal, or England, and coſts one dollar a buſhel ; fire-wood, without any 
diſtinction, is five dollars the cord. Houſe-rent amounts, upon an ave- 
rage, to three hundred dollars; there arc houſes for which thirteen hun- 
dred dollars a year are paid. | 

The abovementioned Medical Society is the only ſcientific inſtitution 
in South Carolina, It was eſtabliſhed five years ago. Several members 
ſeem anxiouſly deſirous of rendering it uſeful. But indolence and inac- 
tivity prevail m this country in ſuch a degree, that there is reaſon to 
doubt the extent of their exertions, until the reſults ſhall ſhow, that it 
was ſufficient to produce any beneficial effects. This indolence in re- 

gard to ſcience 1s a matter of ſevere reproach againſt all the ſtates of 
the 
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the Union. But on conſidering their ſmall population, and the profit- 
able employment in which the major part of thoſe inhabitants are en- 
gaged, who poſſeſs the largeſt ſhare of knowledge and information, we 
ſhall find little reaſon to wonder, that the ſciences make ſo flow a pro- 
greſs in this infant country. But a circumſtance, well qualified to ex- 
cite aſtoniſhment, is this, that the different literary ſocieties, which un- 
der a variety of names have been formed in the United States, have not 
yet adopted any means for diffuſing the knowledge of uſeful machines, 
of agricultural improvements, &c. as for this purpoſe it would be ſuffi- 
cient to tranſlate certain articles of European books or journals. Again, 
it is a matter of ſurpriſe, that theſe ſocieties ſhould not correſpond, 
and communicate to each other their obſervations on epidemic diſeaſes, 
on the moſt proper treatment of them, ſanctioned by experience, on the 
beſt preventatives, and many other ſubjects of great national importance, 
which might ſo eaſily be done in the United States. Theſe ſocieties are 
alone able to effect this uſeful purpoſe; and were they compoſed of mem- 
bers as deeply learned as thoſe of the Royal Society in London, and of the 
Academy of Paris, this profound erudition would prove perfectly uſeleſs 
for a conſiderable length of time; that is, as long as America ſhall only 
ſtand in need of that plain and fimple inſtruction, which is fo indiſ- 
penſably neceflary to the proſperity of the country, and the preſervation 
of the inhabitants. 

Phyſical and meteorological obſervations, carefully taken in all the 
United States, could eaſily procure information of a certain deſcription, 
namely, ſuch as concerns the influence of the ſudden clearing of wood 
lands on the temperature, ſalubrity, and unſettledneſs of the weather, 
and on the change of the wind, which 1s ſo effentially important for the 
ſciences and the intereſts of humamty. 

A library has been formed in Charleſton, and is ſupported by the vo- 
luntary contributions of a great number of the inhabitants. It was burnt 
down to the ground at the time, when the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of 
the town, and has ſince been conſumed again by fre. This library, 
which is not yet very large, conſiſts of well-choſen books, and is yearly 
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encreaſed by purchaſe as well as donations. Although the ſubſcribers, 
by the ſubſiſting regulations, enjoy but a very limited right of making 
uſe of the books, yet they, who wiſh it, can eaſily obtain them. The 
rooms of the library contain ſome very good prints, and curious ma- 

chines. You alſo find there bones of an extraordinary ſize, which were 
found on digging out the canal of Santee. They conſiſt chiefly in bones 
and jaws, much of the ſame ſize and ſhape, as thoſe which are found in 
ſeveral parts of America, ſuch as Kentucky, the banks of the Ohio and 
Miſſouri, and the north-weſtern territory ; they are, it 1s ſuppoſed, bones 
of the mammoth, an animal which ſeems fabulous to the learned, ſince 
none of that ſpecies have hitherto been found in any part of the globe. 
In the opinion of ſome they are elephants' bones, and their exiſtence in 
America is explained according to Buffon's ſyſtem. But many of theſe 
bones exceed in ſize thoſe of elephants. Shin- bones have been found of 
ten inches in diameter, and teeth upwards of two feet in length. I have 
ſeen one, to which the lower part of the jaw was yet joined, and which 
weighed upwards of fifty pounds. 

Charleſton is full of Frenchmen from St. Domingo, and of com- 
manders of privateers. Some of the former have brought money 
with them ; at leaſt they have not all ſpent their fortunes; and many 
earn a livelihood by letting negroes, whom they brought from St. 
Domingo. The French planters and commanders of privateers differ 
widely m their political opinions; but the love of gaming reconciles 
them all, and in the French gaming-houſes, which are very numerous in 
Charleſton, Ariſtocrats and Sans-culottes mix in friendly intercourſe, and 
indiſcriminately ſurround the tables. It is afferted, that they play very 
high. ; 

The principles of the French demagogues predominated long in Charleſ- 
ton. For ſeveral years a Jacobin club exiſted in this town, of which Mr. 
Hax Ex, at preſent a violent Federaliſt, was member. The French conſul 
Ma » 60URr, predeceſſor of the preſent conful, was a conſtant member of 
this club. But, although he was conſul and agent of the French nation, 
and preſident of the club, yet he was denounced by a common ſeaman 
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on account of his uncivic conduct, and was obliged to ſubmit to the hu- 
miliation of hearing his excluſion propoſed by the daring ſeaman, which 
motion, however, fell to the ground, through the eloquence of a barber. 
At the alteration of the French conſtitution this club ſhared the fate of 
all other Jacobin meetings; at the time of its diſſolution it conſiſted 
entirely of Frenchmen, all the Americans having withdrawn prior to that 
event. 

Among the emigrants from St. Domingo Dr. PoLoxyr holds a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank. He poſſeſſes an uncommon ſtock of profound learning, 
and is member of ſeveral literary ſocieties in Europe. Repeated travels 
in the northern and ſouthern ſtates, and his extenſive information, en- 
abled him to communicate to the Academy of Paris a great variety of 
uſeful obſervations. As naturaliſt and chemiſt, he was peculiarly eſteemed 
by Count Buffon. He has a complete work on St. Domingo ready for 
the preſs; the little I have read of it, appeared to me replete with ſound 
argument and luminous philoſophical diſcuſſion. In regard to what he 
ſays on the diſtempers incident to hot countries, I am no competent judge; 
but it ſeems to contain a great variety of profound reſearches, and keen, 
elaborate obſervations. 

I met in Charleſton with a ſchool-fellow of mine, Mr. de la Cn a- 
PELLE, a man of uncommon worth, and of the nobleſt and moſt gene- 
rous mind. He has ſaved no more than fifteen hundred Louis d'or; and 
yet from his frugal mode of life he 1s able to do much good to others, by 
whom however his kindneſs is frequently abuſed. 


GOOSE CREEK. 


During my reſidence in Philadelphia in the winter of 1795, I promiſed 
Mr. Isa RD to pay him a viſit at his country-ſeat, if I ſhould ever come to 
South Carolina, He was member of the Congreſs at the time, when the 
conſtitution was framed. Since the beginning of the revolution, when 
he entered on his political career, he has conſtantly performed his func- 
tions with that honeſty, zeal, and diſtintereſtedneſs, which form the con- 
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ſpicuous features of his character. His private concerns, which had ſe- 
yerely ſuffered from the devaſtations of the Engliſh, were ſtill more de- 
ranged by his long abſence, and his family is very numerous. From theſe 
motives, as well as from his love of a retircd lite, he reſigned his ſharc in 
the adminiſtration of public aftairs, from which neither honour nor profit 
can be derived in this country. He ſettled accordingly in South Caro- 
lina, where he intends to ſpend the remainder of his days, partly in the 
country and partly in town, ſurrounded by a numerous family, by whom 
he is evidently loved and reſpected, He is a ſincere and zcalous partiſan 
of the federaliſt ſyſtem, which is far from being popular in South Ca- 
rolina. But they who differ from him in opinion on this ſubject, at the 
fame time do juſtice to his character; and having travelled much in 
Europe, the information he poſſeſſes is of a more plcaſing caſt, than 1s 
generally acquired by Americans. His lady, who is univerſally reſpected 
in the country, poſſeſſes a cultivated mind; ſhe is amiable and polite, and 
has paſſed ſome years in Europe with ſeveral of her children. 

The eſtate of Mr. Iſard conſiſts almoſt entirely of rice-ſwamps ; he 
owns three or four plantations, very conveniently fituated for that pur- 
poſe, and by all accounts well managed ; his ſlaves amount to five hun- 
dred. His manſion is, properly ſpeaking, only a country-houſe, built by 
his great grandfather, who arrived from England at the time, when the 
firſt. ſettlements were formed in this country. It is very ſeldom that 
eſtates continue here ſo long in the ſame family, as from a natural pro- 
penſity to change, the barter of eſtates is common among the inhabitants 
of Carolina. 

This ſettlement, which Mr. Iſard has named Elms, from a fine planta- 
tion of elm trecs, which he planted himſelf, contains about fourteen hun- 
dred acres. He cultivates only three hundred, and keeps on this eſtate 
from twenty-five to thirty negroes. Indian-corn, barley, and potatoes, 
are its uſual produce. A ſwamp of about one hundred acres is well 
ſituated for the culture of rice, and is already in part applied to it; he is 
now buſied in felling the remaining trees, to devote it entirely to this 
purpoſe. 

[ have 
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[ have ſeen here the commencement of the proceſs of clearing. The 
part, deſtined for the culture of rice, is ſurrounded with a wide ditch ; 
the earth, dug out of the ditch, ſerves to raiſe a dike, which on one 
ſide has one or two openings, thut up by locks, to let the water on 
the rice- field, ſome being conſtantly kept in a reſervoir on more ele- 
vated ground for this purpoſc. Were it not for this dike the water 
would inundate the ſwamps at certain periods of the year, and ſweep 
away the rice, which has juſt ſprouted. When the ditch and dike are 
finiſhed, the trees are cut down, but ſtumps are left in the ground as 
high as in the northern ſettlements. The ſmall branches are burnt, the 
ſoil is ſomewhat looſened, and the rice planted amidſt theſe large trunks 
of trecs, which are not burnt or cut into fire-wood till ſome years after- 
wards. Mr. Iſard has afſured me, that the produce of the firſt and 
ſecond year, notwithſtanding the trunks of trees thus partly covering the 
ſoil, is equal to that of any other ground, no part of which has been loſt. 
This is the method of clearing the ground, univerſaily obſerved in Ame- 
rica. The produce of the culture of rice, as variable as that of any other 
branch of agriculture, fluctuates between two and four barrels per acre ; 
Mr. Iſard obtains three; the barrel weighs fix hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. Mr. Iſard's land yields from fifteen to twenty buſhels of Indian 
corn, and one hundred buſhels of potatoes an acre. A negro cultivates 
five acres of rice-field, and three or four of provifion, as they are called, 
that is, Indian-corn and potatoes. | 

Mr. Iſard is a zealous advocate for ſlavery ; from all the accounts, he 
has been able to collect, it is his firm belief, that a free negro is more in- 
dolent and vicious, than a negro ſlave. But he makes not any ill uſe of 
the unlimited authority, which by the laws of South Carolina the planters 
enjoy over their ſlaves. The mildneſs of his diſpoſition is obfervable in 
his conduct towards his negroes, as in fact it is in every action of his life, 
unleſs the vivacity of his temper is wrought up by his peculiar opinions, 
eſpecially on political ſubjects. 

Mrs. Iſard has made ſeveral experiments of rearing filk-worms, which 
theſe laſt two years have proved uncommonly ſucceſsful. Whether in 
this country, which is ſo well qualified for this ſpecies of culture, any 
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more attempts of that nature have been made, I know not, but Mrs. 
Ifard was induced to engage in them, from an earneſt defire of promoting 
the proſperity of the country. 

Gooſe Creck is the name of the pariſh in which Mr. Ifard's eſtate is 
ſituated. It contains about three hundred ſquare miles, was ſeveral years 
without a paſtor, and has but very lately obtained one. As the pay of 
the clergy 1s raiſed by ſubſcription, ſuch planters only contribute towards 
their ſubſiſtence, as reſide in the vicinity of the church. Devotion is not 
a prevailing faſhion in this country. The preſent certain income of the 
paſtor of this pariſh exceeds not fix hundred and forty-three dollars per 
annum. One Sunday, which I ſpent with Mr. Iſard, I went with him 
to church, where I found fifteen white people, and about thirty negroes 
and negreſſes, who occupied the aiſles; for in the ſouthern ſtates the 
negroes are not ſuffered to mix with whites. 

The road from Charleſton to Elms runs through Dorcheſter ; it is ſandy 
like all the other roads in South Carolina. In the vicinity of the town the 
ſand has leis compactneſs, and, of conſequence, fatigues both men and 
horſes more, than at a greater diſtance from the town, on account of the 
great number of waggons, which, as the phraſe here is, p/ough the country. 
For the firſt three or four miles the houſes ſtand pretty cloſe together, but 
farther on you find only ſcattered plantations, the buildings belonging to 
which ſeldom ſtand near the road. The only inn on this road, which is 
ſeventeen miles in length, lies ten miles from the town. In the courſe of 
the laſt war the Engliſh had, during their reſidence in Charleſton, either 
from motives of military precaution, want of fire - wood, or luſt of devaſta- 
tion, cut down every tree within ten miles of the town. Vegetation is 
ſo very powerful in this country, that all theſe trees are not only grown 
up again, but have alſo attained a conſiderable ſize. The luxuriance of 
the woods ſtands unrivalled ; there are eighteen different ſpecies of oak, 
particularly the live- oak, palmetto or cabbage · tree, cucumber-tree, deci- 
duous cypreſs, liquidambar, hickory, &c. In ſhort, all the ſpecies of 
trees, which are ſo exceſſively dear in Europe, ten of which are bought 
to ſave one, for which both ſituation and ſoil are carefully ſelected, and 
which yet never attain any conſiderable height, are here the natural pro- 
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duce of the country, and thrive moſt excellently. Equally ſtriking to 
Europeans is the pleaſing luxuriance of ſhrubs, plants, and various ſpecies 
of graſs, which diffuſe moſt of them an exquiſite fragrance. My firſt 
rambles through theſe woods afforded me, therefore, an uncommon plea- 
ſure. 

Some parts of South Carolina, where the ſand is leſs fertile, bear no 
other trees than pine, and for this reaſon are called pine-barrens. But even 
on theſe lands grows a ſpecies of graſs, which, though inferior to that 
produced on a good ſoil, ſerves both winter and ſummer for the feed of 
horſes, bullocks, and cows, which graze in the woods. This graſs is called 
crab-graſs. 

At ſome diſtance from the road lies a garden, where a French botaniſt, 
who is paid by the French government, raiſes the trees of the country 
from the ſeed as well as layers, and ſends them to Mr. Tnovix at 
Paris, with whom he maintains a literary correſpondence. The name of 
this botaniſt is MicHarpD; he has reſided in America theſe fifteen years, 
and traverſed every part of the country, to enrich France with the fineſt 
productions of the United States. He was juſt returned from the Illinois 
with a rich collection of beautiful plants and herbs. He pecuharly ex- 
tols the vegetation in the Teneſſee, where he has diſcovered a tree, from 
the root of which a beautiful pale yellow colour is extracted. He claſſes 
it among the ſophoras, but has not ſeen it in bloſſom, and conſequently 
judges only from the growth, leaves and ſeed. He has given the latter 
to General Blount, who has offered to return him the plants. During 
his abſence two negroes took care of his garden, and kept it very clean 
of weeds. This garden anſwers extremely well the views of Mr. Thouin, 
to domeſticate in France the greateſt poſſible number of the productions 
of all countries, for which purpoſe he has formed nurſeries in the French 
dominions, under different degrees of latitude, to accuſtom exotic plants 
to the French climate by inſenſible degrees. Mr. Thouin is, in my 
opinion, one of the brighteſt ornaments of France. 

The day I returned from Mr. Ifard, my very obliging friend, Mr. 


Pringle, propoſed to me a trip to the banks of the river Aſhley. I availed 
myſelf 
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myſelf with much ſatisfaction of this opportunity, to enlarge my ac- 
quaintance with the interior, and to view the country-ſeats, in thoſc 
parts which enjoy the greateſt celebrity. 

. Charleſton being ſeated on an iſthmus formed by two rivers, under an 
angle which is very acute, the road is for the firſt ſeven miles exactly the 
fame, whether you intend to proceed to Georgia, North Carolina, or 
any point of South Carolina, We made our firſt ſtop at a ſmall planta- 
tion, but very lately purchaſed by Dr. Ba RON, a Scotchman, and phyſi- 
cian of great celebrity in Charleſton, where, it is aſſerted, he makes thir- 
teen thouſand dollars a year. He is a man of extenſive learning, and an 
excellent companion. This ſmall plantation, named Fitteraſſo, conſiſts of 
four hundred acres, and coſt him four thouſand two hundred and cighty 
dollars; it is ſituated on a ſmall eminence near the river. The ſitc for 
the houſe, for none has hitherto been built, 1s the moſt pleaſant ſpot 
which could be choſen in this flat, level country, where the tedious ſame- 
neſs of the woods is ſcarcely varicgated by ſome houſes, thinly ſcattered, 
and where it is hardly poſſible to meet with a pleaſant landſcape. His 
garden is ſeparated from the river by a moraſs, nearly drained ; the 
whole extent of the northern bank of the river is nearly of the ſame de- 
| ſcription. Dr. Baron intends to purchaſe this intervening ſpace, and to 
convert it into meadow-ground. Thus alteration will improve the pro- 
ſpect, without rendering it a charming viſta. 

Hence we croſſed the river, and ſtopped at a plantation, lately purchaſed 
by Mr. Pringle, the former name of which was Greenville, but which he 
has named Suſan's Place, in honour of his lovely wife. This plantation is 
likewiſe without a houſe, that of the former occupier having been con- 
ſumed by fire; on the foundation of this building, which remains unhurt, 
the new manſion is to be erected, which will be finiſhed this ſummer. 
The plantation, which conſiſts of four hundred acres, has coſt him one 
thouſand two hundred and cighty-five dollars. The ſituation is much 
the ſame as that of Fitteraſſo, except that the moraſſes, covered with 
reeds, lie on the other fide. The river flows cloſe to the garden, and 
the ſhips, which continually ſail up and down the river, may anchor here 
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with great convenience. Vachts of one hundred tons burthen ſail as far 
as Bacon- bridge, twenty miles from Charleſton. 

We made another halt at a houſe, formerly the property of Commo- 
dore G11.1.0x, who died in very dcranged circumſtances, bordering on 
inſulvency. This plantation, which has accordingly been made over to 
the creditors, is in the very worſt ſtate. The Commodore died three years 


ago. The houſe is tolerably handſome, and the garden 1s laid out with a - 


more refined taſte, and cultivated with more care than gardens generally 
are in this country. But the foil is ſterile to ſuch a degree, that the Com- 
modore was obliged to ſupply his table with culinary plants, and his ſtable 
with fodder, from another plantation, which he poſſeſſed three or four 
miles farther diſtant. 

Half a mile from Batavia, the name of the Commodore s planta- 
tion, ſtands Middleton-houſe, the property of Mrs. MiopLErox, mo- 
ther-in-law to young Mr. Ifard, which is eſteemed the moſt beautiful 
houſe in this part of the country. The out-buildings, ſuch as kitchen, 
waſh-houſe, and offices, are very capacious. The enſemble of theſe build- 
ings calls to recollection the ancient Engliſh country- ſcats. The rooms 
in the houſe are ſmall, and the outſide, as well as the inſide, is badly kept. 
A peculiar feature of the ſituation is this, that the river, which flows in a 
circuitous courſe, until it reaches this point, forms here a wide, beautiful 
canal, pointing ſtraight to the houſe. The garden 1s beautiful, but kept 
in the ſame manner as the houſe ; the foil is very bad, and, in. my opi- 
nion, the whole plantation is altogether undeſerving the celebrity it en- 
joys. 

We ſtopped to dine with Dr. DRA TOx, at Drayton- hall. The houſe 
is an ancient building, but convenient and good; and the garden is better 
laid out, better cultivated and ſtocked with good trees, than any I have 
hitherto ſeen. In order to have a fine garden, you have nothing to do 
but to let the trees remain ſtanding here and there, or in clumps, to plant 
buſhes in front of them, and arrange the trees according to their height. 
Dr. Drayton's father, who was alſo a phyſician, began to lay out the gar- 
den on this principle; anc his ſon, who is paſſionately fond of a coun- 
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try life, has purſued the ſame plan. The proſpect from the garden is 
like all other views in this part of the country, but the occupier finds it 
leſs tediouſly uniform than travellers do. He pointed out to us, and 
ſpoke much, con amore, of a little hut in the woods, which is ſcarcely vi- 
ſible, and of a turning of the river, yet no village is to be ſeen, not the 
ſmalleſt eſtates, nay no huts. All South Carolina contains ſcarcely 
five or ſix villages, if four or five compact houſes deſerve this name. 
The planter reſides, throughout the whole country, in the midſt of his 
negroes. © It is a matter of general cenfure, that Charles II. divided this 
country among three men, without conſidering that, divided as it is at 
preſent, perhaps among fifteen or twenty thouſand people, it is yet far 
from procuring the ſtate and ſociety at large the advantages, which it 
might produce. Every one works with his own negroes ; he has no op- 
portunity of hiring others, as every one has full employment tor his ſlaves, 
and ſtands in need of many hands for little work. In regard to the north- 
ern ſtates, the period may be determined with ſome degree of certainty, 
when the whole country, which has been wreſted from the Indians, will 
be cleared; but not the leaſt idea can be formed how it will be poffible 
in South Carolina to clear only double the quantity of land, which is at 
preſent under cultivation. This obſervation, however, applies merely to 
the lower part of South Carolina, for the country on the other fide of the 
mountains is inhabited by white people, who work, as every where elſe, 
and whoſe number, it is aſſerted, increaſes yearly by new coloniſts, who 
are emigrating thither. 

On our journey we met a drove of negroes (you cannot uſe a more 
proper term), who were ſent from Cambridge to the market of Charleſ- 
ton. Their maſter, an advocate of Cambridge, one of the diſtricts of the 
ſtate, has relinquiſhed his plantation, to employ his money in ſome other 
branch of buſineſs. Planters of ſmall fortunes do this very often; and 
from the high price of negrocs it is at preſent done more frequently than 
at other times. They were about one hundred in number, men, women, 
and children. The fale of the huſband is not neceſſarily connected with 
that of the wife, nor 1s the purchaſer of the mother obliged to buy the 

child, 
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child ſuckling on her breaſt. The advantage of the buyer is the only 
binding law. 

That part of the foreſt, which I did not traverſe, on my way to 
Mr. Ifard, abounds alſo, it is ſaid, with trees and buſhes. Two ſpecies 
of the ſorrel tree, (andromeda, Linn.) the azalea, the ſnow-drop tree 
or fringe tree (chionanthus, Linn.); honey-ſuckle with red bloſſoms, 
which grows in a ſwampy ſoil; the ſaſſafras; and the myrtle of which 
green candles are made. The berrics are boiled in water; the ſubſtance, 
which ſwims on the ſurface, is the oily matter or tallow. A buſhel of 
berries yields eight pounds of candles, which coſt twenty cents. The red 
paria, or Carolina horſe-cheſnut tree, which, when inoculated on a com- 
mon cheſnut grows up in Europe to a very high tree, is here a ſhrub of a 
middling ſize. 

To ſeveral trees adheres a yellow grey moſs, which hangs ſeveral feet 
down, like a beard, and is known by the name of Spaniſh beard. It re- 
tains the ſame colour, both in winter and ſummer, and bears ſmall blue 
flowers in ſpring. It clings eſpecially to oaks and elms; plantains, ma- 
ples, cucumber trees, and pines are generally free from it. This moſs in- 
jures only the beauty of the trees, but alters neither their growth nor 
leaves. In gardens which are well kept, it is taken off with iron rakes ; 
the negroes frequently pull it off the trees in the woods with their hands, 
and fell it to the upholſterers of Charleſton, who ſtaff with it mat- 
traſſes and chairs. For the ſame purpoſe, pretty large quantities of it are 
tranſmitted to Philadelphia, New York, and even to the northern ſtates ; 
for though it conſtantly preſerves a certain unpleaſant ſmell, yet it is 


much uſed, from its being cheaper than wool or hair. In winter it affords 
good food for cattle. 


 SANDYHILL:. 


After a reſidence of twenty days in Charleſton, I ſet out for Georgia. 
From the exceſſive heat, it becomes neceſſary to make this tour before 
the beginning of June, in which month the heat grows intolerable; and 
the dangerous diſeaſes, occaſioned by it, ſpare but few men, eſpecially 
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ſtrangers, who travel through theſe peſtiferous ſwamps. I ſet out in 
company with Mr. Beauvois, a Frenchman, a botaniſt, paſſionately 
fond of his ſcience, and a good, worthy man. In order that we both 
might retain our full liberty, we hired each a cabriolet, and a little negro. 
We purſued the ſame road, which I travelled with Mr. Pringle, on my 
excurſion to the banks of -the Aſhley, until we reached the other fide of 
this river, that is, ten miles from Charleſton. To this point the road 
is much the ſame, ſand and woods. The ſand, however, is not fo deep, 
and ſeems to be more mixed with earth. The woods ate equally beau- 
tiful, and, for ſome miles, the plantations lie more compact. Rice is the 
chief article cultivated in this part of the country. 

Eight miles after you have croſſed the Aſhley, you paſs an arm of the 
river Stono. The bridge, by which you croſs the river, has been built 
by General W a$HiNnGToN, who poſſeſſes an eſtate in the neighbourhood, 
which, however, is not that on which he reſides. The toll is conſiderable. 
I was obliged to pay a quarter of a dollar for a cabriolet and a horſe ; and 
yet the farmer, who takes the toll, pays the General no more than tour 
hundred and/twenty-cight dollars two thirds. This road is, therefore, in 
all likelihood, not much frequented; a ſuppoſition, which was much 
corroborated by the ſmall number of travellers we met on our journey. 
And yet this is the great Savannah-road, which we did not leave but fix 
miles from the General's eſtate, 

All the inhabitants of South Carolina are more afraid of the rattle- 
ſnake, than thoſe of New York and Pennſylvania. Theſe ſnakes, it ſhould 
ſeem, are more dangerous here than in the northern ſtates; as in- 
ſtances are known of people having dicd a quarter of an hour after they 
were bitten. According to the aſſertion of the faculty, the bite is 
mortal only when a lymphatic veſſel has been hurt, becauſe in this caſe 
the poiſon mixes more rapidly with the blood; every other bite is eaſily 
cured. The intenſe heat of the climate renders the poiſon more deſtruc- 
tive than in the northern ſtates; for it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that 
among, the great number of people who are bitten there, there ſhould be 
none whoſe Jymphatic veſſels were injured, and yet none are known to 
have 
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have died of the bite. The juice of plantago virginiana, Linn. or the root 
and branches of mahuba bruiſed, are the remedies moſt commonly ap- 
plied. Either of theſe plants is ſufficient, but they are deemed more ef- 
ficacious when they are applied jointly. A tobacco leaf ſteeped in rum, 
or a ſingle leaf of one of the above plants, takes off the pain and ſwelling. 
CrsaR, a negro, diſcovered this means in South Carolina; he proved its 
efficacy to the Aſſembly of the States, in 1 780, by cauling a rattle-ſnake 
to bite him; and obtained for this arcanum his liberty, and a penſion of 
one hundred guineas a year. The rattle-ſnakes are as peaceful in Caro- 
lina, as they are in the north; they never bite but on being touched. 
However great the fear of theſe ſnakes may be in this country, yet they 
are not, it ſhould ſeem, very frequent, as in this caſe the planters would 
undoubtedly, from motives of felf-intereſt, furniſh their flaves with the 
ſame thick worſted ſpatterdaſhes, which in the northern ſtates render the 
bite harmleſs, by abſorbing the poiſon; and which, for this reaſon, are 
there in general uſe, inſtead of ſuffering the negroes to work barefoot in 
the ſwamps as well as the woods. 

General Waſhington's friends having prevailed upon me to call at the 
General's, I did ſo; and from the genteel reception I experienced on his 
part, we ſoon got acquainted. General Waſhington is of the ſame fa- 
mily as the Prefident, but they are only diſtant relations. He ſerved in 
the war of the revolution, and is generally reſpected. He is now one of 
the moſt opulent planters, and poflefles from four to five hundred ſlaves, 
by whoſe number wealth is inſtly eſtimated in South Carolina, as it is 
through their labour that riches are amaſſed in this country. The infor- 
mation which 1 obtained from him, in regard to the culture of rice, ap- 
pears to me complete, yet I ſhall not inſert it in my journal, until it be 
corroborated, and rendered ſtill more perfect by the accounts of other 
planters. I ſhall, therefore, here only obſerve, 1. That the General's rice 
fields are inland ams; 2. the General ſows one buſhel and a half of 
fice on an acre; 3. the medium produce of an acre 1s two barrels of 
rice; 4. every negro cultivates four or four acres and a halt, beſides two 
or three acres of proviſſon ; 5. by his calculation a third only of his ne- 
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groes work in the fields, the reſt cither conſiſt of old people, children, 
and ſick, or are employed about the houſe ; 6. the number of negroes in- 
creaſes every year by a twentieth; 7. every negro carns annually, all ex- 
pences being deducted, about two hundred and fifty-ſeven dollars; but 
the rice which, prior to the war, was ſold for two dollars and a half, coſts 
now ſix or ſeven dollars and a half; 8. the expence for a negro, includ- 
ing duty, board, clothing, and medicines, he eſtimates from twelve to 
thirteen dollars; 9. he intends to eret a mill, to ſave the trouble of 
grinding and fifting, which 1s generally done in the plantations by hard 
labour. 

Theſe mills fave conſiderable time and 8 the negroes are relieved 
from the moſt painful toil. and able to work more in the fields. Another 
great advantage is, that the rice is more regularly huſked, which cauſes a 
conſiderable difference in the produce. An able huſker delivers nineteen 
parts of large rice, and one of rice-duſt ; but an indifferent workman only 
ten. Rice-duſt, or ſmall rice, that is, ſuch as is too much ground, is not. 
marketable, or fetches only half the price of good rice. | 

By all the obſervations which I have been able to collect, the culture of 
rice is in an improving ftate ; the beſt proof of which is the greater num- 
ber of furrows in a given ſpace. The planters had formerly only fifty- 
five in one acre and a quarter, inſtead of ſixty-five or ſeventy, which are 
made at preſent, without the lcaſt prejudice to the fertility of the ſoil, or 
the richneſs of the ears. Another improvement concerns the mode of 
watering the ſwamps. Upon the whole, the planters, more enlightened 
on their true intereſt, ſeem determined to perſect the culture of rice by 
all poſſible means. The rice, from this plantation, is tranſported twelve 
miles in carts, and frequently the diſtance from the next creek is {till 
greater. The planters are now railing a ſum by ſubſcription, for the 
conſtruction of a canal, which is to croſs the ſwamps, and on which the 
rice may, without the leaſt difficulty, be conveyed to Charleſton. This 
canal is to be ten miles in length, and the expence is eſtimated at thirty- 
eight or forty thouſand dollars. I aſſiſted at a meeting of the commiſſioners, 
relative to the beſt means of conſtructing it. For this purpoſe it has been 
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propoſed, cither to cauſe every planter to work at the canal with a certain 
number of negroes, proportionate to the greater or leſs diſtance of his 
plantation from the canal to the extent of his ſwamps, or the number of 
his ſlaves, or to charge one planter with the conſtruction of the whole ca- 
nal, and make every planter contribute to the expence in the above pro- 
portion. Good planters are of the latter opinion, becauſe the adoption 
of the former Would leſſen the number of their workmen, and, of conſe- 
quence, their gain. The meeting deliberated on theſe queſtions, but 
came to no determination. That one fingle planter ſhould be able to 
undertake this work, may be explained by the circumſtance, that there 
are many bad planters, who let their negroes at a high price. The meet- 
ing terminated in a dinner, like all ſimilar meetings in England, with this 
difference only, that this dinner was given, not in a good tavern, but in a 
miſerable inn, where, from the ruinous ſtate of the ſtair-caſe, the gueſts 
were under the neceſſity of working up their way to the dining-room by 
the aid of a ladder. It was a cold dinner, and the hquors ſerved up were 
rum, brandy, and geneva, which the gentlemen of the meeting quaffed, as 
if they had been the moſt delicious champagne. The General, whoſe turn 
it was to entertain the company, had provided the whole dinner. The 
culture of rice will undoubtedly be greatly increaſed by the conſtruction 
of this canal. By General Waſhington's account, as many ſwamps remain 
ſtill uncultivated as are under cultivation. 

His own plantations are all ſituated in the vicinity of his manſion, 
without joining each other. One director has the ſuperintendance over 
all the plantations, and under him ſpecial inſpectors are appointed for 
every plantation. He cultivates two hundred acres with Indian corn or 
potatoes ; the average produce 1s from twelve to fifteen buſhels of Indian 
corn per acre. 

The rice- planters cultivate no more Indian corn and potatoes, than 
they want for their own conſumption, and that of their negroes. By. 
cultivating more, they would, in their opinion, waſte their time in a leſs 
profitable labour ; and many planters would rather purchaſe all their 
proviſion, than raiſe 1t in their own fields, were not the carriage fo very 
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All the planters keep great numbers of oxen, cows, and pigs, which pro- 
eure their food eaſily, and without the leaſt expence, in the large foreſts, 
which belong to the plantations. Horſes are alſo frequently turned into 
the woods; but the true amateurs of horſes, many of whom are found 
among the planters, ſend them rather to graze on a field, which the year 
before was ſown with Indian corn and rice, and on Which the ſpe- | 
cies of graſs, called crab groſs, grows in great plenty. In woods, where 
the graſs of the preceding year is not entirely conſumed, and where this 
graſs might ſtifle the new growth, it is burnt at the beginning of ſpring, 
and the young graſs thrives better than it otherwiſe would do. 

The price of ſwamps is here from twenty-one to forty-two dollars an 
acre. The ſituation in regard to the watering of the ſwamps occaſions 
the difference in their price. Uplands coſt from five to fix dollars an 
acre, but are ſeldom fold. Indian corn coſts one dollar and a half the 
buſhel, a cow from fix to nine dollars, and a yoke of oxen forty dollars. 
General Waſhington is one of the planters of Carolina, who, in order not 
to relinquiſh to the merchants of Charleſton the great profits on the ſale 
of rice, have tranſmitted it themſelves to England. The reſults of this 
operation are not yet known. All the planters arc highly pleaſed with the 
high price of rice, yet the moſt prudent of them adopt not a more expen- 
five way of living, but convert their gains into capital. They are fond ot 
reſiding on their plantations, and thus ſave much of their houſehold ex- 
pence. Yet you muſt be accuſtomed to ſuch a reſidence to be pleaſed 
with it. Not the leaſt varicty, as ti ſoil and culture; ſurrounded on all 
ſides with mud and water; few or no neighbours; and in addition to 
theſe unpleaſant circumſtances, the planters are deprived of the greateſt 
pleaſure of cultivators, to ſee every thing grow in their fields. In the 
month of June, when the ſwamps arc watered for the firſt time, the 
planters retire for four months into the town, for fear of the peſtiferous 
effluvia, and during this time the rice ripens and is mowed. The white 
director of the plantation, who remains on the ſpot, muſt the firſt ſum- 
mer pay for this ref:dence either with his life, or at leaſt with a dreadful 
fit of illueſs; and, ſhould he ſurvive this, yct he is every ſummer attacked 
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by a ſimilar diſeaſe at leaſt for a fortnight. The negroes ſuffer not from 
all theſe noxious exhalations. 

In the General is united to his other excellent qualities that of a bene- 
volent maſter to his negroes. They are not overburthened with labour, 
and they arc at liberty to cultivate for themſelves as much land as they 
chooſe. @ 

Mrs. Waſhington ſeems leſs pleaſed with a plantation-life than her 
huſband, whom buſineſs frequently calls away, and whom a pipe or a 
good dinner often retains in the place, whither he is obliged to go. 

The General's plantation lics in St. Paul's parith, which contains fif- 
teen ſquare miles. Although four or five remains of churches are to be 
found in this pariſh, yet there exiſts in fact but one, where a congrega- 
tion can aſſemble. The reſt were burnt down in the courſe of the war, 
and they are in this country not yery anxious to. build them up again. 

The road from Sandyhill to Dr. PxiIix GLE's, brother of my friend 
Pringle of Charleſton, is as ſandy as that which we have travelled, but 
the ſmall bridges, you frequently meet with, grow worſe and worſe. 
We croſſed in a ferry the river Ediſto or Pompon, which riſes two hun- 
dred miles higher up the country, and on which. the timber from the 
foreſts of further Carolina, that are one hundred miles diſtant from 
Charleſton, is floated to this city. 

Dr. Pringle reſides in the townſhip of St. Bartholomew, and cultivates, 
of ninctcen hundred acres, which compole his eſtate, two hundred acres 
of ſwamps, and forty acres high land. It he had more hands to diſpoſe 
of, he might cultivate more; but he poſſeſſes only a ſmall fortune; and 
planters thus circumſtanced can very ſeldom raiſe the neceſſary money 
for the conſtruction of machinery. He has explained to me the whole 
proceſs of the culture and preparation of the rice; and the information I 
received from him on this ſubject, agrees ſo perfectly with that which 
I have collected in three or four other different places, that I think my- 
ſelf fully informed on this head. Rice is commonly ſown about this 
time; ſome have already done it, and others commence in a fort- 
night. 

The 
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The country 1s full of that ſpecies of crocodile, which by naturaliſts 
are called caimans. We ſaw a ſmall one at the General's, which had 
been killed by his huntſman. On a walk we took with Dr. Pringle, we 
ſaw two, which lay aſleep near a large fwampy ditch ; both were of con- 
ſiderable ſize, and one meafured from the head to the extremity of the tail 
upwards of twelve feet. We obſerved them perfectly at our caſe, at the 
diſtance of twelve paces. The noiſe we made, after five or ſix minutes, 
having rouſed them from their ſleep, they jumped into the water. This 

animal very ſeldom touches a man, however near it may be to him; it 
conſtantly flees, when on land; but in the water it is ſaid to be fiercer. 
A few years ago, a caiman bit off the leg of a woman, while ſhe was 
bathing. It more trequently attacks dogs, which at times it carries off in 
the preſence of men. Sometimes, when hounds in purſuit of a ſtag 
ſwim through the water, they ſeize beth hounds and decr, and pull 
them down to the bottom, without their ever appearing again. The 
ſcales, with which the caiman is coated, render it invulnerable, unleſs the 
wound be inflicted in the interſtices of the ſcales, or at the extremities. 
The rattle-ſnake is as much dreaded in this country as the caiman, 
No perſon has of late died of its bite, which proves frequently mortal to 
dogs, cows, and horſes, although caſes of its being cured are more nume- 
rous. On the whole, the number of theſe noxious animals appears very 
inconſiderable. By Dr. Pringle's account, who has ſcen many of them, 
they are here much larger at the ſame age, than in the northern ſtates. 
Thoſe which have come within my obſervation, are of the ſame ſize as in 
Geneſſee, but of more vivid colours. The bite of the water rattle-ſnake 
is alſo poiſonous, but leſs ſo than that of the land. The derivation of 
its name is not known; for this animal has neither rattles, nor is it fur- 
niſhed with the two fangs, which render the rattle-ſnake ſo extremely 
dangerous. There are thoſe, who imagine, that it is the female of the 
rattle-ſnake, while in the opinion of others it forms a diſtin& ſpecies ; but 
all this reſts on fuppoſition, as in fat do many things in natural hiſtory. 


The black ſerpent is pretty common in Carolina ; it is very long, and pur- 
ſues thoſe who attack it; but its bite is harmleſs, 
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Panthers are ſometimes found in the woods, but they are fe in num- 
ber; the aſſertion of theit having attacked men is contradicted. Tiger- 
cats, wolves,” and foxes are here frequent, and ſometimes carry off fowls, 
ſheep, and calves from places contiguous to inhabited buildings. But 
the planters, ho aſſemble their live- ſtock twice a year, to count the 
young, and pick out thoſe which they intend to fatten, charge leis the 
wild beaſts with the deficiency they diſcover, than the petty planters, 
negrocs, and other workmen. The winter is here never fo ſevere, as to 
prevent the cattle from remaining in the woods, where they find plenty 
of food; ſome of the planters feed them with the ſtraw of Indian- corn 
and rice, but moſt kill them, as they come out of the woods. Mr. 
Pringle, who keeps from ſeventy to eighty negroes, and, of conſequence, 
is no great planter, has from two to three hundred head of cattle. 

To judge from the acquaintance I have made among the planters, their 
converſation is not very intereſting. Their time is chiefly taken up by 
the chace and the table, by gaming and doing nothing, the few excepted, 
whoſe parents were ſufficiently: rich to ſend them to Europe for educa- 
tion and inſtruction. 

Mr. Pringle holds a diſtinguiſhed rank among well-bred farmers. He 
finiſhed his education and ſtudied medicine in Europe; for ſome time he 
followed this profeſſion, but now practiſes it only from motives of com- 
paſſion, to preſerve his independence. He is in every reſpect a worthy 
man, amiable and communicative, plain, and ſo happy, that his equals 
are but ſeldom found. He is an excellent maſter to his negroes, and 
aſſerts, againſt the opinion of many others, that the plantations of mild 
and indulgent maſters thrive moſt; and that the negroes are more faithful 
and laborious. He is beloved by his flaves. The cultivated part of his 
plantation is in the beſt order, and the number of his negroes encreaſes 
yearly by a tenth.” | 

In the neighbourhood: are a few very ſmall bb; the property of 
white people, who keep no ſlaves, and who” of fifty acres, which form 
the neceflary qualification of an elector, cultivate about twenty with 
their oxen, This claſs is poor, and, by what I have been told, ſeems not 
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to deſerve much reſpect. But theſe planters evidently. prove, that cven 
in this ſcorching climate white people can perform the labour, for which 
it is generally deemed neceſſary to employ ſlaves; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, that they neither work much in the hotteſt ſeaton of the year, 
nor toil in the fwamps. - White people may perhaps not be able to ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the neceſſary labours in the '{wamps, yet it is of 
importance to know, that they are capable of working in the upper coun- 
try at the culture of grain, potatoes, and turnips. From this fact hopes 
may be entertained, that the large tract of ground which ſeparates the 
ſwamps from the upper country, and the fertility of the ſoil of which is 
apparent from the numerous trees it bears, will be cultivated. | 

Mr. Pringle preſented my fellow-traveller, Mr. Beauvois, with a petri- 
fied oyſter, found in the vicinity of Columbia, one hundred and twenty 
miles from the ſea. Its length amounts to eighteen inches, Engliſh mea- 
ſure. From the circumſtance, that in that part of the country there is a 
conſiderable ſtratum of ſimilar petrified ſubſtances, it becomes highly 
probable, that this whole tract was once covered by the ſea, and that the 
ridge of mountains, which runs from Florida to Canada, formed its ori- 
ginal limit. | 

In the townſhip of St. Paul a free negro, who from his early youth care- 
fully ſtored up the produce of his induſtry, poſſeſſes a plantation of two 
hundred flaves. Inſtances of this kind are not rare, 1 underſtand, in 
St. Domingo; but ſuch a plantation is here a phenomenon. The ſeve- 
rity excepted, with which this emancipated flave treats his negroes, his 

conduct is faid to be regular and good. His name is PIN DAIM, and he 
is cighty-five years old. He has married a white! woman, and has given 
his daughter, a mulatto, to a white man. 


RUPELMONDE, ON THE RIVER BEAUFORT. 


As long as the roads continue of the ſame quality, as I have hitherto 
ſound them, fince 1 left Charleſton, I ſhall not make any mentiom of 
them. I am not yet tired of theſe ſuperb foreſts; but on traverſing them, 
you cannot but regret, that a ſoil, which bears ſuch trees, ſhould not pro- 


duce 
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duce any thing elſe, and that nineteen twenticths of that ſoil may, per- 
haps, remain for ever uncultivated in Carolina, which might be ſown 
with oats, rye, and barley, and thus remove the unhealthineſs of the cli- 
mate, and the poverty of the country. Nature invites this country to a 
high degree of proſperity, the non-attainment of which can only be 
owing to the neglect and miſconduct of men. 

We travelled in company with Mr. RoBERT PRINGLE, a worthy bro- 
ther of John Pringle of Charleſton; he intended to introduce us to his 
numerous friends at Beaufort. The plantations along the road are few 
in number and inſignificant. The people were every where buſied in 
ſowing rice. 

1 had a letter to Mr. Tnomas FULLER of Sheldon. He was not at 
home, but his lady received us with great kindneſs, She is very hand- 
ſome, and endowed with excellent qualitics. 

It is frequently the fate of travellers to contract obligations; this we 
experienced the fame evening, in regard to a lady who refides on the 
coaſt of the Iſland of Beaufort. The veſſel, intended to carry us over, 
was too ſmall: for our two cabriolets and horſes, We. were, therefore, 
obliged to wait; and ſeeing us walking up and down the ſhore, ſhe in- 
vited us to ſtep into her houſe; and at length offered us a night's lodging. 
Mrs. RaeePer. refides with her daughter in the neighbourhood of the 
terry, which belongs to her. The mother was, fifteen years ago, the firſt 
beauty of Charleſton; and even yet, though thirty-five years old, and 
frequently indifpoſed with nervous diſeaſes, the is handſome and amiable. 
She generally reſides in Charleſton, whither ſhe returns at the beginning 
of Jane: Whatever praiſe may be due to our European gentility, yet in 
no part of the globe ſo much hoſpitality is practiſed: as in America, or 
can it any here be better exerciſed, than in South Carualina. 

We this day croſſed, by a very bad bridge, the river Combabee, which 
ſeparates the diſtrict of Charleſton from that of Beaufort... The only re- 
markable thing we met on this journey was a large caiman, which lay 
dying on a ditch. He was wounded in the head with an axe, and was 


at a greater diſtance from the water than they generally are. We diſj- 
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patched him, and found that he was cleven feet and half in length. 
Theſe animals, whoſe aſpect is as frightſul as the acoounts of their fierce- 
neſs, are no objects of fear with the inhabitants of this country; travel- 
ters, therefore, have cither exaggerated their accounts, or are more timid 
than the inhabitants. They are killed, wherever they-are met with, and 
extremely numerous in the freſn waters of Carolina and Georgia. 

The ſtate of Georgia, the worſt regulated part of the Union, is a com- 
pound of natives of all European countries, and of all the other parts of the 
United States. Its recent hiſtory is a tiſſue of continual diſputes among 
the inhabitants as well as with other ſtates, without the leaſt mark ot 
public ſpirit. This moral picture muſt neceſſarily admit of exceptions ; 
F have myſelf, during my ſhort reſidence in Savannah, found men, 
who would do honour to any mn But the — — I 2 
are few. a 

As late as ue les anon, a more poi adminiſtration of juſtice has 
been eſtabliſned; but it is not yet in force, nor will it be ſo for ſome time 
to come. The ſeſſions are not regularly held; the cmpannelling of the 
juries meets with great difficulties, and n the neee eee 
of the moſt lucrative proſeſſons. 

Agriculture is much the ſame as in South uses Cotton is culti- 
We by all the inhabitants, who conſider it as a principal branch of their 
trade, without paying any more attention to the beſt mode of cultivat- 
ing it, than they qo in South Carolina. Candid planters allow, that they 
are far from having attained the higheſt degree of perfection, the attain- 
ment of which will, in my opinion, ſooner be effected in South Carolina 
than Georgia. The machinery ſor cleaning the cotton is here more fre- 
quently employed than in Carolina; but the planters, convinced of the 
diſadvantages attending it, relinquiſh the uſe of it, and expect another 
from the Bahama r which 3 the <peration Wm without 
injuring the down. #1 

The —— aback gn bend 16 ** more e 
tous, and exports tobacco, Indian- corn, rye, and Wheat. (Slaves, as is 
ace are more numerous on the other fide of Auguſta, than on this 


ſide 
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fide, There is no planter, who keeps a conſiderable number of negroes ; 
but the ſmalleſt planters buy ſome as ſoon as they can, leave off doing 
any work themſelves, and grow lazy, for which the maſters of ſlaves ge- 


nerally feel a ſtrong diſpoſition, encouraged by the heat of the climate 1 
and the habits and manners of the country. | 
The law of the land permits the importation of negroes, and this 1s the | | 


only ſtate, the ports of which are not yet ſinit up againſt this odious trade. 
They are not, however, imported in great numbers in Savannah; in the 
courle of laſt year arrived about fix or ſeven hundred; during the firſt four 
months of this ycar four hundred and. fifty have been landed, and two or 
three thouſand more are expected. Savannah employs no ſhip in the 
ſlave- trade; but it is carried on in ſhips belonging to New England, and 
eſpecially to Rhode-Iſland. The cargo, however, is conſtantly carried to 
Savannah, without the leaſt certainty of a profitable ſale, on account of 
the ſcarcity of money which generally prevails, and becauſe foreign mer- 
chants are as little fond of grving credit to thofe of Savannah, as theſe 
are of crediting the planters. For the fole purpoſe of cultivating- ſuch 
ſwamps, as are fitted for cultivation, ten ſucceſſive years from eight to 
ten thouſand negrocs ſhould be annually imported. A third of thoſe 
who are imported, are, in ſpite of the prohibition, every year ſmuggled 
into Carolina. Theſe African negroes coſt three hundred dollars each: 
thoſe of the Gold-coaſt are the beſt of all, and next to them are thoſe ot 
Congo and Ibo. The latter are the beſt labourers, but frequently periſh 
within the firſt two ycars. 

I witneſſed an auction of negrocs in Savannali; and although it was a 
ſhocking fight, yet 1 was not ſo affected by it as when I ſaw the one hun- f 
dred negroes in Charleſton driven to market. Theſe were grown per- 
ſons; but the others were children, unacquainted with the horrors of 
their ſituation. | 

Almoſt all the land in Gœorgia is good; but different in quality accord- 
ung to its ſituation ; for at the diſtance of one hundred miles from the 
cu it continues riſing as tar as the Apalachian mountains, which are con- 
nected with the chain of mountains that interſects the whole of North 
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America, proceeding from Canada, difappears at the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and, under the name of Tapinambourg, riſes again in South America, 
after having firſt ſhewn itſelf in the Antilles: at leaſt this is the opinion 
of ſeveral naturaliſts. The lands appear better here: than thoſe ſimilarly 
ſituated in Carolina; and from the Apalachians to the Miſſiſippi they 
appear ſtill better. id 

None of the ſtates: is better . than Georgia. The rivers Sa- 
vannah, Oconee, Alatamaha, and St. Mary which divides it from Eaſt 
Florida, run through it from eaſt to weſt ; and in their courſe receive a 
great number of creeks and ſmaller rivers, by means of which the pro- 
ducts of the inland parts, if they were inhabited, might eaſily be con- 


veyed to the ſea. The great rivers Appalachicola, Mobile, Peare, Palca- 


5 * 4 _veola, and Governanti, which interſe&t Weſt Florida, and empty them- 
-'Y 5 hs _ ſelves into the Gulf of Mexico, have their ſource in Georgia. The 
1 % g river Miſſiſippi, by which it is bounded on the weſt, muſt, ſince the laſt 
IS, * treaty with Spain, be a certain and extenſive means of diſpoſing of all its 
* * > egos, which might be ſent to the Antilles. All the parts of the coalt 


"outh of Savannah are, without compariſon, more healthy than Sa- 


> ba * * vamnah, or than the coaſts of Virginia or the two Carolinas? becauſe they 


* - he nearer the trade-winds, and partake of the advantage which theſe at- 
bord. The climate, which in the interior of Georgia 1 is not ſo hot as in 


MF þ  Garolina, is much milder in winter. There is ſeldom any ſnow here, 
ar and here there is, it ſoon melts away. Except in the ſwampy parts, 


fewer diſeaſes prevail bere than in Carolina; and freſh ſprings of watcr 


* Hare to be met with every where. 


. 


b 0 theſe advantages may be added the facility in paſſing between tlie 


Feomtincht and the iſlands that lie along the coaſt, the communication 
WW. \ l of them being perfectly ſafe, and there being no occaſion to go 
"oft Mo the open ſea. Theſe iſlands are for the moſt part ſpacious and 
| " kithy: they have an excellent foil, which yields very fine cotton, al- 
moſt all kinds of corn; and abundance of live-oak, which is of ſo much 
value in ſhip- building. 
In that part of Georgia e borders on Welt Florida, there, are 


. many 


* 
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many fields of rice along the rivers; particularly on the banks, and be- 
tween the two branches of the Mobile. Oaks of every kind, hickories, 
ſaſſaſras, mulberry and cheſnut trees, grow here in the greateſt poſſible 
perfection. There are few live- Oaks, and ſcarcely any cypreſſes or cedars. 
The white pine grows here only; the ſpruce-fir 1s ſeldom ſeen. It is 
ſaid that the three branches of the river Alatamaha, with the iſland of 
St. Simon, which lies facing them, form the beſt, deepeſt, and ſafeſt 
harbour on the American coaſt, below the Cheſapcax. Few of the 
United States are deſtined to greater proſperity than Georgia. But there 
muſt he hands to work this gold-mine; and their labour muſt be ren- 
dered valuable by good order, by reſpect for the government, and a due be — 
adminiſtration of the laws. Theſe objects will certainly be accompliſhed , * 4 4» 

ſome time or other, but in the preſent ſtate of things, it is difficult to fi , 2d *” " 
upon the period when it ſhall come to paſs. . The inhabitants of ths — * A 
back country are more idle, drunken, and diforderly, than thoſe who re- A 
fide in the back parts of any of the United States. It is only to the go- - 4 
vernment that theſe vices can be imputed; Land which produces rige, N 

and is furniſhed with the buildings requiſite for its cultivation, n 
when in good condition, from ſixty to ſixty-five dollars; and that wh 
is not ſo, ſells at ſeven or eight dollars. | £3} "Is 

They carry on a trade with Georgia, with deer, otter, and beaver ane 
But the Indians, who ſupply them, find a more advantageous 
ſale in Weſt Florida; and therefore carry all their ſkins to Ss 
This trade is therefore confined to furs procured by the people off ds 
back country; and theſe are inconſiderable in number and value. 

The Cherokees, the Chactaws, and Creeks, who are the moſt ame * 
and warlike of all the Indian nations, inhabit the borders of — 
Thoſe capable of bearing arms are ſuppoſed to amount to the num 
twelve thouſand, ſix thouſand of whom are Creeks. There - are Wou 
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thirty-five thouſand Indians altogether in Georgia. It is ſaid that thi * 

Creeks, contrary to the general caſe, are enercaſing in numbers. Although 
theſe people are held in averſion, and endcavours are made to drive them 
beyond the Miſſiſippi; yet it is allowed on all hands, that in the conti- 


nual 
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mual quarrels which they have with the white people on the boundaries, 
the latter are in the wrong four times out of five. It is admitted by every 
body, that there cannot be a more vicious ſet of people than the whites 


* who dwell on the boundaries: they rob, murder, and betray the Indians; 

b who in return frequently deſtroy their perſecutors, together with their 

2 families; and when they perhaps take a dreadful revenge, they only de- 
ſend themſelves againſt unprovoked attacks: theſe Indians are all as good, 

as generous, and as faithful as thoſe of the northern ſtates. Even when 

they are in the greateſt ſtate of diſturbance, they live in the utmoſt fami- 

2 liarity with the white families who reſide amongſt them, and who find 
3 4 ** more pratection from them than from the white bordercrs: theſe ſcalp 
. 2 "a priſoners, as well as the Indians. This conſtant ftate of petty war- 
N 4 fare is a new ſource of diſorder in the ſtate. | 
I. "na" * The State of Georgia, in conjunction with the federal government, 
= 2 cike of concluding a general treaty with the Indians, the negociations 
N for which are to be entered upon in leſs than a month. The conſequence 


8141 


%. 


by # Aus treaty will be, that the Indians, in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 


vill retire a hundred miles farther back. Meanwhile the borderers 


Shcſc Indians cultivate. the land with more care than thoſc in the 
eern ſtates... They keep ſuch negrocs as they carry away in their 
wars, or thoſe who deſert to them. They treat them as ſlaves, but 
ave well to them; are ſparing of them in labour, and ſhare with them 
| town ſood. 1 have been afſured, that there are ſome Indians whe 
Shae no fewer than thirty negroes: theſe carry the produce of their 
cry to Penſacola, by which means Georgia is deprived of conſider- 

* Mie advantages. | W 11 2 1 
. 1 have heard an anecdote of onc of theſe Indians, which, I believe, 
will give a clear idea of their manner of thinking. The Crecks had oc- 
Caſion to aſſemble ſome ycars ago concerning a treaty with the United 


States: 
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States: one TALASKING, a famous warrior amongſt them, who had al- 
ways declared himſelf a friend to the United States, oppoſed every a& 
of hoſtility againſt them, and was conſequently well known, came to 
New York, the place of meeting, after the Aſſembly had already been 
opened, He there found, that one MaLAskr, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his inveteracy againſt the United States, and by the miſchiefs 
he had done them, was well treated, and even careſſed by the American 
commiſſioners. This circumſtance raiſed his mdignation to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, although he was himſelf well-treated, he left the Aſſembly 
after two days, and became an enemy to the States. This indigna- 
tion has its foundation in a ſtrong ſentiment of honour, which muſt 
make civilized ftates bluſh for the falſchood and depravity of their po- 
licy. 

The avaricious Georgians are not contented with graſping at the coun» 
try of the Indians; many of them look on Florida already as their law- 
ful property; and think that by a war, they would caſily gratify this am- 
bition of theirs; as the ſouthern ſtates are much more populous than this 
province. It is to be conſidered how little Spain can be intereſted in this 


ſmall tract of country, how many diſputes it may occaſion, and hat a 


natural boundary the Gult of Mexico would form for the United States. 


It cannot but be wiſhed that Spain, with a fort of political magnanimity, , 


may give up this country, which is not an advantageous pofſeflion e 
and which in all probability ſhe may not be able to retain. 


The law concerning negrocs is milder in Georgia than in Cendins, 


where it is of Engliſh origin. But here it is thirty years younger, an 
therefore breathes that humanity, which characteriſes the latter half f 

the preſent century. It appears to me in ſome reſpedts as mild as any 
law can ever be when ſlavery is permitted. It is ſaid that there are few * 
ſevere maſters here: but the negroes are worſe cloathed and fed thin i in 


Carolina; and even there their cloathing and ſood are not remarkably 
good, 
Until 1794 Auguſta was the chief town of Georgia: next to Savan- 


nah it is the largeſt, and the only place that carries on an inland trade, 
41 Louiſville, 
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maal quarrels which they have with the white people on the boundaries, 

the latter are in the wrong four times out of five. It is admitted by every 

| body, that there cannot be a more vicious ſet of people than the whites 
* who dwell on the boundaries: they rob, murder, and betray the Indians ; 
who in return frequently deſtroy their perſecutors, together with their 

« families; and hen they perhaps take a dreadful revenge, they only de- 
fend themſelves againſt unprovoked attacks: theſe Indians are all as good, 

as generous, and as faithful as thoſe of the northern ſtates. Even when 

they are in the greateſt ſtate of diſturbance, they live in the utmoſt fami- 

2 liarity with the white families who. reſide amongſt them, and who find 
* more protection from them than from the white bordercrs: theſe ſealp 
FW" — their priſoners, as well as the Indians. This conſtant n e war- 

3 is a new ſource of diſorder in the ſtate. 

3 * The State of Georgia, in conjunction with the federal government, 
chinks of concluding a general treaty with the Indians, the negociations 
for which are to be entered upon in leſs than a month. The conſequence 
TH treiity will be, that the Indians, in conſideration of a fum of mo- 
ill retire a bundred miles farther back. Meanwhile the borderers 
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" 3 Wars, or f thoſe who deſert to them. They treat them as ſlaves, but 
Wave well to them; are ſparing of them in labour, and ſhare with them 


ha — — theſe n produce of their 
cy to Penſacola, by which n re — of conſider- 
| advantage. | * 

| I have heard an anecdote of. onc of theſe Indians, Which, I believe, 
. — give a clear idea of their manner of thinking. The Crecks had oc- 
. <afion to aſſemble ſome years ago concerning a treaty with the United 


States : 
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States: one TALASKING, a famous warrior amongſt them, who had al- 
ways declared himſelf a friend to the United States, oppoſed every act 
of hoſtility againſt them, and was conſequently well known, came to 
New York, the place of meeting, after the Aſſembly had already been 
opened. He there found, that one MALaskr, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his inveteracy againſt the United States, and by the miſchiefs 
he had done them, was well treated, and even careſſed by the American 
commiſſioners. This circumſtance raiſed his indignation to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, although he was himſelf well-treated, he left the Aſſembly 
after two days, and became an enemy to the States. This indigna- 
tion has its foundation in a ſtrong ſentiment of honour, which muſt 
make civilized ftates bluſh for the falſchood and depravity of their po- 
licy. 

The avaricious Georgians are not contented with graſping at the coun» 
try of the Indians; many of them look on Florida already as their law- | 
ful property; and think that by a war, they would caſily gratify this am- i 
bition of theirs; as the ſouthern ſtates are much more populous than this 1 
province. It is to be conſidered how little Spain can be intereſted in this 4 
ſmall tract of country, how many diſputes it may occaſion, and hat a [ 
natural boundary the Gult of Mexico would form for the United States. | 
It cannot but be wiſhed that Spain, with a fort of political magnanimity, , | 
may give up this country, which is not an advantageous poſſeſſion en 1 
and which in all probability ſhe may not be able to retain. | 1 

The law concerning negrocs is milder in Georgia than in colts | | 
where it is of Engliſh origin. But here it is thirty years younger, an 
therefore breathes that humanity, which characteriſes the latter half f 
the preſent century. It appears to me in ſome reſpects as mild as Any | 
law can ever be when ſlavery is permitted. It is ſaid that there are fox 
ſevere maſters here: but the negroes are worſe cloathed and fed thin m FR 
Carolina; and even there their cloathing and food are not remarkably l 
good. | 

Until 1794 Auguſta was the chief town of Georgia: next to Savan- | 
nah it is the largeſt, and the only place that carries on an inland trade. 1 

4 I Louiſville, 
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Lowfv ille, the ue ſeat of government, conſiſts ly of about thirty 
2 ſes. 

Savannah is famous for the defeat of M. d Eſtaing in 1778, when he 
made an unſucceſsful attack upon it. Aſter every thing I have heard 
from eye-witneſſes concerning that affair, I am poſitive, that M. d'E1- 
taing might have ſurpriſed the town without waiting for his heavy artil- 
lery: 1. As the town; at his arrival, was defenceleſs. 2. That he ſhould 
have properly finiſhed the regular ſiege, as he had once entered upon it. 
3. That M. d'Eftaing would certainly have rendered himſelf maſter of 
the town, if, after the firſt ſumrnons, he had not granted General PR E- 
vosT an armiſtice of two or three days; during which time the latter 
had procured reinforcements from Beaufort, and doubled his means of 
defence. 4. He would have ſucceeded in the attack, if, inſtead of direct- 
ing all his force againſt one ſtrong redoubt, he had penetrated through 
the other ſcattered works which were ill defended. The Engliſh in that 
caſe would have been forced to quit their entrenchments, and an en- 
gagement would have enſued, in which the French and Americans, 
on account of their numbers, would have been victorious. The in- 
habitants recollect with gratitude the pains which M. d'Eftaing had 
taken to deliver them from the hands of the Englith. They praiſe the 
valour of the French; but lament that M. d'Eſtaing, on granting the 
"armiſtice of twenty-four _ refuſed to let General Prevoſt's lady leave 
_ town. 

The fever which I caught in Savannah obliged me, cane my wall, 

to relinquiſh an excurſion into the back country of Georgia and Carolina, 
which 1 had previouſly planned. 

F departed with pleaſure from this town, the climate, and ſituation of 
which on a burning ſand render it ſo uncomfortable ; and where the ſpirit 
of diſorder and anarchy muſt diſguſt every man to whom liberty is dear, 


and who knows that it can be maintained = by reſpecting and obeying 
the laws. 
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SPANISH SETTLEMENTS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


I believe that this is the proper place to give the accounts which I col- 
lected in Carolina and Georgia concerning the Spaniſh ſettlements, that 
border on the United States. The river Apalachicola, runs between Eaſt 
and Weſt Florida: the Miſſiſippi divides Weſt Florida from Louiſiana. 

Eaſt Florida is thinly inhabited. When it belonged to England, ſeve- 
ral rice-plantations were eſtabliſhed on a large ſcale, and with ſucceſs. 
There are alſo plantations ot cotton, which are very productive. It ap- 
pears, that a great quantity of land is applied to theſe uſes, and that even 
pine-barrens might be improved for this purpoſe, though many inhabi- 
tants think, that the ſandy ſoil Would not be able to produce cotton. Moſt 
of the planters left Eaſt Florida after the peace of 1783, when it was ceded 
by England to Spain. Some trifling culture is however yet carried on 
by a few Engliſh families, who have not left the country. Few Spaniſh 
families live in Florida. The beſt rice-land hes north of the province, 
near the river St. Mary. There are alſo good ſwamps on the banks of 
the rivers towards the ſouth, eſpecially on the river St. John. This river 
runs along the coaſt, parallel with the ſea, from ſouth to north ; or rather 
conſiſts of ſeveral lakes. It is navigable from one end to the other; and 
of courſe can carry away the wood which grows here in abundance, and 
which can caſily float into it on the ſmall crecks. The trees that grow in 
Florida are live-oak, red and white oaks, cypreſs, hickory, red and white 
cedar, and the cucumber-tree : they are all very large. The river St. 
John can be even united with the ſea, on the- ſouth-weſt coaſt of the 
peninſula, in Charlotte Bay, by means of the river Colooſchatche, and of 
a canal eight or ten miles in length, which would run through the 
marſhes. By theſe means a direct paſſage from the Atlantic into the Gulf 
of Mexico would become practicable and eafy ; and the wood which 
ſhould not be uſed in Florida, might ſoon be conveyed to the ulands. 

St. Auguſtin is a very ſmall town, which has but one ſtreet. It lies on 
a better ſoil than Charleſton or Savannah. Veſſels drawing more than ten 
feet water cannot anchor in the harbour. The tide riſes only to thirteen 
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or fourteen feet. The climate is healthier than that of Charleſton, on 
account of the trade-winds, which conſtantly cool the air. It carries 
on its principal trade with Savannah and Charleſton, to which places it 
ſends the products of the Havannah, which are depoſited here. It is ſup- 
plied veith Engliſh goods from the Bahama Iſlands. 
The Lemenchuka Indians, a ſmall tribe of Crecks, have a village of 

about one hundred houſes in Tuſcavilla on Polycreck. They have ſome 
ſmaller ones on the ſea-coaſt, on the other ſide of Eaſt Florida. The thore 
of Weſt Florida riſes perpendicularly over the ſea, and is healthy. It is 
confidently ſaid that the land at the mouth of the Miſſiſippi has in- 
ereaſed to the diſtance of twelve or fifteen mules, ſince the firſt ſettlement 
of the French in that place. This land, however, which is becoming 
firmer every year, is not yet ſufficiently ſecure. South-weſt winds ge- 
nerally blow here. Hurricanes ſeldom happen; and they come from 
the ſouth-caſt. 

- The land between the MiſſiGppi and Betekfoha is excellent. The 
rr a ſort of large reeds, hickory, cedar, and cypreſs, 
which are very large : it has excellent meadows, which yield very ſtrong 
graſs; and it is fit for every kind of cultivation. From Betektoha to 
Pearl- river the land is not ſo good. It has the fame kind of trees, with 
oaks, of different ſorts ; but few live-oaks. From Pearl-river to Eaſt 
Florida, the country conſiſts of a rich land, which might be cultivatcd to 
advantage. It produces many trees, particularly live-oak, which grow 
here to a very large ſize. 

I give this ſketch by way of introduction, in order to be better under- 
ſtood. It is, upon the whole, correct; though not ſufficiently diſtinct in 
every particular. All the land that lics on the rivers is of the beſt 
quality. 

There are many habitations along the Miſſiſippi. Some French fami- 
hes ſtill dwell in the vicinity of the Bay of St. Louis. There are con- 
ſiderable ſettlements along the river Mobile, at the Bay of Penſacola, 
and on the other rivers. Although theſe provinces have belonged to 
Spain for thirteen years, yet there are very few Spaniards here. Such is 
| alſo 
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alſo the caſe with Louifiana. Except the military, cuſtom-houſe officers; 


and perſons holding places under government, there are not perhaps a 
hundred Spaniſh families throughout this large plain. The bulk of the 
inhabitants conſiſts chiefly of French, who had ſettled here originally, 
and of Germans, who have remained here, after the ceſſion of the coun- 
try to Spain. Some French, Engliſh, and Spaniſh families, are proprie- 
tors of lands, but they arc few. Almoſt all the lands belong to the 


Crown, which neither ſells nor grants them for a ground-rent, but always 


gives them away at pleaſure. This power reſts in the hands of the Go- 
vernor, who receives money for it, but who inſures the poſſeſſion only ſo 
long as he holds his fituation. | 

There are few monks or prieſts in Florida and Louiſiana. From every 
thing I have heard, religion does not appear to be predominant. It has, 
however, ſome influence; and French philoſophy would find here _ 
opponents. 

The rivers all flow from north to fouth, and not very rapidly. The 
tide comes up a conſiderable way into them. Veſſels can fail fixty or 
ſeventy miles up Pearl-river. The weſtern branch of the river Mobile is 
navigable for one hundred miles; and the eaſtern two hundred: the 

Appalachicola two hundred. All theſe rivers riſe m Georgia, where, 
with the exception of a few obſtructions, they are navigable. 

The harbour of Penſacola 1s one of the beſt in all North — 
The entrance 1s ſafe; and the water, even at the keys, is always five fa- 
thoms deep. At Mobile the water at ebb is ten, and at flood-tide ſour- 
teen feet deep. At New Orleans there is between fourteen and ſixteen 
feet of water; but the navigable channel is narrow, and the entrance 
difficult. On every part of the coaſt there are numbers ot ſmall bays. 


It is not ſo hot in Weſt Florida as in Carolina, notwithſtanding its 


ſituation being ſo much more ſoutherly. Between the Miſſiſippi and 
and Mobile intermitting and bilious fevers prevail in autumn. From the 
river Mobile to Eaſt Florida the country is very healthy. 


In many parts of Weſt Florida, and particularly in the Natches, which 


he within the territory of Georgia, and to which place the richneſs of 
| the 
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the ſoil has invited many inhabitants from Florida, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
and indigo, are cultrvated:/ The indigo, which is known by the name 
of New Orleans indigo, is of a very good kind; it is inferior to that of 
St. Domingo, but much better than that of Carolina. It is ſaid, that, if 
more care were taken in the cultivation of it, and ſecd brought more 
frequently from Guatimala, this indigo would be almoſt as good as that 
of St. Domingo. 
It muſt be a matter of furprze, to find that the whole of Weſt E lo- 
rida, which belongs to Spain, is ſupplicd with European goods from 
England. This, however, is true; and can only be attributed to the la- 
zineſs of the Spaniards. The Crown has granted to two Engliſh houſes, 
one of which trades under the firm of PEN TON and Ex MER, the excluſive 
privilege of ſupply ing the inhabitants of the country, as well as the Indians, 
with European commodities ; which puts into the hands of the Engliſh 
the whole of the peltry trade, even in the parts which border on Auguſta. 
They deal much more honourably in their barter than the Georgians, are 
better ſupplied with commodities, and, on-that account, the Indians rea- 
dily trade with them. This privilege does not extend to New Orleans. 
| Every year ſome ſhips, which ſupply the Havannah, come to New Or- 
leans, but they bring very inadequate cargoes, ſo that the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments on the Illinois get all their European goods from Montreal. 
There is a fact ſtill more recent, which points out the bad policy, 
whereby the Spaniards give up all power into the hands of the Engliſh. 
The Governor of New Orleans has given to the Engliſh houſe of Tope 
and Co. (who carry on the peltry trade on the other fide. of the Miſſi- 
ſippi, below the lakes) the exclunve privilege of trading for ſkins with 
the Indians, along the left bank of the Miſſouri; by which means the 
Engliſh are in poſſeſſion of the moſt important part of this river, and they 
have opened a trade with ſeveral nations. This privilege has been purchaſed 
from the Governor of New Orleans for the fum of twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. From this circumſtance an idea may be formed of the 
fuggiſhneſs and avarice of the Spaniſh government and its agents, which 
the activity: of the Engliſh fails not to turn to their profit. It is high time 
that 
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that this country, even ſor the benefit oſ Spain, ſhouid-corne into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of France. Should Spain keep, it much longer, England will jon 
obtain it. In tack; ſhe partly poſſeſſes it alrcady, there being ſeveral Eng- 
liſh garriſons ſtationed upon the Spaniſh territories along the Miſſiſippi; 
and the numerous inhabitants of the Indian territory throughout this im- 
menſe diſtrict, ſo rich in ſkins, are unacquainted with any but Engliſh 
traders. When the Engliſh ſhall have cſtabliſhed. themſelves ſtill more 
firmly in this trade, they will become more important, and then the rich 
Spaniſh ſettlements in Mexico will not be long ſecure. This opinion, 
which to me appears very clear, ſhould be eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt by 


Frenchmen, Who penetrate farther; into the country than I have done. 
It is ſufficient here, to ſay, that, contrary to the aſſertion of ſome Ameri- 
cans, the Miſſiſippi is navigable as far as Kentucky and the Illinois; and 
that the veſſels, which carry the products of theſe countries to New Or- 
leans, may take back Europcan commodities, which, by this means, would 
be cheaper than thoſe brought from the ports of the Atlantic. 

The commercial advantages, which Louiſiana, holds out to an active 
and intelligent nation, arc uncommonly great. | It might furniſh the moſt 
durable wood of every ſort, tor. ſhip-building and maſts. I have been 
informed by an enginecr, who had been in the Englith ſervice during the 
laſt war in Florida, and who, was deſirous of demoliſhing a fort that had 
been built by the French at Penſacola in 1680, that he found the wood 
of it as free trom injury, and as ſound as if it had bcen felled the preced- 
ing day; and that he could make uſe of it all in conſtructing a ſtronger 
fort. Louiſiana. could ſupply the French colonics with entire houſes in 
frame, which will be much wanted there on the return of peace; and 
which might be had at an caſier and cheaper rate from that country than 
from the province of Mainc, or the North river. They could have ſhin- 
gles of cypreſs and cedar longer, thicker, and fix times more durable than 
thoſe of fir, that are brought from the north-eaſt part of America, 
which are not able to reſiſt the frequent hurricanes that happen in our 
iſlands, and oſten, in one night, carry away the roofs of many houſes. 
From Louiſiana might alſo be brought hemp, flax, and, conſequently, 
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ropes and fail-cloth in abundance; and likewiſe tiles, which are already 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of New Orleans. They might get 
abundance of tar from the firs that grow here in great numbers. Saltpc- 
tre, it is aſſerted, may be found in many places; and there are many lcad 
and iron mines, the working of which would not be attended with much 
difficulty. The rice in Louiſiana is very good ; it is cultivated to a, con- 
ſiderable extent ncar the Mifſiſippi ; it is even ſaid that they plant it there 
on dry ground. Wheat, Indian corn, and grain of every ſort, grows alſo 
here in great quantities. The depot to be formed at New Orleans of all 
theſe products of the weſtern ſtates of America would neceſſarily ſecure 
the ſupply to the iſlands; and the barter carried on with theſe ſtates, 
which ſhould furniſh themſelves with European goods at New Orleans, 
would form a political connexion, which no nation, to which Louiſiana 
belonged, ought to neglect. This large colony would ſupply the mother 
country with finer tobacco than that of Virginia, and with all the ſkins 
which are no collected by the Engliſh companies. In ſhort, the produc- 
tions of Louifiana, and its trade to Europe lying conſtantly open, would 
give riſe to a barter with the Spaniſh colonies, from which it would be 
eaſy to receive cochineal, log-wood, chocolate, vanilla, tanned lcather, Ha- 
vannah tobacco, Guatimala indigo, &c. To this lift of productions many 
more might be added. But the above articles will ſerve'to give an idea 
of the great refources of Louiſiana. Oil and wine might certainly be 
cultivated to great advantage. Finally, the poſſeſſion of Louiſiana by the 
French would ſet bounds to the childiſh avarice of the Americans, who 
wiſh to graſp at every thing: an avarice ariſing more from a reſtleſs cha- 
racter, than from political views, which prevents them from fixing them - 
ſelves in any new ſtate, which injures their real ſtrength, and diſturbs 
their neighbours. Befides, it muſt be conſidered, that the United States, 
on account of their weakneſs, will always continue more friendly to a na- 
tion, that has the power of injuring them, than one that has not, and that 
can only offer them advantages. A generous nation will never abuſe ſuch 


a power, which it would fecl itſelf intereſted in turning to the real ad- 
vantage of the United States. 
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One word more concerning the Indians. All of theſe, who have had 
any dealings with the French, prefer them to any other people. The 
French bchaved to them with ſuch magnanimity, benevolence, and ho- 
nour, that the Indians uſe ſtill to ſay to the Engliſh—* You are our 
brothers; the French were our fathers,” This ſentiment is not yet ex- 
tinguiſhed, although it is ſo long ſince they had any tranſactions with 
each other. At preſent they almoſt all depend on England; but upon 
the ſlighteſt favourable occurrence, they might caſily-be gained over to 
France. This 1s the prevailing ſentiment among the Creeks and Chero- 
kees, who call Florida the French country. 

The Spaniſh government in Louiſiana and Florida is not ſo intolerant 
as wſual, but is deficient in ſtrength, as the military force conſiſts of 
no more than three or four thouſand men, who occupy ſome forts 
from St. Lonis to New Orleans. Indians and Ameficans are on good 
terms with the Spaniards ; but none of theſe parties eſteem the other as 
important friends or dangerous enemies. The- prevailing opinion of the 
weakneſs of the Spaniards, and the want of ſupport which the inhabi- 
tants experience, beget a predilection for England, under the government 
of which country they would not be left without ſupport: but in reality 
they wiſh for the protection of France: they are Frenchmen; and as 
attached to their country as if they formed a part of it. 

France, therefore, is in the moſt favourable ſituation of any country 
in the world, to obtain Louiſiana from Spain. Spain gets nothing 
thence but timber, and in fact only gives a wider range to Engliſh acti- 
vity. Nay, the Engliſh would diſpoſſeſs her of Louiſiana, if the ſhould 
wiſh to retain it, and they ſhould not change their political ſyſtem, which 
is highly improbable. France is, on the contrary, rich, active, abound- 
ing in manufactures, and would ſpeedily organize all theſe eſtabliſhments. 
Many families who are in want of every thing in France, and whom the 
revolution has rendered reſtleſs and uneaſy, might be ſenthither. By lands 
granted them, their ſituation would be rendered comfortable, and their 
mind eaſy and virtuous ;” which is the cafe with many foreigners, who. 
come eyery year to ſettle in the United States; who, when they become 
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poſſeſſed of property, forget the vices, which cauſed many of them to 
emigrate. 

For all theſe accounts edtocmning Florida and Lonifiana I am indebted 
to general officers, merchants, and engineers, who have become Ameri- 
cans; but who, until the ceſſion of Louiſiana to Spain, were in the 
Engliſh ſervice. One of them was furveyor-general, and poſſeſſes the 
moſt perfect map of Weſt Florida that can be wiſhed for. He has pro- 
jected it himſelf, on a large ſcale. = 


RETURN TO CHARLESTON. 


On the 2d of May, I embarked on board the Savannah Packet, one of 
the brigs that are conſtantly paſſing between Savannah and Charleſton. 
Theſe veſſels generally belong to the Captains. They make about thirty- 
five voyages in a year; arc always laden; and yield very conſiderable 
profits. The freight for a bale of cotton, or a hogſhcad of tobacco, is 
three dollars. The captains man thefe veſſels with negro ſlaves, that be- 
Jong to them; and conſequently their crew is flow, unmanageable, and 
bad, according to the known qualities of negroes. - Their food, through- 
out the whole year, conſiſts in bad peaſe, which are meaſured out to 
them with the utmoſt parſimony. On conſidering their ſluggiſh manner 
of working the ſhip in fair weather, the idea of being at ſca with ſuch 
perſons cannot but be frightful, when the ſafety of the veſſel depends 
upon the quickneſs of a tack. We were two days upon our voyage, 
which was long for this ſeaſon: part of the time, we were becalmed ; 
and when we reached the bar of Charleſton on Monday at tunict, we 
were obliged to wait till the following day, betore we could paſs over. 
The bar at Savannah, where there are always four fathoms of water, 
can be paſſed by ſmall veſſels at any time. 

On my return from Savannah, I ſpent three weeks more at Charleſton, 
and added conſiderably to the information, which I had collected on my 
firſt journey. The inhabitants, who were in a condition to give me any 
intelligence, did it faithfully. I alſo made ſome excurſions into the ſur- 


rounding 
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rounding country, which enabled me to aſcertain the truth of my for- 
mer information. 

South Carolina is by nature divided into the Upper and the Lower, 
by mcans of the Appalachian, or Alleghany mountains. The ſame di- 
viſion takes place in Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia; a diviſion, 
which is ſoon diſtinguithed by the quality of the ſoil, and the climate. 

I believe that the Whole of Lower Carolina has been covered with 
water. My reaſon for this opinion is, that there are no ſtones to be 
found any where in the ground; and upon digging it up, there are layers 
of ſea-ſhells, and often petrified fiſh, in the middle of the ſand. Entire 
oyſter-banks lic at ſuch a diſtance (ſixty or eighty miles) from the ſea, 
that it cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed they were placed there by men. One 
of theſe banks is more than fifty miles in extent, and contains a kind of 
oyſter, which is much larger than any that are found on the coaſt, and 
entirely different. It lies in a ſouth-weſtern direction from the river 
Santee in South Carolina to the river Oconee in Georgia acroſs the Sa- 
vannah. 

There is freſh water ten or twelve feet below the ſurface of the earth : 
and ſuch wells only as are ſunk very near the ſea, contain ſome ſalt- 
water, which may have found its way into them from the ſea. 

The land in· Lower Carolina is alſo divided into ſwamps, marſhes, and 
high land. The ſwamps, as has already been obſerved, are of two kinds, 
namely, either ſuch as are watered by freſh water, and by the flood-tide ; 
they both ſerve for the cultivation of rice and hemp. The foil of theſe 
is a rich blue clay, or a fine black earth: on digging ever ſo deep you 
find conſtantly the ſame earth. Immenſe trunks of trees are often found 
in the ground, which appear to have lain there for ages: you cannot 
however dig very deep, on account of the water oozing through it every 
where. The ſwamps, before they were cleared, I cypreſs, fir, 
and reed. 

The rice, which is principally cultivated here, is ſown in April and 
May. The ground 1 1s-turned up eight or nine inches deep in 'furrows ; 
into which the rice is thrown by a woman, in the ſame manner as corn 
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is ſown, and the negroes fill them up. Theſe three operations take place 
at the ſame time. The ſcedſwoman affords employment to twenty-five 
labourers, many of whom are women. 

The feed ſhoots up in ten or twelve days, according as the ground is 
more or leis wet. When the blade is from fix to ſeven inches high, and 
after the negroes have cleared away the weeds, the water is made to 
flow over the field, ſo that no more than the tops of the blade can be 
ſeen. The rice then grows, but the weeds {ſtill fprout up. In three or 
four weeks more the water is let off, and the negrocs take away the re- 
maining weeds. They cover the ficld again with water, which is draun 
off before the crop is cut. The yellow colour of the car and the hard- 
neſs of the ftalk, denote the ripeneſs of the rice. It is then cut, and 
kept in ſtacks till winter. | 
It is afterwards threſhed, and put into a ſmall wooden ren which 
is ſome feet high, and reſts upon four pillars; and in the ceiling of which 
is faſtened a large ſieve. The rice is thrown into the ſicve, which ſepa- 
rates it ſrom the other parts, and the wind cleans it perfectly beſore it 

falls to the ground. The rice, after being thus cleaned, muſt be freed 
from the firſt ſhell that ſurrounds it. For this purpoſe it rs carried to a 
mill; the grinders of which are made of fir, and are about four inches 
thick and two and a half in diameter: one is moveable, the other fixed. 
They are both ſcooped out in an oblique, yet concentric form : againſt 
the edges thus formed the rice is preſſed, and by that means ſeparated 
from the huſks. Theſe milk are turned by a negro, On account of the 
rapid motion, and the ſoft wood of which they are made, they do not 
laſt longer than one year; during which . time they require frequent re- 
pairs. The rice is winnowed as ſoon as it comes from the mill. But 
ftill it has a ſecond ſhell which muſt be taken off; and this is done by 
the negroes pounding it with clubs; a work as laborious as that of turn- 
ing the mill. Several of theſe clubs are put in motion by a kind of mill 
which is turned by oxen. After the rice is more or leſs pounded, it is 
winnowed again, in order to cleanſe it from the ſecond ſhell; and it is 


put into another fieye, for the purpoſe of ſeparating the ſmall from the 
larger 
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larger grains. The laſt only are ſaleable. Whether thefe are well ſepa- 
rated or not, muſt depend on the honeſty of the planters : ho themſelves 
acknowledge, that fince the price of rice has been ſo high, and the de- 
mand ſo great, they have not been very ſcrupulous in this reſpect. In 
South Carolina, as little attention is paid to the good quality of rice as 
of tobacco. The rice deſtined for ſale is packed up in harrels, offered to 
the inſpection of the officer appointed for that purpoſe, and then ex- 
ported. - * 

I have mentioned General Waſhington's machinery : this 1s but little 
known in Carolina, and too dear for the planters; who for a long time 
to come will only be able to proceed in the manner juſt deſcribed. . 

Before the blade grows up, it is attacked by ſmall worms, which gnaw 
the root. It is alſo frequently mjured by little fiſhes, that live in the 
water which covers the ſwamps. The rice is then only defended by the 
heron (ardea alba minor), which feeds on'theſe little worms and fiſhes ; 
and on this account is ſpared by the planters as — as the turkey buz- 
zard is by the town „ people. 

When the rice is ripe, it 15 aſſailed by innumerable quantities of ſmall 
birds, which are known in Carolina by the name of rice-birds. The 
young negroes, who are conſtantly kept there, frighten them away: this 
is a better method than ſhooting them; yet theſe voracious birds cannot 
be entirely kept off. The rice may be preſerved a long time in the _ 
and without them it is liable to be attacked by the corn-worm. 

The ſwamps yicld between fifty and eighty buſhels of rice an acre, 
according to the quality of the ſoil. Sometimes one hundred and twenty 
buſhels have been produced from an acre; but inſtances of this kind hap- 
pen ſeldom. Twenty buſhels of rice, with the ſhells, weigh about five 
hundred pounds. Without the ' ſhells, theſe twenty make but eight 
buſhels, without however ons much in WR? The ſtraw is given to 
oxen and horſes. 

The marſhes, which are the ſecond kind of land in South Carolina, 


produce nothing but very coarſe graſs, but in great abundance. They 
lie frequently under water; but they could be well drained, and then 


they 
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they would yield a better graſs. Some of them lying in a high ſituation 
produce hemp, Indian-corn, and barley. 

The high land is of various kinds; and, according to the quality of its 
ſoil, produces hickory and oak, or only fir; and this laſt fort of land 1s 
commonly called pine-barrens. Hitherto this land has been neglected, 
but unjuſtly; for it might be turned into corn and meadow ground. 
The tall firs and thick graſs, which grow there, leave no doubt of the 
goodneſs of the ſoil; which is unqueſtionably proved by ſome places that 
have been cultivated. The richneſs of the ſwamps, which can be applicd 
fo advantageouſly to the cultivation of rice, and the want of hands to 
clear new lands, cauſe the moſt unfayourable prejudices in favour of the 
pine-barrens ; which in other reſpects are of various kinds, and few of 
which would have remained in Europe uncultivated. 
© The rice can only be cultivated by negroes; and the population of 
white people muſt decreaſe in a land of flavery, where it is a degradation 
for a white man to work. Slavery, therefore, confirms the planter in his 
prejudice for rice; and the cultivation of rice, on the other hand, at- 

taches him to ſlavery. F | 
It will appear ſomewhat paradoxical, when I aſſert that the cultivation 
of rice is the worſt, and the leaſt productive ſpecies of agriculture in Ca- 
rolina. The conſtant wetneſs of the land is the cauſe of the great mor- 
tality vrhich prevails there; and the treaſures of Peru would be purchaſed 
at too dear a rate, for one-tenth of the diſcaſes cauſed by the ſwamps. 
But laying this aſide, the culture of rice is not very productive. Not the 
preſent, but the uſual price of rice muſt be taken into calculation. Three 
years ago a hundred-weight was worth between ſeven and eight ſhil- 
lings. I take it at ten ſhillings, and thus raiſe the price by a fifth. In a 
plantation of ſeventy negroes, no more than forty of them work ; the 
reſt are old, fick, children, ſervants, &c. Every black labourer, on an 
average, produces ſcarcely ſeven barrels of rice. A barrel is worth four 
pound ten ſhillings, or ninetcen dollars twenty-eight cents. The value 
of ſeven barrels, therefore, is thirty-one pounds ten ſhillings, or one hun- 
ared and thirty-three dollars —_ cents. From this muſt be de- 

ducted 
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ducted the wages of the overſcers. At the loweſt calculation this amoynts 
to ſixtcen pounds, or eighty dollars: add to this, as the expence attend- 
ing the diſeaſes of negroes, thirty pounds, or one hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars; the tax of one dollar for every negro, ſeventy dollars; laſtly 
the cloathing, which, at one pound for each negro, amounts to ſeventy 
pounds, or three hundred dollars, which muſt be deducted from five 
thouſand three hundred and. fifty. There remains a neat overplus of 
four thouſand ſeven hundred and feventy-two dollars; which, divided by 
feventy, the number of negroes, yields a clear profit of ſixty-eight dollars 
per head; for the fields with Indian-corn, which are cultrrated beſides 
the rice ſwamps, ſerve merely for the ſubſiſtence of the ſlaves. The forty 
working negrocs, or ſeventy ſlaves, cannot cultivate at moſt above three 
hundred acres of ſwamps ; and, of conſequence, land of the very beſt qua- 
lity is ſold for not quite ſixteen dollars the acre. It will not be denied, 
that well cultivated land generally yields more; that for every ſort of 
crop, indigo and cotton excepted, a fingle labourer can cultivate more 
than ſeven acres ; and that, if labourers were hired, their wages would 
not excced the aggregate amount of the intereſt on the purchaſe-money, 
with the ſubſiſtence and taxes for negroes. The juſtneſs of this calcula- 
tion becomes morg evident, when the labour of ſlaves is compared with 
that of freemen, and eſpecially when a parallel 15 drawn between the cul- 
ture of rice and that of any other ſpecies of produce. The former ex- 
hauſts the ſoil, and demands more hands; conſequently, while it is cul- 
tivatcd, a ſmaller quantity of land, even of ſwamp, can be cleared. 
of land which, if drained and cultivated in a different manner, would 
produce more, and yicld higher profits. Moreover, this draining of the 
ſwampy ſoil would render the climate of Carolina perfectly healthful. 
White people might perform the labour in the fields, and every ground 
for the continuance of flavery would be removed. Again, all the high 
lands might thus be cleared, which at preſent, merely for want of hands, 
remain uncultivated. Add to this, that the old ſwamps, being dried up 
by the ſun and the wind, decrcaſe every year, without growing leſs peſti- 
ferous by their eſfluvia. 


This 
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This reaſoning, however irrefragable it appears to me, will hardly con- 
quer the irreſiſtible force of habit, eſpecially at the preſent period, when 
rice fetches three times its uſual price, and the planters indulge in a hope, 
that it will not fall again, although this ran highly improbable to all 
impartial men. 

The rivers in South Carolina, which have their ſources among the 
mountains, frequently overflow their banks. Theſe inundations, Which 
the Americans call freſhes, often ſweep along the harveſt, together with 
the woods, which ſurround the rice fields; they are attributed to the 
great quantity of rain in Carolina, to the numerous rivulcts and brooks 
which fall into the rivers, and laſtly to the great declivity of the ground, 
through which theſe rivers flow. They have become extremely fre- 
quent of late years, which is imputed to the great quantity of cleared 
land, where that water uſed to ſtagnate, which is now falling into the 
rivers. The quantity of mud is at the ſame time augmented by the earth, 
mixed with the water; and while the ſtream is encreaſed, the bed of the 
river is narrowed. No certain mode of remedying this evil has, hitherto, 
been diſcovered ; but a hope is entertained, that, by conducting theſe 
brooks and rivulets in a ſtraight direction, by enlarging the mouths of 
the rivers, and cutting off their numerous windings by ſmell canals, it 
may be poſſible to ſecure the upper country againſt inundations, and to 
leſſen the danger of the low lands, ſituated nearer to the mouths of the 
ſtreams. There is, however, reaſon to fear, that this remedy, which has 
not yet been applied, will fall ſhort of a complete cure. 

Although Upper Carolina differs widely from Lower Carolina, both 
in point of culture and climate, yet the ſame prejudices and manners 
prevail in both countries. 

The original ſettlers of Lower Carolina were Europeans, who eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in the vicinity of the ſea ; the culture of rice was ſoon 
introduced. This is a product which ſuits not everv ſoil, and which can 
be cultivated only by ſlaves. The new ſettlers availed themſelves of this 
aſſiſtance, but were ignorant of the climate being rendered infalu-- 
brious by this ſort of culture. It was accordingly. commenced, and has 

ſince 
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ſince been continued, but will probably be ſuppreſſed in the proceſs of 
time. 

Upper Carolina was ſettled much later by emigrants from Pennſyl- 
vania, but eſpecially from Virginia and Maryland. The latter intro- 
duced into this country the culture of tobacco, to which they were ac- 
cuſtomed, and ſettled near the rivers, on ſuch ſoil as appeared to them 
moſt proper for this branch of agriculture. The Pennſylvanians culti- 
vated wheat, the chief produce of Pennſylvania, but the quantity raiſed 
was inconſiderable, becauſe the emigrants from Pennſylvama were the 2 
leaſt numerous; and tobacco was for a long time almoſt the only com- i | 
modity cultivated in the country, until the low price of tobacco, and ! | 
eſpecially the circumſtance, that it exhauſts the ſoil, opened the eyes of 
the cultivators, and induced them to encreaſe the cultivation of grain 
and cotton, and to improve the graſs-lands. 2 

This change has taken place but very lately, nor has the ancient prac- 7 
tice completely ceaſed. The population of Upper Carolina is not nume- 
rous, and the emigration from that country is not inconſiderable. It is 
for this reaſon that the beſt land only, which conſiſts of a rich clay, is 
cultivated, while the reſt remains covered with firs, which are of a much 
larger ſize, than in Lower Carolina. This order of things will continue, Ti 
as long as the population ſhall not obtain more conſiderable additions, and 8 | 
a period be put to the emigration of the inhabitants. This reſtleſſneſs of 
diſpoſition prevails here as much among the planters, as it does in Georgia, 
A family cuts down the trees on ſome acres of land, looſens the ſurface 
of the ſoil, ſows as much Indian-corn and potatoes as is neceſſary for its 
ſubſiſtence, and makes up the deficiency with game or pork. They fre- 
quently quit their ſmall tract before it is completely cleared, and remove 
farther into the foreſt, where, leſs ſurrounded by planters, they can live 
more to their taſte, Theſe people are a ſort of ſavages, more greedy and 
vicious than the Tndians, and merely diſtinguiſhed from the latter by the 
colour. Such of them as dwell on the confines live, however, on bet- 


Jer terms with the natives, than thoſe who reſide on the borders of 
Georgia. 


4 L Inſtances 
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_ Inſtances of planters continuing long in the ſame place where they- 
firft ſettled are more rare here, than in Pennſylvania. They generally 
emigrate from South Carolina to Teneſſee, Kentucky, and the weſtern 
countries, but ſome remove alſo to the back part of Georgia. 

By the computation of the inhabitants of South Carolina in 1791, the 
population amounted to one hundred and ſorty- nine thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy- three ſouls, one hundred and ſeven thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-four of whom were ſlaves. More than two-thirds of this 
population belong to Upper Carolina, the inhabitants of which, eſpecially 
the white people, have, ſince that time, conſiderably encreaſed in num- 


ber. Lower Carolina, it is aſſerted, is not in this condition. 


The trade of North Carolina has been more enlarged than that of any. 
other ſtate. Charleſton is in ſact the only trading port of South Carolina, 
as Beaufort carries on no maritime trade, and that of Georgetown is very 
trifling, In future all the produce of the country is to be conveyed to 
Charleſton on the Santee- canal; it is at preſent tranſported down. the 
river by Georgetown, and ſometimes unſhipped there; which change of. 
conveyance cannot but greatly injure the trade of this town. 


Amount 


Q 
© 
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Amount of the Exports of Charleſton, and Tonnage of the Shipping employed in this Trade, 
1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1706. 
| | 2 12 Other Ar- | Total 
Years. Tobacco. Cotton. Indigo. Rice. . ' A 3 
Quantity, Value. uantity. Value. [Quantity Value. Quantity. Value, Value, 
6 Dollars. | Bales. Dollars. | Barrels. Dollars. Bartels. Dollars, Dollars, Dollars, 
| 
1793 | 5,285 | 157,26] 304] 19,726 | 2,438 | 1,019,7h4 | 102,385 [1,397,343 | 440,627 | 3,834,717 
1793 | 3,324 | 112,421] 336 26,190 | 2,271 | 643,384 | 89,825 | 1,347,490 | 781,040 | 3,112,526 
{ 
1794 | 3,018 | 175,942] 3683 | 44,530 [2,157 | 579,918 | 69,717 | 1,121,204 | 1,929,400 | 5,869,015 
| | | 
| 
1795 | 4,294 | 231,737 971 | 57,798 | 1,217 | 270,339 | 84,908 | 1,805,326 [8,371,891 3,984,106 | 
Firſt fix 
months of | 
1796 | 1,991 | 107,957 | 1,501 [119,778 ——[ 118,330 | 64,411 | 2,219,549 | — ; 2,366,619 
| ( 


F 


| 
. 


during the Yaurs 


Tonnage of ſhipping for 
the exportation of 1792, 
61,967 tons, 35,195 of 
which were foreign ſhips, 
and 26,772 American 
veſſels. 


Tonnage for 1793; 56,560 
tons, 27,466 of which 
were foreign veſſels, and 
29,197 American ſhips. 


Tonnage for 1794; 54,321 
tons, 11,770 of which 
were foreign bottoms, 
and 42,552 American 


ſhips. 


Tonnage for 1795; 60,202 
tons, 15,106 of which 
were forcign yeſſels, and 
45,096 American bots 
toms, 


It has not been = poſſible to leara the valye of other articles exported in the firſt fix months of 1796, cr the tonnage of rag employed 
w.thin this penod, 
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The commodities, compriſed under the denomination of other articles, 
are timber, hemp, tar, ſome deer-ſkins, &c. and alſo. provifion for the 
Antilles, which 1s re-exported from Charleſton. 

On examining this table, you find, that the extraordinary mcreaſe of 
the export trade of Charleſton, in the four years and a half in queſtion,. 
originates entirely from the value of the exports, while in point of quan- 
tity the exportation has rather decreaſed than increaſed ; for although. 
more of cotton and rice has been exported, yet the quantity of exported. 
tobacco and indigo is leſs. Phis is ſtill more evident from the quantity 
of tonnage ; for in 1795 there were employed one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-five tons of ſhipping leſs than in 1792, although the 
value of the exports in 1795 exceeds that of 1792 by two millions nine 
hundred and forty-nine thouſand four hundred and ninety-one dollars, 
and is nearly double the amount of the latter year. It will be.cafily con- 
ceived, that the war, in which Europe is engaged, and which has raiſed 
the price of the commodities of Carolina, as well as other ſtates, has alſo 
conſiderably increaſed the re- exportation of proviſion for the Antilles; 
for the value of the latter amounted in 1795 to two millions nine hundred 
and thirty- one thouſand two hundred and ſixty- ſour dollars more than in 
1793, that is, to four times as much. 

The following ſtatement relative to the exportation of the three prin- 
cipal commodities of South Carolina from the port of Charleſton for the 
years 1783, 1784, and 17 85, affords a comparative vicw of the agricul- 
ture of theſe different periods.“ 


Rice. Tobacco. Indigo. 

1783, 61,974 barrels. 2,680 hogſheads. 2,051 cheſts. 
1784, | 63,713 2,303 1,789 
1785, 65,857 3,929 2,168 


The trade of Charleſton, which is extremely active, has proved highly 
beneficial to America, as becomes evident from the circumſtance, that in- 
ſtead of ſeven thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- five tons of American ſhip- 


At this period cotton was not cultivated in South Carolina. 


-. 


ping, 
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ping, employed in this trade in 1792, fifteen thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty-five, or three times as many, were employed in 17903. The de- 
creaſe of foreign ſhipping during the ſame period by twenty thouiand 
and eighty- one tons is an additional proof, that the increaſe of the trade 
of Charleſton is chiefly owing to the war in Europe, which greatly ob- 
ſtructs the trade of the powers at war, fo that this increaſe is but tem- 
porary. At the concluſion of peace- theſe nations will reſume their 
ſhare of the American trade, and probably greatly reduce the participa- 
tion oft American bottoms in their colonial traffic. 

I was not able to procure. from all trading ports as ample and correct 
information as I obtained in Charleſton ; but I am certain, that the re- 
ſults muſt be every where the ſame, and mult lead to the ſame. conſe- 
quences, 

In addition to the ſixty thouſand. two hundred and two tons of ſhip- 
ping employed in the foreign commerce of Charleſton, the coaſting trade 
and fiſhery occupies many ſmall veſſels from twelve to ſeventy tons bur- 
then. 

The inereaſe of tonnage has not been attended with any augmenta- 


tion of the ſhip-building in Charleſton. From 1791 until April 1796, 
no more than twenty - ſix ſhips were built, carrying in the whole two 
thouſand ſeven hundred and cighty-five tons. They are moſt of them 


either oops or ſchooners; ſome are brigs; and two are three-maſted 
veſſels. The rcaſon. why the ſhip-building has not kept pace with 


the export-trade is the ſcarcity, or rather the great want of workmen, }. 


a- conſequence of which is the high price of ſhips, which are here dearer 


by fifteen dollars per ton, than in the eaſtern ſtates, which have not ſuf- - 


ficient commodities to load their veſſels, and ſend them accordingly to 
the ſouthern ſtates for ſale. Thus the merchants of Charleſton augment 
the tonnage. of their ſhipping by purchaſing ſhips in the eaſtern ſtates ; 
and this ſtate of things will continue as long as the population of Caro- 


Ima ſhall continue as ſmall, as it is at preſent, and labouring people can 


carn more by working in the fields, than by any other employment. 
Ships built in Carolina with the timber of the country laſt three times 


longer, 
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longer, than thoſe conſtructed in the caſtern ſtates ; 'for although thefe 
employ timber of the ſouth in the building of ſhips, yet they are not 
entirely conſtructed of it, and conſequently they cannot be as durable 
as veſſels built in the ſouthern ſtates. 

For the ſame reaſons, whiclr obſtruct the building of ſhips in Georgia 
and Virginia, no ſeamen can be found there for manning the ſhips, which 
belong to Charleſton. Theſe are likewiſe furniſhed by the caſtern ſtates, 
and many of them arrive in that port, either on board of ſhips engaged 
in the foreign trade, or in coaſting veſſels, which in winter carry to 
iCharleſton the produce of ſeveral parts of Carolina and Georgia, and on 
account of the higher wages engage on board of ſhips in foreign trade. 
Few of theſe ſeamen continue in Charleſton aſter the time, ſor which 
they have hired themſelves, is elapſed, becauſe every thing is there twice 
as dear as in their own country. Some negroes ferve alſo on board of 
trading veſſels; they generally form a third of the crew, and are free ne- 
groes. But on board of coaſters, and ſuch ſhips as trade within the diſ- 
trict of Charleſton, they conſtitute three fifths of the ſhip's company, 
becauſe the maſters are in general alſo the owners of the ſhips, and thus 
can man them with their own ſlaves. 

The articles, v hich form the exports of Charleſton, are conveyed to this 
port either on the different rivers and the Santee- canal, or by land- con- 
veyance, of which more uſe is made than of that by water. on account ot 
the difficult navigation of that part of the river Santee which is next to 
the ſea, of the paſſage from Georgetown to Charleſton, and of the rapid 
ſtream, on working up the river. There are alſo parts in Upper Carolina, 
-which are ſo remote from any navigable waters, that a land-conveyance 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary. Cotton, indigo, and hemp, are tranſported 
in large waggons with four or fix horſes. The hogſheads of tobacco are 
not removed in waggons, but in a ſort of ſledges. The carriage is not 
expenſive, as the horſes never enter a ſtable. They continually remain 
in the woods, which at all times abound in graſs of the beſt kind. The 
waggoners carry their Indian- corn, their ſalt- meat, and their cheeſe, with 
them, and enter the inns, to drink a few glaſſes of whiſky. The buſineſs 


of 
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of waggoners is, I underſtand, very profitable in Carolina. The carriage 
tor proviſion from the back country amounts toone dollar and one-third 
the hundred-weight; in ſpring it is ſomewhat dearer than in autumn. 
The carriage to Columbia on the river Combahoe, amounts to two ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence. 


The Santce canal, which is to connect the river Santce with the river 
Cooper, and which is twenty miles in length, will greatly facilitate the 


communication by water, and of conſequence conſiderably leſſen the con- 
veyance by land. This canal will ſoon be finiſhed ; ſome locks have 
already been built, and, it is confidently ſaid, that it will be completed 


about the year 1797, or at lateſt the year following. It meets the. 


river a little below the point where the tide turns. The return-paſlage 


is, therctore, much facilitated by the flood-tide, Veſſels of any burthen 


will arrive here ſafe, by means of this inland navigation, from all navigable 


ereeks, which empty into the river Santec ; and moreover, the paſſage is 


ſhortened about twenty miles. 


The canal is conſtructed by a company, incorporated in 1786, by an 


act of the legiſlature, by which all the land, not yet diſpoſed of at that 
period, were granted to this company, together with the privilege. of 
levying a toll for an unlimited length of time. The. Santee-canal is not 


the only one, the completion of which is promoted by the legiſlature of 
Carolina; it alſo encourages the conſtruction of others, where the face of 


the country and the courſe of the rivers will permit. 


I cannot cloſe this long article on Carolina, without mentioning with 


deſerved praiſe the kind reception I experienced in Charleſton. This is a 
duty, which I owe to the inhabitants of all the parts of America which 1 


have traverſed, but eſpecially to this place. In no town of the United 


States docs a foreigner experience more benevolence and hoſpitality, or find 


more agreeable manners and a more entertaining ſociety, than in Charleſ- 
ton; no where will he pleaſe himſelf better, and no place will he leave 


with more regret. I ſhould be obliged to name almoſt every perſon I have 


ſeen in Charleſton, were I to do juſtice to my feclings ; this, however, 
would render me too diffuſc. I ſhall therefore only name Mr. Jon 
PRIN GLE, 
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PRrINGLE, whoſe houſe, during my reſidence in Charleſton, I conſide ed as 
my own ; Mr. Isaac Holux, receiver of the cuſtoms, an excellent man, 
poſſeſſed of extenſive knowledge, to whom I am indebted for the major 
part of the information I have been able to collect; Mr. Ep. RuTLEDGE, 
a man of uncommon parts, of a cheerſul and amiable temper, of profound 
learning and the moſt liberal ſentiments, who has aſſiſted the unfortunete 
emigrants of St. Domingo in the moſt generous and diſintereſted manner; 
General PixcKNEY, who by his talents, prudence, and honourable con- 
duct, has deſervedly obtained the confidenee and roſpect of his fellow- 
citizens ; laſtly, the worthy Mr. Max, and his partner Mr. FoLrTz, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction, and who enjoy a diſtinguiſhed re- 
putation for benevolence, prudence, and rectitude. 
I could have wiſhed to make a tour through North Carolina, before 
J returned to Philadelphia. But the time, when I was obliged to be 
in that city, not allowing me to carry this with into effect, I ſhall here 
ſubjoin the information, which 1 have received, relative to North Caro- 
lina, eſpecially from Mr. TxeDwELL, member of the ſupreme tribunal 
of the United States, an inhabitant of that country, and a man of diſtin- 
guiſhed talents, and the maſt reſpoctable character. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The coaſt of North Carolma was viſited as early as the beginning of laſt 
century, but the firſt permanent ſettlements were formed in 1710, by 
emigrated inhabitants of the Palatinate. The proprietors of Carolina en- 
.couraged theſe ſettlements, and granted to the new ſettlers the tract of 
land between Albemarle-ſound, formed by the river Roanoe and Bath- 
bay, which is formed by the river Tar. This ſettlement was almoſt com- 
pletely deſtroyed by the Tuſcarora Indians in 1721, from motives which 
remain unknown; forthe hiſtory of North Carolina is involved in greater 
obſcurity than that of any other ſtate. About one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven inhabitants were murdered, and the ſurvivors demanded vengeance 
from the Governor of South Carolina, to which the country at that time 
belonged. A war enſued, in which the Indians ſuſtained very ſevere 


loſſes, 
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loſſes, and wherein the ſmall army of South Carolina received a power- 
ful aſſiſtance from ſeveral other Indian tribes, The Tuſcaroras, who did 
not periſh in the war, left North Carolina, to join the five nations on the 
Great Lake. The colony, which remained tolerably quiet ſince that 
time, increaſed in populouſneſs and proſperity until 1729, when the ſeven 
proprietors transferred their right to the Crown. The country was at 
that time disjoined from South Carolina, and by the order of George the 
Second erected into a diſtin& province, under the name of North Caro- 
lina. 


In 1776 the conſtitution of North Carolina was formed, on principles 
much reſembling thoſe of the other ſtates. The Houſe of Repreſenta- 


tives conſiſts of two members for cach county, the whole ſtate being 
divided into fifty-eight counties, and of two members for each conſider- 
able town, ſuch as Edenton, Newbern, Wilmington, Saliſbury, Hilſ- 
borough, Halifax, and Fayetteville. The repreſentatives muſt have re- 
ſided a twelvemonth in the county, by which they are elected, and poſ- 
ſeſſed fix months an eſtate of one hundred acres. The Senate is com- 


poſed of one member for cach county; no inhabitant can be elected a 


ſenator, without having reſided a twelvemonth in the county, and poſ- 
ſeſſing three hundred acres. 


Thoſe who ele& the ſenators muſt be twenty-one years old, and have 


inhabited twelve months within the ſtate, and poſſeſſed fix months an eſtate 
of fifty acres. The clectors of the repreſentatives muſt be of the ſame 


age, and reſided as long in the ſtate ; but it is ſufficient, that they have 


paid the taxes for the laſt year, without poſſeſſing any property. 


The Governor, as well as his couneil, compoſed of ſeven members, are 
elected by both houſes. The neceſſary qualification for the place of a: 
Governor are, an age of thirty years, a five years reſidence in the ſtate, 
and the poſſeſſion of a property to the amount of one thouſand pounds 
ſterling, or two thouſand five hundred dollars. (The money of North Ca-- 
rolina is like that of New York, worth only eight ſhillings the dollar.) All 
places under government are in the gift of the two houſes; the ſecretary 


of ſtate is appointed every three years. The judges, as well as the attor- 
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-ney-general, are nominated in the ſame manner ; but they receive their 
appointment from the governor, and keep their places as long as they 
conduct themſelves in a proper manner. The governor bears no ſhare in 
the execution of the laws. The conſtitution declares unworthy of being 
appointed to any public place, or elected repreſentatives, all perſons who 
believe not in God, in the truth of the Proteſtant religion, and the divine 
origin of the Old and New Teſtament. 

The public expenditure fluctuates from thirty - ſeven thouſand five hun- 

dred to orty- five thouſand dollars. 

| +» The taxes are as follows, viz. eight pence, or two-thirds of a ſhilling, 
for every hundred acres of land, without the leaſt diſtinction in regard 
to quality and ſituation, they begin as ſoon as the occupiers of the 
lands enter upon their poſſeſſion ; two ſhillings for every hundred pounds 
taxable property, or two hundred and fifty dollars in town-lots; two 
ſhillings for every white inhabitant or negro, whether a freeman or 
ſlave, from the twelfth to the fiftieth year of age; ten ſhillings for every 
ſtallion ; forty ſhillings for the licence to keep a tavern, or for ſelling 
ſpirituous liquors ; and from eight to twenty ſhillings for every ſen- 
tence or decree, according to the different courts by which they are pro- 
nounced. 

The ſtate, in regard to the collection of taxes, is divided into fiſty-eight 
diſtricts, which may be altered by the county - courts. The juſtices of the 
peace are, by virtue of their places, collectors of the taxes; they are ap- 
pointed by the county-courts, and receive fix per cent on the amount of 
the taxes, which they collect, and ſixpence for every mile which they 
travel for this purpoſe. In 1795, the taxes amounted to fiſteen thouſand 
ſix hundred and eighty- one pounds ſterling, or thirty- nine thouſand two 
hundred dollars; the taxcs on town-lots two thouſand five hundred dol- 
lars; on lands, fix thouſand three hundred and cighty-fix pounds ten 
ſhillings ſterling - (the number of taxable acres amounts to one million 
three hundred and ninety-nine thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy) ;——the 
poll-tax, twenty-five thouſand four hundred dollars; the taxes on law- 
fuits, billiards, and horſes, two ' thouſand five hundred; making in the 

whole 
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whole ſorty- ſix thouſand one hundred and eighteen dollars. Deducting 
from this ſum the expence of collecting the taxes, and the loſs ariſing 
from defaulters, there remains a neat ſurplus of thirty-nine thouſand two 
hundred dollars. 

The public debt conſiſts in bills of credit to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, or three hundred and ſeventy-five 
thouſand dollars, which arc cither in the treaſury or in circulation. By 
the determination of the commiſſioners the debt, which the Union owes 
to this ſtate, amounts to five hundred and one thouſand eight hundred 
and eighty-two dollars. 

The Apalachian or Alleghany Mountains divide the ſtate into two 
parts, which, in point of climate and foil, widely differ from each other. 
The low lands, which might be cultivated in as advantageous a manner, 
as thoſe of the ſame deſcription in Virginia and South Carolina, are far 
from having attained the ſame degree of culture. The great difficulties 
by which the river navigation is obſtructed, and eſpecially the want of 
harbours, which impedes the exportation of commodities, cannot but 
check the progreſs of cultivation, and bar the proſperity of North Caro- 
lina, eſpecially as, from want of money, theſe impediments cannot poſ- 
ſibly be removed. The greateſt obſtacle of the navigation of the rivers 
conſiſts in their mouths being ſhut up by large ſand-banks, originating 
either from the rapidity of the ſtreams, trom ſtrong currents of the Gulf of 
Mexico, or perhaps from both theſe cauſes, and which probably will pre- 
vent North Carolina, for a conſiderable length of time, from enjoying all 
the advantages, which ſhe might otherwiſe derive from her ſoil and ſitua- 
tion. 

The entrance of thoſe places which are called harbours, is fo very dif- 
ficult, and the depth of water in the narrows ſo inconſiderable, that, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, there exiſt no ports in North Carolina. The beſt of them 1s 
Wilmington, thirty-five miles from Cape Fear. Ships of three hundred 
tons burthen may enter this port ; but the entrance 1s rendered extremely 
difficult by a large ſhoal, known to ſeataring people under the name 
of the Rocks of Cape Fear. The north-caſtern branch of the river Fear 
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is navigable as far as Fayetteville, one hundred miles beyond Wilming- 
ton, for veſſels of eighteen or twenty tons burthen. This navigation, 
which is of a much greater extent than any other river- navigation in 
the ſtate, contributes much to enliven the trade of Wilmington. The 
commodities of the back country are ſent thither, as well as the produce 
of the Antilles, and European manutactures. Fayetteville derives ſome 
importance from this ſtate of things, and its commerce is daily encreaſing. 
Wilmington chiefly trades to the Antilles. European goods are ſent 
thither from Charleſton, Baltimore, and Norfolk. The exports.of Wil- 
mington amounted, in 1791, to two hundred and fifty-eight thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty- eight dollars; in 1792, to two hundred and 
ſixty-two thouſand four hundred and ninety-cight dollars; in 1793, to 
one hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand five hundred and ſixty- nine dol- 
lars; in 1794, to one hundred and thirty-three thouſand one hundred 
and fixty-ſeven dollars; and in 1795, to two Hundred and fitty-four 
thouſand one hundred and fiſty- one dollars. 

The moſt conſiderable parts, next to Wilmington, are Edenton and 
Newbern. Newbern is ſeated on the river Nuſe, at its confluence with 
the Trent, one hundred miles from the ſea, from which the coaſt of 
North Cardlina is ſeparated by long and ſmall iflets, from Cape Lookout 
to the borders of Virginia. Ships coming from ſea paſs between theſe 
iſlets to enter the large bays, into which all the rivers of Carwvlina empty 
themſelves. Ships from one hundred and cighty to two hundred tons 
burthen fail as far as twelve miles above Newbern, and the river is na- 
vigable for ſmaller veſſels one hundred miles farther up the river. Veſſels 
of upwards of once hundred tons burthen arc frequently obliged to unload. 
The exports of Newbern amounted, in 1791, to one hundred and five 
thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-five dollars; in 1792, to one hundred 
and one thouſand three hundred and ſixty- ſeven dollars; in 1703, to 
ſixty thouſand fix hundred and ninety-five dollars; in 1794, to ſixty-nine 
thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventeen dollars; and in 1795, to ſeventy- 
three thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-two dollars. 

Edenton is ſituated on the river Roanoke, near the point of Albe- 
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marle · ſound, and one hundred and fifty miles from the iiland of Roanoke, 
one of the above iflets. Ships of one hundred and fifty tons burthen 
can fail as far as Edenton, and ſome miles farther up. Thence to the 
rapids, that is, to the diſtance of ſeventy miles from Edenton, the river 
1s only navigable for batteaux of twenty or thirty tons burthen. The 
Roanoke waters the moſt fertile parts of North Carolina. The exports 
from Edenton amounted, in 1791, to ninety-two thouſand three hundred 
and fix dollars; in 1792, to eighty- ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
three dollars; in 1793, to fifty-nine thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix dollars; in 1794, to fifty thouſand fix hundred and forty-cight dol- 
lars; and in 1795, to ſeventy-ſeven thouſand nine hundred and ſeven 
dollars. | 

The produce of the country above the rapids 1s unſhipped at the ſpot 
where they begin, and tranſported by land to Peterſburgh in Virginia. 
When the projected canal through Diſmalſwamps ſhall be finiſhed, 
which is to connect Albemarle-ſound with the river Elizabeth, all the 
commodities, which are at preſent exported from Edenton, will be tranſ- 
ported to Norfolk, as the communication with Albemarle-ſound becomes 
more and more difficult. The county of Camden, ſituated on Albe- 
marle- ſound, and nearer to the ſea than Edenton, has a cuſtom-houſe, 
as well as the town of Wilmington, ſeated on the river Fear, one hun- 
dred miles from the iſland Ocrecok. Their ſituation being leſs favour- 
able, than that of the three former, their exports are in conſequence leſs 
conſiderable. From the books of theſe five cuſtom-houſes it appears, 
that the exports from North Carolina amounted, in 1791, to five hundred 
and twenty-four thouſand five hundred and forty-eight dollars; in 1792, 
to two hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and ninety- 


nine dollars; in 1793, to three hundred and ſixty- five thouſand four 


hundred and fourteen dollars; in 1794, to three hundred and twenty-one 
thouſand five hundred and eighty-ſeven dollars; and in 1795, to four 
hundred and ninety-two thouſand one hundred and ſixty-one dollars. 
Theſe exports are almoſt entirely drawn from the lower parts of North 
Carolina, and confiſt in tar, turpentine, reſin, balks, boards, ſhingles, 


ſtaves, 
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ſtaves, deer and calf ſkins, tobacco and rice, (of the laſt two articles 
but ſmall quantities are exported), pork, bacon, tallow, bees-wax, 
myrtle-wax, &c. The productions of the upper parts of North Carolina 
are exported to the caſtern ſtates, which in return ſupply Carolina with 
flour, cheeſe, hides, potatoes, hardware, hats, and European goods. The 
high price of labour and difficult navigation obſtruct the building of 
ſhips, although the country produces the fineſt ſhip-timber in the greateſt 
abundance. 

The lower parts of North Carolina are as unhealthy as thoſe of South 
Carolina; nay more ſo, although there are not as many rice-ſwamps in 
the former, as in the latter province. In winter fevers and pleuriſies are 
very frequent. 'The climate of the upper parts is very healthful ; they 
are waſhed by many rapid ſtreams, and not liable to the fame dangers. 
In both, but eſpecially in the upper parts, the woods are full of pigs and 
calves, which furniſh conſiderable articles of exportation. The popula- 
tion of North Carolma amounted, in 1791, to three hundred and ninety- 
three thouſand feven hundred and fifty ſouls, one hundred and five thou- 
fand and fixty-one of whom were ſlaves. The exactneſs of this eſtimate 
is, however, doubted, and the population, it is aſſerted, was already in 
1791 more confiderable, than it appears by this eſtimate. Since that 
period it has been encreaſed more from its own ſtock, than by emigration 
from other ſtates; for though coloniſts arrive from theſe parts, yet on 
the other hand many ſettlers emigrate again to Georgia, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Teneſſee. Since 1788, Ralcigh is the capital and ſeat of 
government, which, previoufly to that time, removed from one place to 
another. The towns in Carolina are few in number and inſignificant. 
Moft of the proprictors reſide on their plantations, and hve there like 
Virginians, but not quite ſo well, as in general they poſſeſs not ſo much 
wealth, as the Virginia planters. They are buſted, it is faid, in perſect- 
ing their mode of agriculture, and are good and mild matters to their 
flaves. I have not been able to obtain either the regulations concerning 
them, or any other law. 
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The moſt numerous ſe& in North Carolina is that of the Preſbyterians, 
eſpecially in the weſtern parts, which are inhabited by emigrants of 
Pennſylvania. . But there are alſo great numbers of Calviniſts, Luthe- 
Epiſcopalians, and Quakers; they perform, however, no more divine 
ſervice in a regular manner, than they do in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. Here is alſo a ſettlement of Moravians. 

This is the information, that I have bcen able to colleR, relative to 
North Carolina, of all the ſtates apparently moſt remote from that im- 
proved ſtate of culture, which, from the quality of its ſoil and produc- 
tions, it is perfectly capable of attaining. North Carolina will, no doubt, 
in time advance to a more perfect degree of cultivation ; her future opu- 
lence will depend on the quality of commodities ſhe produces ; but, from 
the nature of her coaſt and rivers, ſhe will never be able to acquire any 
conſiderable rank among trading and commercial ſtates, 


THE END. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


[Since the ſheet was printed off which contains the remarks on the 
policy of the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, the following authentic 


Document has been put into the hands of the Editor, who, in juſtice to the | 


charatter of the reſpectable General, has here preſented it to the Reader.] 


SPEECH 


OF HIS EXCELLENCY 


JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, ESQUIRE, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, &c. &c. &c. 
Upon proroguing the Fifth Seſſion of the Provincial Parliament of Upper Canada. 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legiſlatrve Council, and 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Aſſembly ! 


HE public buſineſs of the ſeſſions being brought to a concluſion, 

it is with pleaſure, I conſider your proceedings therein, have been 

marked with the ſame attention to the welfare of the province, which 

has diſtinguiſhed your conduct throughout the whole of this, the firft 

provincial parliament of Upper Canada; and which draws near to its 
termination agreeably to the laws. 

It is not poſſible for me, without emotion, to contemplate, that we 
have been called upon to execute the moſt important truſt that can be 
delegated by the King and Britiſh Parliament, during a period of awful 
and ſtupendous events, which ſtill agitate the greater part of mankind, 
and which have threatened to involve all that is valuable in civil ſociety 
in one promiſcuous ruin. However remote we have been happily placed 
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from the ſcene of theſe events, we have not been without their influ- 
ence; but, by the bleſſing of God, it has only been ſufficient to prove, 
that this province, founded upon the rock of loyalty, demonſtrates one 
common ſpirit in the defence of their king and their country. 

In the civil proviſions for the eſtabliſhment and maintenance of our 
conſtitution, and the benefits flowing therefrom, we ſhall, I truſt, 
always recullect with great ſatisfaction, that we have been actuated and 
guided by a fair and upright defire to lay the foundations of private right 
and of public proſperity. 

I humbly believe that his Majeſty, the father of his people, 'and the 
beneficent founder of this loyal province, will accept our endeavours to 


perpetuate theſe bleſſings, which it is his wiſh ſhould attend his faithful 
ſubjects and their remoteſt poſterity. 


| Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen! 

Ir is our immediate duty to recommend our public acts to our fellow- 
ſubjects by the efficacy of our private example; and to contribute in this 
tract of the Britiſh empire, to form a nation, obedient to the laws, fru- 
gal, temperate, induſtrious ;—impreſſed with a ſtedfaſt love of juſtice, of 
honour, of public good; with unſhaken probity and fortitude amongſt 
men, with Chriſtian piety and gratitude to God! 

Conſcious of the intention of well-doing, I ſhall ever cheriſh, with re- 
verence, and humble acknowledgement, the remembrance, that it is my 
fingular happineſs to have borne to this province the powers, the privi- 
leges, the principles, and the practice of the Britith conſtitution ; this 
perpetual monument of the good-will of the empire, the reward of tried 
affection and loyalty, can beſt fulfil the juſt end of all government, as 
the experience of ages hath proved, by communicating univerſally, pro- 
tection and proſperity, to thoſe who make a rightful uſe of its advan- 


tages. 
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DAMS, Mr. character of, Prefident of the 
| United States, 407. | 
Agriculture, ſtate of, in Northumberland, 70 ; 

at Aſylum, 95; about old Sheſhequen, 97; 
in Genefſee, 120; Captain Willlamſon's 
ſettlement, 135; diſtrict of Kingſton, 281; 
Canada, 310; German Flats, 361; Al- | 
bany, 371; Marlborough, 398 ; county of 
Maine, 427; North Yarmouth, 458; diſ- 
trict of Berwick, 464, 465; Rhode-Ifland, 
496 ; townſbip of Lebanon, 515; environs | 
of New York, 539; Jerſcy, 547; Carolina, 
576. 

Ague, endemic in Geneſſee, 144, 146; attempts 
to cure it by a magic charm, 262. 

Albany, deſcription of the ſettlement and town 
of, 376 ; trade and exports, ibid. 368; ſhip- 
ping; ibid.; price of ſhip-building, 369; po- 
pulation, 370; ſtyle of building, ibid.; re- 
venue, ibid.; bank, 371; manufactories, ib. 

Allen, Mr. Van, member of the Congreſs, 340. 

Alma, eſtate of Captain, 481. = 

Ambroſe, St. ſituation of the Spaniſh iſland of, 
410; abounds with ſrals, ibid. 

America, mcans of raiſing a fortune in, 45, 63, 
67. 

Americans, conduct of the, to the Indians, 45; 
their ſentiments in regard to England, 238, | 
366; and relative to France, 366, 379. 

Angelico, farm of, 39; how cultivated, ibid.; 
produce of the land, 31 ; inattention to im- 
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proving the dung, 33. 
Animals, wild, leſs fierce in America, 143. 
Afylum, fituation of, 86; a French ſettlement 
projected by Meſſrs. Talon and de Noailles, | 
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ibid.; hiſtory of this ſettlement, 87; preſent 
ſtate, 88; names and numbers of the families, 
who have ſettled there, 89 ; impediments to 


the proſperity of the ſettlement, 92; means 
of removing them, ibid. 


Attachments, on the force of female, 169, 383. 
Axe, form of the American, 165. 


Ball, Indian manner of playing at, 249. 
Banks, in the United States, 67 ; their influence 


on the price of land, ibid. 

Barley, price of, at Robertſon's, 6; Angelico, 
34; county of Maine, 428, 445. 

Baron, plantation of Dr. 590. 

Bath, town of, 108; its ſituation, 140. 

Bath, a port of entry in the townſhip of Lin- 
coln, 456; its exports, ibid. 

Baty, leader of emigrated German families, 269. 

Belfaſt, account of the townſhip of, 435 ; popu» 
lation, 441. 

Berkſhire, population of the county of, 395. 

Berwick, account of the diſtrict of, 464. 

Beverly, ſituation of the village of, 454. 

Biddeford, account of the town of, 463; trade 
and exports, ibid. 

Big Plain, fituation of, 170. 

Bingham, inn of Squire, 344. 

Block- houſes, how conſtructed in America, 214; 
common in that country, ibid. 

Boſton, euvirons of, 400; tuation, 401 ; har- 
bour, 492; indifference of the inhabitants 
in regard to fortifications, 403; their man- 
ners, 407 ; enterprifing ſpirit and trade, 409; 
Shipping, 479; exports and imports, ibid. 

Bouchette, Captain, commandes of the gaval 

force 
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force on Lake Ontario, 290; a Canadian by 
birth, ibid. 

Boui, eſtate of Mr. de, 158; his hiſtory, ibid, 

Brant, Colonel, Engliſh agent with the Indians, 
252; poſſeſſes much influence over the In- 
dians, ibid.; bears an excellent character, 
253. | 

Brigadier's ifland, account of, 437. 

Briſtol, account of the port of, 503. 

Broadbay, deſcription of the townſhip of, 451. 

Brompton, Fort, account of, 346. 

Brotherfarmer, chief of the Seneca Indians, 174. 

Brown, John, the richeſt merchant of Provi- 
dence, 508. 

Brunſwick, account of the townſhip of, 436: 

Brunſwick, deſcription of the town of, 547 ; its 
trade, 548. 

Buffalo Creek, account of the Indian ſettlement 
of, 174, 185. 

Burlington Bay, 260. 

Burr, eſtate of Colonel, 545 ; his character, ib: 

Butler, Colonel, Engliſh agent with the Tuſca- 
rora Indians, 250; a native of America, 251; 
how rewarded for his loyalty, ibid. 


C. 

Caldwell, James, poſſeſſor of extenſive works at 
Albany, 371, 372. 

Cambridge, deſcription of the Univerſity of, 
406. 

Camps, Indian, 151. 

Canada, diviſion into Upper and Lotnridintan 
made, 226; new form of government, 227 ; 
leading articles of the new conftitution, 228 ; 
remarks on this conſtitution, 257 ; on the 
ſeparation of Canada from Great Britain, 
270, 308; butrhenſome to England, 288, 
308 ; trade, 316; exports and imports, ibid. 
want of learned men aud literary ſocieties, 
320. 

Canada, Lower, education neglected in, 318; 
juſtice, how adminiſtered, 319; climate, 
320; proviſions cheap, 321. | 

Cʒnada Creek, 354. 

Canadians, much attached to France, 289, 306; 

character, 293, 304; how generally em- | 


| 


* 


ployed, 304; good ſeamen, ibid.; are diſ- 
liked by the Engliſh, 305, 307; ignorant, 
305; well- treated by the Britiſh government, 
306; indifferent huſbandmen, 310; their 
political opinions. 

Caimans, numerous in South Carolina, 600; 
account of this ſpecies of crocodiles, ibid. 
Canal, joining the Schuylkill with the Dela- 
ware, 15; near the Little Falls, 362; by 
St. George's River, 426; through the rice- 

ſwamps in the townſhip of St. Paul, 596. 

Canandaqua, lake of, 145. 

Canandaqua, chief town of the county of On- 
tario, 154; its fituation, ibid. 

Canawaga, town of, 161 ; its ſituation, ibid. 

Cape Ann, deſcription of, 417 ; how the cod- 
fiſh are dried there, ibid.; account of the 
fiſhery, ibid.; road, 418; trade and exports, 
ibid. 

Carolina, North, deſcription of, 632; hiſtory, 
ibid.; conſtitution, 633; public expendi- 
ture, 634; taxes, ibid.; public debt, 635; 
diviſion, ibid.; inland navigation, ibid.; 
harbours, ibid.; trade, 636; exports, 637; 
climate, 638; diſeaſes, ib.; religious ſects, 
639. 

Carolina, South, hiſtory of, 555; conſtitution, 
559, 560, 561; laws, 562; penal code, 563; 
military regulation, 566, 567; taxes, 568; 
how aſſeſſed and collected, 569; public ex- 
penditure, ibid.; roads, ibid.; public debt, 
570; pay of the officers, 57 1; paper- mo- 
ney, 572; banks, ibid. 573, 574; diviſion, 
575; climate, 577; ſchools and education, 
580; manufactories, 581; price of ſhips, 
ibid.; markets, 582. 

Caſco, deſcription of the bay of, 457. 

Caſtle-Iſland, convicts confined in, 405. 

Ceſar, a negro, diſcovered a remedy againſt the 
bite of the raule-ſnake, 559; how reward- 
ed, ibid. ; 

Charleſton, departure from Philadelphia for, 552, 
its ſituation, 554; hiſtory, 555; buildings, 
556; inhabitants, 557; their manners and cuſ- 
toms, 558 ; political ſentiments, ibid, 559; 
conſtitution, ibid. 560, 5601; laws, 562; 

| work=- 
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workhouſe, ibid.: priſons, 565; population, 
ibid., negro market, 575; diſeaſes, 578 ; po- 
lice, 579; library, 583; imports and ex- 
perts, 627, to 630. 

Chelſea, account of the port of, 514. 

Chippaway Fort, deſcription of, 221. 

Chippaway frigate, building expence of the, 
217. 

Cohoez Falls, deſcription of the, 379, 380. 

Coinage, ſtandard of, in New York, 101; in 
Pennſylvania, ibid. 

Connecticut, trade of, 513, 534, 535; hiſtory, 
conſtitution, and laws, 524 to 527 incluſive; 
police, 528; religious worthip, ibid. 529; 
militia, 532; taxes, ibid. 533, 534: popu- 
lation, 535; inhabitants, 536. 

Cooper, character of Mr. 76; chief object of 
his account of America, ibid.; . aſpires at a 
ſeat in Congreſs, ibid. 

Cotton, culture of, in Georgia, 604. 

County-rates, in Montgomery, 14; diſtrict of 
Providence, 17; Reading. 27; State of New 
York, 105 ; townſhip of Saratoga, 376. 

Coutenr, character of Mr. le, 384. 

Crabgrafs, in South Carolina, 589. 

Crunkford, account of the townſhip of, 483. 

Creigh, Dr. proprietor of the medicinal ſpring 
of Lebanon, 394. 

Crooked Lake, deſcription of, 109. 


D. 

Damaſco Bay, account of, 452. 

Dances, deſcription of Indian, 249; 

Deals, price of, at Mac-Alifter's mill, 56; in 
Northumberland, 71 ; at Captain William- 
ſon's mill, 139; at-Dutchmill, 294. 

Deſertion of the Britiſh troops in Canada, cauſes 
of the, 255.- 

Deſjardins, Mr. owner of large eſtates in Hun- 
ger bay, 351. 

Detroit, fort, deſcription of, 213. 

Detroit, a French ſettlement, 239. 

Diſeaſes, prevalent among the Indians, 180. 

Dobſon, Major, - commanding officer in King- 

ſton, 299 ; on board his barge the author 


proceeds to the American coaſt, ibid. 


Dorcheſter, Lord, Governor-General- of Britiſh 


America, 227 ; his project, concerning the 


ſcat of government of Upper Canada, 276; 


prohibits the author to proceed to Lower 
Canada, 298; his adminiftration marked 
with mildneſs and juſtice, 308 ; his charac- 


ter, 321. 
Dover, capital of the county of Waterford, 467 ; 
its ſituation, ibid.; population, ibid. 


Draytonhall, an eſtate belonging to Dr. Dray- - 


ton, 591. 
Dreſs, obſervations on, 273. 


Drunkenneſs, the prevailing vice in America, 


68. 
Ducks' Iſlands, deſcription of, 27 2. 
Ducktrap, ſhip- building at, 432, fiſhery, ibid. 
Dupetitthouars, travelling companion of .the 
author, 355. 


E. 


Earl, Lieutenant, commander of the Onondage + 


cutter, 273, 275. 


Education, greatly neglected in Lower Canada, 


318. 


| Elem, farm of Samuel, 495, 496. 


Elizabethtown, account of the townſhip of, 
543. 

Elworth, Mr. Chief-juſtice of the United States, 

352. 

Emigration, frequent in Ametica, 107; its 
canſes, 108. 

Engliſh navy, force of the, in Upper Canada, 
2890; ſhips built of timber freſh cut down, 
ibid.; proviſion of ſhip-timber eaſily made 
for many years to come, 290. 

Ephrata, village of, 35. 


Epiſcopal church, the eſtabliſhed * in 


Upper Canada, 265, 285. 
Equality, on American, 23, 44, 66, 68, 553. 
Eris, Lake, 186. 
Erie, village of Lake, 185. 
Erie, fort, defcription of, 214, 216. 
Eſtates, uncertainty of the pofleſtion thereof 
about Wilkſbarre, Huntsferry, c. 85. 
Euftis, Dr. of Boſton, his character and political 
principles, 480. 
F. 
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F. 

Fairfield, account of the trade and exports of, 
538. 

Farmers, prejudices of the American, 6, 31, 32, 
42, 66, 72, 119. 

Fayette, La, much reſpected in America, 54, 
366. 

Ferry-boats, badly conſtructed in America, 81. 

Flemming, hiſtory of Peggy, 209. 

Florida, account of, 611, 613, 614; its poſſeſ- 
fion uſcleſs to Spain, 614; ſhould be ceded 

to France, 615. 

Flour, price of, at Robertſon's, 8; in Norriſ- 
town, 14; Kentucky, 46; Geneſſee, 121; 
near Fortymile Creek, 259; at Kingſton, 
281; Rotterdam, 348 ; New Bedford, 493. 

Fortymile Creek, 258. 

Frey, deſcription of the mill of Mr. 49. 

French, on the conqueſts of the, 60. 

French revolution, ſentiments of the author re- 
ſpecting the, 262, 300. 

Friendſmill, deſcription of, 110. 


- Friends ſettlement, account of, 110. 


Fur-trade, participation of the Americans in 
the, 17, 234, 310; how carried on with 
the Indians in the Illinois, 296; is the only 
branch of commerce belonging to Canada, 
309; how carried on between Canada and 
Europe, 310; moſt important places in 

America for that trade, 325; how many 
bundles of peltry collected in each, ibid.; 
by whom the trade is carried on, 326, 328 ; 
account of the expence and proceeds, 330 ; 
total amount, 331; how carried on by the 
Ruffians, 415. 

G. 

Geneff: e Fhats, regular inundation of the, 153; 
their lituation, ibid.; belong for the moſt 
purt to the Indians, 154; attempts to ſpoil 
them of their property, ibid. 

Geneflee, falls of the river, 166. 

German Flats, deſcription of the, 359. 

Gerbier, hiſtory of Mr. 20. 

Glavery, eſtate of Squire, 430. 

Gloceſter, account of the town of, 413; 
fiſhery and trade, ibid.; ſituation, 419. 


its 


Gneiſs, rocks of, near Philadelphia, 187. 
Goldhue, Mr. member of the Congreſs, 476. 
Gooſe Creek, account of, 588. 

Gouvernet, eſtate of Mr. de, 383; character of 
his wife, ibid. 

Granite, between Roxborough and Philadel- 
phia, 16; between Harriſburg and Sunbury, 
63 ; interſperſed with mica near Philadel- 
phia, 187 ; of a reddiſh colour on the plain 
of Newark, 311; in Thouſand Iflands, 323; 
near Montreal, ibid.; between Ofwego and 
Albany, 366. 

Green, eſtate of Mr. 259, 

Green, account of General, 500; his e 
ib.; moral character, 501; monument erect- 
ed in his memory by order of Congreſs, ib. 

Guillemard, Mr. travelling companion of the 

author, 2, 293; his journal of Lower Ca- 
nada, 312. 


H. 

Hallowell, deſcription of the town'of, 455. 

Hammond, Mr. Engliſh miniſter at the United 
States, 298. 

Hamilton, Captain, commandant of Fort Chip- 
paway, 218, 221. 

Hamilton, Mr. member of the legiſlature of 
Upper Canada, 225. 

Hamilton, Mr. member of Congreſs, account of 
his public and private character, 544, 545. 

Hannah, Brigadier-General, 54. 

Harris, Mr. founder of Harriſburg, 54. 

Harriſburg, account of the town of, 50; chief 
town. of the county of Dauphin, 51; has no 
anchoring-plzce, ibid.; unhealthinefs of the 
town, 52; a mill-dam deſtroyed by the in- 
habitants, ibid. 

Hartfor, d account of the town of, 516, the 
chief place in Connecticut, 517; its popu- 
. Uon, ibid.; trade and ſhipping, ib.; bank, 
519. 

Harveſt, deſcription of a French, 360. 

Hary, a beverage prepared for the kings and 
chicfs of the Marqueſa Iſlands, 412, 

Hemp, growing wild on the banks of Lake On 
tario, 292, 

Heſhan 
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Heſſian fly, pernicious to grain, 365; eſpecially 
to wheat, 547. 

Hingham, an eſtate of General Lincoln, 481, 

Homicide, how atoned for among the Indians,” 
178. 

Hudſon, deſcription of the banks of the river, 
377. 

Hunter, fort, account of, 56. 


A 

Jacobin dub at Charleſton, 384; downfall of 
Jacobin clubs in America, 43. 

Jay, political ſyſtem and conduct of Mr. 544. 

Jeffery, Mr. an eminent merchant of Boſton, 
480. 

Illinois, ſettlement on the, a large depot for the 
fur-trade, 296. 

Indian- corn, price of, at Robertſon's, 6; Ange- 
lico, 34; in Kentucky, 46; Painted Poſt, 
107; Geneſſce, 121 ; Watkinſtown, 145; 
county of Maine, 428 ; exhauſts the ſoil, 71. 

Indians, delineation of the manners and cuſtoms 
of the, 156, 167, 175, 177, 180, 182, 194, 

208, 266, 292; well deſcribed by Charle- | 
voix, 269; rendered brutal and debauched 
by white people, 149; their price, when 
murdered by the latter, ibid.; employed to 
apprehend Britiſh deſerters, 291; their lan- 
guage and ſpeeches, 181. 

Ingraham's Iſlands, account of the, 413. 

Inns, very numerous in ſome parts of America, 
53, 

Inviolability, places of, among the Indians, 182. 

Johnſon, hiſtory of Mr. 190. 

Johnſtown, capital of the county of Montgo- 
mery, 363 ; its population, ibid. 

Ipſwich, account of the village of, 474. 

Hard, Mr. late member of Congreſs, 585; his 
eſtates in South Carolina, 586; a zealous ad- 
yocate for flavery, 587. 

Juftice, how adminiftered in Lower Canada, 
30. 

K*. 
Kennebec, account of the river, 455. 
Kentucky, preſent ſtate of, 46; produce of the 
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Kingſton, fituation of the town of, 275 ; de- 
ſcription of the town, ibid. 276, 279; in- 
tended by Lord Dorcheſter to become the 

+ ſeat of government of Upper Canada, ibid.; 
diſapproved of by General Simcoe, ibid.; 
a ſtaple port, 279. 

Knox, General, deſcription of his eſtate, 416; 
ſituation of the houſe, 420; his plans and 
projects, 423 ; his character, 449. 


. 

Labour, price of, at Robertſon's, 6; at Legaux, 
11; in the diſtrict of Providence, 17; about 
Reading, 23 ; at Angelico, 33, 34 ; at Lan- 
caſter, 42; Middleton, 50 ; Harriſburg, 53; 
Mac-Aliſter's farm, 55: about Northum- 
berland, 71; at Aſylum, 96 ; in the diſtri 
of Newtown, 103; at Painted Poſt, 107; 
in Geneſſee, 121; in the diſtrict of Canan- 
daqua, 147 ; on the eſtate of Mr, Pitt, 151; 
in the Geneſſee Flats, 153; in and near 
Chippaway, 224; near Fortymile Creck, 
259 ; in the diftri of Kingſton, 281, 286 ; 
at Rotterdam, 348 ; in Schuylertown, 358; 
near the Little Falls, 362; at Albany, 372; 
in the townſhip of Saratoga, 376 ; at Marl- 
borough, 399; in the county of Maine, 
42 ; in the diſtrict of Brunſwick, 457 ; in 
the vicinity of Portſmouth, 469; in the 
townſhip of New Bedford, 493 ; in Connec- 
ticut, 513 ; about Newhaven, 523. 

Lancaſter, arrival at, 39 ; its fituation and fize, 
40 ; population, 41 ; produce of the land, 
42; general diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 

43 ; democratic ſociety, ib.; churches, 44. 

Land, price of, at Norriſtown, 14; in the diſ- 

tri of Providence, 17 ; about Reading, 23; 
at Reading, 28 ; at Lancaſter, 41 ; in Ken- 
tucky, 46; about Maytown, 47 ; at Middle- 
ton, 50; Harriſburg, 53; in the vicinity of 
Mac-Aliſter's farm, 55; at Deblerf's, 60; 
at White's, 61 ; about Northumberland, 70; 
at Aſylum, 95 ; about Tioga, 99; in the 
diſtrict of Newtown, 102 ; at Painted Poſt, 
106; in Captain Williamſon's ſettlement, 


land, ibid.; population, ibid. 


132; in the diſtri of Canandaqua, 147; 
at 


r 
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+ at Canawaga, 161 ; near Chippaway, 224; 
near Fortymile Creek, 259; in the diſtrict of 
- Kingſton, 284; in the Ifland-of Montreal, 
311 average price in Lower Canada, 314; 
at Rotterdam, 348; on the Mohawk river, 
386; in Schuylertown, 358; in the Ger- 
man Flatts, 360; at Albany, 371; near Sa- 
: ratoga, 375; between Albany and Stephen- 
town, 388; at Lebanon, 394; in the vici- 
. nity of Portland, 462; near Portſmouth, 
469; at Hingham, 482 ; in the townſhip of 
New Bedford, 493; in Rhode-1!1and, 497; 
in Connecticut, 513, 517 ; about Newha- 
ven, 523. 


'Land, produce of the, about Northumberland, 


71; at Aſylum, 95; at Squire Mac-Cor- 
mick's, 104; on Robinſon's eſtate, 119; in 
Canandaqua, 147; Geneſſce Flats, 153; at 
Mountmorris, 157 ; near Fortymile Creek, 
259; in Schuylertown, 353; on the Mo- 
hawk River, -379; in the diſtrict of Broad- 
bay, 451; Proſpect, 436; Crankford, 438; 
Brunſwick, 457; Biddeford, 463; Portſ- 
mouth, 469; Hingham, 482; Rhode-Iſland, 
494; Newhaven, 523. 

.Langdon, Mr. a ſenator, 471; poſſeſſed of a 
powerful intereft at Portſmouth, ibid.; op- 
poſed the ratification of the treaty of com- 
merce between Great Britain and America, 
ibid. 

Lebanon, medicinal fpring and fituation of, 
389, 394, 515; its population, ibid. 

Legaux, farin of Mr, 10; his cottage and vine- 
yard, 11; his litigious diſpoſition. 

Leger's, Colonel St. attack on Fort Stanwix, 
355, 

Legiſlature of Upper Canada, opening of the, 
255; General Simcoe's ſpeech on proguing 
the fifth ſeffion, 641. . 

Legiſlature of Canada, the debates of the, car- 
ried on in the Engliſh and French language, 
306. | 

Limeſtone, ſtrata of, between Roxborough and 
Norriſtown, 16; near Lancafter, 38; in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, 187; near Read- 
ing. 188; at the cataract of Niagara, 311; 


N 


; 


in Palatine county, 367; county of Maine, 
420. 
Lincoln, account of General, 481. 


Literary ſocieties in the United States, ho 


they ſhould render themſelves uſeful, 583. 

Litde Falls, deſcription of the, 361. 

Littlehales, Major, adjutant and firſt ſecre- 
tary of General Simcoe, 271 ; poſſeſſes the 
confidence of the country, ibid. 

London, account of the town of New, 510; 
principal ſea- port - town in Connecticut, 

511; its trade and ſhipping, ibid.; ex- 
ports, ibid.; fiſhery, 513; population, ibid.; 
bank, ibid. 

Loretto, an Indian village, 322; characters and 
manners of its inhabitants, ibid. 

Lotteries, pernicious conſequences of, 16. 

Louifiana, account of, 615; advantages likely 
to, accrue to France from the poſſeſſion of 
that country, ibid. 617 ; ſyſtem of the Spa- 
niſh government, 617. 

Luxembourg, Prince of, ſold a frigate to the 
State of South Carolina, 570. 

Lynn, account of the port of, 477; its ſhoe- 
manufactory, 478. 


M. 

Mac-Alifter, an induſtrious farmer, 54; deſcrip- 
tion of his farm and mill, 55, 56 ; ſituation 
of his ſettlement, 56. 

Mac-Cormick, eſtate of Squire, 104. 

Mac-Donald, Intendant-general of Upper Ca- 
nada, 302; his manner of tranſating buti- 
neſs, 301 ; pay, ibid, 

Maine, account of, 419, 420, 443, 447; its 
trade and navigation, ibid.; abounds with 
limeſtone, 429 ; price of wood, 444; hiſ- 
tory, 465; population, 466. 

Manners, delincation of American, 60 to 66, 
68, 100, 104, 107,150, 162, 165, 395, 399. 

Maple-ſugar, at Aſylum, 96; its price at Painted 
Poſt, 107 ; made in large quantities.in Ge- 
neflce, 125 ; medium produce of the ſugar 
maple-tree, ibid.; method of making the 
maple-ſugar, treacle, and vinegar, ib.; pro- 
duced in great quantities in the Geneſſee 

b Flats, 
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Flats, 153; its price there, ib.; neglected in 
the diſtrict of Kingſton, 283; prepared in 
great quantities in Lower Canada, ibid. 

Marble, quarries of, near Norriſtown, 16, 187; 
ſtrata of very good marble near Philadel- 
phia, 187. 

Marblehead, account of the port of, 477; its 
exports, ibid, 

Marine ſubſtances, ſirata of, 159. 

Maſſachuſetts, in a high ftate of cultivation, 
396 ; laws, civil and criminal, 405; taxes, 
406 ; vexatious proceedings of the commuil- 
ſioners, ibid, 

Maytown, village of, 47 ; inhabited by Ger- 
mans, ibid. 

Meadows, average produce of, at Robertio:.'s, 
6; price of, at Reading, 28; produce of, at 
Angelico, 32; Mac-Aliſter's farm, 55; in 
Geneſſce, 120; Kingſton, 283 ; Marlboro”, 
398; Biddeford, 463; Rhode Ifland, 494. 

Medical Society at Charlefton, 532. 

Merchandize, imported into Canada on behalf 
of the fur-trade, 330; how ſold, ibid; ex- 
ported from Canada in 1786, 332; imported 
into Canada, 334. 

Metcalf, eſtate of Captain, 145. 

Meteorological obſervations at Albany, 587 ; in 


the county of Maine, 428; South Carolina, | 


576, 577. 

Michard, a French botaniſt reſiding in South 
Carolina, 589. 

Michillimakkinak, an important place for the 
fur trade, 327, 328. 

Middleton, account of the town of, 520; ex- 


ports, ibid ; bank, ibid. 


Middletown, fituation of, 48; corn and meal- | 


trade of the place, 49. 

Miller, Rachel, a votary and companion of Je- 
mima Wilkinſon, 112. 

Minerals, account of the, between Oſwego and 
Albany, 366 ; between Saratoga and Al- 
bany, 380; on the coaſt of Maſſachuſetts, 
New Hampſhire and Maine, 539, 540, 541. 

Mohawk river, account of the navigation of, 
357. 


Money, love of, prevalent in the United States, 
65, 149; its principal cauſes, 66. 

Montreal, account of, 315. 

Morriſville, town of, 550. 

Mountains, Blue, account of the, 57. 

Mountmorris, an Indian village, 155. 

Mules, confiderable trade with, carricd on in the 
United States, 378. 


N. 

Navigation, ſums raiſed by a lottery for inland, 
16. 

Newark, ſituation of the town of, 254; the only 
newſpaper in Upper Canada, printed there, 
264 ; has no church, 265. 

Newark, one of the fineſt villages in America, 
545 ; the uſual ſtage between Philadelphia 
and New York, ibid. ; famous for its cyder, 
ib.; and extenſive ſhoe-manufactories, 546. 

New Bedford, townſhip of, 436; its exports and 
ſhip-building, 488. | 

New Bedford, part of, 491, 492; its trade and 
ſhipping, 492. 

Newbury, account of the port of, 472. 

Newcaſile, townſhip of, 452. 

New City, account of the town of, 369, 370, 
379. 

Newhaven, account of the town of, 521; its 
trade and ſhipping, 522; exports, ib.; bank, 
523; college, 524; the freedom of the town 
conferred upon the author, 536, 

Newport, account of the town of, 497; its po- 
pulation, 498; trade, ibid; buildings, 499. 

Newtown, ſituation of, 102. 

Niagara, deſcription of the cataract of, 218; 
ſhould be viewed from Tablerock, 222. 

Niagara, Fort, account of, 257; has been ſur- 
rendered up to the United States, ibid. 

Niagara, Lake and River, 253; abound with 
fiſh, ibid. 

Nicholſon, account of the iron-works, button- 
manut; ory and glaſsbouſe of Mr. 4. 

Nicholſon's bank of one million of acres of 
land, 88. 

Nobleborough, account of the townſhip of, 452. 

40 Nootka 
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Nootka Sound, ſituation of, 414; fur- trade of 
the inhabitants, ibid. 

Norris, ſettlement of Mr. 123. 

Norriſtown, ſituation and buildings of, 13 ; pri- 
ſon, ibid.; why the priſoners attempt not 

to eſcape, 14. 

Northampton, deſcription of the town of, 396 ; 
capital of the county of Hampſhire, ibid. 
Northumberland, account of the county of, 72. 
Northumberland, town of, 69; delightfuily fi- 
-  tuated on the Suſquehannah, ibid.; conſiſts 
chiefly of log-houſes, 70; political ſenti- 
ments of the inhabitants, 73; the reſidence 

of Dr. Prieftley, ibid. 

Northweal company, when formed, 326; by 
whom, ihid. 

North Yarmouth, gecount of the town of, 458. 

Norwich, bank of, 514; population, 515. 

Nunnerics in Lower Canada, account of the, 
317. 

| O. 

Oats, price of, about Tioga, 99; in the town- 
ſhip of Newtown, 103; at Painted Poſt, 
107 ; in the county of Maine, 428. 

Oneida Indians, enjoy an annuity from the ſtate 
of New York; 352. 

Oneida, Lake, account of, 351. 

Oneida reſervation, ſold to the ſtate of New 

Tork, 352. 

Onondago cutter, burthen of the, 271; the au- 

thor embarks for Kingſton on board this 
cutter, ibid; is commanded by Lieutenant 
Farl, 273. 

Opinions, on the political, prevailing in Ame- 

rica, 65. 

Oſwego Fort, account of, 300, 311; deſertion 
prevalent among the garriſon, 303; depar- 
ture from, 337. 

Ofcvego, river, navigation of, 338 ; falls, 349, 
341. 

Otters, where found in America, 415. 


_ Otter-fkins, price of, on the weftern coaſts of | 


America, 415 ; in Canton, ibid. 
Oxen, price of a yoke of, about Old Shuſhequen, 


198; at Painted Poſt, 107; in Geneflee, 121; | 


Kingſton, 282 ; county of Maine, 428. 


P. ; 

Pachiomming, Creek, 17. 

Painted Poſt, aceount of the town of, 106. 

Paper money, univerſally received in Upper Ca- 
nada, 217. 

Parker, Squire, a votary and companion of Je- 
mima Wilkinſon, 116; aſſumed the name 
of Prophet Elijah, 117. 

Parr, Captain, commanding officer in Kingfton,. 
287. 


Peace, how concluded by the Indians, 182. 
Pearl aſh, method of preparing, 386. 


Feltry, fine, what is called fo, 325; mixed, ib.: 
fineſt, where collected, ibid ; value thereof, 
329; amount thereof exported from Canada 
in 1786, 333. | 

Penobſcot, account of the bay of, 429; ſhip- 
building, 430, 

Penobſcot, the capital of the county of Han- 
cock, 441 ; its trade and exports, ibid. 

Peyfel, Conrad, founder of the grder of Tun- 

ers, 36. 

Philadelphia, departure from, 2; country-houſcs. 
in the vicinity of, 3. 

Phlyn, hiſtory of William, 212. 

Phyſicians, their fees in the United States, 18 ; 
are ſcarce in the county of Maine, 448. 

Pindaim, a negro, poſleflor of a plantation, 602. 

Pine-barrens, in South Carolina, 539. 

Pitt, eſtate of Mr. 150; its ſtock and produce, 
151. 

| Pittsfield, account of the town of, 395. 

Planks, price of, at Mac-Aliſter's mill, 56 ; in 
Northumberland, 71 ; at Willamſon's mill, 
139; Dutchmill, 294. 

Plafter of Paris, mixed with the fecd, 56. 

Plymouth, population of the county of, 486. 

Plymouth, acconnt of the town of, 48 4; its trade 
and ſhipping, ihid ; exports, 485. 

Polony, Dr. of Charleſton, 585; has ready for 
the preſs a work on St. Domingo, ibid. 
Poor-ratcs, unknown. at Roxberough, 8; and 

in the diſtrict of Kingſton, 286; their 


amount in Montgomery, 15; in the ſtate of 
New York, 106; county of Ontario, ibid ; 
county 


INDEX. 


<ounty of Herkemer, 359; townſhip of Sa- 
ratoga, 576. 

Poplar, Italian, introduced into America, 47. 

Portland, ſituation of, 459; deſcription of the 
town, ibid.; its trade and ſhipping, 461 ; 
exports, ibid, 

Portſmouth, ſituation of, 468 ; the only harbour 
in New Hampfhire, ibid.; its trade and 
chipping, ibid.; ſhip-building, 469. 

Potaſh-works in the United States, deſcription 
of, 384; manner of preparing the potaſh, 
385 ; how ſold, 386. 

Potter, eftate of Mr. 124; his character, ibid. 

Pottſgrave, country about, 19; account of the 
place, 20. 

Pratt, Major, commandant of Fort Erie, 214. 

Prieftley, Dr. reſidence of, 74; his perſecution, 
ibid.; bis occupation, &c. in America, ib. ; 
buſied in the iuſtitution of a college, 75. 

Prieſtley, Joſeph, eldeſt ſor of Dr. Prieſtley, his 
inguſinous purſuits, 75. 

Princetown, account of, 748 ; its college, ibid. 

Pringle, eſtate of Mr. 599; à planter of exten- 
five knowledge, 601. 

Proſpe&, account of the.townſhip of, 436, 437. 

Proteſtant clergy, a ſeyepth part of the lands in 
Upper Canada allotted to the ſupport of 
the, 265. 

Providence, account of the town of, 497; its 
population, 498 ; trade, ib.; environs, $04; 
fituatidp, ab.; manufactories, 505 ſhipping, 
506 ; taxes, ib. 507. 

Puddingſtone, large maiſcsof, near Reading, 188. 


Q. 

Quebec, account of, 315 ; ſeminary in that city, 
by whom kept, 318 ; how ſupported, ibid.; 
public library, 320, 

Quinaboug, account of the catara& of, 514. 


R. 


Rattleſnake, deſcription of a, 173; bite not 


dangerous in the north of the United States, 
174, 181; how cured, ibid; its ſlough dried 
and pulverized uſed as a cleanſer of the 


blood, ibid.; is much dreaded in South Ca- 


rolina, 594; its bite more dangerous here 
than in the Northern States, ibid.; its 
uſual cure, 595. 

Reading, town of, 24; its ſituation, ibid.; ma- 
nufactories, 25; population, ibid.; litigi- 
ouſneſs of the inhabitants, ibid.; churches 
and miniſters, 26; indiſterence of the inha- 
bitants in point of religion, ibid. ; their pub- 
lic ſpirit, 27; corn- trade, 28. 

Red Jacket, a celebrated warrior among the Se- 
neca Indians, 148. 

Reniſclaar, Van, Lieutenant Governor of New 
Vork, 388; generally called the patron, ib. 

Rhode Iſland, deſcription of the ſtate of, 494, 
495 ; cauſes of the poverty of the farmers, 
496, 497; religious worſhip, 499; political 
opinions, ib. 506; population, ib, ; bank, 
509. 

Rice, wild, 292. 

Rice, culture of, in South Carolina, 587; in 
Lower Carolina, 619 to 624; improvements 
made in South Carolina, 596. 

Rice ſwamps in South Carolina, 575 ; their di- 
viſion into tide-/wamps and inland ſwamps, 
ibid.; their price, 598. 

Roads, neglected in Pennſylvania, 68; how 
kept in repair in the diſtrict of Kingſton, 287. 

Roberts, Captain, voyage to the South Sea and 
weſtern coaſt of America, 409; object of 
this voyage, made on board the Jetferſon, 
ihid. 410. 

Robertſon, houſe and mill of Mr. 6. 

Robinſon, eſtate of Benedix, 118 ; its produce, 
120, | 

Roman Catholic religion, the eſtabliſhed church 
in Lower Canada, 317. 

Rotterdam, account of the town of, 347, 

Roxborough, county-rates and taxes at, 8. 

Rum, ule cf, pernicious to the Indians, 252. 

Rupelmonde, account of 602, 603. 

Ruſh, William, eſtabliſhed the whale-fiſhery at 
Duakirk, 492. 

Ruſſel, Thomas, one of the wealthieſt merchanty 
of America, 481. 

Rye, price of, about Old Shuſhequen, 98; at 
Tioga, 99; in the diſtrict of Newtown, 103; 

1402 at 
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at Painted Poſt, 107, in 1 Geneſſee, 121; 
county of Maine, 428 | 


8. | 

Salem, account of the town of, 474 ; its trade, 
ibid.; ſhipping, 475 ; capital of the county 
of Eſſex, 477 ; its manufactories, ibid. 

Sandwich Iflands, account of the manners of the 

, inbabitants of the, 414. 

Santee canal, account of the, 631. 

Saratoga, deſcription of, 373 ; capture of an Eng- 
lh army under General Burgoyne, ib.; de- 
ſcription of the Engliſh and American camps, 

- thid.; medicinal ſpring, 378. 

Savannah, flave-trade of, 605 ; d'Eſtaing's defeat 
near that town, 610. 

Scituate, account of the townſhip of, J 

Schipac Creek, 17. 

Schiſt, quarze ores, near Lancaſter, 43. 

Schools, very ſcarce in Pennſylvania, 98; and 
New York, 106; in Lower Canada, kept by 
nuns, 318; Maſſachuſetts, 406; i 
ticut, 529, 530; in South Carolina, 580. 

Schreiber, Mr. founder of a large ſettlement be- | 
tween Lake Ontario and Lake Oneida, 347. 

Schultz, eſtate of Colonel, 438. 

Schuyler, General, his character and Ae 
372, 373. 

Schuyler, houſe of Mr. John, 373; ſituated on 

tze ſpot, where General Burgoyne furren- 
dered to General Gates, 474; his eſtate, 375; 
character, 376; death, 377. 

Schuylertown, ſettlement of, 358. 

Schuylertown, capital of the county of Herkemer, 

3593 its population, ibid. 

Schuylkill, falls of the, 4; banks, 18; is to be 
joined with the Suatara by a canal, 48. 

Seneca Lake, 122: its banks, 123; navigation of 
the lake, 124. 

Seneca Indians, drefs and manners of the, 143; 
pay a viſit to Mr. Chipping, the American 
agent, ib. 

Servants, great ſcarcity of, in the United States 
and Canada, 254. 

Settlers, firſt operations of new, 58, 163. 


in Comnec- | 


Seward, Major, umandant of Fort Niagara, 
258. 


Shakers, deſcription of the ſociety e alled, 389 
their ſettlement in Lebanon, ib.; their- reli- 
gion and worſhip, 391 ; dreſs, ibid.; garden, 
393; hiſtory of the ſociety, 394. 

Sheſhequen, New, town of, 98. 

Ship-building, price of, in Albany, 369; in the 
rownſhip of Belfaſt, 440; on St. ee e 
River, 424, 425, 42). 

Simcoe, General, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, 229; why he accepted that place, 
ibid,; his plan for ſettling and peopling Up- 
per Canada, ibid. 23t, 275 ; his project of 
removing the ſeat of government to the banks 
of the river La Franche or Thames, 230 ; his 
maxims of government, 233 ; opinion on the 
fur-trade, 233, 234; plan of military opera · 
tions, 235, 249; projects and views, 235; 

miſcalculations, 239; ſentiments in regard to 
the United States, 240; receives a- viſit of 
Indians, 250, 253 his project of giving a 
half civilization to the Indian tribes, 251; 
viſits an Indian village, 266 lis ſperch on 
that occaſion, ibid. 

Skenectady, account of the town of, 364; its os 
tion and trade, 365 ; population, ibid. 

Skuyl, hiſtory of James, 210. 

Slaves, on the condition of,” in the State of New 
York, 376. 

Slave-trade, carried on by the town of Provi- 
dence, 505, 506; by Connecticut, 531; Jer- 
ſey, 543, 544; South Carolina, 464 to 566 ; 
at Savannah, 605. 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, of the fifth regiment, 
254; his houſe at Newark, ibid.; is clearing 
five hundred acres land, ibid. 

Saakeroot, the juice of, a ſpecific remedy againſt 
the bite of the rattle-ſnake, 143. 

Sorrel, river, account of the, 323. 

South Sea, voyage of Captain Robert to the, 410. 

Spaniſh poſſeſſions in North America, account 
of the, 611. 

Specie, ſcarce in Upper Canada, 2 16. 

Speculation in land, very profitable in the United 
States, 72, 144- 

Springmill, account of, 10. 

Spruce-fir, peculiarly fit for ſhip-building, 433. 

Squaw hill, 
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Squawhill, an Indian viflage, 155. 

Starret, eſtate of Colonel, 102. 

Steward, Mr curate of Kingſton, 284; how he 
leaſed out his lands, 285. 

Stillwater, deſcription of the townſhip of, 377. 

Stockfiſh, large quantities of, furniſhed by the 
coaſt of Maſſachuſetts and the diſtrict of 
Maine, 418. 

Store, Captain, deſcription of his mill, called 
Dutchmill, 293. 

Suatara river, account of the, 49. 

Sumac, grows in great plenty about New Lon- 


don, 512; its preparation for the purpoſes of | 


dying, ibid. 

Sunbury, town of, 63; its ſituation on the Suſ- 
quehannah, ibid. 

Suppers in America, of what they generally con- 
fiſt, 62, 104. 

Surgeons, numerous in the diſtri of Providence, 
18; their fees, ibid.; are in ſmall number in 
the diſtrict of Kingſton, 286; and in the 
county of Maine, 448. 

Suſquehannah, rapids of the river, 47 ; its banks, 
43 ; navigation. 


s A 

Talaſking, a celebrated Indian warrior, 608; his 
character, 609. : 

Taxes, account of the, in Montgomery, 14; dif- 
trict of Providence, 17; Reading, 27; county 
of Dauphin, 53; State of New York, 105; 
county of Herkemer, 359; townſhip of Sa- 
ratoga, 376; Marlborough, 399; Maſſachu- 
ſetts, 406; county of Maine, 447 , at Boſ- 
ton, 480, in Connecticut, 528. 

Ternay, monument erected to the Chevalier de, 
500. 

Thaga, fields bordered with, 10. 

Thatcher, character of Mr. 462, 463. 

Thomaltown, in the county of Lincoln, account 
on, 452. 

Thompſon, Juſtice, deſcription of his eſtate, 378. 

Three Rivers Point, account of, 343. 


Tioga, town and river of, 99; its trade hurt by 
that of Aſylum, ibid, 


Tioga, ſon of General Simcoe, named ſo by the 
Mohawks, 253. 

Tonowants, account of the Indian village of, 172. 

Touzy, an Engliſh clergyman in Quebec, 315; 
occupied in clearing about ſeven thouſand 
acres of land, ibid. 

Trap, account of the village of, 17. 

Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and 
the United States, remarks on the, 381, 408, 
470, 485, 544, 559- 

Trees, ſpecies of, between Lancaſter and May- 
town, 46; between Harriſburg and Sunbury, 
63; about Loyalſock and Afylum, 95; in 


the diſtrit of Watkinſtown, 145 ; Upper Ca- 


nada, 312 ; townſhip of Saratoga, 380; county 
of Maine, 542; South Carolina, 588, 589; 
in Florida, 613. uf 

Trenton, account of, 549. 

Troy, deſcription of, 369, 370, 379. 

Trumbul, member of the Congreſs, 516; bro- 
ther of the painter of that name, ibid. n» 

Tulpechocken creek, 62. 

Tankers, order of, 35 ; doctrines and hiſtory of 
the order, ibid. 

Turkey buzzard, a very uſeful bird in South 
Carolina, 537. 


Turnips, how cultivated at Angelico, 33. 


U. 
Union College, deſcription of, 365. 
United States, policy of the, 234. 


V. 
Vanderkamp, farm of Mr. 351. 
Vapour-baths, how made by the Indians, 180. 
Vatines, eſtate of Mr. de, 349; his character, 


ibid.; his attachment to France, 350; his 
hiſtory, ibid. 


W. 

Waitahu, one of the Marqueſa Iſlands, 44; ac- 

count of its inhabitants, ibid. 
Waldoborough, account of the diſtri of, 4 50. 
Waldopatent, a large eſtate, belonging to Gene- 

ral Knox, 522; for a great part uſurped by 

numerous ſetlers, 422, 423. 

Wampum, 


| 
| 
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Wampum, a fort of ſhells, 179; circulate as mo- 
ney among the Indians, 180 ſerve to draw 
up records, 184. 

Warren, monument erected at Boſton in me- 
mory of the late General, 478. 

Warren, General, author of a manuſcript hiſtory 

| of the American revolution, 485. 

Warren, accouut of the port of, 503. 

Waſhington, General, a diſtant relation of the 
late Preſident, 595; one of the moſt opulent 
planters, ibid.; account of his -rice-ſwarps, 
culture of rice, and rice - mill, ib. 596; tran(- 

mits rice direct to England, $98. 

"Waterford, population of the county of, 467. 

Water rattle-ſnake, account of the, 600. 
Watkinſtown, diſtrict of, 144. 

Watworth, Captain, eſtate of, 251 to 163. 

Wayne, army of General, 44, 183. 

Whale-fiſhery, account of the the, 488 to 492. 

Wheat, price of, at Robertion's,6; at Angelica, 
34 ; about old Sheſhequen, 98; at Tioga, 99; 
in the diſtrict of Newtown, 103; at Painted 
Poſt, 207; ia Geneſſec, 121; Watkinſtown, 
145 in the diſtrict of Canadaqua, 147; near 

. Fortymile Creek, 259; in the diſtrict of 
Kingſton, 284; in the county of Maine, 
428; near Portſmouth, 469. 

Whiſky, diſtilled from rye, 56; from cyder, ib.; 
its price at Mac-Aliſter's, ib.; in the county 
of Dauphin, ibid.; mixed with water, the 
common driak in America, 68; diftilleries 
in the diſtri& of New town, 103 ; chici object 
of the trade of the Indians, 162. 

White - horſe Inn, account of the, 22, 
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Wilkſbarre, account of, 82; capital of the county 
of Lucerne, ibid, 

Wilkinſon, Jemima, leader of a ſect of Quakers, 
110; hiſtory of Jeruſalem, her eſtabliſhment, 

between Lake Seneca aud Crooked Lake, 
111; deſcription of her meeting, 112; ber 

_ - doctrines, 113; her houſe, ibid.; her hypo- 
-criſy, ibid.; her dreſs, 115; her way of liv- 
ing, ibid.; her policy, 146; ber attachment to 
Squire Parker, ibid. 

Williams, family, in Marlborough, 398. 

Wilamſburg, deſcription of, 4 57. 

Williamſon, extenſive ſettlement of Captain, in 
Geneſſee, 128; his plan and ſyſtem, 129, 
130; great profits, 131; terms of payment, 
133 ; works at Great Sodus, 1373 private 
character, ibid. 

Wiſcaſſet, the firſt trading place in the county of 
Maine, 453 ; its ſituation, ibid.; ſhipping and 

trade, 454 ; exports, ibid. 

Women, on the character of French, 383. 

Woodbridge, account of the village of, 847 

Wood Creek, deſcription of, 352, 353- 

Wood-pigeons, very numerous in the county of 
Maine, 542. 

Wyaluſing, village of, 84. 

Wyaluſing Creck, 84. 


. 
York, population of the county of, 465. 
York, deſcription of the town of, 268; intended 
as the centre of the naval force on Lake Ons 
tario, ibid.; an unhealthy place, 258. 
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Tuterefling Beoks publiſhed By R. PHILLIPS, No. 71. St. Paul's Charch-Yard, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOOK. 
This day was publiſhed, price 45. 6d. bound, with the uſual allowance to Schools, embelliſhed with 


a beautiful Frontiſpiece, 

THE BRITISH NEPOS; or YOUTH's MIRROR : Being ſelect Lives of illuſtrious Britons, 
who have been diſtinguiſhed by their virtues, talents, or remarkable progreſs in life, with incidental 
and pradtical- reflections. Written purpoicly for the uſe of Schools, and carefully adapted to the 
ſituations and capacities of Youth, 

By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL. D. 
Vicar of Hurley, Berkſhire, and Chaplain to the Earl of Dumfries. 


The following Czrticat ArrnopaTIONS canmt fail to ſatisfy Parents and Tutors of the Propriety of 
placing Dr. Mawer's Britiſh Nrpos in the hands of their riſpectiue Child en and Pupils. 

In preſenting this work to the Public, Dr. Mavor has made a valuable and much wanted addi- 
tion to the Schoot library. To Britiſh Hiſtory, Chronology, and Diography, the attention of the 
Britiſh Youth ought to be awakened ; and white we give Dr, Mavor the praife and credit which 
are due to him for his agreeable Biographical Manual, we would recommend it to the Maſters of ail 
our reſpectable Schools. It is plealingly written, and the teflections interſperſed are calculated to in- 
ſpire a — of pure and generous principles. Embracing the moſt eventful and important periods of 
Engliſh Story, this rich variety of biographical matter muſt prove acceptable to young readers, and 
to ſuch as thirſt for knowledge. The example of the good and wiſe has always been conſidered as 
conducive to virtue, and Dr. Mavor's mode of ſtudying biography mult give it peculiar efficacy.“ 

Monthly Review, Fune. 


„The Biography of illuſtrious men deſerves a more diſtinguiſhed rank than it has hitherto occu- 
pied in the ſyſtem of Britiſn education. We think Dr. Mavor's Nepos has many advantages to re- 
commend it to extenſive circulation. It is compendious, and includes thoſe prominent characters 
of Britiſh excellence with which it is chiefly deſirable for our Youth to be acquainted. The ſtyle in 

which the re written may zul bo commended.” Critical Review, April. 

I cannot cloſe this paper without expreſing my great ſatisfaction at having lately megygvith 2 

tblication proſeſſedly adapted for Young Perſons, which promiſes well to check the eviI'T have 
— complaming of teſpecting other School- books. From the plan and execution of it, I am war- 
ranted in giving it a ſtrong recommendation, as being moſt admirably calculated to cheriſh the beſt 
and moſt tried principles in voung minds. The book which I have in my eye is Dr. Mavor's - 
++ Britiſh Nepos, or Bien of Illuſtrious Britons.” The perſons whoſe memoirs this judicious Bio- 
grapher has ſelected for the improvement and entertainment of Young Perſons, are thoſe who have 
filed up the moſt important ſtations in Society, with the greateſt glory to themſelves and advan- 
tage to the State. The actions of theſe great men are told in a plain and pleaſing manner, and, 
what is no {mall difficulty in a work adapted for juvenile capacities, the mcidental reflections ſug- 
geſted by particular circamftances or traits of character, are fo naturally made. that the reader can + 


not but feel the effect of the example, with a force equal to the pleaſure excited by the ſtory.” 
 Chriflian Speflator, No. IX. 


Uniform Edition of Eight of the befi Plays of KO TZEBUE. 


1. PIZARRO! The SPANIARDS IN PERU, or the DEATH OF ROLLA, a celebrated 
Tragedy, in Five Acts; and the Original of PIZARRO : Faitkivily  tranflated from the genuine 
Original of KoTzeBuE, with the Choruſſes, &c. By Mifs Prunrtes; the Sixth Edition. Price 
Halt-a-Crown. | 

2. The NATURAL SON, or LOVER's VOWS; the $1xth Editi®. Price Haif-a-Crown. 

3. The COUNT OF BURGUNDY; the Second Edition; as performed at Covent Garden 
Thearre, on the 12th of April. Price Half-a-Crown. 

4. The VIRGIN OF THE SUN. Price Half-a Crown. 

. The FORCE OF CALUMXNY. Price Half-2-Crown. 
. The WIDOW and the RIDING HORSE. Price One Shilling. 

7. LA PEYROUSE, in Two Acts. Price One Shilling. ; 

Theſe Seven are faithful Tranftations by Mifs PLUMPTKE, and have been honoured with a very 
uncommon degree of public approbation and preference. 

8. SELF IMMOLATION, or FAMILY DISTRESS, a Drama: which Kotzebue himſelf is 
known to cſteem as one of the happicſt efforts of his genius: Tranflated by H. Neuman, Eſquire. 
Price Two öhillings. 
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Intereſting Beoks juft publiſhed by R. PHILLIPS. 


> An AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the jonny of the Dutch Eaſt India Company to the 
t- ( 


Court of the Emperor of China, in the years 1794.5 
by Van Bzaam; with a Chart of the Route, 2 vols. 


Critical Approbations of this Wark. 


ubſequent to that of the Earl of Macartney) 


"ag "268 The preſent narrative of the recent Dutch embaſſy to China bears evident indications of 0 
= © City, and will be a valuable addition to our literary ſtock of war in this clas, M. Van Braam, 
a - as the ſecond perſonage in that miſſion, had better 1 


mak ing obſervations, than thoſe 
of inferior rank who were attached to it: the French Editor would have this account confidered as 


demi-official; a claim to which, probably, there will be no exception. Van Braam was, for the 
ſpace of fix and thirty years, perſor ly acquainted with China; and had made frequent enquiries 


5 of well-informed men concerning the hiſtory, manners, and particulars of their native land, before 


the opportunity of travelling through that empire preſented itſelf. He was thus enabled principall 
to frx his wee Booth on — objects as were really curious, or imperfe&tly known in reps N 
Bis work accordingly throws much light on a variety of very intereſting ſubjects.” . 
* n . . Monthly Review, March. 
The work before us is highly intereſting in reſpect to the rt and manual arts of the 
Chineſe, for both of which ſubjects the author ſeems to have a taſte. He is alſo anxious to deſcribe 
every thing that tends to the extenſion of the commerce or manufactures of that great empire. The 
imagination of the author docs not appear to have been miſled by the romantic deſcriptions of his 
rs: on the contrary, his information frequently aſſumes the appearance of a contradictory 
intruſion upon their reveries, and difſolves the ſpell of their enchantments. The tranſlation ſeems 


to be executed with more than uſual attention.” + Analytical Review, February, 


« We muſt here cloſe our review of this ng an, The extracts we have given will 
ſhew its ſpirit and execution. We muſt confeſs that the ſtyle is tolerably free from any admixture 
of foreign idiom; it is always neat, and ſometimes elegant; and we think the . trauſlator 
abunclgntly competent to bis taſk. Preſixcd is a map, which adds to the pleaſure am Vnvenience of 


the New London Review „March. : 


In One large Volume Octavo, Price 88. 6d. in boards, with Thirty engraved Portraits, a New 
| Edition, reviſed and corrected, of 
PUBLIC CHARACTERS of 1798-9: 
Conſiſting of copious and intereſting Biographical Memoirs of Eighty of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Public Characters of the preſent Period, written with accuracy and candour. a 


In Two Volumes Dundecimo, Price 108. in boards, embelliſhed with Three Copper Plates, 
MOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES of the FOUNDERS of the FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


and of other Eminent Characters, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the progreſs of the 


Revolution. 5 AP 
8 Critical Opinians of theſe Anecdetes, 

« We have only to obſerve an the preſent volumes, that they are generally written with an ele- 
gance and vivacity of ſtyle which are peculiarly pleafing; that the Anecdotes are mingled with many 
judicious and ſenſible reflect ions; that the politics are free, but temperate; that the eſtimate of 
characters is apparently impartial; and that it abounds with the moſt intereſting and entertaining 
matter.” . | Analytical Review, November. 

This very amnſing colleGtion of original Anecdotes has anticipated, by its fale, the. neceffity of 
our tardy approbation: it will ſuffice if we fele& ſore paſſages, that are characteriſtie of the ſpirit 


of the work, and of ſuch men as are likely to preſerve a perpetual importance after the foam of the 
Revolution ſhall have ſubſided.” Monthly Review, December. 


« Ve can promiſe to yur readers, whatever thrir political principles may be, conſiderable amuſe- 
ment and information from theſe volumes, which contains anecdotes of above two hundred of the 
moſt eminent perſons who have * ſtrutted and fretted their day upon the grand theatre of French 
politics. The author appears to have taken great pains to collect materials from the beſt ſources.” 

Critveal Review, May. 
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